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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  completes  our  translation  of  the  extant 
writings  of  Tacitus,  the  Dialogue  about  Fainous  Orators  ex- 
cepted. The  last  instalment  of  our  work  has  been  a  somewhat 
laborious  task.  We  cannot  suppose  that  we  have  accomplished 
it  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  either  the  classical  student  o'r  of  the 
English  reader.  Scholars  will  no  doubt  find  that  many  subtle- 
ties of  expression  have  been  missed,  and  that  here  and  there  we 
have  misapprehended  our  author's  meaning.  English  readers 
will  complain  that  they  are  often  offended  by  phrases  and  con- 
structions foreign  to  the  language.  Still  we  shall  feel  that  we 
have  achieved  a  success  if  we  shall  be  judged  to  have  given  a 
generally  correct  and  adequate  expression  of  the  original  in  a 
style  that  does  not  too  nianifestly  reveal  the  hand  of  a  trans- 
lator. 

We  have  received  from  many  quarters  assistance  which  we 
gratefully  acknowledge.     Every  student  of  Tacitus  is  bound  to 
express  his  sense  of  the  usually  sound  judgment  of  Orelli,  whose 
text  we  have,  with  occasional  variations,  followed.    We  have 
made  continual  use  of  the  editions  of   Ritter  and  Nipperdey, 
from  both  of  which  much  may  be  learnt.     In  the  Notes  to  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  published  by  James  Parker  at  Oxford,  1870, 
we    have  found   several    valuable    suggestions    and  felicitous 
renderings.     Our  special  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Beesly, 
of  Marlborough  College,  for  very  efificient  help  most  generously 
given.   Mr.  Beesly  published  a  few  years  ago  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  the  two  first  books  of  the  Annals.     Of  this  and  of  a 
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MS.  translation  of  the  third  book  we  have  been  permitted  to 
make  free  use. 

We  have  prefixed  a  brief  Historical  Introduction,  bringing 
the  reader  to  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  narrative  of  the 
Annals  begins,  and  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  by  tables  the 
intricate  family  relationships  of  the  Caesars.  Where  notes 
seemed  really  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  the  text,  we 
have  added  them,  together  with  some  essays  on  a  few  subjects 
which  seemed  of  special  interest  and  importance. 

A.  J.  C. 
W.  J.  B. 
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Tacitus's  Annals  begin  with  the  accession  of  Tiberius  and, 
as  originally  written,  ended  with  Nero^s  death.  They  thus  em- 
braced a  period  of  54  years,  from  a.d.  14  to  68.  The  history  of 
the  reign  of  Caius  Caesar  (Caligula),  and  of  the  first  six  years 
of  that  of  Claudius — in  all  a  period  of  10  years,  from  a.d.  37  to 
47 — is  lost.  So  also  is  his  narrative  of  the  last  three  years  of 
Nero's  reign,  a.d.  66 — 68.  In  the  Chronological  Summary  we 
have  given  very  briefly  the  chief  events  of  these  two  periods  for 
the  convenience  of  readers.  It  may  be  also  convenient  to  them 
to  have  a  short  sketch  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  the 
accession  of  Tiberius,  of  the  family  connections  of  Augustus, 
and  of  the  early  career  of  Tiberius  himself.  The  introductory 
chapters  of  the  First  Book  will  be  thus  more  clearly  intelligible. 
The  great  aim  of  Augustus  had  been  to  consolidate  the 
Roman  empire.  His  wars  were  waged  for  the  rectification  of 
its  boundaries,  and  to  secure  what  had  been  already  conquered. 
Rome's  most  formidable  enemies  were  the  German  tribes  on  the 
Rhine,  the  warlike  populations  along  the  lower  Danube,  and  the 
Parthian  monarchy  in  the  East  They  were  not  indeed  crushed 
by  Augustus,  but  they  were,  for  a  time  at  least,  cowed  and 
humbled.  He  was  thus  able  to  organize  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  on  a  comparatively  secure  basis.  This  he  made  his 
special  work ;  hazardous  and  remote  conquests  he  avoided. 
His  last  counsel  was  that  the  empire  should  be  confined  to  its 
then  existing  limits.  At  home,  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
patriotic  spirit  and  the  better  morality  of  the  days  when  Rome's 
dominion  did  not  extend  beyond  Italy.     He  worked,  too,  for  the 
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empire's  material  prosperity,  and  sought  to  enrich  it  by  render- 
ing commerce  safe  and  easy.  The  capital  he  made,  as  far  as 
possibk,  the  visible  symbol  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  had  found  it,  he  said,  a  city  of  bricks  and  left  it  a 
city  of  marble. 

His  wars  were  waged  in  Spain,  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
countries  south  of  the  Danube.  The  result  of  these  wars  was 
the  formation  of  several  new  provinces.  From  B.C  27  to  19  his 
armies  were  engaged  in  reducing  the  mountain  tribes  of  North- 
ern Spain,  of  which  the  Cantabrians  were  the  most  formidable. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  district  we  knowas  Asturias,  Santander, 
and  Biscay,  was  o«nq«ered.  Thus  the  province  called  Tarra- 
conensis,  from  its  chief  city  Tarraco  (Tarragona),  was  completed, 
and  Rome's  empire  was  extended  to  the  ocean.  The  year  B.C. 
15  saw  the  conquest  of  an  equally  difficult  country,  also  occu- 
pied by  mountain  tribes.  Switzerland,  to  the  north  and  east, 
the  Engadine,  Tyrol,  South  Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  were  subjugated  by  the  brothers  Tiberius 
and  Drusus,  whose  victories  Horace  commemorates  in  a  well- 
known  ode.*  R^tia,  Vindelicia,  and  Noricum  were  made 
Roman  provinces.  In  the  years  B.C.  12,  11,  and  9,  Rome's 
armies  under  Drusus  penetrated  the  forests  and  swamps  of 
Germany,  and  overawed  the  warlike  tribes  of  that  vast  country. 
In  the  third  and  last  of  his  campaigns,  B.C.  9,  Drusus  crossed 
the  Weser,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  the  farthest  limit, 
it  may  be  said,  to  which  the  arms  of  Rome  were  ever  carried  in 
these  regions.  To  this  period  belongs,  it  would  seem,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  two  important  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany.  Tiberius  meanwhile  won  some  successes  in  Pan- 
nonia,  but  the  country  was  not  really  conquered  and  made  a 
province  till  some  years  later,  in  A.D.  8.  It  would  seem  probable 
that  Moesia,  too,  about  that  same  time  became  a  province,  as 
we  find  in  the  Annals  (i.  80),  Poppacus  Sabinus  spoken  of  as  its 
governor  in  A.D.  14.  The  annexation  of  Moesia  and  Pannonia, 
which  included  what  is  now  Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  brought 
Roman  territory  as  far  as  the  Danube,  as  its  northern  boundary. 
In  the  east  Rome's  power  was  firmly  established.  Parthia,  the 
only  source  of  danger,  had  been  checked.    Armenia,  "  of  old  aa 

*  Odes,  Book  iv  4. 
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unsettled  country,"  as  Tacitus  says  {Annals  II.  56),  now  under 
Roman,  now  under  Parthian  influence,  was  at  this  time  under 
that  of  Rome. 

After  the  death  of  Drasus,  in  B.C.  9,  his  brother  Tiberius 
commanded  in  Germany,  and  led  his  troops  in  B.C.  7  across  the 
Rhine  into  the  country  already  half  conquered  by  Drusus.  In 
this  campaign,  however,  he  did  not  accomplish  very  much. 
Soon  afterwards  Domitius  Aenobarbus,  the  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  on  the  German 
frontier^  and  he,  like  Drusus,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of 
Germany.  Indeed,  Tacitus  says  {Annals  iv.  44),  he  crossed  the 
Elbe  and  advanced  farther  than  any  Roman  before  him.  It 
seems  from  a  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius  that  he  just  crossed  the 
river  (perhaps  somewhere  in  Bohemia),  and  erected. on  its  right 
bank  an  altar  to  Augustus,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  he  actually  invaded  the  country  east  of  the  Elbe.  His  cam- 
paign, however,  was  a  decided  military  success,  as  it  resulted  in 
establishing  a  connection  by  permanent  roads,of  which  the  traces 
still  remain,  between  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  on  the  Rhine  and 
its  most  remote  outposts  on  the  Weser.  Still,  the  country 
between  those  two  rivers  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  subjugated,  and  it  seems  that  the  powerful  northern 
tribe  of  the  Cherusci  defied  Domitius,  when  he  required  them  to 
restore  some  exiles  of  their  nations.  In  A.D.  4,  Tiberius  made  bis 
great  expedition  into  Germany^  and  a  Roman  army  was  once 
again  marched  to  the  Elbe,  where  it  was  joined  by  a  numerous 
fleet.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  account  of  this  cam- 
paign. It  must  have  been  conducted  with  consummate  general- 
ship, and  it  was  at  least  successful  in  striking  awe  for  a  time 
into  the  fierce  northern  tribes,  the  Sigambri,  the  Bructeri,  and 
the  Cherusci.  Rome's  policy  indeed  was  not  to  attempt  to  con- 
quer and  annex  these  wild  regions,  but  effectually  to  deter  their 
various  populations  from  hostile  movements  in  the  direction  of 
Gaul.  On  this  principle  Augustus  acted.  Tiberius  may  perhaps 
have  had  further  views,  and  have  contemplated  the  actual  re- 
duction of  Germany.  There  was,  however,  a  formidable  danger 
in  the  south,  which  he  now  prepared  to  encounter.  This  was 
the  kingdom  of  Maroboduus,  of  whom  Tiberius,  when  emperor, 
said^  according  to  Tacitus  {Annals  IL  63),  that  he  was  a  more 
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terrible  foe  to  Rome  than  Pyrrhus  or  Antiochus  had  been.  He 
ruled,  it  seems,  over  a  sort  of  confederation  of  South  German 
tribes,  of  which  the  Suevi  were  the  chief  and  the  most  widely 
extended.  With  them  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected 
the  Hermunduri,  Marcomanni,  and  Quadi,  and  the  power  of 
Maroboduus  may  have  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula. 
The  Suevi,  though  warlike,  had  somewhat  more  of  the  elements 
of  civilisation  than  the  northern  tribes,  and  Caesar  notices  the 
existence  of  towns  {pppida)  among  them.  Maroboduus  was  far 
above  a  barbarian  in  his  conceptions,  and  this  rendered  him  the 
more  formidable.  He  had  a  numerous  regular  army,  armed  and 
disciplined  after  the  Roman  pattern.  Bohemia  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  centre  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  thus  almost 
in  contact  with  Rome's  military  positions  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
In  A.D.  6,  Tiberius  planned  an  attack  on  him  from  two  quarters. 
He  was  now  himself  in  command  of  an  army  in  Noricum  on 
the  Danube.  With  this,  he  intended  to  strike  into  Bohemia, 
and  to  effect  a  junction  with  another  army  from  the  Rhine, 
Nvhich  was  to  penetrate  the  country  from  the  north-west  through 
the  great  Hercynian  forest.  He  was  not  very  far  from  the 
enem/s  frontiers,  and  his  plan  would  no  doubt  have  been  suc- 
cessful, had  he  not  received  tidings  of  an  alarming  insurrection 
in  his  rear.  However  he  contrived  meanwhile  to  make  Mara- 
boduus  accept  terms  and  remain  at  peace.  This  would  have  been 
hardly  possible  had  the  king  been  supported  by  the  tribes  of  the 
north.  But  then,  as  frequently  since,  north  and  south  Germany 
could  not  unite.  Maroboduus  had  kept  aloof  from  its  northern 
peoples  in  their  struggles  with  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  He  had 
thus  missed  one  great  opportunity,  and  now,  strange  to  say,  he 
missed  another.  The  news  which  recalled  Tiberius  was  that 
Pannonia  and  Dalmatia  were  in  revolt.  It  was  three  years 
before  it  could  be  quelled.  Not  till  a.d.  9  was  the  crisis,  which 
is  said  to  have  caused  extreme  panic  at  Rome,  and  to  have 
utterly  bewildered  the  aged  Augustus,  finally  averted.  The 
danger  no  doubt  was  really  very  considerable.^  The  warlike 
Pannonians  thoroughly  understood  the  military  system  and 
tactics  of  their  Roman  conquerors.  Their  insurrection  was 
probably  more  perilous  to  Rome  than  the  Indian  mutiny  was  to 
us.     It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  her  that  Maroboduus  was  quiet 
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throughout  these  three  critical  years.  In  this  war  the  young 
Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  won 
his  first  laurels.  It  was  his  skill  and  energy,  joined  to  that  of 
bis  uncle,  which  crushed  this  dangerous  outbreak. 

This  success,  however,  was  counterbalanced  by  one  of  the 
most  terrible  reverses  which  Rome  ever  experienced,  occurring 
almost  at  the  same  time,  in  a.d.  9.    Three  legions  under  Quin- 
tilius  Varus  were  totally  destroyed  in  the  north  of  Germany,  in 
which  the  famous  Arminius  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cherusci  was 
occupying  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Maroboduus  in  the 
south.     He  had  perhaps  less  organising  capacity  than  that  chief, 
and  he  swayed  probably  less  tractable  peoples,  but  he  certainly 
combined  with  the  fierceness  of  a  barbarian  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  general  and  a  statesman.     He  was  at  any  rate  a  very  for- 
midable enemy  to  Rome,  and  was  possibly  hindered  from  ac- 
complishing more  for  Germany  by  the  "  independent  spirit "  of 
his  countrymen,  as  indeed  Tacitus  hints  {Annals  li.  88).    As  it 
was,  the  situation  was  very  alarming.    A  general  rising  in  Gaul 
was  apprehended.    To  this  might  have  been  added  a  hostile 
movement  in  South  Germany  under  Maroboduus.     It  seemed 
possible  that    Rome's  armies  might  find  themselves  arrayed 
against  all  Germany  and  all  Gaul.     But  fortune  again  favoured 
the  Roman  people.     Maroboduus  for  some  reason  or  other  let 
slip  this  second  opportunity  and  did  not  attempt  to  strike  a 
blow.    When  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Augustus,  he 
ordered  Tiberius,  who  was  now  his  ailopted  son  and  his  recog- 
nised heir,  once  more  to  take  the  command  on  the  German 
frontier.       The    young    Germanicus    accompanied    Tiberius. 
New  levies  had  to  be  raised,  and   it  was  long  before  a  cam- 
paign   could     be  ventured   on.       The    Germans   meanwhile 
neglected  to  follow  up  their  victory.     In  the  years  a.d.  ii  and 
12  Tiberius  for  the  third  and  last  time  entered  the  country  to  the 
east  of  the  Rhine.     But  he  moved  cautiously,  perhaps  distrust- 
ing his  army,  of  which  a  large  part  had  been  but  recently  levied. 
He  won  no  victory,  and  lost  not  a  single  soldier.    The  enemy 
would  not  meet  him  in  the  field.    This  was  at  least  a  confession 
of  the  Roman  superiority,  and  so  far  Tiberius  was  successful 
But  his  campaign  could  hardly  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory 
one  ;  it  was  brief,  and  ended  after  a  few  weeks  with  a  retreat  to 
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the  Rhine,  which  from  that  time  was  generally  felt  to  be  the 
probable  future  boundary  of  Rome's  empire. 

The  life  of  Augustus  was  now  near  its  close.  He  never  re- 
covered from  the  shock  of  Varus's  defeat  and  destruction, 
"  Varus,  restore  me  my  legions,"  the  old  emperor  would  exclaim  ; 
so  the  story  went.  He  died  a.d.  14,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  at 
Nola,  in  Campania,  leaving  a  seciire  empire  to  his  successor.  It 
was  wdl  understood  who  that  successor  was  to  be. 

It  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  somewhat 
intricate  family  relations  of  Augustus,  that  the  reader  may  be 
better  able  to  follow  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Annals, 

Tiberius  was  the  stepson  of  Augustus.  His  father  was 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  ;  his  mother  Livia  Drusilla,  the  daughter 
of  Livius  Drusus  Claudianus,  a  Claudius  who  had  been  adopted 
into  the  Livian  family.  Subsequently,  as  empress,  she  was  en- 
titled Julia  Augusta,  and  being,  as  Tacitus  says  {Annalsv,  i),**a 
Claudia  by  birth  and  by  adoption  a  Livia  and  a  Julia,  she  united 
the  noblest  blood  of  Rome."  Tiberius  was  thus  a  Claudius  on 
both  his  father's  and  mother's  side,  and  the  Claudian  house  was 
one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of  Rome's  aristocracy.  His 
mother  was  a  singularly  fascinating  and  clever  woman,  and 
throughout  her  long  life  devoted  herself  to  the  advancement  of  her 
family.  At  the  age  of  twenty  she  left  her  husband  to  become  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  who  was  her  ardent  lover,  the  exchange  being 
accomplished  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  She  had  a  second 
son,  Drusus,  born  three  months  after  her  union  with  Augustus, 
the  Drusus  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  having  penetrated 
to  the  Elbe.  Drusus  further  connected  himself  with  the  imperial 
house  by  marriage.  His  wife  \^s  Antonia,  the  younger  daughter, 
probably  of  Marcus  Antonius  by  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 
By  her  he  was  the  father  of  Germanicus  and  of  Claudius.  Thus, 
as  Germanicus  was  the  father  of  Caius  Caesar  (Caligula),  Drusus 
had  an  emperor  both  for  his  son  and  grandson. 

Previous  to  his  union  with  Livia,  Augustus  had  been  married 
to  Scribonia,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  the  notorious  Julia, 
his  only  child.  She  had  three  husbands.  First,  she  was  married, 
when  a  girl  of  fourteen,  to  her  cousin,  the  young  Marcellus, 
commemorated  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil,*  and  in  whom 

♦  Virgil  ^«.vi.,  833 
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it  was  the  popular  belief  that  Rome's  hopes  centred.     He  was 
the  sen  of  Octavia,  Augustus's  sister,  by  Caius  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus.     He  lived  only  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  dying  B.C.  23. 
The  next  husband  whom  Augustus  found  for  Julia  was  Marcus 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  a  man,  who,  though  of  obscure  extraction, 
rose  high  in  the  emperor's  favour  and  shared  his  counsels  both 
in  peace  and  war.     He  roust  have  been  a  nun  of  great  capacity 
as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  and  much  of  the  wisest  policy  of 
Augustus  was  due  to  his  inspiration.     His  name  is  peculiarly 
illustrious  from  its  connection  with  several  of  the  chief  public 
buildings  of  Rome.    Already  Agrippa  was  allied  with  the  em- 
peror's house,  as  the  husband  of  Marcella,  the  daughter  of 
Octavia,  and  so  the  niece  of  Augustus.    A  divorce  was  easily 
arranged,  and  he  married  Julia  in  B.C.  23,  the  year  of  her  first 
husband's  death.     He  himself  died  in  B.C.  12,  leaving  by  Julia 
three  sons  (two  of  whom  Augustus  had  already  adopted),  Caius 
Caesar,  Lucius  Caesar,  Agrippa  Posturams,  and  two  daughters, 
Agrippina,  who  subsequently  married  Germanicus,  and  Julia, 
who,  as  Tacitus  hints  {Annals  ill.  24),  unlike  her  sister,  had  her 
mother's  failings.    Augustus  had  now  for  a  third  time  to  seek  a 
husband  for  his  daughter.     Julia  was  quite  in  the  prime  of  life. 
She  was  married  to  Tiberius,  who,  like  Agrippa,  had  to  divorce 
a  wife  to  whom  he  was  already  united.    A  strong  pressure  was 
put  on  him  by  the  emperor,  and  no  doubt  his  ambitious  mother, 
Livia,  encouraged  him  to  form  the  alliance.    Julia,  Tacitus  says 
(Annals  l.  53),  *'  disdained  him,  as  an  unequal  match,"  belonging, 
though  he  did,  to  the  noble  Claudian  house.     They  did  not  live 
long  together.    In  B.c.  7  Tiberius,  who  had  reason  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  his  late  marriage,  and  who  saw  that  his  step-sons, 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  were  in  all  probability  nearer  to  empire 
than  himself,  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  passed  seven  years  in 
seclusion,  and,  as  he  was  unpopular,  he  provoked  people  to  say 
of  him,  according  to  Tacitus  {Annals  i.  4),  that  during  this 
period,  "  he  had  no  other  thoughts  but  of  wrath,  hypocrisy,  and 
secret  sensuality."     It  is  quite  possible  that  from  this  time  his 
temper  may  have  been  permanently  soured,  and  his  after  life 
have  been  coloured  by  the  result.     He  returned  in  A.D.  2,  and 
in  that  same  year  Lucius  Caesar  died  at  Massilia  (Marseilles),  on 
his  way  to  Spain.     His  brother  Caius  died  a  year  and  a  half 
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afterwards  in  the  East,  the  affairs  of  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  settle.  There  remained  Agrippa  Postumus,  whom 
Augustus  had  indeed  adopted,  but  he  was  too  unpromising  to 
be  thought  of  as  the  future  emperor.  Accordingly,  in  A.D.  4, 
Augustus  adopted  his  stepson  Tiberius ;  this,  with  the  "  tri- 
bunitian  power,"  which  gave  him  a  share  in  the  government, 
marked  out  Tiberius  as  the  next  niler  of  the  Roman  world. 

The  reader  may  ask  why  Tacitus  should  have  given  the  name 
of  Annals  to  this  work.  The  answer  is  that  according  to  Latin 
usage  that  name  was  commonly  applied  to  the  narrative  of  a 
period  known  to  the  author  merely  by  tradition.  The  word 
**  History "  {historia)  seems  to  have  answered  more  closely 
to  our  "memoirs,"  though  this  was  by  no  means  an  invari- 
able usage. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  RELATED  IN  THE  ANNALS. 


BOOK  I. 

A.D. 

14.  Death  and  funeral  of  Augustus^- Accession  of  Tiberius — 

Mutiny  of  the  armies  in  Pannonia  and  Germany-I-Its 
suppression  by  Germanicus-4-His  first  German  campaign. 

1 5.  Germanicus's  second  campaign,  and  successes  against  the 

Chatti-4-He  visits  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus,,  and 
fights  an  indecisive   battle  with   Arminius-I-Disastrous 
return  of  the  Roman  army. 
Revival  of  the  law  of  treason  at  Rome-»-Prosecutions  under 
it. 


BOOK  II. 

16.  Threatened  disturbances  in  the  East  from  Parthia — Third 

campaign  of  Germanicus — His  victories  over  the  Ger- 
mans under  Arminius — His  recall  by  Tiberius — Prose- 
cution of  Libo  Drusus  for  treason. 

17.  Grand  triumph  of  Germanicus — He  is  sent  to  the  East — 

War  in  Germany  between  the  Suevi  and  Cherusci — Revolt 
of  Tacfarinas  in  the  province  of  Africa. 

18.  Travels  of  Germanicus  in  the  East — 111  will  towards  him  of 

Piso  and  Plaucina, 

b 
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19.  Germanicus  visits  Egypt — Surrender  of  the  German  chief, 
Maroboduus— Thrace  ;  its  relations  to  the  empire — Ill- 
ness and  death  of  Germanicus — Popular'  suspicions 
against  Piso — Excitement  and  grief  at  Rome — Death  of 
Arminius. 


BOOK  III. 

20.  Germanicus's  wife,  Agrippina,  returns  to  Rome — The  funeral 

— Piso  is  accused  of  his  murder — Trial  of  Piso  before 
the  Senate — Behaviour  of  the  emperor — Strange  death  of 
Piso — Renewal  of  the  war  in  Africa — Defeat  of  Tacfarinas 
— Marriage  of  Germanicus's  son  Nero  to  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Drusus,  the  emperor's  son. 

21.  Formidable  insurrection  in  Gaul,  and  its  suppression. 

22.  Growing   luxury   at    Rome — Proposals  in   the   Senate    to 

restrain  it — Speech  of  the  emperor — Drusus  recognised 
as  the  emperor's  successor — Prosecutions — Successes  of 
Blaesus  over  Tacfarinas  in  Africa. 


BOOK  IV. 

23.  Sejanus  ;  his  origin,  and  rise  to  power — Drusus  poisoned — 

Sejanus  plots  the  ruin  of  the  family  of  Germanicus. 

24.  Death  of  Tacfarinas,  and  successes  of  Dolabella  in  Africa 

— ^The  informers  gain  ground  at  Rome. 

25.  Prosecution  of  Cremutius  Cordus  on  a  hitherto  omheard  of 

charge—Sejanus  asks  the  emperor  to  be  allowed  to  Aiarry 
Livia,  the  widow  of  Drusus.  • 

26.  Disturbances  in  Thrace — They  are  quelled    by  Poppaeus 

Sabinus — Tiberius  retires  into  Campania. 

27.  Dreadful  disaster  at  Fidena — Fire  at  Rome — The  emperor's 

retirement  to  Capreae. 
28-  Machinations  of  Sejanus  against  the  friends  of  Germanicus 
— Revolt  of  the  Frisii — They  are  checked  with  difficulty 
and  loss — Marriage  of  Agrippina,  Germanicus's  daughter, 
to  Domitius. 
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BOOK  V. 
A.D. 

29.  Death  of  Livia,  the  emperor's  mother — Change  for  the  worse 

in  the  government  of  Tiberius — Agrippina  accused — 
Intense  excitement  at  Rome. 

LOST. 

30.  A  year  of  horrors — Germanicus's  sons,  Neroi*and  Drusus, 

are,  respectively,  imprisoned,  and  murdered — His  wife 
Agrippina  is  banished  to  the  island  Pandataria — His  son 
Caius,  afterwards  the  emperor  Caligula,  makes  himself  a 
favourite  with  Tiberius  and  is  summoned  to  Capreae — 
Sejanus  becomes  suspected  and  his  ruin  is  contrived. 

31.  The  emperor  addresses  a  formal  letter  of  accusation  against 

Sejanus  to  the  Senate— He  is  convicted  by  them,  and 
executed.  ** 

BOOK  V.  (conHnued), 

Wholesj%   prosecution   of  his   friends — Execution  of  his 
children. 

BOOK  VI. 

32.  The  emperor  at  Capreae — Further  prosecutions  arising  out 

of  the  fall  of  Sejanus. 

33.  Financial    crisis    at    Rome — More   prosecutions — Horrible 

death  of  Drusus,  son  of  Germanicus — Death  of  Agrippina, 
his  widow — Suicide  of  Piso's  wife,  Plaucina. 
[This  was  the  year  of  our  Lord's  death.] 

34.  ifcie  phoenix  in  Egypt— Traditions  about  the  bird  and  its 

appearances — Suicides  of  distinguished  men. 

35.  Embassy  from  Parthia  to  Rome — War  between  Parthia  and 

Armenia — Defeat  of  the  Parthians,  and  flight  of  their 
king  Artabanus  to  Scythia. 

36.  Tiridates  made  king  of  Parthia — Restoration  of  Artabanus 

— Fire  at  Rome— The  emperor  relieves  the  suflferers. 

37.  Tiberius  considers  who  is  to  be  his  successor — His  prophecy 

about  Caius  Caesar  (Caligula) — His  death  at  Misenum. 


XX 
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LOST. 

A.D. 

37.  Accession  of  Caius,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people— General 

return  of  the  exiles — Extravagance  of  the  new  emperor — 
He  shows  symptoms  of  insanity — His  savage  temper 
breaks  out — Numidia,  hitherto  included  in  Africa,  is  made 
a  separate  province. 

38.  The    emperor's  insanity  increases,  and  shows  itself  in    a 

variety*  of  ways — His  passion  for  public  games — His 
sister  Drusilla  dies,  and  he  orders  her  to  be  worshipped 
as  a  deity— He  marries  L©llia  Paulina,  and  almost  in- 
stantly divorces  her — Philo  Judaeus  comes  on  an  embassy 
from  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  to  complain  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  his  countrymen — Of  this  he  has  left  us  an  account, 
now  extant. 

39.  The  emperor  continues  his  insane  extravagance — He  makes 

an  'expedition  to  the  army  of  Upper  Germany— He 
banishes  his  two  sisters,  Julia  and  Agrippina,  to  the 
Pontian  islands,  off  the  west  coast  of  Italy. 

40.  He  makes  a  show  of  invading  Britain,  returns,  and  cele- 

brates a  triumph  at  Rome — He  now  insists  on  being 
worshipped  as  a  god,  during  his  life-time. 

41.  He  is  assassinated  by  an  officer  of  the  praetorians  in  the 

29th  year  of  his  age — The  praetorians  make  Claudius,  the 
younger  brother  of  Germanicus,  emperor — Successes  in 
Germany — In  Africa  the  Moors  are  defeated  by  Suetonius 
Paulinus. 

42.  Mauritania  is  reduced  into  a  province — ^The  erfiperor's  wife 

Messalina,  ruins  some  of  the  principal  citizens— The 
governor  of  Dalmatia,  Scribonianus,  plans  a  revolt,  but 
without  success. 

43.  Invasion    af    Britain — The    emperor    himself    visits     the 

country. 

44.  Triumph  of  Claudius — ^Judaea  put  under  a  Roman  governor 

on  the  death  of  its  vassal  king,  Agrippa. 

45.  Servius  Galba,  the  future  emperor,  is  governor  of   Africa, 

and  checks  the  inroads  of  barbarians. 

46.  Messalina's  infamies  and  cruelties. 
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BOOK  XI. 
A  D. 

47.  She  ruins  Valerius  Asiaticus — Disturbances  in  Paithia — 

The  secular  games  at  Rome — Corbulo's  successes  in 
Germany  against  the  Chauci  and  Frisii — The  Qv^rusci 
receive  a  king  given  them  by  the  emperor. 

48.  Admission  of  the  principal  men  of  Gaul  to  a  seat  in  the 

Roman  Senate-^-The  census — Messalina's  marriage  to 
Silius — Her  death. 


BOOK  XII. 

49.  Marriage  of  Claudius  to  Agrippina — Discussion  about  its 

legality-^ Claudius's  daughter  Octavia  is  betrothed  to 
Nero — Affairs  of  Parthia — Mithridates  of  Bosporus^— Ho 
is  defeated  and  brought  to  Rome — Banishment  of  noble 
ladies. 

50.  Claudius  adopts  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina,  by  the 

name  of  Nero — Foundation  of  the  Colonia  Agrippinensis 
(Cologne) — Insurrection  in  Britain,  quelled  by  Ostorius 
Scapula— Caractacus  brought  to  Rome. 

5 1.  Influence  of  Agrippina — Commotions  in  the  East — Parthian 

invasion  of  Armenia. 

52.  Disturbances  in  Judaea,  and  in  Cilicia— Naval  fight  exhibited 

by  the  emperor  on  lake  Fucinus. 

53.  Marriage  of  Nero  and  Octavia — He  enters  on  political  life 

at  the  age  of  16 — Embassy  from  Byzantium — Portents — 
Agprippina's  alarm— She  poisons  Claudius. 


BOOK  XIII. 

54.  Nero  emperor— He  begins  well— Anxiety  at  Rome  in  con- 

sequence of  rumoured  Parthian  movements — Corbulo  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  m  the.  East— The  Parthian  king, 
Vologeses,  promises  to  keep  peace. 

55.  Agrippina  gradually  loses  her  influence  over    Nero— Her 

attempts  to  recover  it— Nero  poisons  Britannicus— He 
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removes  Aghppina  from  the  palace— She  becomes  un- 
popular. 

56.  Nero's  riotous  debaucheries — Change  made  in  the  adminis- 

tration of  the  exchequer. 

57.  Prosecutions  at  Rome. 

58.  War  with  Parthia — Corbulo  enters  Armenia,  and  takes  and 

destroys  Artaxata — Suilius  is  condemned  and  banished — 
Nero  falls  in  love  with  Poppaea  Sabina — Movements  in 
Germany — Great  battle  between  the  Hermunduri  and 
Chatti. 


BOOK  XIV- 

59.  Agrippina  again  tries  unsuccessfully  to  regain  her  influence 

over  Nero — At  last  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  destroy  her 
— She  is  murdered — He  brings  charges  against  her  after 
her  death — He  degrades  himself  by  appearing  on  the 
stage  as  a  public  singer. 

60.  New  entertainment  instituted  at  Rome — Talk  about  Rubel- 

lius  Plautus,  as  the  future  emperor— Corbulo  in  Armenia 
— His  successes — Capture  of  Tigranocerta — Nero  gives 
ramenia  to  Tigranes,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome. 

61.  Great  disaster  in  Britain — Massacre  of  the  Roman  settlers 

— Boudicea  at  the  head  of  the  Iceni — Decisive  victory  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus  near  Colchester — Murder  of  the  city- 
prefect  by  one  of  his  slaves — Debate  in  the  Senate  arising 
out  of  it. 
67.  Prosecutions  at  Rome—  Death  of  Burrus — Senec^  attacked 
— His  interview  with  Nero,  and  his  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life — Murders  of  Sulla  and  Plautus — Nero  marries 
Poppaea — Death  of  Octavia. 


BOOK  XV. 

Quarrel  with  Parthia  about  Armenia — Defeat  of  a  Roman 
army  in  that  country — Negotiations  between  Corbulo  and 
the  king  of  Parthia. 
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63.  Another  quarrel  with  Parthia— Corbulo   invades  Armenia, 

which  after  more  negotiations  is  reduced  to  a  dependency 
of  Rome. 

64.  Nero's  excesses — The  fire  at  Rome — Nero  tries  to  fasten  the 
•    blame  of  it  on  the  Christians — Conspiracy  against  Nero 

— Its  detection — Death  of  Seneca,  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and 
of  many  others. 


BOOK  XVI. 

65.  Nero's  folly  and  reckless  extravagance — He  exhibits  himself 

as  a  public  singer— Death  of   Poppi^sa — Pestilence  at 
Rome. 

66.  Nero's  savage  cruelty — Deaths  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  Petro- 

nius,  Thrasea. 


LOST. 

Insurrection  of  the  Jews— Defeat  of  Cestius  Callus,  governor 
of  Syria. 

67.  Nero's  visit   to   Greece,  where    he  exhibits  himself  as  a 

charioteer,  singer,  and  actor — Death  of  Corbulo — Ves- 
pasian has  the  charge  of  the  Jewish  War. 

68.  Nero  returns  to  Rome  and   celebrates   a  triumph — Grow- 

ing discontent  in  the  provinces — Great  commotion  in 
Gaul — Insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex — Galba  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus  revolt — Nero  finds  himself  deserted  and 
flies  from  Rome — His  death,  in  his  31st  year — With  him 
the  line  of  the  Julian  Caesars  becomes  extinct — Galba's 
arrival  at  Rome — He  becomes  emperor  by  the  choice  of 
the  soldiers  and  of  the  Senate. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


Page  2,  Bne  30.     For  ** office  of  Tribune  "  read  "Tribunitian  power." 
P^c    13,   line   23.      For    "the    younger  Drusus"    read    **his    son 

Drusus." 
Page  64,  line  7  from  bottom.     For  **  a,  boy  "  read  "  Julia." 
Psige  73,  line  5.     After  "pleasures"  read  "the  husband  of  one  wife, 

with  only  legitimate  children." 
Page  105,  line  6  from  bottom.     For  "the  Amazons"  read  "the   sup- 

Jiant  Amazons." 
Page  121,  line  31.     For  "he  gently  rebuked  them  "  read  "he  rebuked 

them,  but  gently." 
Page  177,  line  10.     For    "to  the  best  of  every  one's  ability"   read 

"such  as  each  man's  ingenuity  suggested." 
Page  197,  lines  I,  2.     For  "from  following"    read   "to  do   anything 

but  follow." 
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1.  Rome  at  the  beginning  was  ruled  by  kings.  Freedom 
and  the  consulship  were  established  by  Lucius  Brutus.  Dicta- 
torships were  held  for  a  temporary  crisis.  The  power  of  the  de- 
cemvirs did  not  last  beyond  two  years,  nor  was  the  consular 
jurisdiction  of  the  military  tribunes  of  long  duration.  The 
despotisms  of  Cinna  and  Sulla  were  brief;  the  rule  of  Pompeius 
and  of  Crassus  soon  yielded  before  Caesar ;  the  arms  of  Lepidus 
and  Antonius  before  Augustus ;  who,  when  the  world  was  wearied 
by  civil  strife,  subjected  it  to  empire  under  the  title  of  **  Prince." 
But  the  successes  and  reverses  of  the  old  Roman  people  have 
been  recorded  by  famous  historians  ;  and  fine  intellects  were  not 
wanting  to  describe  the  times  of  Augustus,  till  growing  syco- 
phancy scared  them  away.  The  histories  of  Tiberius,  Caius, 
Claudius,  and  Nero,  while  they  were  in  power,  were  falsified 
through  terror,  and  after  their  death  were  written  under  the 
irritation  of  a  recent  hatred.  Hence  my  purpose  is  to  relate  a 
few  facts  about  Augustus — more  particularly  his  last  acts,  then 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  all  which  follows,  without  either  bitter- 
ness or  partiality,  from  any  motives  to  which  I  am  far  removed. 

2.  When  after  the  destruction  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  there  was 
no  longer  any  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  Pompeius  was 
crushed  in  Sicily,  and  when,  with  Lepidus  pushed  aside  and 
Antonius  slain,  even  the  Julian  faction  had  only  Caesar  left  to  lead 
it,  then,  dropping  the  title  of  triumvir,  and  giving  out  that  he  was  a 
Consul,  and  was  satisfied  with  a  tribune's  authority  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  people,  Augustus  won  over  the  soldiers  with  gifts,  th^^ 
populace  with  cheap  com,  and  all  men  with  the  sweets  of  repr^^^^ 
and  so  grew  greater  by  degrees,  while  he  concentrated  ki  i^der  of 
the  functions  of  the  Senate,  the  magistrates,  and  the  l^iarmed  a 
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centurion  of  the  firmest  resolution  despatched  him  with  difficulty. 
Tiberius  gave  no  explanation  of  the  matter  to  the  Senate  ;  he 
pretended  that  there  were  directions  from  his  father  ordering  the 
tribune  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  not  to  delay  the  slaughter  of 
Agrippa,  whenever  he  should  himself  have  breathed  his  last. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  Augustus  had  often  complained  of  the  young 
man's  character,  and  had  thus  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  decree  of  the  Senate  for  his  banishment.    But  he  never 
was  hard-hearted  enough  to  destroy  any  of  his  kinsfolk,  nor  was    . 
it  credible  that  death  was  to  be  the  sentence  of  the  grandson   * 
in  order  that  the  stepson  might  feel  secure.     It  was  more  prob-  . 
able  that  Tiberius  and  Livia,  the  one  from  fear,  the  other  from  , 
a  stepmother's  enmity,  hurried  on  the  destruction  of  a  youth 
whom  they  suspected  and  hated.    When  the  centurion  reported, 
according  to  military  cjistom,  that  he  had  executed  the  command, 
Tiberius  replied  that  he  had  not  given  the  command,  and  that 
the  act  must  be  justified  to  the  Senate. 

As  soon  as  Sallustius  Crispus  who  shared  the  secret  (he  had, 
in  fact,  sent  the  written  order  to  the  tribune)  knew  this,  fearing 
that  the  charge  would  be  shifted  on  himself,  and  that  his  peril 
would  be  the  same  whether  he  uttered  fiction  or  truth,  he  advised 
Livia  not  to  divulge  the  secrets  of  her  house  or  the  counsels  of 
friends,  or  any  services  performed  by  the  soldiers,  nor  to  let 
Tiberius  weaken  the  strength  of  imperial  power  by  referring 
everything  to  the  Senate,  for  "  the  condition,"  he  said,  "  of  hold- 
"  ing  empire  is  that  an  account  cannot  be  balanced  unless  it  be 
"  rendered  to  one  person." 

7.  Meanwhile  at  Rome  people  plunged  into  slavery — consuls, 
senators,  knights.  The  higher  a  man's  rank,  the  more  eager  his 
hypocrisy,  and  his  looks  the  more  carefully  studied,  so  as  neither 
to  betray  joy  at  the  decease  of  one  emperor  nor  sorrow  at  the  rise 
of  another,  while  he  mingled  delight  and  lamentations  with  his 
flattery.  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Sextus  Apuleius,  the  consuls,  were 
the  first  to  swear  allegiance  to  Tiberius  Caesar,  and  in  their  pre- 
sence the  oath  was  taken  by  Seius  Strabo  and  Caius  Turranius, 
respectively  the  commander  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  and  the 
superintendent  of  the  com  supplies.  Then  the  Senate,  the  soldiers 
and  the  people  did  the  same.  For  Tiberius  would  inaugurate 
everything  with  the  consuls,  as  though  the  ancient  constitution 
remained,  and  he  hesitated  about  being  emperor.  Even  the  pro- 
clamation by  which  he  summoned  the  senators  to  their  chamber, 
he  issued  merely  with  the  title  of  Tribune,  which  he  had  received 
under  Augustus.  The  wording  of  the  proclamation  was  brief, 
and  in  a  very  modest  tone.  "  He  would,"  it  said,  "  provide  for 
"  the  honours  due  to  his  father,  and  not  leave  the  lifeless  body, 
"  and  this  was  the  only  public  duty  he  now  claimed." 

As  soon,  however,  as  Augustus  was  dead,  he  had  given  the    . 
watchword  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  as  commander-in-chief. 
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He  had  the  guard  under  arms,  Nvith  all  the  other  adjuncts  of  a 
court ;  soldiers  attended  him  to  the  forum  ;  soldiers  went  with 
him  to  the  Senate  House.  He  sent  letters  to  the  different  armies, 
as  though  supreme  power  was  now  his,  and  showed  hesitation 
only  when  he  spoke  in. the  Senate.  His  chief  motive  was  fear 
that  Germanicus,  who  had  at  his  disposal  so  many  legions,  such 
vast  auxiliary  forces  of  the  allies,  and  such  wonderful  popularity, 
might  prefer  the  possession  to  the  expectation  of  empire.  He 
looked  also  at  public  opinion,  wishing  to  have  the  credit  of 
having  been  called  and  elected  by  the  State  rather  than  of 
having  crept  into  power  through  the  intrigues  of  a  wife  and  a 
dotard's  adoption.  It  was  subsequently  understood  that  he 
assumed  a  wavering  attitude,  to  test  likewise  the  temper  of  the 
nobles.  For  he  would  twist  a  word  or  a  look  into  a  crime  and 
treasure  it  up  in  his  memory. 

8.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Senate  he  allowed  nothing  to  be 
discussed  but  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  whose  will,  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  Vestal  Virgins,  named  as  his  heirs  Tiberius 
and  Li  via.  The  latter  was  to  be  admitted  into  the  Julian  family 
with  the  name  of  Augusta  ;  next  in  expectation  were  the  grand- 
and  great-grandchildren.  In  the  third  place,  he-ted  named  the 
chief  men  of  the  State,  most  of  whom  he  hated,  simply  out  of 
ostentation  and  to  win  credit  with  posterity.  *  His  legacies  were  not. 
beyond  the  scale  of  a  private  citizen,  except  a  bequest  of  fort)^ 
three  million  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces  *  "to  the  people  and 
"populace  of  Rome,",  of  one  thousand  f  to  every  praetorian 
soldier,  and  of  three  hundred  %  to  every  man  in  the  legionary 
cohorts  composed  of  Roman  citizens.  ' 

Next  followed  a  deliberation  about  funeral  honours.  Of.these 
the  most  imposing  were  thought  fitting.  The  procession  was  to 
be  conducted  through  "  the  gate  of  triumph,"  on  the  motion  of 
Gallus  Asinius ;  the  titles  of  the  laws  passed,  the  names  of  the 
jiations  conquered  by  Augustus  were  to  be  borne  in  front,  on  that 
•of  Lucius  Arruntius.  Messala  Valerius  further  proposed  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Tiberius  should  be  yearly  renewed,  and 
when  Tiberius  asked  him  whether  it  was  2XJiis  bidding  that  he 
had  brought  forward  this  motion,  he  replied  that  he  had  pro- 
posed it  spontaneously,  and  that  in  whatever  concerned  the 
State  her-would  use  only  his  own  discretion,  even  at  the  risk  of 
offending.  This  was  the  only  style  of  adulation  which  yet 
remained.  The  Senators  unanimously  exclaimed  that  the  body 
ought  to.  be  borne  on  their  shoulders  to  the  funeral  pile.  The 
emperor  left  the  point  to  them  with  disdainful  moderation,  and  he 
then  admonished  the  people  by  a  proclamation  not  to  indulge  in 
that  tumultuous  enthusiasm  which  had  distracted  the  funeral  of 
the  Divine  Julius,  or  express  a  wish  that  Augustus  should  be 
burnt  in  the  Forum  instead  of  in  his  appointed  resting-place  in 
the  Campus  Martius. 
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On  the  day  of  the  funeral  soldiers  stood  round  as  a  guard, 
amid  much  ridicule  from  those  who  had  either  themselves  wit- 
nessed or  who  had  heard  from  their  parents  of  the  famous  day 
when  slavery  was  still  something  fresh,  and  freedom  had  beeii 
resought  in  vain,  when  the  slaying  of  Cassar,  the  Dictator,  seemed 
to  some  the  vilest,  to  others,  the  most  glorious  of  deeds.  "Now," 
they  said,  "  an  aojed  sovereign,  whose  power  had  lasted  long, 
"  who  had  provided  his  heirs  with  abundant  means  to  coerce  the 
"  State,  requires  forsooth  the  defence  of  soldiers  that  his  burial 
"  may  be  undisturbed." 

9.  Then  followed  much  talk  about  Augustus  himself,  and 
many  expressed  an  idle  wonder  that  the  same  day  marked  the 
beginning  of  his  assumption  of  empire  and  the  close  of  his  life, 
and,  again,  that  he  had  ended  his  days  at  Nola  in  the  same 
house  and  room  as  his  father  Octavius.  People  extolled  too  the 
number  of  Jiis  consulships,  in  which  he  had  equalled  Valerius 
Corvus  and  Caius  Marius  combined,  the  continuance  for  thirty- 
seven  years  of  the  tribunitian  power,  the  title  of  Imperator 
twenty-one  times  earned,  and  his  other  honours  which  had  been 
either  frequently  repeated  or  were  wholly  new.  Sensible  men, 
however,  spoke  variously  of  his  life  with  praise  and  censure. 
Some  said  '*  that  dutiful  feeling  towards  a  father,  and  the  necessi- 
"  ties  of  the  State  in  which  laws  had  then  no  place,  drove  him 
"  into  civil  war,  which  can  neither  be  planned  nor  conducted  on 
"  any  right  principles.  He  had  often  yielded  to  Antonius,  vvhile 
"  he  was  taking  vengeance  on  his  father's  murderers,  often  also 
"  to  Lepidus.  When  the  latter  sank  into  feeble  dotage  and  the 
"  fonner  had  been  ruined  by  his  profligacy,  the  only  remedy  for 
"  his  distracted  country  was  the  rule  of  a  single  man.  *  Yet  the 
"  State  had  been  organized  under  the  name  neither  of  a  kingdom 
"nor  a  dictatorship,  but  under  that  of  a  prince.  The  ocean  and 
"  remote  rivers  were  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  ;  the  legions, 
"  provinces,  fleets,  all  things  were  linked  together  ;  there  was  law 
"for  the  citizens;  there  was  respect  shown  to  the  allies.  Thecapital 
"  had  been  embellished  on  a  grand  scale  ;  only  in  a  few  instances^ 
"  had  he  resorted  to  force,  simply  to  secure  general  tranquillity."/ 

10.  It  was  said,  on  the  other  hand,  "  that  filial  duty  and  State 
"  necessity  were  merely  assumed  as  a  mask.  It  was  really  from  a 
"  lust  of  sovereignty  that  he  had  excited  the  veterans  by  bribery, 
"  had,  when  a  young  man  and  a  subject,  raised  an  army,  tampered 
"with  the  Consul's  legions,  and  feigned  an  attachment  to  the  fac- 
"  tion  of  Pompeius.  Then,  when  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  he 
"  had  usurped  the  high  functions  and  authority  of  Praetor,  when 
"  Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  slain — whether  they  were  destroyed  by 
"  the  enemy,  or  Pansa  by  poison  infused  into  a  wound,  Hirtius  by 
"  his  own  soldiers  and  Caesar's  treacherous  machinations — he  at 
**  once  possessed  himself  of  both  their  armies,  wrested  the  con- 
"  sulate  from  a  reluctant  Senate,  and  turned  against  the  State  the 
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"  arms  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  against  Antonius.  Citi- 
"  zens  were  proscribed,  lands  divided,  without  so  much  as  the 
"  approval  of  those  who  executed  these  deeds.  Even  granting 
**  that  the  deaths  of  Cassius  and  of  the  Bruti  were  sacrifices  to 
"  a  hereditary  enmity  /though  duty  requires  us  to  waive  private 
"  feuds  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare),  still  Pompeius  had  been 
**  deluded  by  the  phantom  of  peace,  and  Lepidus  by  the  mask  of 
"  friendship.  Subsequently,  Antonius  had  been  lured  on  by  the 
"  treaties  of  Tarentum  and  Brundisium,  and  by  his  marriage  with 
"  the  sister,  and  paid  by  his  death  the  penalty  of  a  treacherous 
"  alliance.  No  doubt,  there  was  peace  after  all  this,  but  it  was 
"  a  peace  stained  with  blood  ;  there  were  the  disasters  of  LoUius 
*  and  Varus,  the  murders  at  Rome  of  the  Varros,  Egnatii,  and 
*'Juli." 

The  domestic  life  too  of  Augustus  was  not  spared.  **  Nero's 
*•  wife  had  been  taken  from  him,  and  there  had  been  the  farce  of 
"  consulting  the  pontiffs,  whether,  with  a  child  conceived  and  not 
*'  yet  bom,  she  could  properly  marry.  There  were  the  excesses  of 
*•  Ouintus  Tedius  and  Vedius  PoUio  ;  last  of  all,  there  was  Livia, 
*'  terrible  to  the  State  as  a  mother,  terrible  to  the  house  of  the 
'•  Caesars  as  a  stepmother.  No  honour  was  left  for  the  gods,  when 
"  Augustus  chose  to  be  himself  worshipped  with  temples  and 
**  statues,  like  those  of  the  deities,  and  with  flamens  and  priests. 
"He  had  not  even  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  successor  out  of  affec- 
"  tion  or  any  regard  to  the  State,  but,  having  thoroughly  seen  his 
**  arrogant  and  savage  temper,  he  had  sought  glory  for  himself  by  a 
**  contrast  of  extreme  wickedness."  For,  in  fact,  Augustus,  a  few 
years  before,  when  he  was  a  second  time  asking  from  the  Senate 
the  tribunitian  power  for  Tiberius,  though  his  speech  was  compli- 
mentary, had  thrown  out  certain  hints  as  to  his  manners,  style, 
and  habits*  of  life,  which  he  meant  as  reproaches,  while  he  seemed 
to  excuse.  However,  when  his  obsequies  had  been  duly  per- 
formed, a  temple  with  a  religious  ritual  was  decreed  him. 

1 1.  After  this  all  prayers  were  addressed  to  Tiberius.  He,  on 
his  part,  urged  various  considerations,  the  greatness  of  the  em- 
pire, his  distrust  of  himself.  "  Only,''  he  said,  "  the  intellect  of 
"  the  Divine  Augustus  was  equal  to  such  a  burden.  Called  as 
"  he  had  been  by  him  to  share  his  anxieties,  he  had  learnt  by 
"  experience iiow  exposed  to  fortune's  caprices  was  the  task  of 
"  universal  /^e.  Consequently,  in  a  state  which  had  the  sup- 
"  port  of  so  many  great  men,  they  should  not  put  everything  on 
"  one  man,  as  many,  by  uniting  their  efforts  would  more  easily 
"  discharge  public  functions."  There  was  more  grand  sentiment 
than  good  faith  in  such  words.  Tiberius's  language,  even  in  mat- 
ters which  he  did  not  care  to  conceal,  either  from  nature  or 
habit,  was  always  hesitating  and  obscure,  and  now  that  he  was 
struggling,  to  hide  his  feelings  completely,  it  was  all  the  more 
involved  in  uncertainty  and  doubt.      The  Senators^  however, 
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whose  only  fear  was  lest  they  might  seem  to  understand  him, 
burst  into  complaints,  tears,  and  prayers.  They  raised  their 
hands  to  the  gods,  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  and  to  the  knees 
of  Tiberius,  when  he  ordered  a  document  to  be  produced  and 
read.  This  contained  a  description  of  the  resources  of  the  State, 
of  the  number  of  citizens  and  allies  under  arms,  of  the  fleets, 
subject  kingdoms,  provinces,  taxes,  direct  and  indirect,  neces- 
sary expenses  and  customary  bounties.  All  these  details  Augus- 
tus had  written  with  his  own  hand,  and  had  added  a  counsel, 
that  the  empire  should  be  confined  to  its  present  limits,  either 
from  fear  or  out  of  jealousy. 

12.  Meantime,  while  the  Senate  stooped  to  the  most  abject 
supplication,  Tiberius  happened  to  say  that  although  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  whole  burden  of  the  State,  yet  he  would  undertake 
the  charge  of  whatever  part  of  it  might  be  intrusted  to  him. 
Thereupon  Asinius  Gallus  said,  "  I  ask  you,  Caesar,  what  part  of 
"  the  State  you  wish  to  have  intrusted  to  you  ?  "  Confounded  by 
the  sudden  inquiry  he  was  silent  for  a  few  moments ;  then, 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  he  replied  that  it  would  by  no 
means  become  his  modesty  to  choose  or  to  avoid  in  a  case  where 
he  would  prefer  to  be  wholly  excused.  Then  Gallus  again,  who 
had  inferred  anger  from  his  looks,  said  that  the  question  had  not 
been  asked  with  the  intention  of  dividing  what  could  not  be  sepa- 
rated, but  to  convince  him  by  his  own  admission  that  the  body  of 
the  State  was  one,  and  must  be  directed  by  a  single  mind.  He 
further  spoke  in  praise  of  Augustus,  and  reminded  Tiberius  him- 
self of  his  victories,  and  of  his  admirable  deeds  for  many  years 
as  a  civilian.  Still,  Me  did  not  thereby  soften  the  emperor's 
resentment,  for  he  had  long  been  detested  from  an  impression 
that,  as  he  had  married  Vipsania,  daughter  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
who  had  once  been  the  wife  of  Tiberius,  he  aspired  to  be  more 
than  a  citizen,  and  kept  up  the  arrdgant  tone  of  his  father, 
Asinius  Pollio. 

13.  Next,  Lucius  Ammtius,  who  differed  but  little  from  the 
speech  of  Gallus,  gave  like  offence,  though  Tiberius  had  no  old 
grudge  against  him,  but  simply  mistrusted  him,  because  he  was 
rich  and  daring,  had  brilliant  accomplishments,  and  correspond- 
ingj)opularity.  For  Augustus,  when  in  his  last  conversations  he 
w3r  discussing  who  would  refuse  the  highest  place,  though 
sufficiently  capable,  who  would  aspire  to  it  without  being  equal 
to  it,  and  who  would  unite  both  the  ability  and  ambition,  had  de- 
scribed-Mawii^  Lepidus  as  able  but  contemptuously  indifferent, 
Gallus  Asinius  as  ambitious  and  incapable,  Lucius  Ammtius  as 
not  unworthy  of  it,  and,  should  the  chance  be  given  him,  sure  to 
make  the  venture.  About  the  two  first  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment, but  instead  of  Arruntius  some  have  mentioned  Cneius 
Piso,  and  all  these  men,  except  Lepidus,  were  soon  afterwards 
destroyed  by  various  charges  through  the  contrivance  of  Tiberius. 
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^uJntus  Haterius  too  and  Mamercus  Scaurus  ruffled  his  sus- 
picious temper,  Haterius  by  having  said — "  How  long,  CaesW, 
"  will  you  suffer  the  State  to  be  without  a  head  ? "  Scaurus  by 
the  remark  that  there  was  a  hope  that  the  Senate's  prayers 
would  not  be  fruitless,  seeing  that  he  had  not  used  his  right  as 
Tribune  to  negative  the  motion  of  the  Consuls.  Tiberius  in- 
stantly broke  out  into  invective  against  Haterius  ;  Scaurus,  with 
whom  he  was  far  more  deeply  displeased,  he  passed  over  in 
silence.  Wearied  at  last  by  the  assembly's  clamorous  impor- 
tunity and  the  urgent  demands  of  individual  Senators,  he  gave 
way  by  degrees,  not  admitting  that  he  undertook  empire,  but  yet 
Ceasing  to  refuse  it  and  to  be  entreated.  It  is  known  that 
Haterius  having  entered  the  palace  to  ask  pardon,  and  thrown 
himself  at  the  knees  of  Tiberius  as  he  was  walking,  was  almost 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  because  Tiberius  fell  forward,  accidentally 
or  from  being  entangled  by  the  supphant's  hands.  Yet  the  peril 
of  so  great  a  man  did  not  make  him  relent,  till  Haterius  went 
with  entreaties  to  Augusta,  and  was  saved  by  her  very  earnest 
intercessions. 

14,  Great  too  was  the  Senate's  sycophancy  to  Augusta.  Some 
would  have  her  styled  "  parent ; "  others  "  mother  of  the  coun- 
try," and  a  majority  proposed  that  to  the  name  of  Caesar  should 
be  added  '*  son  of  Julia."  The  emperor  repeatedly  asserted 
that  there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  honours  paid  to  women,  and 
that  he  would  observe  similar  moderation  in  those  bestowed  on 
himself,  but  annoyed  at  the  invidious  proposal,  and  indeed  regard- 
ing a  woman's  elevation  as  a  slight  to  himself,  he  would  not  allow 
so  much  as  a  lictor  to  be  assigned  her,  and  fbrbade  the  erection 
of  an  altar  in  memory  of  her  adoption,  and  any  like  distinction. 
But  for  Germanicus  Caesar  he  asked  pro-consular  powers,  and 
envoys  were  despatched  to]  confer  them  on  him,  and  also  to 
express  sympathy  with  his  grief  at  the  death  of  Augustus.  The 
same  request  was  not  made  for  Drusus,  because  he  was  consul 
elect  and  present  at  Rome.  Twelve  candidates  were  named  for 
the  praetorship,  the  number  which  Augustus  had  handed  down, 
and  when  the  Senate  urged  Tiberius  to  increase  it,  he  bound  him- 
self by  an  oath  not  to  exceed  it. 

1 5.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  the  elections  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Campus  Martins  to  the  Senate.  For  up  to  that 
day,  though  the  roost  important  rested  with  the  emperor's  choice, 
some  were  settled  by  the  partialities  of  the  tribes.  Nor  did  the 
people  complain  of  having  the  right  taken  from  them,  except  in 
mere  idle  talk,  and  the  Senate,  being  now  released  from  the 
.necessity  of  bribery  and  of  degrading  solicitations,  gladly  upheld 
the  change,  Tiberius  confining  himself  to  the  recommendation 
of  only  four  candidates  who  were  to  be  nominated  without 
rejection  or  canvass.  Meanwhile  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
asked  leave  to  exhibit  at  their  own  expense  games  to  be  named 
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after  Augustus  and  added  to  the  Calendar  as  the  Augustales. 
Money  was,  however,  voted  from  the  exchequer,  and  though 
the  use  of  the  triumphal  robe  in  the  circus  wasjjrescribedjit  was 
not  allowed  them  to  ride  in  a  chariot.  Soon  tne  annual  celebra- 
tion was  transferred  to  the  praetor,  to  whose  lot  fell  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  between  citizens  and  foreigners. 

1 6.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome  when  a  mutiny  broke 
out  in  the  legions  of  Pannonia,  which  could  be  traced  to  no  fresh 
cause  except  the  change  of  emperors  and  the  prospect  it  held 
out  of  license  in  tumult  and  of  profit  from  a  civil  war.  In  the 
summer  camp  three  legions  were  quartered,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Junius  Blaesus,  who  on  hearing  of  the  death 
of  Augustus  and  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  had  allowed 
his  men  a  rest  from  military  duties,  either  for  mourning  or 
rejoicing.  This  was  the  beginning  of  demoralization  among 
the  troops,  of  quarreling,  of  listening  to  the'talk  of  every  pesti- 
lent fellow,  in  short,  of  craving  for  luxury  and  idleness  and 
loathing  discipline  and  toil.  In  the  camp  was  one  Percennius, 
who  had  once  been  a  leader  of  one  of  the  theatrical  factions, 
then  became  a  common  soldier,  had  a  saucy  tongue,  and  had 
learnt  from  his  applause  of  actors  how  to  stir  up  a  crowd.  By 
working  on  ignorant  minds,  which  doubted  as  to  what  would  be 
the  terms  of  military  service  after  Augustus,  this  man  gradually 
influenced  themi  in  conversations  at  night  or  at  nightfall,  and 
when  the  better  men  had  dispersed,  he  gathered  round  him  all 
the  worst  spirits. 

17.  At  last,  when  there  were  others  ready  to  be  abettors  of  a 
mutiny,  he  asked,  in  the  tone  of  a  demagogue,  why,  like  slaves, 
they  submitted  to  a  few  centurions  and  still  fewer  tribunes. 
*'  When,"  he  said, "  will  you  dare  to  demand  relief,  if  you  do  not  go 
"  with  your  prayers  or  arms  to  a  new  and  yet  tottering  throne  ? 
**  We  have  blundered  enough  by  our  tameness  for  so  many  years, 
"  in  having  to  endure  thirty  or  forty 'campaign^  till  we  grow  old, 
"  most  of  us  with  bodies  maimed  by  wounds.  Even  dismissal 
"  is  not  the  end  of  our  service,  but,  quartered  under  a  legion's 
"  standard  we  toil  through  the  same  hardships  under  another 
"  title.  If  a  soldier  survives  so  many  risks,  he  is  still  dragged 
"  into  remote  regions  where,  under  the  name  of  lands,  he 
"receives  soaking' swamps  or  mountainous  wastes.  Assuredly, 
"  military  service  itself  is  burdensome  and  unprofitable ;  ten  ases* 
"  a  day  is  the  value  set  on  life  and  limb  ;  out  of  this,  clothing, 
"  arms,  tents,  as  well  as  the  mercy  of  centurions  and  exemptions 
"  from  duty  have  to  be  purchased.  But  indeed  of  floggings  and 
"  wounds,  of  hard  winters,  wearisome  summers,  of  terrible  war, 
"  or  barren  peace,  there  is  no  end.  Our  only  relief  can  come 
"  from  military  life  being  entered  on  under  fixed  conditions, 
"  from  receiving  each  the  pay  of  a  denarius,*  and  from  the  six- 
"  teenth  year  terminating  our  service.    We  must  be  retained  no 
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longer  under  a  standard,  but  in  the  same  camp  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  must  be  paid  us.  Do  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
which  have  just  got  their  two  denarii  per  man,  and  which  after 
"  sixteen  years  are  restored  to  their  homes,  encounter  more  perils  ? 
"  We  do  not  disparage  the  guards  of  the  capital ;  still,  here  amid 
"  barbarous  tribes  we  have  to  face  the  enemy  from  our  tents." 

1 8.  The  throng  applauded  from  various  motives,  some  point- 
ing with  indignation  to  the  marks  of  the  lash,  others  to  their 
grey  locks,  and  most  of  them  to  their  threadbare  garments  and 
naked  limbs.  At  last,  in  their  fury  they  went  so  far  as  to  propose 
to  combine  the  three  legions  into  one.  Driven  from  their  purpose 
by  the  jealousy  with  which  every  one  sought  the  chief  honour  for 
his  own  legion,  they  turned  to  other  thoughts,  and  set  up  in  one 
spot  the  three  eagles,  with  the  ensigns,  of  the  cohorts.  ,  At  the 
same  time  they  piled  up  turf  and  raised  a  mound,  that  they  might 
have  a  more  conspicuous  meeting-place.  Amid  the  bustle 
Blaesus  came  up.  He  upbraided  them  and  held  back  man 
after  man  with  the  exclamation,  "  Better  imbue  your  hands  in 
"  my  blood  :  it  will  be  less  guilt  to  slay  your  commander  than 
"it  is  to  be  in  revolt  from  the  emperor.  Either  living  I  will 
'*  uphold  the  loyalty  of  the  legions,  or  pierced  to  the  heart  I  will 
"  hasten  on  your  repentance." 

19.  None  the  less  however  was  the  mound  piled  up,  and  itwas 
quite  breast  high  when,  at  last  overcome  by  his  persistency,  they 
gave  up  their  purpose.  Blaesus,  with  the  consummate  tact  of  an 
orator,  said,  "It  is  not  through  mutiny  and  tumult  that  the 
'*  desires  of  the  army  ought  to  be  communicated  to  Caesar,  nor 

v"^did  our  soldiers  of  old  ever  ask  so  novel  a  boon  of  ancient 
*^  commanders,  nor  have  you  yourselves  asked  it  of  the  Divine 
**  Augustus.  It  is  far  from  opportune  that  the  emperor's  cares,r 
"  now  in  their  first  beginning,  should  be  aggravated  If,  how- 
"  ever,  you  are  bent  upon  attempting  in  peace  what  even  after 
*'  your  victory  in  the  civil  wars  you  did  not  demand,  why,  con- 
"  trary  to  the  habit  of  obedience,  contrary  to  the  law  of  dis- 
"  cipline,  do  you  meditate  violence  .**  Decide  on  sending  envoys, 
"  and  give  them  instructions  in  your  presence." 

It  was  carried  by  acclamation  that  the  son  of  Blaesus,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  should  undertake  the  mission,  and  demand  for  the 
soldiers  release  from  service  after  sixteen  years.  He  was  to 
have  the  rest  of  their  message  when  the  first  part  had  been 
successfuL  After  the  young  man's  departure  there  was  com- 
parative quiet,  but  there  was  an  arrogant  tone  among  the  soldiers, 
to  whom  the  fact  that  their  commander's  son  was  pleading  their 
common  cause  clearly  showed  that  they  had  wrested  by  compul- 
sion what  they  had  failed  to  obtain  by  good  behaviour. 

20.  Meanwhile  the  companies  which  previous  to  the  mutiny 
had  been  sent  to  Nauportiis  *  to  make  roads  and  bridges  and 
for '  other  purposes,  when  they  heard   of   the  tumult  in  the 
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camp,  tore  up  the  standards,  and  having  plundered  the  neigh-^^ 
bouring  villages  and  Nauportus  itself,  which  was  like  a  towniP 
assailed  the  centurions  who  restrained  them  with  jeers  and 
insults,  last  of  all,  with  blows.  Their  chief  rage  was  against 
Aufidienus  Rufus,  the  camp-prefect,  whom  they  dragged  from  a 
waggon,  loaded  with  baggage,  and  drove  on  at  the  head  of 
the  column,  asking  him  in  ridicule  whether  he  liked  to  bear  such 
huge  burdens  and  such  long  marches.  Rufus,  who  had  long 
been  a  common  soldier,  then  a  centurion,  and "  subsequently 
camp-prefect,  tried  to  revive  the  old  severe  discipline,  inured  as 
he  was  to  work  and  toil,  and  all  the  sterner  because  he  had 
endured. 

2 1 .  On  the  arrival  of  these  troops  the  mutiny  broke  out  afresh, 
and  straggling  from  the  camp  they  plundered  the  neighbourhood. 
Blaesus  ordered  a  few  who  had  conspicuously  loaded  themselves 
with  spoil  to  be  scourged  and  imprisoned  as  a  terror  to  the  rest ; 
for,  even  as  it  then  was,  the  commander  was  still  obeyed  by  the 
centurions  and  by  all  the  best  men  among  the  soldiers.  As  the 
men  were  dragged  off,  they  struggled  violently,  clasped  the  knees 
of  the  bystanders,  called  to  their  comrades  by  name,  or  to  the 
company,  cohort,  or  legion  to  which  they  respectively  belonged, 
exclaiming  that  all  were  threatened  with  the  same  fate.  At  the 
same  time  they  heaped  abuse  on  the  commander  ;  they  appealed 
to  heaven  and  to  the  gods,  and  left  nothing  undone  by  which 
they  might  excite  resentment  and  pity,  alarm  and  rage.  They 
all  rushed  to  the  spot,  broke  open  the  guard-house,  unbound  the 
prisoners,  and  were  in  a  moment  fraternising  with  deserters  and 
men  convicted  on  capital  charges. 

22.  Thence  arose  a  more  furious  outbreak,  with  more  leaders 
of  the  mutiny.  Vibulenus,  a  common  soldier,  was  hoisted  in  front 
of  the  general's  tribunal  on  the  shoulders  of  the  bystanders  and 
addressed  the  excited  throng,  who  eagerly  awaited  his  intentions. 
"  You  have  indeed,"  he  said,  "  restored  light  and  air  to  these 
"innocent  and  most  unhappy  men,  but  who  restores  to  my 
"  brother  his  life,  or  my  brother  to  myself.?  Sent  to  you  by  the 
"  Gennan  army  in  our  common  cause,  he  was  last  night  butchered 
"  by  the  gladiators  whom  the  general  keeps  and  arms  for  the 
"  destruction  of  his  soldiers.  Answer,  Blaesus,  where  you  have 
"  flung  aside  the  corpse  ?  Even  an  enemy  grudges  not  burial. 
"  When,  with  embraces  and  tears,  I  have  sated  my  grief,  order 
"  me  also  to  be  slain,  provided  only  that  when  we  have  been 
"  destroyed  for  no  crime,  but  only  because  we  consulted  the 
"  good  of  the  legions,  we  may  be  buried  by  these  men  around  me." 

23.  He  inflamed  their  excitement  by  weeping  and  smiting  his 
breast  and  face  with  his  hands.  Then,  hurling  aside  those  who 
bore  him  on  their  shoulders,  and  impetuouslyflinging  himself  at  the 
feet  of  one  man  after  another,  he  roused  such  dismay  and  indigna- 
tion that  some  of  the  soldiers  put  fetters  on  the  gladiators  who 
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were  among  the  number  of  Blaesus's  slaves,  others  did  the  like  to 
the  rest  of  his  household,  while  a  third  party  hurried  out  to  look 
for  the  corpse.  And  had  it  not  quickly  been  known  that  no  corpse 
was  found,  that  the  slaves,  when  tortures  were  applied,  denied 
the  murder,  and  that  the  man  never  had  a  brother,  they  would 
have  been  on  the  point  of  destroying  the  general.  As  it  was, 
they  thrust  out  the  tribunes  and  the  camp-prefect  ;  they  plun- 
dered the  baggage  of  the  fugitives,  and  they  killed  a  centurion, 
Lucilius,  to  whom,  with  soldiers'  humour,  they  had  given  the 
name  "  Bring  another,"  because  when  he  had  broken  one  vine- 
stick  on  a  man's  back,  he  would  call  in  a  loud  voice  for  another 
and  another.  The  rest  sheltered  themselves  in  concealment,  and 
one  only  was  detained,  Clemens  Julius,  whom  the  soldiers  con- 
sidered a  fit  person  to  carry  messages,  from  his  ready  wit.  Two 
legions,  the  eighth  and  the  fifteenth,  were  actually  drawing 
swords  against  each  other,  the  former  demanding  the  death  of 
a  centurion,  whom  they  nicknamed  Sirpicus,  'while  the  men  of 
the  fifteenth  defended  him,  but  the  soldiers  of  the  ninth  inter- 
posed their  entreaties,  and  when  these  were  disregarded,  their 
menaces. 

24.  This  intelligence  had  such  an  effect  on  Tiberius,  close  as 
he  was,  and  most  careful  to  .hush  up  every  very  serious  disaster, 
that  he  despatched  theHt)im?^  Drusus  with  the  leading  men  of 
the  State  and  with  two  praetorian  cohorts,  without  any  definite 
instructions,  to  take  suitable  measures.  The  cohorts  were 
strengthened  beyond  their  usual  force  with  some  picked  troops. 
There  was  in  addition  a  considerable  part  of  the  praetorian 
cavalry,  and  the  flower  of  the  German  soldiery,  which  was  then 
the  emperor's  guard.  With  them  too  was  the  commander  of  the 
praetorians,  iEliiis  Sejanus,  who  had  been  associated  with  his 
own  father,  Strabo,  had  great  influence  with  Tiberius,  and  was  to 
advise  and  direct  the  young  prince,  and  to  hold  out  punishment 
or  reward  to  the.  soldiers.  When  Drusus  approached,  the  legions, 
as  a  mark  of  respect,  met  him,  not  as  usual,  with  glad  looks  or 
the  glitter  of  military  decorations,  but  in  unsightly  squalor,  and 
faces  which,  though  they  simulated  grief,  rather  expressed 
defiance. 

25.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  entrenchments,  they  secured 
the  gates  with  sentries,  and  ordered  bodies  of  armed  men  to  be 
in  readiness  at  certain  points  of  the  camp.  The  rest  crowded 
round  the  general's  tribunal  in  a  dense  mass.  Drusus  stood 
there,  and  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand  demanded  silence.  As 
often  as  they  turned  their  eyes  back  on  the  throng,  they  broke 
into  savage  exclamations,  then  looking  up  to  Drusus  they 
trembled.  There  was  a  confused  hum,  a  fierce  shouting,  and  a 
sudden  lull.  Urged  by  conflicting  emotions,  they  felt  panic  and 
they  caused  the  like.  At  last,  in  an  interval  of  the  uproar,  Drusus 
read  his. father's  letter,  in  which  it  was  fully  stated  that  he  had  a 
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special  care  for  the  brave  legions  with  which  he  had  endured  a 
number  of  campaigns  ;  that,  as  soon  as  his  mind  had  recovered 
from  its  grief,  he  would  lay  their  demands  before  the  Senators  ; 
that  meanwhile  he  haJ  sent  his  son  to  concede  unhesitatingly 
what  could  be  immediately  granted,  and  that  the  rest  must  be 
reserved  for  the  Senate,  which  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  showing 
either  favour  or  severity. 

26.  The  crowd  replied  that  they  had  delivered  their  instruc- 
tions to  Clemens,  one  of  the  centurions,  which  he  was  to  convey 
to  Rome.'l3de»./began  to  speak  of  the  soldiers'  discharge  after 
sixteen  years,*^  the  rewards  of  completed  service,  of  the  daily 
pay  being  a  denarius,  and  of  the  veterans  not  being  detained 
under  a  standard.  When  Drusus  pleaded  in  answer  reference 
to  the  Senate  and  to  his  father,  he  was  interrupted  by  a  tumul- 
tuous -shout.  "Why  had  he  come,  neither  to  increase  the 
"  soldiers'  pay,  nor  to  alleviate  their  hardships,  in  a  word,  with 
"  no  power  to  better  their  lot  .'*  Yet  heaven  knew  that  "^11  were 
"  allowed  to  scourge  and  to  execute.  Tiberius  used  formerly  in 
**  the  name  of  Augustus  to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  leffi^ir\ 
"and  the  same  tricks  were  now  revived  by  Drusus.  Was  i^felt^ 
"sons  who  were  to  visit  them?  Certainly,  it  was  a  new  fhingc 
**  for  the  emperor  to  refer  to  the  Senate  merely  what  concerned 
"  the  soldier's  interests.  Was  then  the  same  Senate  to  be  con- 
"  suited  whenever  notice  was  given  of  an  execution  or  of  a  battle  ?' 
"  Were  their  rewards  to  be  at  the  discretion  of  absolute  rulers, 
"  their  punishments  to  be  without  appeal  ? " 

27.  At  last  they  deserted  the  general's  tribunal,  and  to  any 
praetorian  soldier  or  friend  of  Caesar's  who  met  them,  they  used 
those  threatening  gestures  which  are  the  cause  of  strife  and  the 
beginning  of  a  conflict,  with  special  rage  against  Cneius  Len- 
tulus,  because  they  thought  that  he  above  all  others,  by  his  age 
and  warlike  renown,  encouraged  Drusus,  and  was  the  first  to 
scorn  such  blots  on  military  discipline.  Soon  after,  as  he  was 
leaving  with  Drusus  to  betake  himself  in  foresight  of  his  danger 
to  the  winter  camp,  they  surrounded  him,  and  asked  him  again 
and  again  whither  he  was  going ;  was  it  to  the  emperor  or  to  the 
Senate,  there  also  to  oppose  the  interests  of  thSe  legions.  At 
the  same  moment  they  menaced  him  savagely  and  flung  stones. 
And  now,  bleeding  from  a  blow,  and  feeling  destruction  cer- 
tain, he  was  rescued  by  the  hurried  arrival  of  the  throng  which 
had  accompanied  Drusus. 

28.  That  terrible  night  which  threatened  an  explosion  of  crime 
was  tranquillised  by  a  mere  accident.  Suddenly  in  a  clear  sky 
the  moon's  radiance  seemed  to  die  away.  This  the  soldiers  in 
their  ignorance  of  the  cause  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  condi-  * 
tion,  comparing  the- failure  of  her  light  to  their  own  efforts,  and 
imagining  that  their  attempts  would  end  prosperously  should 
her  brightness  and  splendour  be  restored  to  the  goddess.     And 
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so  they  raised  a  din  with  brazen  instruments  and  the  combined 
notes  of  trumpets  and  horns,  with  joy  or  sorrow,  as  she  brightened 
or  grew  dark.  When  clouds  arose  and  obstructed  their  sight, 
and  it  was  thought  she  was  buried  in  the  gloom,  with  that  prone- 
ness  to  superstition  which  steals  over  minds  once  thoroughly 
cowed,  they  lamented  that  this  was  a  portent  of  neveJending 
hardship,  and  that  heaven  frowned  on  their  deeds.  ^ 

Drusus,  thinking  that  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  this  change 
in  their  temper  and  turn  what  chance  had  offered  to  a  wise 
account,  ordered  the  tents  to  be  visited.  Clemens,  the  cen- 
turion, was  summoned  with  all  others  who  for  their  good  qualities 
were  liked  by  the  common  soldiers.  These  men  made  their 
way  among  the  patrols,  sentries  and  guards  of  the  camp-gates, 
suggesting  hope  or  holding  out  threats.  "  How  long  will  you 
"  besiege  the  emperor's  son  ?  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  our 
"strifes?  jJVill  Percennius  and  Vibulenus  give  pay  to  the 
"  soldiers  luid  land  to  those  who  have  earned  their  discharge  ? 
"  In  a  word,  are  they,  instead  of  the  Neros  and  the  Drusi,  to 
"  control  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  ?  Why  are  we  not 
"  rather  first  in  our  repentance,  as  we  were  last  in  the  offence  ?i 
"  Demands  made  in  common  are  granted  slowly  ;  a  separate 
"  favour  you  may  deserve  and  receive  at  the  same  moment," 

With  minds  affected  by  these  words  and  growing  mutually 
suspicious,  they  divided  off  the  new  troops  from  the  old,  and 
one  legion  from  another.  Then  by  degrees  the  instinct  of  obe- 
dience returned.  They  quitted  the  gates  and  restored  to  their 
places  the  standards  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  mutiny  they 
had  grouped  into  one  spot. 

29.  At  daybreak  Drusus  called  them  to  an  assembly,  and, 
though  not  a  practised  speaker,  yet  with  natural  dignity  up- 
braided them  for  their  past  and  commended  their  present 
behaviour.  "He  was  not,"  he  said,  "  to  be  conquered  by  terror 
or  by  threats.  Were  he  to  see  them  inclining  to  submission  and 
hear  the  language  of  entreaty,  he  would  write  to  his  father,  that 
he  might  be  merciful  and  receive  the  legions'  petition.  At  their 
prayer,  Blsesus  andXucius  Apronius,  a  Roman  knight  on  Drusus's 
siaff,  with  Justus  Catonius,  a  first-rank  centurion,  were  again  sent 
to  Tiberius.  Then  ensued  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  them, 
some  maintaining  that  it  was  best  to  wait  the  envoys'  return 
and  meanwhile  humour  the  soldiers,  others,  that  stronger 
measiA-es  ought  to  be  used,  inasmuch  as  the  rabble  knows  no 
meanj,  and  inspires  fear,  unless  they  are  afraid,  though  when  they 
have  once  been  overawed,  they  can  be  safely  despised.  "  While 
"  superstition  still  swayed  them,  the  general  should  apply  terror 
"  by  removing  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny." 

Drusus's  temper  was  inclined  to  harsh  measures.  He  sum- 
moned Vibulenus  and  Percennius  and  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death.     The  common  account  is  that  they  were  buried  in  the 
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general's  tent,  though  according  to  some  their  bodies  were  flung 
outside  the  entrenchments  for  all  to  see. 

30.  Search  was  then  made  for  all  the  chief  mutineers.  Some 
as  they  roamed  outside  the  camp  were  cut  down  by  the  cen- 
turions or  by  soldiers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Some  even  the 
companies  gave  up  in  proof  of  their  loyalty.  The  men's  troubles 
were  increased  by  an  early  winter  with  continuous  storms  so 
violent  that  they  could  not  go  beyond  their  tents  or  meet  together 
or  keep  the  standards  in  their  places,  from  which  they  were 
perpetually  torn  by  hurricane  and  rain.  And  there  still  lingered 
the  dread  of  the  divine  wrath  ;  nor  was  it  without  meaning,  they 
thought,  that,  hostile  to  an  impious  host,  the  stars  grew  dim  and 
storms  burst  over  them.  Their  only  relief  from  misery  was  to 
quit  an  ill-omened  and  polluted  camp,  and,  having  purged  them- 
selves of  their  guilt,  to  betake  themselves  again  every  one  to  his 
winter-quarters.  First  the  eighth,  then  the  fifteenth  legion  re- 
turned ;  the  ninth  cried  again  and  again  that  they  ought  to  wait 
for  the  letter  from  Tiberius,  but  soon  finding  themselves  isolated 
by  the  departure  of  the  rest,  they  voluntarily  forestalled  their 
inevitable  fate.  Drusus,  without  awaiting  the  envoys'  return, 
as  for  the  present  all  was  quiet,  went  back  to  Rome. 

31.  About  the  same  time,  from  the  same  causes,  the  legions 
of  Germany  rose  in  mutiny,  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  their 
greater  numbers,  in  the  confident  hope  that  Germanicus  Caesar 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  anothei-'s  supremacy  and  would 
offer  himself  to  the  legions,  whose  strength  would  carry  every- 
thing before  it.  There  were  two  armies  on  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine  ;  that  named  the  upper  army  had  Caius  Silius  for  general ; 
the  lower  was  under  the  charge  of  Aulus  Caecina.  The  supreme 
direction  rested  with  Germanicus,  then  busily  employed  in 
conducting  the  assessmeiit  of  Gaul.  The  troops  under  the 
control  of  Silius,  with  minds  yet  in  suspense,  watched  the  issue 
of  mutiny  elsewhere  ;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  lower  army  fell  into 
a  frenzy,  which  had  its  beginning  in  the  men  of  the  twenty-first 
and  fifth  legions,  and  into  which  the  first  and  twentieth  were  also 
drawn.  For  they  were  all  quartered  in  the  same  summer-camp, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  enjoying  ease  or  having  only  light 
duties.  Accordingly  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  a 
rabble  of  city  slaves,  who  had  been  enlisted  under  a  recent  levy 
at  Rome,  habituated  to  laxity  and  impatient  of  hardship,  filled 
the  ignorant  minds  of  the  other  soldiers  with  notions  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  veteran  might  demand  a  timely  dis- 
charge, the  young,  more  liberal  pay,  all,  an  end  of  their  miseries, 
and  vengeance  on  the  cruelty  of  centurions. 

It  was  not  one  alone  who  spoke  thus,  as  did  Percennius  among 
the  legions  of  Pannonia,  nor  was  it  in  the  ears  of  trembling 
soldiers,  who  looked  v/ith  apprehension  to  other  and  mightier 
armies,  but  there  was  sedition  in  many  a  face  and  voice.    "  The 
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"  Roman  world/'  they  said,  "  was  in  their  hand ;  their  victories 
"  aggrandised  the  State ;  it  was  from  them  that  emperors 
"  received  their  titles." 

32.  Nor  did  their  commander  check  them.  Indeed,  the  blind 
rage  of  so  many  had  robbed  him  of  his  resolution.  In  a  sudden 
frenzy  they  rushed  with  drawn  swords  on  the  centurions,  the 
immemorial  object  of  the  soldiers'  resentment  and  the  first 
cause  of  savage  fury.  They  threw  them  to  the  earth  and  beat 
them  sorely,  sixty  to  one,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  number 
of  centurions.  Then  t^^pn^  ft^P  ^^^T^  ^^^  ground,  mangled, 
and  some  lifeless,  they  flung  them  outside  the  entrenchments  or 
into  the  river  Rhine.  One  Septimius,  who  fled  to  the  tribunal 
and  was  grovelling  at  Cascina's  feet,  was  persistently  demanded 
till  he  was  given  up  to  destruction.  Cassius  Chaerea,  who  won 
for  himself  a  memory  with  posterity  by  the  murder  of  Caius 
Caesar,  being  then  a  youth  of  high  spirit,  cleared  a  passage 
with  his  sword  through  the  armed  and  opposing  throng.  Neither 
tribune  nor  camp-prefect  maintained  authority  any  longer. 
Patrols,  sentries,  and  whatever  else  the  needs  of  the  time  re- 
quired, were  distributed  by  the  men  themselves.  To  those  who 
could  guess  the  temper  of  soldiers  with  some  penetration,  the 
strongest  symptom  of  a  wide-spread  and  intractable  com- 
motion, was  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  divided  or  insti- 
gated by  a  few  persons,  they  were  unanimous  in  their  fury 
and  equally  unanimous  in  their  composure,  with  so  uniform 
a  consistency  that  one  would  have  thought  them  to  be  under 
command. 

33.  Meantime  Germanicus,  while,  as  I  have  related,  he 
was  collecting  the  taxes  of  Gaul,  received  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus*  He  was  married  to  the  granddaughter  of  Augustus, 
Agrippina,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  and  though 
he  was  himself  the  son  of  Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  and 
grandson  of  Augusta,  he  was  troubled  by  the  secret  hatred 
of  his  uncle  and  grandmother,  the  motives  for  which  were  the 
more  venomous  because  unjust.  For  the  memory  of  Drusus 
was  held  in  honour  by  the  Roman  people,  and  they  believed  that 
had  he  obtained  empire,  he  would  have  restored  freedom. 
Hence  they  regarded  Germanicus  with  favour  and  with  the 
same  hope.  He  was  indeed  a  young  man  of  unaspiring  temper, 
and  of  wonderful  kindliness,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
proud  and  mysterious  reserve  that  niarked  the  conversation  and 
the  features  of  Tiberius.  Then,  there  were  feminine  jealousies, 
Livia  feeling  a  stepmother's  bitterness  towards  Agrippina,  and 
Agrippina  herself  too  being  rather  excitable,  only  her  purity  and 
love  of  her  husband  gave  a'  right  direction  to  her  otherwise  im- 
perious disposition. 

34.  But  the  nearer  Germanicus  was  to  the  highest  hope,  the 
more  laboriously  did  he  exert  himself  for  Tiberius,  and  he  made 
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the  neighbouring  Sequani  and  all  the  Belgic  states  swear  obedi- 
ence to  him.  On  hearing  of  the  mutiny  in  the  legions,  he 
instantly  went  to  the  spot,  and  met  them  outside  the  camp, 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  seemingly  repentant.  As  SQon 
as  he  entered  the  entrenchments,  confused  murmurs  became 
audible.  Some  men,  seizing  his  hand  under  pretence  of  kissing  it, 
thrust  his  fingers  into  their  mouths,  that  he  might  touch  their 
toothless  gums  ;  others  showed  him  their  limbs  bowed  with  age. 
He  ordered  the  throng  which  stood  near  him,  as  it  seemed  a 
promiscuous  gathering,  to  separate  itself  into  its  military  com- 
panies. They  replied  that  they  would  hear  better  as  they  were. 
The  standards  were  then  to  be  advanced,  so  that  thus  at  least 
the  cohorts  might  be  distinguished.  The  soldiers  obeyed  re- 
luctantly. Then  beginning  with  a  reverent  mention  of  Augustus, 
he  passed  on  to  the  victories  and  triumphs  of  Tiberius,  dwelling 
with  especial  praise  on  his  glorious  achievements  with  those 
legions  in  Germany.  Next,  he  extolled  the  unify  of  Italy,  the 
loyalty  of  Gaul,  the  entire  absence  of  turbulence  or  strife.  He 
was  heard  in  silence  or  with  but  a  slight  murmur. 

35.  As  soon  as  he  touched  on  the  mutiny  and  asked  what 
had  become  of  soldierly  obedience,  of  the  glory  of  ancient  dis- 
cipline, whither  they  had  driven  their  tribunes  and  centurions, 
they  all  bared  their  bodies  and  taunted  him  with  the  scars  of 
their  wounds  and  the  marks  of  the  lash.  And  then  with  confused 
exclamations  they  spoke  bitterly  of  the  prices  of  exemptions, 
of  their  scanty  pay,  of  the  severity  of  their  tasks,  with  special 
mention  of  the  entrenchment,  the  fosse,  the  conveyance  of 
food,  building-timber,  fire-wood,  and  whatever  else  had  to  be 
procured  from  necessity,  or  as  a  check  on  idleness  in  the  camp. 
The  fiercest  clamour  arose  from  the  veteran  soldiers,  who,  as 
they  counted  their  thirty  campaigns  or  more,  implored  him  to 
relieve  worn- out  men,  and  not  let  them  die  under  the  same 
hardships,  but  have  an  end  of  such  harassing  service,  and  repose 
without  beggary.  Some  even  claimed  the  legacy  of  the  Divine 
Augustus,  with  words  of  good  omen  for  Germanicus,  and,  should 
he  wish  for  empire,  they  showed  themselves  abundantly  willing. 
Thereupon,  as  though  he  were  contracting  the  pollution  of  guilt, 
he  leapt  impetuously  from  the  tribunal.  The  men  opposed  his 
departure  with  their  weapons,  threatening  him  repeatedly  if  he 
would  not  go  back.  But '  Germanicus  protesting  that  he  would 
die  rather  than  cast  off  his  loyalty,  plucked  his  sword  from  his 
side,  raised  it  aloft  and  was  plunging  it  into  his  breast,  when 
those  nearest  him  seized  his  hand  and  held  it  by  force.  The 
remotest  and  most  densely  crowded  pai*t  of  the  throng,  and, 
what  almost  passes  belief,  some,  who  came  close  up  to  him, 
urg^  him  to  strike  the  blow,  and  a  soldier,  by  name  Calusidius, 
offered  him  a  drawn  sword,  saying,  that  it  was  sharper  than  his 
own.     Even  in  their  fury,  this  seemed  to  them  a  savage  act  and 
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one  of  evil  precedent,  and  there  was  a  pause  during  which 
Caesar's  friends  hurried  him  into  his  tent. 

36.  TRere  they  took  counsel  how  to  heal  matters.  For  news 
was  also  brought  that  the  soldiers  were  preparing  the  despatch 
of  envoys  who  were  to  draw  the  upper  army  into  their  cause ; 
that  the  capital  of  the  Ubii  was  marked  out  for  destruction,  and 
that  hands  with  the  stain  of  plunder  on  them  would  soon  be 
daring  enough  for  the  pillage  of  Gaul.  The  alarm  was  heightened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  aware  of  the  Roman 
mutiny,  and  would  certainly  attack  if  the  Rhine  bank  were 
undefended.  Yet  if  the  auxiliary  troops  and  allies  were  to  be 
armed  against  the  retiring  legions,  civil  war  was  in  fact  begun. 
Severity  would  be  dangerous  ;  profuse  liberality  would  be  scan- 
dalous. Whether  all  or  nothing  were  conceded  to  the  soldiery, 
the  State  was  equally  in  jeopardy. 

Accordingly,  having  weighed  their  plans  one  against  each 
other,  they  decided  that  a  letter  should  be  written  in  the  prince's 
name,  to  the  effect  that  full  discharge  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  served  in  twenty  campaigns ;  that  there  was  a  conditional 
release  for  those  who  had  served  sixteen,  and  that  they  were 
to  be  retained  under  a  standard  with  immunity  from  everything 
except  actually  keeping  off  the  enemy ;  that  the  legacies  which 
they  had  asked,  were  to  be  paid  and  doubled. 

37.  The  soldiers  perceived  that  all  this  was  invented  for  the 
occasion,  and  instantly  pressed  their  demands.  The  discharge 
from  service  was  quickly  arranged  by  the  tribunes.  Payment  was 
put  off  till  they  reached  their  respective  winter-quarters.  The 
men  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions  refused  to  go  till  in  the 
summer-camp  where  they  stood  the  money  was  made  up  out  of 
the  purses  of  Germanicus  himself  and  his  friends,  and  paid  in  full. 
The  first  and  twentieth  legions  were  led  back  by  their  officer 
Caecina  to  the  canton  of  the  Ubii,  marching  in  disgrace,  since 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  extorted  from  the  general  were 
carried  among  the  eagles  and  standards.  Germanicus  went  to  the 
Upper  Army,  and  the  second,  thirteenth,  and  sixteenth  legions, 
without  any  delay,  accepted  from  him  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  fourteenth  hesitated  a  little,  but  their  money  and  the  dis- 
charge were  offered  even  without  their  demanding  it. 

38.  Meanwhile  there  was  an  outbreak  among  the  Chauci, 
begun  by  some  veterans  of  the  mutinous  legions  on  garrison  duty. 

'  They  were  quelled  for  a  time  by  the  instant  execution  of  two 
soldiers.  Such  was  the  order  of  wnnius,  the  camp-prefect, 
more  as  a  salutary  warning  than  as  a  legal  act.  Then,  when  the 
commotion  increased,  he  fled  and  having  been  discovered,  as  his 
hiding  place  was  now  unsafe,  he  borrowed  a  resource  from  auda- 
city. "  It  was  not,"  he  told  them,  "the  camp-prefect,  it  was  Ger- 
"  manicus,  their  general,  it  was  Tiberius,  their  emperor,  whom 
"they  were  insulting."     At  the  same  moment,  overawing  all 
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resistance,  he  seized  the  standard,  faced  round  towards  the 
river-bank,  and  exclaiming  that  whoever  left  the  ranks,  he  would 
hold  as  a  deserter,  he^kuthem  back  into  their  winter-quarters, 
disaffected  indeed,  ktu  cowed.  ( 

39.  Meanwhile  envoys  froni  the  Senate  had  an  interview  with 
Germanicus,  who  had  now  returned,  at  the  Altar  of  the  Ubii. 
Two  legions,  the  first  and  twentieth,  with  veterans  discharged 
and  serving  under  a  standard,  were  there  in  winter-quarters.  In 
the  bewilderment  of  terror  and  conscious  guilt  they  were  pene- 
trated by  an  apprehension  that  persons  had  come  at  the  Senate's 
orders  to  cancel  the  concessions  they  had  extorted  by  mutiny. 
And  as  it  is  the  way  with  a  mob  to  fix  any  charge,  however 
groundless,  on  some  particular  person,  they  reproached  Munatius 
Plancus,  an  ex-consul  and  the  chief  envoy,  with  being  the  author 
of  the  Senate's  decree.  At  midnight  they  began  to  demand  the 
imperial  standard  kept  in  Germanicus's  quarters,  and  having 
rushed  together  to  the  entrance,  burst  the  door,  dragged  Caesar 
from  his  bed,  and  forced  him  by  menaces  of  death  to  give  up 
the  standard.  Then  roaming  through  the  camp- streets,  they  met 
the  envoys,  who  on  hearing  of  the  tumult  were  hastening  to 
Germanicus.  They  loaded  them  with  insults,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  murdering  them,  Plancus  especially,  whose  high  rank 
had  deterred  him  from  flight.  In  his  peril  he  found  safety  only 
in  the  camp  of  the  first  legion.  There  clasping  the  standards 
and  the  eagle,  he  sought  to  protect  himself  under  their  sanctity. 
And  had  not  the  eagle-bearer,  Calpumius,  saved  him  from  the 
worst  violence,  the  blood  of  an  envoy  of  the  Roman  people,  an 
occurrence  rare  even  among  our  foes,  would  in  a  Roman  camp 
have  stained  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

At  last,  with  the  light  of  day,  when  the  general  and  the  sol- 
diers and  the  whole  affair  were  clearly  recognised,  Germanicus 
entered  the  camp,  ordered  Plancus  to  be  conducted  to  him,  and 
received  him  on  the  tribunal.  He  then  upbraided  them  with 
their  fatal  infatuation,  revived  not  so  much  by  the  anger  of  the 
soldiers  as  by  that  of  heaven,  and  explained  the  reasons  of  the 
envoys'  arrival  On  the  rights  of  ambassadors,  on  the  dreadful 
and  undeserved  peril  of  Plancus,  and  also  on  the  disgrace  into 
which  the  legion  had  brought  itself,  he  dwelt  with  the  eloquence 
of  pity,  and  while  the  throng  was  confounded  rather  than  ap- 
peased, he  dismissed  the  envoys  with  an  escort  of  auxiliary 
cavalry. 

40.  Amid  the  alarm  all  condemned  Germanicus  for  not  going 
to  the  Upper  Army,  where  he  might  find  obedience  and  help 
against  the  rebels.  "  Enough  and  more  than  enough  blunders," 
they  said,  "  had  been  made  by  granting  discharges  and  money, 
•*  indeed,  by  conciliatory  measures.  Even  if  Germanicus  held 
"  his  own  life  cheap,  why  should  he  keep  a  little  son  and  a  preg- 
'^  nant  wife  among  madmen  who  outraged  every  human  right  ? 
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"  Let  these,  at  least,  be  restored  safely  to  their  grandsire  and  to 
"  the  State:" 

When  his  wife  spumed  the  notion,  protesting  that  she  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Divine  Augustus  and  could  face  peril  with  no 
degenerate  spirit,  he  at  last  embraced  her  and  the  son  of  their 
love  with  many  tears,  and  after  long  delay  compelled  her  to  de- 
part Slowly  moved  along  a  pitiable  procession  of  women,  a 
general's  fugitive  wife  with  a  little  son  in  her  bosom,  her  friends' 
wives  weeping  round  her,  as  with  her  they  were  dragging  them- 
selves from  the  camp.  Not  less  sorrowful  were  those  who 
remained. 

41 .  There  was  no  appearance  of  the  triumphant  general  about 
Germanicus,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  conquered  city  rather 
than  in  bis  own  camp,  while  groans  and  wailings  attracted  the 
ears  and  looks  even  of  the  soldiers.  They  came  out  of  their  tents, 
asking  "what  was  that  mournful  sound?  What  meant  the  sad  sight  .-^ 
"  Here  were  ladies  of  rank,  not  a  centurion  to  escort  them,  not  a 
"  soldier,  no  sign  of  a  prince's  wife,  none  of  the  usual  retinue. 
"  Could  they  be  going  to  the  Treveri,  to  subjects  of  the 
"  foreigner  ? "  Then  they  felt  shame  and  pity,  and  remembered 
her  father  Agrippa,  ter  grandfather  Augustus,  her  father-in-law 
Drusus,  her  own  glory  as  a  mother  of  children,  her  noble  purity. 
And  there  was  her  little  child  too,  bom  in  the  camp,  brought  up 
amid  the  tents  of  the  legions,  whom  they  used  to  call  in  soldiers' 
fashion,  Caligula,  because  he  often  wore  the  shoe  so  called,  to 
win  the  men's  goodwill.  But  nothing  moved  them  so  much  as 
jealousy  towards  the  Treveri.  They  entreated,  stopped  the  way, 
that  Agrippina  might  return  and  remain,  some  running  to  meet 
her,  while  most  of  them  went  back  to  Germanicus.  He,  with  a 
grief  and  anger  that  were  yet  fresh,  thus  began  to  address  the 
throng  around  him — 

42.  "  Neither  wife  nor  son  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  father 
•*  and  the  State.  But  he  will  surely  have  the  protection  of  his  own 
"  majesty,  the  empire  of  Rome  that  of  our  other  armies.  My  wife 
"  and  children  whom,  were  it  a  question  of  your  glory,  1  would 
"willingly  expose  to  destruction,  I  now  remove  to  a  distance 
"  from  your  fury,  so  that  whatever  wickedness  is  thereby  threat- 
"  ened,  may  be  expiated  by  my  blood  only,  and  that  you  may 
"  not  be  made  more  guilty  by  the  slaughter  of  a  great-grandson 
**  of  Augustus,  and  the  murder  of  a  daughter-in4aw  of  Tiberius. 
"  For  what  have  you  not  dared,  what  have  you  not  profaned 
"  during  these  days  .«*  What  name  shall  I  give  to  this  gathering  ? 
"  Am  I  to  call  you  soldiers,  you  who  have  beset  with  entrench- 
"  ments  and  arms  your  general's  son,  or  citizens,  when  you  have 
"  trampled  under  foot  the  authority  of  the  Senate  t  Even  the 
"  rights  of  public  enemies,  the  sacred  character  of  the  ambassador, 
"  and  the  law  of  nations  have  been  violated  by  you.  The  Divine 
"  Julius  once  quelled  an  army's  mutiny  with  a  single  word  by 
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"  calling  those  who  were  renouncing  their  military  obedience  *  citi 
"  zens/  .  The  Divine  Augustus  cowed  the  legions  who  had  fought 
"  at  Actium  with  one  look  of  his  face.  Though  I  am  not  yet  what 
"  they  were,  still,  descended  as  I  am  from  them,  it  would  be  a 
"  strange  and  unworthy  thing  should  I  be  spumed  by  the  soldiery 
"  of  Spain  or  Syria,  First  and  twentieth  legions,  you  who  re- 
"  ceived  your  standards  from  Tiberius,  you,  men  of  the  twentieth 
*'who  have  shared  with  me  so  many  battles  and  have  been  enriched 
"  with  so  many  rewards,  is  not  this  a  fine  gratitude  with  which 
"  you  are  repaying  your  general  ?  Are  these  the  tidings  which  I 
**  shall  have  to  carry  to  my  father  when  he  hears  only  joyful  intel- 
"  ligence  from  our  other  provinces,  that  his  own  recruits,  his  own 
"  veterans  are  not  satisfied  with  discharge  or  pay  ;  that  here  only 
"  centurions  are  murdered,  tribunes  driven  away,  envoys  impri- 
"  soned,  camps  and  rivers  stained  with  blood,  while  I  am  myself 
"  dragging  on  a  precarious  existence  amid  those  who  hate  me  ? 

43.  "  Why,  on  the  first  day  of  our  meeting,  why  did  you,  my 
'*  friends,  wrest  from  me,  in  your  blindness,  the  steel  which  I  was 
"  preparing  to  plunge  into  my  breast  ?  Better  and  more  loving 
"  was  the  act  of  the  man  who  offered  me  the  sword.  At  any 
"  rate  I  should  have  perished  before  I  was  as  yet  conscious  of 
"  all  the  disgraces  of  my  army,  while  you  would  have  chosen  a 
"  general  who  though  he  might  allow  my  death  to  pass  unpunished 
"  would  avenge  the  death  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions.  Never 
"  indeed  may  heaven  suffer  the  Belgae,  though  they  proffer  their 
"  aid,  to  have  the  glory  and  honoui:^  having  rescued  the  name 
"  of  Rome  and  quelled  the  tribes  of  Germany.  It  is  thy  spirit, 
"  Divine  Augustus,  now  received  into  heaven,  thine  image,  father 
"  Drusus,  and  the  remembrance  of  thee,  which,  with  these  same 
"  soldiers  who  are  now  stimulated  by  shame  and  ambition,  should 
"  wipe  out  this  blot  and  turn  the  wrath  of  civil  strife  to  the 
"  destruction  of  the  foe.  You  too,  in  whose  faces  and  in  whose 
"  hearts  I  perceive  a  change,  if  only  you  restore  to  the  Senate 
"  their  envoys,  to  the  emperor  his  due  allegiance,  to  myself  my 
"  wife  and  son,  do  you  stand  aloof  from  pollution  and  separate 
"  the  mutinous  from  among  you.  This  will  be  a  pledge  of  your 
"  repentance,  a  guarantee  of  your  loyalty."  ^ 

44,  Thereupon,  as  suppliants  confessing  that  his  reproaches 
were  true,  they  implored  him  to  punish  the  guilty,  pardon  those 
who  had  erred,  and  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  And  he  was 
to  recall  his  wife,  to  let  the  nursling  of  the  legions  return  and  not 
be  handed  over  as  a  hostage  to  the  Gauls.  As  to  Agrippina's 
return,  he  made  the  excuse  of  her  approaching  confinement  and 
of  winter.  His  son,  he  said,  would  come,  and  the  rest  they 
might  settle  themselves.  Away  they  hurried  hither  and  thither, 
altered  men,  and  dragged  the  chief  mutineers  in  chains  to  Caius 
Caetronius,  commander  of  the  first  legion,  who  tried  and  pun- 
ished them  one  by  one  in  the  following  fashion.    In  front  of  the 
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throng  stood  the  legions  with  drawn  swords.  Each  accused  man 
was  on  a  raised  platform  and  was  pointed  out  by  a  tribune.  If 
they  shouted  out  that  he  was  guilty,  he  was  thrown  headlong  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  soldiers  gloated  over  the  bloodshed  as  though 
it  gave  them  absolution.  Nor  did  Caesar  check  them,  seeing 
that  without  any  order  from  himself  the  same  men  were  respon- 
sible for  all  the  cruelty  and  all  the  odium  of  the  deed. 

The  example  was  followed  by  the  veterans,  who  were  soon 
afterwards  sent  into  Raetia,  nominally  to  defend  the  province 
against  a  threatened  invasion  of  the  Suevi,  but  really  that  they 
might  tear  themselves  from  a  camp  stamped  with  the  horror  of  a 
dreadful  remedy  no  less  than  with  the  memory  of  guilt.  Then 
the  general  revised  the  list  of  centurions.  Each,  at  his  summons, 
stated  his  name,  his  rank,  his  birthplace,  the  number  of  his  cam- 
paigns, what  brave  deeds  he  had  done  in  battle,  his  military 
rewards,  if  any.  If  the  tribunes  and  the  legion  commended  his 
energy  and  good  behaviour,  he  retained  his  rank ;  where  they 
unanimously  charged  him  with  rapacity  or  cruelty,  he  was  dis- 
missed the  service. 

45.  Quiet  being  thus  restored  for  the  present,  a  no  less  for- 
midable difficulty  remained  through  the  turbulence  of  the  fifth 
and  twenty-first  legions,  who  were  in  winter  quarters  sixty  miles 
away  at  Old  Camp,*  as  the  place  was  called.  These,  in 
fact,  had  been  the  first  to  begin  the  mutiny,  and  the  most  atro- 
cious deeds  had  been  committed  by  their  hands.  Unawed  by 
the  pimishment  of  their  comrades,  and  unmoved  by  their  con- 
trition, they  still  retained  their  resentment.  Caesar  accordingly 
proposed  to  send  an  armed  fleet  with  some  of  our  allies  down 
the  Rhine,  resolved  to  make  war  on  them  should  they  reject  his 
authority. 

46.  At  Rome,  meanwhile,  when  the  result  of  affairs  in  Illy- 
rium  was  not  yet  known,  and  men  had  heard  of  the  commotion 
among  the  German  legions,  the  citizens  in  alarm  reproached 
Tiberius  for  the  hypocritical  irresolution  with  which  he  was 
befooling  the  senate  and  the  people,  feeble  and  disarmed  as 
they  were,  while  the  soldiery  were  all  the  time  in  revolt,  and 
could  not  be  quelled  by  the  yet  imperfectly-matured  authority 
of  two  striplings.  "  He  ought  to  have  gone  himself  and  con- 
"  fronted  with  his  imperial  majesty  those  who  would  have  soon 
"  yielded,  when  they  once  saw  a  sovereign  of  long  experience, 
"  who  was  the  supreme  dispenser  of  rigour  or  of  bounty.  Could 
"  Augustus,  with  the  feebleness  of  age  on  him,  so  often  visit 
"  Germany,  and  is  Tiberius,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  to  sit  in  the 
"  Senate  and  criticise  its  members'  words  ?  He  had  taken  good 
"  care  that  there  should  be  slavery  at  Rome ;  he  should  now 
"  apply  some  soothing  medicine  to  the  spirit  of  soldiers,  that 
*  they  might  be  willing  to  endure  peace." 

47.  Notwithstanding  these  remonstrances,  it  was  the  in- 
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flexible  purpose  of.  Tiberius  not  to  quit  the  head-quarters  of  empire 
or  to  imperil  himself  and  the  State.  Indeed,  many  conflicting 
thoughts  troubled  him.  I'he  army  in  Germany  was  the  stronger ; 
that  in  Pannonia  the  nearer  ;  the  first  was  supported  by  all  the 
strength  of  Gaul ;  the  latter  menaced  Italy.  Which  was  he  to 
prefer,  without  the  fear  that  those  whom  he  slighted  would  be 
infuriated  by  the  affront }  But  his  sons  might  alike  visit  both, 
and  not  compromise  the  imperial  dignity,  which  inspired  the 
greatest  awe  at  a  distaince.  There  was  also  an  excuse  for  mere 
youths  referring  some  matters  to  their  father,  with  the  possibility 
that  he  could  conciliate  or  crush  those  who  resisted  Germanicus 
or  Drusus.  What  resource  remained,  if  they  despised  the 
emperor  ?  However,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  departure,  he  selected 
his  attendants,  provided  his  camp-equipage,  and  prepared  a  fleet  ; 
then  winter  and  matters  of  business  were  the  various  pretexts 
with  which  he  amused,  first,  sensible  men,  then  the  populace, 
last,  and  longest  of  all,  the  provinces. 

48.  Germanicus  meantime,  though  he  had  concentrated  his 
army  and  prepared  vengeance  against  the  mutineers,  thought 
that  he  ought  still  to  allow  them  an  interval,  in  case  they  might, 
with  the  late  warning  before  them,  regard  their  safety.  He  sent 
a  despatch  to  Caecina,  which  said  that  he  was  on  the  way  with  a 
strong  force,  and  that,  unless  they  forestalled  his  arrival  by  the 
execution  of  the  guilty,  he  would  resort  to  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  Caecina  read  the  letter  confidentially  to  the  eagle 
and  standard-bearers,  and  to  all  in  the  camp  who  were  least 
tainted  by  Ai§loyalty,  and  urged  them  to  save  the  whole  army 
from  disgrace,  and  themselves  from  destruction.  **  In  peace," 
he  said,  "  the  merits  of  a  man's  case  are  carefully  weighed  ; 
"  when  war  bursts  on  us,  innocent  and  guilty  alike  perish." 

Upon  this,  they  sounded  those  whom  they  thought  best  for 
their  purpose,  and  when  they  saw  that  a  majority  of  their  legions 
remained  loyal,  at  the  commander's  suggestion  they  fixed  a  time 
for  falling  with  the  sword  on  all  the  vilest  and  foremost  of  the 
mutineers.  Then,  at  a  mutually  given  signal,  they  rushed  into 
the  tents,  and  butchered  the  unsuspecting  men,  none  but  those 
in  the  secret  knowing  what  was  the  beginning  or  what  was  to 
be  the  end  of  the  slaughter.  -^ 

49.  The  scene  was  a  contrast  to  all  civil  wars  which  have  ever 
occurred.  It  was  not  in  battle,  it  was  not  from  opposing  camps, 
it  was  from  those  same  dwellings  where  day  saw  them  at  their 
common  meals,  night  resting  from  labour,  that  they  divided 
themselves  into  two  factions,  and  showered  on  each  other  their 
missiles.  Uproar,  wounds,  bloodshed,  were  everywhere  visible  ; 
the  cause  was  a  mystery.  All  else  was  at  the  disposal  of  chance. 
Even  some  loyal  men  were  slain,  for,  on  its  being  once  understood 
who  were  the  objects  of  fury,  some  of  the  worst  mutineers  too 
had  seized  on  weapons.    Neither  commander  nor  tribune  was 
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present  to  control  them ;  the  men  were  allowed  license  and 
vengeance  to  their  heart's  content.  Soon  afterwards  Germanicus 
entered  the  camp,  and  exclaiming  with  a  flood  of  tears,  that 
this  was  destruction  rather  than  remedy,  ordered  the  bodies 
to  be  burnt 

Even  then  their  savage  spirit  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
march  against  the  enemy,  as  an  atonement  for  their  frenzy,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  shades  of  their  fellow-soldiers  could  be  ap 
peased  only  by  exposing  such  impious  breasts  to  honourable 
scars.  Caesar  followed  up  the  enthusiasm  of  the  men,  and 
having  bridged  over  the  Rhine,  he  sent  across  it  12,000  from  the 
legions,  with  six  and  twenty  allied  cohorts,  and  eight  squadrons 
of  cavalry,  whose  discipline  had  been  without  a  stain  during  the 
mutiny. 

50.  There  was  exultation  among  the  Germans,  not  far 
off,  as  long  as  we  were  detained  by  the  public  mourning  for 
the  loss  of  Augustus,  and  then  by  our  dissensions.  But  the 
Roman  general  in  a  forced  march,  cut  through  the  Caesian 
forest  and  the  barrier  which  had  been  begun  by  Tiberius, 
and  pitched  his  camp  on  this  barrier,  his  front  and  rear  being 
defended  by  entrenchments,  his  flanks  by  timber  barricades. 
He  then  penetrated  some  forest  passes  but  little  known,  and, 
as  there  were  two  routes,  he  deliberated  whether  he  should 
pursue  the  short  and  ordinary  route,  or  that  which  was  more 
difficult  and  unexplored,  and  consequently  unguarded  by  the 
enemy.  He  chose  the  longer  way,  and  hurried  on  every  re- 
maining preparation,  for  his  scouts  had  brought  word  that 
among  the  Germans  it  was  a  night  of  festivity,  with  games,  and 
one  of  their  grand  banquets.  Caecina  had  orders  to  advance 
with  some  light  cohorts,  and  to  clear  away  any  obstructions  from 
the  woods.  The  legions  followed  at  a  moderate  interval  They 
were  helped  by  a  night  of  bright  starlight,  reached  the  villages 
of  the  Marsi,  and  threw  their  pickets  round  the  enemy,  who 
even  then  were  stretched  on  beds  or  at  their  tables,  without  the 
least  fear,  or  any  sentries  before  their  camp,  so  complete  was 
their  carelessness  and  disorder;  and  of  war  indeed  there  was  no 
apprehension.  Peace  it  certainly  was  not — merely  the  languid 
and  heedless  ease  of  half-intoxicated  people. 

51.  Gaesar,  to  spread  devastation  more  widely,  divided  his 
eager  legions  into  four  columns,  and  ravaged  a  space  of  fifty  miles 
with  fire  and  sword.  Neither  sex  nor  age  moved  his  com- 
passion. Everything,  sacred  or  profane,  the  temple  too  of 
Tamfana,  as  they  called  it,  the  special  resort  of  atll  those  tribes. 
was  levelled  to  the  ground.  There  was  not  a  wound  among  our 
soldiers,  who  cut  down  a  half  asleep,  an  unarmed,  or  a  straggling 
foe.  The  Bructeri,  Tubantes,  and  Usipetes,  were  roused  by  this 
slaughter,  and  they  beset  the  forest  passes  through  which  the 
army  had  to  return.     The  general  knew  this,  and  he  marched,  [ 
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prepared  both  to  advance  and  to  fight.  Part  of  the  cavalry,  and 
some  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts  led  the  van  ;  then  came  the  first 
legion,  and,  with  the  baggage  in  the  centre,  the  men  of  the 
twenty-first  closed  up  the  left,  those  of  the  fifth,  the  right  flank. 
The  twentieth  legion  secured  the  rear,  and,  next,  were  3ie  rest  of 
the  allies. 

Meanwhile  the  enemy  moved  not  till  the  army  began  to  defile 
in  column  through  the  woods,  then  made  slight  skirmishing 
attacks  on  its  flanks  and  van,  and  with  his  whole  force  charged 
the  rear.  The  light  cohorts  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
dense  masses  of  the  Germans,  when  Caesar  rode  up  to  the  men 
of  the  twentieth  legion,  and  in  a  loud  voice  exclaimed  that  this 
was  the  time  for  wiping  out  the  mutiny.  "  Advance,"  he  said, 
"  and  hasten  to  turn  your  guilt  into  glory."  This  fired  their 
courage,  and  at  a  single  dash  they  broke  through  the  enemy, 
and  drove  him  back  with  great  slaughter  into  the  open  country. 
At  the  same  moment  the  troops  of  the  van  emerged  from  the 
woods  and  entrenched  a  camp.  After  this  their  march  was  unin- 
terrupted, and  the  soldiery,  with  the  confidence  of  recent  success, 
and  forgetful  of  the  past,  were  placed  yi  winter-quarters. 

52.  The  news  was  a  source  of  joy  and  also  of  anxiety  to 
Tiberius.    He  rejoiced  that  the  mutiny  was  crushed,  but  the  fact 
that  Germanicus  had  won  the    soldiers'  favour  by  lavishing    > 
money,   and  promptly  granting  the  discharge/^nnoyed  him. /^ 
Still,  he  brought  his  achievements  under  the  notice  of  the  Senate,/ 
and  spoke  much  of  his  greatness  in  language  elaborated  for 
effect,  more  so  than  could  be  believed  to  come  from  his  inmost 
heart.     He  bestowed  a  briefer  praise  on  Drusus,  and  on  the 
termination  of  the  disturbance  in  lUyricum,  but  he  was  more 
earnest,  and  his  speech  more  hearty.    And  he  confirmed  too . 

in  the  armies  of  Pannonia  all  the  concessions  of  Germanicus.  / 

53.  That  same  year  Julia  ended  her  days.  For  her  profligacy 
she  had  formerly  been  confined  by  her  father  Augustus  in  the 
island  of  Pandateria,*  and  then  in  the  town  of  the  Reginif  on  the 
shores  of  the  straits  of  Sicily.  She  had  been  the  wife  of  Tiberius 
while  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar  were  in  their  glory,  and  had  dis- 
dained him  as  an  unequal  match.  This  was  Tiberius*s  special 
reason  for  retiring  to  Rhodes.  When  he  obtained  the  empire, 
he  left  her  in  banishment  and  disgrace,  deprived  of  all  hope 
after  the  murder  of  Postumus  Agrippa,  and  let  her  perish  by  a 
lingering  death  of  destitution,  with  the  idea  that  an  obscurity 
would  hang  over  her  end  from  the  length  of  her  exile.  He  had 
a.  like  motive  for  cruel  vengeance  on  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a 
man  of  noble  family,  of  shrewd  understanding,  and  a  perverse 
eloquence,  who  had  seduced  this  same  Julia  when  she  was  the 
wife  of  Marcus  Agrippa.  And  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  in- 
trigue. When  she  had  been  handed  over  to  Tiberius,  her  per- 
sistent paramour  inflamed  her  with  disobedience  and  hatred  , 
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towaras  her  husband ;  and  a  letter  which  Julia  wrote  to  her  father,  book  r. 
Augustus,  inveighing  against  Tiberius,  was  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  Gracchus.  He  was  accordingly  banished  to 
Cercina,*  where  he  endured  an  exile  of  fourteen  years.  Then  the 
soldiers  who  were  sent  to  slay  him,  found  him  on  a  promontory, 
expecting  no  good.  On  their  arrival,  he  begged  a  brief  interval 
in  which  to  give  by  letter  his  last  instructions  to  his  wife  Alliaria, 
,  and  then  offered  his  neck  to  the  executioners,  dying  with  a  courage 
not  unworthy  of  the  Sempronian  name,  which  his  degenerate  life 
had  dishonoured.  Some  have  related  that  these  soldiers  were 
not  sent  from  Rome,  but  by  Lucius  Asprenas,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  on  the  authority  of  Tiberius,  who  had  vainly  hoped  that 
the  infamy  of  the  murder  might  be  shifted  on  Asprenas. 

54.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  establishment  of  religious 
ceremonies  in  a  new  priesthood  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Augustales,  just  as  in  former  days  Titus  Tatius,  to  retain  the 
rites  of  the  Sabines,  had  instituted  the  Titian  brotherhood. 
Twenty-one  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  chief  men  of  the  State  ; 
Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  Germanicus,  were  added  to  the 
number.  The  Augustal -games  which  were  then  inaugurated, 
were  disturbed  by  quarrels  arising  out  of  rivalry  between  the 
actors.  Augustus  had  shown  indulgence  to  the  entertainment 
by  way  of  humouring  Maecenases  extravagant  passion  -for  Bathyl- 
lus,  nor  did  he  himself  dislike  such  amusements,  and  he  thought 
it  citizenlike  to  mingle  in  the  pleasures  of  the  populace.  Very 
different  wasj^he  tendency  of  Tiberius's  character.  But  a  people 
so  many  y-e^rs  indulgently  treated,  he  did  not  yet  venture  to  put 
uijder  harsher  control. 
^^•55.  In  the  consulship  of  Drusus  Caesar  and  Caius  Norbanus, 
^Germanicus  had  a  triumph  decreed  him,  though  war  still  lasted. 
And  though  it  was  for  the  summer  campaign  that  he  was  most 
vigorously  preparing,  he  anticipated  it  by  a  sudden  inroad  on 
the  Chatti  in  the  beginning  of  spring.  There  had,  in  fact,  sprung 
up  a  hope  of  the  enemy  being  divided  between  Arminius  and 
Segestes,  famous,  respectively,  for  treachery  and  loyalty  towards 
us.  Arminius  was  the  disturber  of  Germany.  Segestes  often 
revealed  the  fact  that  a  rebellion  was  being  organized,  more 
especially  at  that  last  banquet  after  which  they  rushed  to  arms, 
and  he  urged  Varus  to  arrest  himself  and  Arminius  and  all  the 
other  chiefs,  assuring  him  that  the  people  would  attempt  nothing 
if  the  leading  men  were  removed,  and  that  he  would  then  have 
an  opportunity  of  sifting  accusations  and  distinguishing  the  inno- 
cent. But  Varus  fell  by  fate  and  by  the  sword  of  Arminius,  with 
whom  Segestes,  though  dragged  into  war  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  nation,  continued  to  be  at  feud,  his  resentment  being 
heightened  by  personal  motives,  as  Arminius  had  carried  off  his 
daughter  who  was  betrothed  to  another.  With  a  son-in-law 
detested,  and  fathers-in-law  also  at  enmity,  what  are  bonds  of 
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love  between  united  hearts  became  with  bitter  foes  incentives 
to  fury. 

56.  Germanicus  accordingly  gave  Caecina  four  legions,  five 
thousand  auxiliaries,  with  some  hastily  raised  levies  from  the 
Germans  dwelling  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  He  was  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  equal  number  of  legions  and  twice  as  many 
allies.  Having  established  a  fort  on  the  site  of  his  father's  en- 
trenchments on  Mount  Taunus  *  he  hurried  his  troops  in  quick 
marching  order  against  the  Chatti,  leaving  Lucius  Apronius  to 
direct  works  connected  with  roads  and  bridges.  "With  a  dr>' 
season  and  comparatively  shallow  streams,  a  rare  circumstance 
in  that  climate,  he  had  accomplished,  without  obstruction,  a 
rapid  march,  and  he  feared  for  his  return  heavy  rains  and  swollen 
rivers.  But  so  suddenly  did  he  come^on  the  Chatti  that  all  the 
helpless  from  age  or  sex  were  at  once  captured  or  slaughtered. 
Their  able-bodied  men  had  swum  across  the  river  Adrana  *,  and 
were  trying  to  keep  back  the  Romans  as  they  were  commencing 
a  bridge.  Subsequently  they  were  driven  back  by  missiles  and 
arrovvs,  and  having  in  vain  attempted  negotiations  for  peace, 
some  took  refuge  with  Germanicus,  while  the  rest,  leaving  their 
cantons  and  villages  dispersed  themselves  in  their  forests. 

After  burning  Mattium,*  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  and  ravaging 
the  open  country,  Germanicus  marched  back  towards  the  Rhine, 
the  enemy  not  daring  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  retiring  army, 
which  was  his  usual  practice  whenever  he  fell  back  by  way  of 
stratagem  rather  than  from  panic.  It  had  b'een  the  intention  of 
the  Cherusci  to  help  the  Chatti ;  but  Crecina  thoroughly  cowed 
them,  carrying  his  arms  everywhere,  and  the  Marsi  who  ventured 
to  engage  him,  he  repulsed  in  a  successful  battle. 

57.  Not  long  after  envoys  came  from  Segestes,  imploring  aid 
against  the  violence  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  whom  he  was 
hemmed  in,  and  with  whom  Arminius  had  greater  influence, 
because  he  counselled  war.  For  with  barbarians,  the  more 
eager  a  man's  daring,  the  more  does  he  inspire  confidence,  and 
the  more  highly  is  he  esteemed  in  times  of  revolution.  With 
the  envoys  Segestes  had  associated  his  son,  by  name  Segimun- 
dus,  but  the  youth  hung  back  from  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 
For  in  the  year  of  the  revolt  of  Germany  he  had  been  appointed 
a  priest  at  the  altar  of  the  Ubii,  and  had  rent  the  sacred  gar- 
lands, and  fled  to  the  rebels.  Induced,  however,  to  hope  for 
mercy  from  Rome,  he  brought  his  father's  message  ;  he  was 
graciously  received  and  sent  with  an  escort  to  the  Gallic  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  • 

It  was  now  worth  while  for  Germanicus  to  march  back  his 
army.  A  battle  was  fought  against  the  besiegers  and  Segestes 
was  rescued  with  a  numerous  band  of  kinsfolk  and  dependents. 
In  the  number  were  some  women  of  rank ;  among  them,  the  wife 
of  Arminius,  who  was  also  the  daughter  of  Segestes,  but  who 
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exhibited  the  spirit  of  her  husband  rather  than  of  her  father, 
subdued  neither  to  tears  nor  to  the  tones  of  a  supphant,  her  hands 
tightly  clasped  within  her  bosom,  and  eyes  which  dwelt  on  her 
hope  of  offspring.  The  spoils  also  taken  in  the  defeat  of  Varus 
were  brought  in,  having  been  given  as  plunder  to  many  of  those 
who  were  then  being  surrendered. 

58.  Segestes  too  was  there  in  person,  a  stately  figure,  fearless 
in  the  remembrance  of  having  been  a  faithful  ally.  His  speech 
was  to  this  effect.  "  This  is  not  my  first  day  of  steadfast  loyalty 
"  towards  the  Roman  people.  From  the  time  that  the  Divine 
"  Augustus  gave  me  the  citizenship,  I  have  chosen  my  friends 
"  and  foes  with  an  eye  to  your  advantage,  not  from  hatred  of 
"  my  fatherland  (for  traitors  are  detested  even  by  those  whom 
"  they  prefer)  but  because  I  held  that  Romans  and  Germans 
*'have  the  same  interests,  and  that  peace  is  better  than  war. 
"  And  therefore  I  denounced  to  Varus,  who  then  commanded 
"  your  army,  Arminius,  the  ravisher  of  my  daughter,  the  violater 
"  of  your  treaty.  I  was  put  off  by  that  dilatory  general,  and,  as 
"  I  found  but  little  protection  in  the  laws,  1  urged  him  to  arrest 
"myself,  Arminius,  and  his  accomplices.  That  night  is  my 
*'  wdtness  ;  would  that  it  had  been  my  last.  What  followed  may 
"  be  deplored  rather  than  defended.  However,  I  threw  Arminius 
"  into  chains  and  I  endured  to  have  them  put  on  myself  by  his 
"  partisans.  And  as  soon  as  you  give  me  opportunity,  I  show 
"  my  preference  for  the  old  over  the  new,  for  p)eace  over  commo- 
'*  tion,  not  to  get  a  ^reward,  but  that  I  may  clear  myself  from 
"  treachery  and  be  at  the  same  time  a  fit  mediator  for  a  German 
"  people,  should  they  choose  repentance  rather  than  ruin.  For 
"  the  youth  and  error  of  my  son  I  entreat  forgiveness.  As  for 
"  my  daughter,  I  admit  that  it  is  by  compulsion  she  has  been 
"  brought  here.  It  will  be  for  you  to  consider  which  fact  weighs 
"  most  with  you,  that  she  is  with  child  by  Arminius  or  that  she 
"  owes  her  being  to  me.'' 

Caesar  in  a  gracious  reply  promised  safety  to  his  children  and 
kinsfolk  and  a  home  for  himself  in  the  old  province.  He  then 
led  back  the^army  and  received  on  the  proposal  of  Tiberius  the 
title  of  Imperator.  The  wife  of  Arminius  gave  birth  to  a  male 
child ;  the  boy,  who  was  brought  up  at  Ravenn^  soon  afterwards 
suffered  an  insult,  which  at  the  proper  time  I  shall  relate. 

59-  The  report  of  the  surrender  and  kind  reception  of 
Segestes,  when  generally  known,  was  heard  with  hope  or  grief 
according  as  men  shrank  from  war  or  desired  it.  Arminius, 
with  his  naturally  furious  temper,  was  driven  to  frenzy  by  the 
seizure  of  his  wife  and  the  foredooming  to  slavery  of  his  wife's 
unborn  child.  He  flew  hither  and  thither  among  the  Cherusci, 
demanding  "war  against  Segestes,  war  against  Caesar."  And 
he  refrained  not  from  taunts.  "  Noble  the  father,"  he  would  say, 
"  mighty  the  general,  brave  the  amiy  which,  with  such  strength, 
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"  has  carried  off  one  weak  woman.  Before  me,  three  legions,  three 
"  commanders  have  fallen.  Not  by  treachery,  not  against  preg- 
'*  nant  women,  but  openly  against  armed  men  do  I  wage  war. 
"  There  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  groves  of  Germany  the  Roman 
"  standards  which  I  hung  up  to  our  country's  gods.  Let  Segestes 
"  dwell  on  the  conquered  bank  ;  let  him  restore  to  his  son  his 
"  priestly  office  ;  one  thing  there  is  which  Germans  will  never 
"  thoroughly  excuse,  their  having  seen  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
"  Rhine  the  Roman  rods,  axes,  and  toga.  Other  nations  in  their 
"  ignorance  of  Roman  rule,  have  no  experience  of  punishments, 
"  know  nothing  of  tributes,  and,  as  we  have  shaken  them  oflf,  as 
"  the  great  Augustus,  ranked  among  deities,  and  his  chosen  heir 
"  Tiberius,  departed  from  us,  baffled,  let  us  not  quail  before  an 
"  inexperienced  stripling,  before  a  mutinous  army.  If  you  prefer 
"  your  fatherland,  your  ancestors,  your  ancient  life  to  tyrants  and 
"  to  new  colonies,  follow  as  your  leader  Arminius  to  glory  anc^ 
"  to  freedom  rather  than  Segestes  to  ignominious  servitude." 

60.  This  language  roused  not  only  the  Cherusci  but  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  and  drew  to  their  side  Inguiomerus,  the  uncle  of 
Arminius,  "who  had  long  been  respected  by  the  Romans.  This 
increased  Caesar's  alarm.  That  the  war  might  not  burst  in  all 
its  fury  on  one  point,  he  sent  Caecina  through  the  Bructeri  to 
the  river  Amisia*  with  forty  Roman  cohoits  to  distract  the 
enemy,  while  the  cavalry  was  Ted  by  its  commander  Pedo  by  the 
territories  of  the  Frisii.  Germanicus  himself  put  four  legions 
on  shipboard  and  conveyed  them  through  the  lakes,*  and  the  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  fleet  met  simultaneously  at  the  river  already 
mentioned.  The  Chauci,  on  promising  aid,  were  associated  with 
us  in  military  fellowship.  Lucius  Stertinius  was  despatched  by 
Germanicus  with  a  flying  column  and  routed  the  Bructeri  as 
they  were  burning  their  possessions,  and,  amid  the  carnage  and 
plunder,  found  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion  which  had  been 
lost  with  Varus.  The  troops  were  then  marched  to  the  furthest 
frontier  of  the  Bructeri,  and  all  the  country  between  the  rivers 
Amisia  and  Luppia*  was  ravaged,  not  far  from  the  forest  of 
Teutoburgium,  where  the  remains  of  Varus  and  his  legions  were 
said  to  lie  unburied. 

61.  Germanicus  upon  this  was  seized  with  an  eager  longing 
to  pay  the  last  honour  to  those  soldiers  and  their  general,  while 
the  whole  army  present  was  moved  to  compassion  by  the  thought 
of  their  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and,  indeed,  of  the  calamities  of 
wars  and  the  lot  of  mankind.  Having  sent  on  Caecina  in  ad- 
vance to  reconnoitre  the  obscure  forest-passes,  and  to  raise 
bridges  and  causeways  over  watery  swamps  and  treacherous 
plains,  they,  visited  the  mournful  scenes,  with  their  horrible 
sights  and  associations.  Varus's  first  camp  with  its  wide  circum- 
ference and  the  measurements  of  its  central  space  clearly  indi- 
cated the  handiwork  of  three  legions.     Further  on,  the  partially 
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**  not  be  guileless ;  it  was  not  against  a  foreign  foe  that  she 
"was  thus  courting  the  soldiers.  Generals  had  nothing  left 
"  them  when  a  woman  went  among  the  companies,  attended  the 
"  standards,  ventured  on  bribery,  as  though  it  showed  but  slight 
"  ambition  to  parade  her  son  in  a  common  soldier's  uniform, 
"  and  wish  him  to  be  called  Caesar  Caligula.  Agrippina  had 
"  now  more  power  with  the  armies  than  officers,  than  generals. 
**  A  woman  had  quelled  a  mutiny  which  the  sovereign's  name 
*'  could  not  check.'*  All  this  was  inflamed  and  aggravated  by 
Sejanus,  who,  with  his  thorough  comprehension  of  the  character 
of  Tiberius,  sowed  for  a  distant  future  ha^treds  which  the  em- 
peror might  treasure  up  and  might  exhibit  when  fully  matured. 

.  70.  Of  the  legions  which  he  had  conveyed  by  ship,  Ger- 
manicus  gave  the  second  and  fourteenth  to  Publius  Vitellius,  to 
be  marched  by  land,  so  that  the  fleet  might  sail  more  easily  over 
a  sea  full  of  shpals,  or  take  the  ground  more  lightly  at  the  ebb- 
tide. Vitellius  at  first  pursued  his  route  without  interruption, 
having  a  dry  shore,  or  the  waves  coming  in  gently.  After  a 
while,  through  the  force  of  the  north  wind  and  the  equinoctial 
season,  when  the  sea  swells  to  its  highest,  his  army  was  driven 
and  tossed  hither  and  thither.  The  country  too  was  flooded ; 
sea,  shore,  fields  presented  one  aspect,  nor  could  the  treacherous 
quicksands  be  distinguished  from  solid  ground  or  shallows  from 
deep  water.  Men  were  swept  away  by  the  waves  or  sucked 
under  by  eddies ;  beasts  of  burden,  baggage,  lifeless  bodies 
floated  about  and  blocked  their  way.  The  companies  were 
mingled  in  confusion,  now  with  the  breast,  now  with  the  head 
only  above  water,  sometimes  losing  their  footing  and  parted 
from  theiJ*  comrades  or  drowned.  The  voice  of  mutual  en- 
couragement availed  not  against, the  adverse  force  of  the  waves. 
There  was  nothing  to  distinguish  the  brave  from  the  coward, 
the  prudent  from  the  careless,  forethought  from  chance ;  the 
same  strong  power  swept  everything  before  it.  At  last  Vitellius 
struggled  out  to  higher  ground  and  led  his  men  up  to  it.  There 
they  passed  the  night,  without  necessary  food,  without  fire, 
many  of  them  with  bare  or  bruised  limbs,  in  a  plight  as  pitiable 
as  that  of  men  besieged  by  an  enemy.  For  such,  at  least,  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  glorious  death,  while  here  was  destruction 
without  honour.  Daylight  restored  land  to  their  sight,  and  they 
pushed  their  way  to  the  river  Visurgis*,  where  Caesar  had  arrived 
with  the  fleet.  The  legions  then  embarked,  while  a  rumour  was 
flying  about  that  they  were  drowned.  Nor  was  there  a  belief  in 
their  safety  till  they  saw  Caesar  and  the  army  returned. 

71.  By  this  time  Stertinius,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  Segimerus,  brother  of  Segestes,  had  con- 
ducted the  chief,  together  with  his  son,  to  the  canton  of  the  Ubii. 
Both  were  pardoned,  Segimerus  readily,  the  son  with  some 
hesitation,  because  it  was  said  that  he  had  insulted  the  corpse 
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of  Quintilius  Varus.  Meanwhile  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy  vied  in 
repairing  the  losses  of  the  army,  offering  whatever  they  had  at 
hand,  arms,  horses,  gold.  Germanicus  having  praised  their  zeal, 
took  only  for  the  war  their  arms  and  horses,  and  relieved  the 
soldiers  out  of  his  own  purse.  And  that  he  might  also  soften 
the  remembrance  of  the  disaster  by  kindness,  he  went  round  to 
the  >vounded,  applauded  the  feats  of  soldier  after  soldier,  ex- 
amined their  wounds,  raised  the  hopes  of  one,  the  ambition  of 
another,  and  the  spirits  of  all  by  his  encburagement  and  interest, 
thus  strengthening  their  ardour  for  himself  and  for  battle.  /^ 

72.  That  year  triumphal  honours  were  decrieed  to  Aulus 
Caecina,  Lucius  Apronius,  Caius  Silius  ^for  their'  achievements 
under  Germatricus;  The  title  of  *'fathef  of  his  country,"  which 
the  people  had  so  often  thrust  on  him,  Tiberius  refused,  nbr 
would  he  allow  obedience  to  be  sworn  to  his  enactments,  though 
the  Senate  voted  it,  for  he  said  repeatedly  that  all  human  things 
were  uncertain,  and  that  the  more  he  had  obtained,  the  more 
precarious  was  his  position.  But  he  did  not  thereby  create  a 
belief  in  his  patriotism,  for  he  had  revived  the  law  of  treason, 
the  name  of  which  indeed  was  known  in  ancient  times,  though 
other  matters  came  under  its  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  betrayal 
of  an  army,  or  seditious  stirring  up  of  the  pieople,  or,  in  short, 
any  corrupt  act  by  which  a  man  had  impaired  "  the  majesty  of 
the  people  of  Rome."  Deeds  only  were  liable  to  accusation  ; 
words  went  unpunished.  It  was  Augustus  who  first,  under 
colour  of  this  law,  applied  legal  inquiry  to  libellous  writings, 
provoked,  as  he  had  been,  by  the  licentious  freedom  with  which 
Cassius  Severus  had  defamed  men  and  women  of  distinction  in 
his  insulting  satires.  Soon  afterwards,  Tiberius,  when  con- 
sulted by  Pompeius  Macer  as  to  whether  prosecutions  for  treason 
should  be  revived,  replied  that  the  laws  must  be  enforced.  He 
too  had  been  exasperated  by  the  publication  of  verses  of  un- 
certain authorship,  pointed  at  his  cruelty,  his  arrogance,  and  his 
dissensions  with  his  mother. 

73.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  if  I  relate  in  the  cases  of 
Falanius  and  Rubrius,  Roman  knights  of  moderate  fortune,  the 
first  experiments  at  such  accusations,  in  order  to  explain  the 
origin  of  a  most  terrible  scourge,  how  by  Tiberius's  cunning  it 
crept  in  among  us,  how  subsequently  it  was  checked,  finally, 
how  it  burst  into  flame  and  consumed  everything.  Against 
Falanius  it  was  alleged  by  his  accuser  that  he  had  admitted 
among  the  votaries  of  Augustus,  who  in  every  great  house  were 
associated  into  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  one  Cassius,  a  buffoon 
of  infamous  life,  and  that  he  had  also  in  selling  his  gardens 
included  in  the  sale  a  statue  of  Augustus.  Against  Rubrius 
the  charge  was  that  he  had  violated  by  perjury  the  divinity  of 
Augustus.  When  this  was  known  to  Tiberius,  he  wrote  to  the 
consuls  *'  that  his  father  had  not  had  a  place  in  heaven  decreed 
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"  to  him,  that  the  honour  might  be  turned  to  the  destruction  of 
*'  the  citizens.  Cassius,  the  actor,  with  men  of  the  same  pro- 
"  fession,  used  to  take  part  in  the  games  which  had  been  con- 
"secrated  by  his  mother  to  the  memory  of  Augustus.  Nor 
"  was  it  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  State  for  the  emperor's 
"  image,  like  those  of  other  deities,  to  be  added  to  a  sale  of 
"  gardens  and  houses.  As  to  the  oath,  the  thing  ought  to  be 
*'  considered  as  if  the  man  had  deceived  Jupiter.  Wrongs  done 
"  to  the  gods  were  the  gods'  concern." 

74.  Not  long  afterwards,  Granius  Marcellus,  proconsul  of 
Bith>nia,  was  accused  of  treason  by  his  quaestor,  Caepio  Cris- 
pinus,  and  the  charge  was  supported  by  Romanus  Hispo. 
Crispinus  then  entered  on  a  line  of  life  afterwards  rendered 
notorious  by  the  miseries  of  the  age  and  men's  shamelessness. 
Needy,  obscure,  and  restless,  he  wormed  himself  by  stealthy  in- 
formations into  the  confidence  of  a  vindictive  prince,  and  soon 
imperilled  all  the  most  distinguished  citizens  ;  and  having  thus 
gained  influence  with  one,  hatred  from  all  besides,  he  left  an  ex- 
ample in  following  which  beggars  became  wealthy,  the  insignifi- 
cant, formidable,  and  brought  ruin  first  on  others,  finally  on 
themselves.  He  alleged  against  Marcellus  that  he  had  made 
some  disrespectful  remarks  about  Tiberius,  a  charge  not  to  be 
evaded,  inasmuch  as  the  accuser  selected  the  worst  features  of 
the  emperor's  character  and  grounded  his  case  on  them.  The 
things  were  true,  and  so  were  believed  to  have  been  snid. 

Hispo  added  that  Marcellus  had  placed  his  own  statue  above 
those  of  the  Caesars,  and  had  set  the  bust  of  Tiberius  on  another 
statue  from  which  he  had  struck  off  the  head  of  Augustus.  At 
this  the  emperor's  wrath  blazed  forth,  and,  breaking  through  his 
habitual  silence,  he  exclaimed  that  in  such  a  case  he  would 
himself  too  give  his  vote  openly  on  oath,  that  the  rest  might  be 
under  the  same  obligation.  There  lingered  even  then  a  few 
signs  of  expiring  freedom.  And  so  Cneius  Piso  asked,  "In  what 
"  order  will  you  vote,  Cassar  ?  If  first,  I  shall  know  what  to 
*'  follow  ;  if  last,  I  fear  that  I  may  differ  from  you  unwifiTngly." 
Tiberius  was  deeply  moved,  and  repenting  of  the  outburst,  all 
the  more  because  of  its  thought  essness,  he  quietly  allowed  the 
accused  to  be  acquitted  of  the  changes  of  treason.  As  for  the 
question  of  extortion,  it  was  referred  to  a  special  commission. 

75.  Not  satisfied  with  judicial  {Proceedings  in  the  Senate, 
the  emperor  would  sit  at  one  end  of  the  Praetor's  tribunal,  but 
so  as  not  to  displace  him  from  the  official  seat.  Many  decisions 
were  given  in  his  presence,  in  opposition  to  improper  influence 
and  the  solicitations  of  great  men.  This,  though  it  promoted 
justice,  ruined  freedom.  Pius  Aurelius,  for  example,  a  senator, 
complained  that  the  foundations  of  his  house  had  been  weak- 
ened  by  the  pressure  of  a  public  road  and  aqueduct,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  Senate  for  assistance.    He  was  opposed  by  the 
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praetors  of  the  treasury,  but  the  emperor  helped  him,  and  paid 
him  the  value  of  his  house,  for  he  liked  to  spend  money  on  a 
good  purpose,  a  virtue  which  he  long  retained,  when  he  cast  off 
all  others.  To  Propertius  Celer,  an  ex-praetor,  who  sought 
because  of  his  indigence  to  be  excused  from  his  rank  as  a 
senator,  he  gave  a  million  sesterces*,  having  ascertained  that  he 
had  inherited  poverty.  He  bade  others,  who  attempted  the  same, 
prove  their  case  to  the  Senate,  as  from  his  love  of  strictness  he 
was  harsh  even  where  he  acted  on  right  grounds.  Consequently 
every  one  else  preferred  silence  and  poverty  to  confession  and 
relief.  V^ 

'jd.  In  the  same  year  the  Tiber,  swollen  by  continuous  rains, 
flooded  the  level  portions  of  the  city.  Its  subsidence  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  destruction  of  buildings  and  of  life.  Thereupon 
Asinius  Gallus  proposed  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books.  Tiberius 
refused,  veiling  in  obscurity  the  divine  as  well  as  the  human. 
However,  the  devising  of  means  to  confine  the  river  was  in- 
trusted to  Ateius  Capito  and  Lucius  Arruntius. 

Achaia  and  Macedonia,  on  complaining  of  their  burdens, 
were,  it  was  decided,  to  be  relieved  for  a  time  from  pro-consular 
government  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  emperor.  Drusus  pre- 
sided over  a  show  of  gladiators  which  he  gave  in  his  own  name 
and  in  that  of  his  brother  Germanicus,  for  he  gloated  intensely 
over  bloodshed,  however  cheap  its  victims.  This  was  alarming 
to  the  populace,  and  his  father  had,  it  was  said,  rebuked  him. 
Why  Tiberius  kept  away  from  the  spectacle  was  variously  ex- 
plained. According  to  some,  it  was  his  loathing  of  a  crowd, 
according  to  others,  his  gloomy  temper,  and  a  fear  of  contrast 
with  the  gracious  presence  of  Augustus.  I  cannot  believe  that 
he  deliberately  gave  his  son  the  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
ferocity  and  provoking  the  people's  disgust,  though  even  this 
was  said. 

77.  Meanwhile  the  unruly  tone  of  the  theatre  which  first 
showed  itself  in  the  preceding  year,  broke  out  with  worse  vio- 
lence, and  some  soldiers  and  a  centurion,  besides  several  of  the 
populace,  were  killed,  and  the  tribune  of  a  praetorian  cohort 
was  wounded,  while  they  were  trying  to  stop  insults  to  the 
magistrates  and  the  strife  of  the  lyiob.  This  disturbance  was 
the  subject  of  a  debate  in  the  Senate,  and  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  the  praetors  having  authority  to  scourge 
actors.  Haterius  Agrippa,  tribune  of  the  people,  interposed  his 
veto,  and  was  sharply  censured  in  a  speech  from  Asinius  Gallus, 
without  a  word  from  Tiberius,  who  ITlced  to  allow  the  Senate 
such  shows  of  freedom.  Still  the  interposition  was  successful, 
because  Augustus  had  once  pronounced  that  actors  were  exempt 
from  the  scourge,  and  it  was  not  lawful  for  Tiberius  to  infringe 
his  decisions.  Many  enactments  were  passed  to  fix  the  amount 
of  their  "pay  and  to  check  the  disorderly  behaviour  of  their 
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partisans.  Of  these  the  chief  were  that  no  Senator  should  enter 
the  house  of  a  pantomime  player,  that  Roman  knights  should 
not  crowd  round  them  in  the  public  streets,  that  they  should 
exhibit  themselves  only  in  the  theatre,  and  that  the  praetors 
should  be  empowered  to  punish  with  banishment  any  riotous 
conduct  in  the  spectators. 

78.  A  request  from  the  Spaniards  that  they  might  erect  a 
temple  to  Augustus  in  the  colony  of  Tarraco  was  granted,  and  a 
precedent  thus  given  for  all  the  provinces.  When  the  people  of 
Rome  asked  for  a  remission  of  the  one  per  cent  tax^n  all  sale- 
able commodities^Tiberius  declared  by  edict  "  that  the  military 
"  exchequer  depenaed  on  that  branch  of  revenue,  and,  further, 
"  that  the  State  was  unequal  to  the  burden,  unless  the  twentieth 
"  year  of  service  were  to  be  that  of  the  veteran's  discharge.'* 
Thus  the  ill-advised  results  of  the  late  mutiny,  by  which  a  limit 
of  sixteen  campaigns  had  been  extorted,  were  cancelled  for  the 
future. 

79.  A  question  was  then  raised  in  the  Senate  by  Arruntius 
and  Ateius  whether,  in  order  to  restrain  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  swell  its  waters  should  be 
diverted  from  their  courses,  A  hearing  was  given  to  embassies 
from  the  municipal  towns  and  colonies,  and  the  people  of 
Florentia*  begg^  that  the  Clanisf  might  not  be  turned  out 
of  its  channel  and  made  to  flow  into  the  AmusJ,  as  that  would 
bring  ruin  on  themselves.  Similar  arguments  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Interamna§.  The  most  fruitful  plains  of  Italy, 
they  said,  would  be  destroyed  if  the  river  Nar  1|  (for  this  was  the 
plan  proposed)  were  to  be  divided  into  several  streams  and  over- 
flow the  country.  Nor  did  the  people  of  Reate  %  remain  silent 
They  remonstrated  against  the  closing  up  of  the  Veline**  lake, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  Nar,  "  as  it  would  burst  in  a 

flood  on  the  entire  neighbourhood.  Nature  had  admirably 
provided  for  human  interests  in  having  assigned  to  rivers  their 
"mouths,  their  channels,  and  their  limits,  as  well  as  their 
"  sources.  Regard,  too,  must  be  paid  to  the  different  religions 
**  of  the  allies,  who  had  dedicated  sacred  rites,  groves,  and  altars 
to  the  rivers  of  their  country.  Tiber  himself  would  be  alto- 
gether unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  his  rsr'  "hbour  streams  and 
to  flow  with  less  glory.''  Either  the  entiw^ties  of  the  colonies, 
or  the  difficulty  of  the  work  or  superstitious  motives  prevailed, 
and  they  yielded  to  Piso's  opinion,  who  declared  himself  against 
any  change. 

80.  Poppaeus  Sabinus  was  continued  in  his  government  of 
the  province  of  Moesia  with  the  addition  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia. It  was  part  of  Tiberius's  character  to  prolong  indefinitely 
military  commands  and  to  keep  many  men  to  the  end  of  their 
life  with  the  same  armies  and  in  the  same  administrations. 
Various  motives  have  been  assigned  for  this.     Some  say  that, 
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out  of  aversion  to  any  fresh  anxiety,  he  retained  what  he  had 
once  approved  as  a  permanent  arrangement ;  others,  that  he 
grudged  to  see  many  enjoying  promotion.  Some,  again,  think 
that  though  he  had  an  acute  intellect,  his  judgment  was  irreso- 
lute, for  he  did  not  seek  out  eminent  merit,  and  yet  he  detested 
vice.  From  the  best  men  he  apprehended  danger  to  himself, 
from  the  worst,  disgrace  to  the  State.  He  went  so  far  at  last  in 
this  irresolution,  that  he  appointed  to  provinces  men  whom  he 
did  not  mean  to  allow  to  leave  Rome. 

81.  I  can  hardly  venture  on  any  positive  statement  about 
the  consular  elections,  now  held  for  the  first  time  under  this 
emperor,  or,  indeed,  subsequently,  so  conflicting  are  the  ac- 
counts we  find  not  only  in  historians  but  in  Tiberius'  own 
speeches.  Sometimes  he  kept  back  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates, describing  their  origin,  their  life  and  military  career,  so 
that  it  might  be  understood  who  they  were.  Occasionally  even 
these  hints  were  withheld,  and,  after  urging  them  not  to  disturb 
the  elections  by  canvassing,  he  would  promise  his  own  help 
towards  the  result.  Generally  he  declared  that  only  those  had 
offered  themselves  to  him  as  candidates  whose  names  he  had 
given  to  the  consuls,  and  that  others  might  offer  themselves 
if  they  had  confidence. in  their  influence  or  merit.  A  plausible 
profession  this  in  words,  but  really  unmeaning  and  delusive, 
and  the  greater  the  disguise  of  freedom  which  marked  it,  the 
more  cruel  the  enslavement  into  which  it  was  soon  to  plunge  us. 
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1.  In  the  consulship  of  Sisenna  Statilius  Taurus  and  Lucius 
Libo  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  kingdoms  and  Roman  pro- 
vinces of  the  East.  It  had  its  origin  among  the  Parthians, 
who  disdained  as  a  foreigner  a  king  whom  they  had  sought  and 
received  from  Rome,  though  he  was  of  the  family  of  the  Arsa- 
cids.  This  was  Vonones,  who  had  been  given  as  an  hostage  to 
Augustus  by  Phraates.  For  although  he  had  driven  before 
him  armies  and  generals  from  Rome,  Phraates  had  shown  to 
Augustus  every  token  of  reverence  and  had  sent  him  some  of 
his  children,  to  cement  the  friendship,  not  so  much  from  dread 
of  us  as  from  distrust  of  the  loyalty  of  his  countryman. 

2.  After  the  death  of  Phraates  and  the  succeeding  kings  in 
the  bloodshed  of  civil  wars,  there  came  to  Rome  envoys  from 
the  chief  men  of  Parthia,  in  quest  of  Vonones,  his  eldest  son. 
Caesar  thought  this  a  great  honour  to  himself,  and  loaded  Vonones 
with  wealth.  The  barbarians,  too,  welcomed  him  with  rejoicing, 
as  is  usual  with  new  rulers.  Soon  they  felt  shame  at  Parthians 
having  become  degenerate,  at  their  having  sought  a  king  from 
another  world,  one  too  infected  with  the  training  of  the  enemy, 
at  the  throne  of  the  Arsacids  now  being  possessed  and  given 
away  among  the  provinces  of  Rome.  "Where,"  they  asked, 
'*  was  the  glory  of  the  men  who  slew  Crassus,  who  drove  out 
"  Antonius,  if  Caesar's  drudge,  after  an  endurance  of  so  many 
"  years'  slavery,  were  to  rule  over  Parthians." 

Vonones  himself  too  further  provoked  their  disdain,  by  his 
contrast  with  their  ancestral  manners,  by  his  rare  indulgence  in 
the  chase,  by  his  feeble  interest  in  horses,  by  the  litter  in  which 
he  was  carried  whenever  he  made  a  progress  through  their  cities, 
and  by  his  contemptuous  dislike  of- their  national  festivities. 
They  also  ridiculed  his  Greek  attendants  and  his  keeping  under 
seal  the  commonest  household  articles.  But  he  was  easy  of 
approach  ;  his  courtesy  was  open  to  all,  and  he  had  thus  virtues 
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with  which  the  Parthians  were  unfamiliar,  and  vices  new  to 
them.  And  as  his  ways  were  quite  alien  from  theirs,  they  hated 
alike  what  was  bad  and  what  was  good  in  him. 

3.  Accordingly  they  summoned  Artabanus,  an  Arsacid  by 
blood,  who  had  grown  to  manhood  among  the  Dahae  *,  and  who, 
though  routed  in  the  first  encounter,  rallied  his  forces  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  kingdom.  The  conquered  Vonones  found 
a  refuge  in  Armenia,  then  a  free  country,  and  exposed  to  the 
power  of  Parthia  and  Rome,  without  being  trusted  by  either,  in 
consequence  of  the  crime  of  Antonius,  who,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  had  inveigled  Artavasdes,  king  of  the  Armenians, 
then  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  finally  murdered  him.  His 
son,  Artaxias,  our  bitter  foe  because  of  his  father's  memory, 
found  defence  for  himself  and  his  kingdom  in  the  might  of  the 
Arsacids.  When  he  was  slain  by  the  treachery  of  kinsmen, 
Caesar  gave  Tigranes  to  the  Armenians,  and  he  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  kingdom  under  the  escort  of  Tiberius  Nero. 
But  neither  Tigranes  nor  his  children  reigned  long,  though,  in 
foreign  fashion,  they  were  united  in  marriage  and  in  royal 
power. 

4.  Next,  at  the  bidding  of  Augustus,  Artavasdes  was  set 
on  the  throne,  nor  was  he  deposed  without  disaster  to  our- 
selves. Caius  Caesar  was  then  appointed  to  restore  order  in 
Armenia.  He  put  over  the  Armenians  Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede  by 
'birth,  whom  they  willingly  accepted,  because  of  his  singularly 

handsome  person  and  noble  spirit.  On  the  death  of  Ariobarzanes 
through  a  fatal  accident,  they  would  not  endure  his  son.  Having 
tried  the  government  of  a  woman  named  Erato  and  having  soon 
afterwards  driven  her  from  them,  bewildered  and  disorganised, 
rather  indeed  without  a  ruler  than  enjoying  freedom,  they  re- 
ceived for  their  king  the  fugitive  Vonones.  When,  however, 
Artabanus  began  to  threaten,  and  but  feeble  support  could  be 
given  by  the  Armenians,  or  war  with  Parthia  would  have  to  be 
undertaken,  if  Vonones  was  to  be  upheld  by  our  arms,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Creticus  Silanus,  sent  for  Jiim  and  kept  him 
under  surveillance,  letting  him  retain  his  royal  pomp  and  title. 
How  Vonones  meditated  an  escape  from  this  mockery,  I  will 
relate  in  the  proper  place. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  commotion  in  the  East  was  rather 
pleasing  to  Tiberius,  as  it  was  a  pretext  for  withdrawing  Ger- 
manicus  from  the  legions  which  knew  him  well,  and  placing 
him  over  new  provinces  where  he  would  be  exposed  both  to 
treachery  and  to  disasters.  Germanicus,  however,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  the  soldiers'  attachment  and  to  his  uncle's 
dislike,  was  eager  to  hasten  his  victory,  and  he  pondered  on 
plans  of  battle,  and  on  the  reverses  or  successes  which  during 
more  than  three  years  of  war  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  The  Germans, 
he  knew,  were  beaten  in  the  field  and  on  fair  ground  \  they  were 
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helped  by  woods,  swamps,  short  summers,  and  early  winters. 
His  own  troops  were  affected  not  so  much  by  wounds  as  by 
long  marches  and  damage  to  their  arms.  Gaul  had  been  ex- 
hausted by  supplying  horses ;  a  long  baggage-train  presented 
facilities  for  ambuscades,  and  was  embarrassing  to  its  defenders. 
But  by  embarking  on  the  sea,  invasion  would  be  easy  for  them, 
and  a  surprise  to  the  enemy,  while  a  campaign  too  would  be 
more  quickly  begun,  the  legions  and  supplies  would  be  brought 
up  simultaneously,  and  the  cavalry  with  their  horses  would 
aiTive,  in  good  condition,  by  the  river-mouths  and  channels,  at 
the  heart  of  Germany. 

6.  To  this  accordingly  he  gave  his  mind,  and  sent  Publius 
\'itelUtis  and  Gains  Antius  to  collect  the  taxes  of  Gaul.  Silius, 
Anteius,  and  Caecina  had  the  charge  of  building  a  fleet.  It 
seemed  that  a  thousand  vessels  were  required,  and  they  were 
speedily  constructed,  some  of  small  draught  with  a  narrow  stem 
and  stem  and  a  broad  centre,  that  they  might  bear  the  waves 
more  easily  ;  some  flat-bottomed,  that  they  might  ground  with- 
out being  injured  ;  several,  furnished  with  a  rudder  at  each  end, 
so  that  by  a  sudden  shifting  of  the  oars  they  might  be  run  into 
shore  either  way.  Many  were  covered  in  with  decks,  on  which 
engines  for  missiles  might  be  conveyed,  and  were  also  fit  for  the 
carrying  of  horses  or  supplies,  and  being  equipped  with  sails  as 
well  as  rapidly  moved  by  oars,  they  assumed,  through  the  enthu- 
siasm of  our  soldiers,  an  imposing  and  formidable  aspect. 

The  island  of  the  Batavi  was  the  appointed  rendezvous,  be- 
cause of  its  easy  landing-places,  and  its  convenience  for  receiving 
the  army  and  carrying  the  war  across  the  river  *.  For  the  Rhine 
after  flowing  continuously  in  a  single  channel  or  encircling 
merely  insignificant  islands,  divides  itself,  so  to  say,  where  the 
Batavian  territory  begins,  into  two  rivers,  retaining  its  name  and 
the  rapidity  of  its  course  in  the  stream  which  washes  Germany, 
till  it  mingles  with  the  ocean.  On  the  Gallic  bank,  its  flow  is 
broader  and  gentler ;  it  is  called  by  an  altered  name,  the  Vahal  t, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  its  shore.  Soon  that  name  too  ischanged 
for  the  Mosa  %  river,  through  whose  vast  mouth  it  empties  itself 
into  the  same  ocean. 

7.  Caesar,  however,while  the  vessels  were  coming  up,  ordered 
Silius,  his  lieutenant-general,  to  make  an  inroad  on  the  Chatti 
with  a  flying  column.  He  himself,  on  hearing  that  a  fort  on  the 
river  Luppia§  was  being  besieged,  led  six  legions  to  the  spot.  Silius 
owing  to  sudden  rains  did  nothing  but  carry  off  a  small  booty, 
and  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Arpus,  the  chief  of  the  Chatti. 
And  Caesar  had  no  opportunity  of  fighting  given  him  by  the 
besiegers,  who  dispersed  on  the  rumour  of  his  advance.  They 
had,  however,  destroyed  the  barrow  lately  raised  in  memory  of 
Varus's  legions,  and  the  old  altar  of  Drusus.  The  prince  restored 
the  altar,  and  himself  with  his  legions  celebrated  funeral  games 
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had  arrived,  and  Caesar,  having 
igned  vessels  for  the  legions  and 
sus's  fosse,"  as  it  was  called.  He 
d  him,  now  that  he  was  venturing 
illing  and  favourable  aid  of  the 
unsels  and  achievements,  and  he 
byage  through  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean  as  far  as  the  river^Snisia*.  His  fleet  remained  there  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  it  was  a  blunder  that  he  did 
not  have  It  brought  up  the  river.  He  disembarked  the  troops, 
which  were  to  be  marched  to  the  country  on  the  right,  and  thus 
several  days  were  wasted  in  the  construction  of  bridges.  The 
cavalry  and  the  legions  fearlessly  crossed  the  first  estuaries  in 
which  the  tide  had  n^  yet  risen.  The  rear  of  the  auxiliaries, 
and  the  Batavi  amopi^he  number,  plunging  recklessly  into  the 
water  and  displplmgtheir  skill  in  swimming,  fell  into  disorder, 
and  some^^^^rowned.  While  Csesar  was  measuring  out  his 
camp,  hdlf^told  of  a  revolt  of  the  Angrivarii  in  his  rear.  He 
at  once^lspatched  Stertinius  with  some  cavalry  and  a  light 
armediJDrce,  who  punished  their  perfidy  with  fire  and  sword. 

9.  The  waters  of  the  Visurgis  f  flowed  between  th«  Romans 
and  the  Cherusci.  On  its  banks  stood  Arminius  with  the  other 
chiefs.  He  asked  whether  Caesar  had  arrived,  and  on  the  reoh- 
that  he  was  present,  he  begged  leave  to  have  an  interview  with 
his  brother.  That  brother,  sumamed  Flavus,  was  with  our 
army,  a  man  famous  for  his  loyalty,  and  for  having  lost  an  eye 
by  a  wound,  a  few  years  ago,  when  Tiberius  was  in  command. 
The  permission  was  then  given,  and  he  stepped  forth  and  was 
saluted  by  Arminius,  who  had  removed  his  guards  to  a  distance 
and  required  that  the  bowmen  ranged  on  our  bank  should  retire. 
When  they  had  gone  away>  Arminius  asked  his  brother  whence 
came  the  scar  which  disfigured  his  face,  and  on  being  told  the 
particular  place  and  battle,  he  inquired  what  reward  he  had  re- 
ceived. Flavus  spoke  of  increased  pay,  of  a  neck  chahi,  a 
crown,  and  other  military  gifts,  while  Arminius  jeered  at  such  a 
paltry  recompense  for  slavery. 

10.  Then  began  a  controversy.  The  one  spoke  of  the 
greatness  of  Rome,  the  resources  of  Caesar,  the  dreadful  pun- 
ishment in  store  for  the  vanquished^  the  ready  mercy  for  him 
who  surrenders,  and  the  fact  that  neither  Arminius's  wife 
nor  his  son  were  treated  as  enemies  ;  the  other,  of  the  claims 
of  fatherland,  of  ancestral  freedom,  of  the  gods  of  the  homes 
of  Germany,  of  the  mother  who  shared  his  prayers,  that 
Flavus   might   not  choose  to  be  the  deserter  and  betrayer 
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rather  than  the  ruler  of  his  kinsfolk  and  relatives,  and  indeed 
of  his  own  people. 

By  degrees  they  fell  to  bitter  words,  and  even  the  river 
between  them  would  not  have  hindered  them  from  joining 
combat,  had  not  Stertinius  hurried  up  and  put  his  hand  on  Flavus, 
who  in  the  full  tide  of  his  fury  was  demanding  his  weapons  and 
his  charger.  Arminius  was  seen  facing  him,  full  of  menaces 
and  challenging  him  to  conflict.  Much  of  what  he  said  was  in 
Roman  speech,  for  he  had  served  in  our  camp  as  leader  of  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

11.  Next  day  the  German  army  took  up  its  position  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Visurgis.,  Caesar,  thinking  that  without  bridges 
and  troops  to  guard  them,  it  would  not  be  good  generalship  to 
expose  the  legions  to  danger,  sent  the  cavalry  across  the  river 
by  the  fords.  It  was  commanded  by  Stertinius  and  Aemilius, 
one  of  the  first  rank  centurions,  who  attacked  at  widely  different 
points  so  as  to  distract  the  enemy.  Chariovalda,  the  Batavian 
chief,  dashed  to  the  charge  where  the  stream  is  most  rapid. 
The  Cherusci,  by  a  pretended  flight,  drew  him  into  a  plain  sur- 
rounded by  forest-passes.  Then  bursting  on  him  in  a  sudden 
attack  from  all  points  they  thrust  aside  all  who  resisted,  pressed 
fiercely  on  their  retreat,  driving  them  before  them,  when  they 
rallied'  in  compact  array,  some  by  close  fighting,  others  by 
missiles  from  a  distance.  Chariovalda,  after  long  sustaining  the 
enemy's  fury,  cheered  on  his  men  to  break  by  a  dense  formation 
the  onset  of  their  bands,  while  he  himself,  plunging  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  fell  amid  a  shower  of  darts  with  his  horse 
pierced  under  him,  and  round  him  many  noble  chiefs.  The 
rest  were  rescued  from  the  peril  by  their  own  strength,  or  by  the 
cavalry  which  came  up  with  Stertinius  and  Aemilius. 

12.  Caesar  on  crossing  the  Visurgis  learnt  by  the  informa- 
tion of  a  deserter  that  Arminius  had  chosen  a  battle-field,  that 
other  tribes  too  had  assembled  in  a  forest  *  sacred  to  Hercules, 
and  would  venture  on  a  nigh^  attack  on  his  camp.  He  put  faith 
in  this  intelligence,  and,  besides,  several  watchfires  were  seen. 
Scouts  also,  who  had  crept  close  up  to  the  enemy,  reported  that 
they  had  heard  the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  hum  of  a  huge 
and  tumultuous  host.  And  so  thinking,  as  the  decisive  crisis 
drew  near,  that  he  ought  thoroughly  to  sound  the  temper  of  his 
soldiers,  he  considered  with  himself  how  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished with  a  genuine  result.  Tribunes  and  centurions,  he 
knew,  oftener  reported  what  was  welcome  than  what  was  true  ; 
freedmen  had  slavish  spirits,  friends  a  love  of  flattery.  If  an 
assembly  were  called,  there  too  the  lead  of  a  few  was  followed 
by  the  shout  of  the  many.  He  must  probe  their  inmost  thoughts, 
when  they  were  uttering  their  hopes  and  fears  at  the  military 
mess,  among  themselves,  and  unwatched. 

13.  At  nightfall,  leaving  his  tent  of  augury  by  a  secret  exit, 
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unknown  to  the  sentries,  with  one  companion,  his  shoulders 
covered  with  a  wild  beast's  skin,  he  visited  the  camp  streets, 
stood  by  the  tents,  and  enjoyed  the  men's  talk  about  himself, 
as  one  extolled  his  noble  rank,  another,  his  handsome  person, 
nearly  all  of  them,  his  endurance,  his  gracious  manner  and  the 
evenness  of  his  temper,  whether  he  was  jesting  or  was  serious, 
while  they  acknowledged  that  they  ought  to  repay  him  with  their 
gratitude  in  battle,  and  at  the  same  time  sacrifice  to  a  glorious 
vengeance  the  perfidious  violators  of  peace.  Meanwhile  one  of 
the  enemy,  acquainted  with  the  Roman  tongue,  spurred  his  horse 
up  to  the  entrenchments,  and  in  a  loud  voice  promised  in  the 
name  of  Arminius  to  all  deserters  wives  and  lands  with  daily- 
pay  of  a  hundred  sesterces  *  as  long  as  war  lasted.  The  insult 
fired  the  wrath  of  the  legions.  "  Let  daylight  come,"  they  said, 
"  let  battle  be  given.  The  soldiers  will  possess  themselves  of 
"  the  lands  of  the  Germans  and  will  carry  off  their  wives.  We 
"  hail  the  omen  ;  we  mean  the  women  and  riches  of  the  enemy 
"to  be  our  spoil."  About  midday; there  was  a  skirmishing 
attack  on  our  camp,  without  any  discharge  of  missiles,  when  they 
saw  the  cohorts  in  close  array  before  the  lines  and  no  sign  of 
carelessness. 

14.  The  same  night  brought  with  it  a  cheering  dream  to 
Germanicus.  He  saw  himself  engaged  in  sacrifice,  and  his 
robe  being  sprinkled  with  the  sacred  blood,  another  more  beau- 
tiful was  given  him  by  the  hands  of  his  grandmother  Augusta. 
Encouraged  by  the  omen  and  finding  the  auspices  favourable, 
he  called  an  assembly,  and  explained  the  precautions  which 
wisdom  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  impending  battle.  "It  is 
"  not,"  he  said,  "  plains  only  which  are  good  for  the  fighting  of 
"  Roman  soldiers,  but  woods  and  forest  passes,  if  science  be 
"used.  For  the  huge  shields  and  unwieldly  lances  of  the 
"  barbarians  cannot,  amid  trunks  of  trees  and  brushwood  that 
"  springs  from  the  ground,  be  so  well  managed  as  our  javelins  and 
"  swords  and  close-fitting  armour.  Shower  your  blows  thickly  ; 
strike  at  the  face  with  your  swords'  points.  The  German  has 
neither  cuirass  nor  helmet ;  even  his  shield  is  not  strengthened 
with  leather  or  steel,  but  is  of  osiers  woven  together  or  of  thin 
and  painted  board.  If  their  first  line  is  armed  with  spears, 
the  rest  have  only  weapons  hardened  by  fire  or  very  short. 
"  Again,  though  their  frames  are  terrible  to  the  eye  and  formid- 
"  able  in  *a  brief  onset,  they  have  no  capacity  of  enduring 
"  wounds  ;  without  any  shame  at  the  disgrace,  without  any 
"  regard  to  their  leaders,  they  quit  the  field  and  flee ;  they  quail 
"  under  disaster,  just  as  in  success  they  forget  alike  divine  and 
"  human  laws.  If  in  your  weariness  of  land  and  sea  you  desire 
"  an  end  of  service,  this  battle  prepares  the  way  to  it.  The  Elbe 
"  is  now  nearer  than  the  Rhine,  and  there  is  no  war  beyond,  pro- 
"  vided  only  you  enable  me,  keeping  close  as  I  do  to  my  father's 
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"and  my  uncle's  footsteps,  to  stand  a  conqueror  on  the  same 
"  spot." 

15.  The  general's  speech  was  followed  by  enthusiasm  in 
the  soldiers,  and  the  signal  for  battle  was  given.  Nor  were 
Arminius  and  the  other  German  chiefs  slow  to  call  their  respec- 
tive clansmen  to  witness  that  "these  Romans  were  the  most 
'*  cowardly  fugitives  out  of  Varus's  army,  men  who  rather  than 
*'  endure  war  had  taken  to  mutiny.  Half  of  them  have  their 
**  backs  covered  with  wounds ;  half  are  once  again  exposing 
"  limbs  battered  by  waves  and  storms  to  a  foe  full  of  fury,  and 
"  to  hostile  deities,  with  no  hope  of  advantage.  They  have,  in 
"  fact,  liad  recourse  to  a  fleet  and  to  a  trackless  ocean,  that  their 
"  coming  might  be  unopposed,  their  flight  unpursued.  But  when 
"  once  they  have  joined  conflict  with  us,  the  help  of  winds  or 
"  oars  will  be  unavailing  to  the  vanquished.  Remember  only 
"  their  greed,  their  cruelty,  their  pride.  Is  anything  left  for  us 
"  but  to  retain  our  freedom  or  to  die  before  we  are  enslaved  ? " 

16.  When  they  were  thus  roused  and  were  demanding 
battle,  their  chiefs  led  them  down  into  a  plain  named  Idista- 
visus*.  It  winds  between  the  Visurgis  and  a  hill  range,  its  breadth 
varying  as  the  river  banks  recede  or  the  spurs  of  the  hills  pro- 
ject on  it  In  their  rear  rose  a  forest,  with  the  branches  rising  to 
a  great  height,  while  there  were  clear  spaces  between  the  trunks. 
The  barbarian  army^ccupied  the  plain  and  the  outskirts  of  the 
wood.  The  Cherusci  were  posted  by  themselves  on  the  high 
ground,  so  as  to  rush  down  on  the  Romans  during  the  battle. 

Our  army  advanced  in  the  following  order.  The  auxiliary 
Gauls  and  Germans  were  in  the  van,  then  the  foot-archers,  after 
them,  four  legions  and  Caesar  himself  with  two  praetorian  cohorts 
and  some  picked  cavalry.  Next  came  as  many  other  legions, 
and  light-armed  troops  with  horse-bowmen,  and  the  remaining 
cohorts  of  the  allies.  The  men  were  quite  ready  and  prepared 
to  form  in  line  of  battle  according  to  their  marching  order. 

17.  Caesar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Cheruscan  bands  which  in 
their  impetuous  spirit  had  rushed  to  the  attack,  ordered  the 
finest  of  his  cavalry  to  charge  them  in  flank,  Stertinius  with  the 
other  squadrons  to  make  a  ddtour  9,nd  fall  on  their  rear,  promis- 
ing himsdf  to  come  up  in  good  time.  Meanwhile  there  was 
a  most  encouraging  augury.  Eight  eagles,  seen  to  fly  towards 
the  woods  and  to  enter  them,  caught  the  general's  eye.  "  Go," 
he  exclaimed,  "  follow  the  Roman  birds,  the  true  deities  of  our 
**  legions."  At  the  same  moment  the  infantry  charged,  and  the 
cavalry  which  had  been  sent  on  in  advance  dashed  on  the  rear 
and  the  flanks.  And,  strange  to  relate,  two  columns  of  the 
enemy  fled  in  opposite  directions,  that,  which  had  occupied  the 
wood,  rushing  into  the  open,  those  who  had  been  drawn  up  on 
the  plains,  into  the  wood.  The  Cherusci,  who  were  between  them, 
were  dislodged  from  the  hills,  while  Arminius,  conspicuous  among 
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them  by  gesture,  voice,  and  a  wound  he  had  received,  kept 
up  the  fight.  He  had  thrown  himself  on  our  archers  and  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  through  them,  when  the  cohorts  of 
the  Raeti,  Vindelici,  and  Gauls  faced  his  attack.  By  a  strong 
bodily  effort,  however,  and  a  furious  rush  of  his  horse,  he  made 
his  way  through  them,  having  smeared  his  face  with  his  blood, 
that  he  might  not  be  known.  Some  have  said  that  he  was 
recognised  by  Chauci  serving  among  the  Roman  auxiliaries, 
who  let  him  go. 

Inguiomerusowed  his  escape  to  similar  courage  or  treachery. 
The  rest  were  cut  down  in  every  direction.  Many  in  attempting 
to  swim  across  the  Visurgis  were  overwhelmed  under  a  storm  of 
missiles  or  by  the  force  of  the  current,  lastly,  by  the  rush  of 
fugitives  and  the  falling  in  of  the  banks.  Some  in  their  igno- 
minious flight  climbed  the  tops  of  trees,  and  as  they  were  hiding 
themselves  in  the  boughs,  archers  were  brought  up  and  they 
were  shot  for  sport.  Others  were  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 
felling  of  the  trees. 

1 8.  It  was  a  great  victory  and  without  bloodshed  to  us. 
From  jiiflfc  in  the  morning  to  nightfall  the  enemy  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  ten  miles  were  covered  with  arms  and  dead  bodies, 
while  there  were  found  amid  the  plunder  the  chains  which  the 
Germans  had  brought  with  them  for  the  Romans,  as  though  the 
issue  were  certain.  The  soldiers  on  the  battle  field  hailed 
Tiberius  as  Imperator,  and  raised  a  mound  on  which  arms  were 
piled  in  the  style  of  a  trophy,  with  the  names  of  the  conquered 
tribes  inscribed  beneath  them. 

19.  That  sight  caused  keener  grief  and  rage  among  the 
Germans  than  their  wounds,  their  mourning,  and  their  losses. 
Those  who  but  now  were  preparing  to  quit  their  settlements  and 
to  retreat  to  the  further  side  of  the  Elbe,  longed  for  battle  and 
flew  to  arms.  Common  people  and  chiefs,  young  and  old,  rushed 
on  the  Roman  army,  and  spread  disorder.  At  last  they  chose  a 
spot  closed  in  by  a  river*  and  by  forests,  within  which  was  a 
narrow  swampy  plain.  The  woods  too  were  surrounded  by  a 
bottomless  morass,  only  on  one  side  of  it  the  Angrivarii  had 
raised  a  broad  earthwork,  as  a  boundary  between  themselves 
and  the  Cherusci.  Here  their  infantry  was  ranged.  Their 
cavalry  they  concealed  in  neighbouring  woods,  so  as  to  be  on 
the  legions'  rear,  as  soon  as  they  entered  the  forest. 

20.  All  this  was  known  to  Caesar.  He  was  acquainted  with 
their  plans,  their  positions,  with  what  met  the  eye,  and  what  was 
hidden,  and  he  prepared  to  turn  the  enemy's  stratagems  to  their 
own  destruction.  To  Seius  Tubero,  his  chief  officer,  he  assigned 
the  cavalry  and  the  plain.  His  infantry  he  drew  up  so  that  part 
might  advance  on  level  ground  into  the  forest,  and  part  clamber 
up  the  earthwork  which  confronted  them.  He  charged  himself 
with  what  was  the  specially  difficult  operation,  leaving  the  rest 
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to  his  officers.  Those  who  had  the  level  ground  easily  forced  a 
passage.  Those  who  had  to  assault  the  earthwork  encountered 
heavy  blows  from  above,  as  if  they  were  scaling  a  walL  The 
general  saw  how  unequal  this  close  fighting  was,  and  having 
withdrawn  his  legions  to  a  little  distance,  ordered  the  slingers 
and  artillerymen  to  discharge  a  volley  of  missiles  and  scatter  the 
enemy.  Spears  were  hurled  from  the  engines,  and  the  more  con- 
spicuous were  the  defenders  of  the  position,  the  more  the  wounds 
with  which  they  were  driven  from  it.  Caesar  with  some  praetorian 
cohorts  was  the  first,  after  the  storming  of  the  ramparts,  to  dash  into 
the  woods.  There  they  fought  at  close  quarters.  A  morass  was 
in  the  enem/s  rear,  and  the  Romans  were  hemmed  in  by  the  river 
or  by  the  hills.  Both  were  in  a  desperate  plight  from  their 
position  ;  valour  was  their  only  hope,  victory  their  only  safety. 

21.  The  Germans  were  equally  brave,  but  they  were  beaten 
by  the  nature  of  the  fighting  and  of  the  weapons,  for  their  vast 
host  in  so  confined  a  space  could  neither  thrust  out  nor  recover 
their  immense  lances,  or  avail  themselves  of  their  nimble  move- 
ments and  lithe  frames,  forced  as  they  were  to  a  close  engage- 
ment Our  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  with  th^r  shields  pressed 
to  their  breasts,  and  their  hands  grasping  their  sword-hilts, 
struck  at  the  huge  limbs  and  exposed  faces  of  the  barbarians, 
cutting  a  passage  through  the  slaughtered  enemy,  for  Armi- 
nius  was  now  less  active,  either  from  incessant  perils,  or  because 
he  was  partially  disabled  by  his  recent  wound  As  for  Inguio- 
merus,  who  flew  hither  and  thither  over  the  battle-field,  it  was 
fortune  rather  than  courage  which  forsook  him.  Germanicus, 
too,  that  he  might  be  the  better  known,  took  his  helmet  off  his 
head  and  begged  his  men  to  follow  up  the  slaughter,  as  they 
wanted  not  prisoners,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  the  nation 
would  be  the  only  conclusion  of  the  war.  And  now,  late  in  the 
day,  he  withdrew  one  of  his  legions  from  the  field,  to  intrench  a 
camp,  while  the  rest  till  nightfall  glutted  themselves  with  the 
enemy's  blood.     Our  cavalry  fought  with  indecisive  success. 

22.  Having  publicly  praised  his  victorious  troops,  Caesar 
raised  a  pile  of  arms  with  the  proud  inscription,  "The  army 
*'  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  after  thoroughly  conquering  the  tribes  be- 
"  tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe^  has  dedicated  this  monument 
"to  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Augustus."  He  added  nothing  about 
himself,  fearing  jealousy,  or  thinking  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  achievement  was  enough.  Next  he  charged  Stertinius  with 
making  war  on  the  Angrivarii,  but  they  hastened  to  surrender. 
And,  as  suppliants^  by  refusing  nothing,  they  obtained  a  full 
pardon. 

23.  When,  however,  summer  was  at  its  height,  some  of  the 
legions  were  sent  back  overland  into  winter-quarters,  but  most 
of  them  Caesar  put  on  board  the  fleet  and  brought  down  the 
river  Amisia  to  the  ocean.     At  first  the  calm  waters  mere  y 
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sounded  with  the  oars  of  a  thousand  vessels  or  were  ruffled  by 
the  sailing  ships.  Soon,  a  hailstorm  bursting  from  a  black  mass 
of  clouds,  while  the  waves  rolled  hither  and  thither  under  tem- 
pestuous gales  from  every  quarter,  rendered  clear  sight  impos- 
sible, and  the  steering  difficult,  while  our  soldiers,  terrorstricken 
and  without  any  experience  of  disasters  on  the  sea,  by  embar- 
rassing the  sailors  or  giving  them  clumsy  aid,  neutralized  the 
services  of  the  skilled  crews.  After  a  while,  wind  and  wave 
shifted  wholly  to  the  south,  and  from  the  hilly  lands  and  deep 
rivers  of  Germany  came,  with  a  huge  line  of  rolling  clouds,  a 
strong  blast,  all  the  more  frightful  from  the  frozen  north  which 
was  so  near  to  them,  and  instantly  caught  and  drove  the  ships 
hither  and  thither  into  the  open  ocean,  or  oh  islands  with  steep 
clitfs  or  which  hidden  shoals  made  perilous.  These  they  just 
escaped,  with  difficulty,  and  when  the  tide  changed  and  bore  them 
the  same  way  as  the  wind,  they  could  not  hold  to  their  anchors 
or  bale  out  the  water  which  rushed  in  upon  them.  Horses, 
beasts  of  burden,  baggage,  were  thrown  overboard,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  hulls  which  leaked  copiously  through  their  sides, 
while  the  waves  too  dashed  over  them. 

24.  As  the  ocean  is  stormier  than  all  other  seas,  and  as 
Germany  is  conspicuous  for  the  terrors  of  its  climate,  so  in 
novelty  and  extent  did  this  disaster  transcend  every  other,  for 
all  around  were  hostile  coasts,  or  an  expanse  so  vast  and  deep 
that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  remotest  shoreless  sea.  Some  of 
the  vessels  were  swallowed  up  ;  many  were  wrecked  on  distant 
islands,  and  the  soldiers,  finding  there  no  form  of  human  life, 
perished  of  hunger,  except  some  who  supported  existence  on 
I  carcases  of  horses  washed  on  the  same  shores.  Germanicus's 
trireme  alone  reached  the  country  of  the  Chauci.  Day  and 
night,  on  those  rocks  and  promontories  he  would  incessantly 
exclaim  that  "he  was  himself  responsible  for  this  awful  ruin, 
and  friends  scarce  restrained  him  from  seeking  death  in  the 
same  sea. 

At  last,  as  the  tide  ebbed  and  the  wind  blew  favourably,  the 
shattered  vessels  with  but  few  rowers,  or  clothing  spread  as  sails, 
some  towed  by  the  more  powerful,  returned,  and  Germanicus, 
having  speedily  repaired  them,  sent  them  to  search  the  islands. 
Many  by  that  means  were  recovered.  The  Angrivarii,  who  had 
lately  been  admitted  to  our  alliance,  restored  to  us  several  whom 
they  had  ransomed  from  the  inland  tribes.  Some  had  been  car- 
ried to  Britain  and  were  sent  back  by  the  petty  chiefs.  Every 
one,  as  he  returned  from  some  far-distant  region,  told  of  wonders, 
of  violent  hurricanes,  and  unknown  birds,  of  monsters  of  the 
sea,  of  forms  half-human,  half  beast-like,  things  they  had  really 
seen  or  in  their  terror  believed. 

25.  Meanwhile  the  rumoured  lo«s  of  the  fleet  stirred  the 
Germans  to  hope  for  war,  as  it  did  Caesar  to  hold  them  down. 
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He  ordered  Caius  Silius  with  thirty  thousand^cavalry  to  march 
against  the  Chatti.  He  himself,  with  a  largei^thny,  invaded  the 
Marsi,  whose  leader/  Mallovendus,  whom  we  had  lately  admitted 
to  surrender,  pointed  out  a  neighbouring  wood,  where,  he  said, 
an  eagle  of  one  of  Varus's  legions  was  buried  and  guarded  only 
by  a  small  force.  Immediately  troops  were  despatched  to  draw 
the  enemy  from  his  position  by  appearing  in  his  front,  others, 
to  hem  in  his  rear  and  open  the.  ground.  Fortune  favoured 
both.  So  Germanicus,  with  increased  energy,  advanced  into 
the  country,  laying  it  waste,  and  utterly  ruining  a  foe  who  dared 
not  encounter  him,  or  who  was  instantly  defeated  wherever  he 
resisted,  and,  as  we  learnt  from  prisoners,  was  never  more  panic- 
stricken.  The  Romans,  they  declared,  were  invincible,  rising 
superior  to  all  calamities  ;  for  having  thrown  away  a  fleet,  having 
lost  their  arms,  after  strewing  the  shores  with  the  carcases  of 
horses  and  of  men,  they  had  rushed  to  the  attack  with  the  same 
courage,  with  equal  spirit,  and,  seemingly,  with  augmented 
numbers. 

26.  The  soldiers  were  then  led  back  into  winter-quarters, 
rejoicing  in  their  hearts  at  having  been  compensated  for  their 
disasters  at  sea  by  a  successful  expedition.  They  were  helped 
too  by  Caesar's  bounty,  which  made  good  whatever  loss  any  one 
declared  he  had  suffered.  It  was  also  regarded  as  a  certainty 
that  the  enemy  were  wavering  and  consulting  on  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  that,  with  an  additional  campaign  next  summer 
the  war  might  be  ended.  Tiberius,  however,  in  repeated  letters 
advised  Germanicus  to  return  for  the  triulnph  decreed  him. 
"He  had  now  had  enough  of  success,  enough  of  disaster.  He 
"  had  fought  victorious  battles  on  a  great  scale ;  he  should  also 
"  remember  those  losses  which  the  winds  and  waves  had  inflicted, 
**  and  which,  though  due  to  no  fault  of  the  general,  were  still 
"grievous  ^d  shocking.  He,  Tiberius,  had  himself  been  sent 
"  nine  times  by  Augustus  into  Germany,  and  had  done  more  by 
"  policy  than  by  arms.  By  this  means  the  submission  of  the 
Sugambri  had  been  secured,  and  the  Suevi  with  their  king 
Maroboduus  had  been  forced  into  peace.  The  Cherusci  too 
and  the  other  insurgent  tribes,  since  the  vengeance  of  Rome 
"  had  been  satisfied,  might  be  left  to  their  internal  feuds." 

When  Germanicus  requested  a  year  for  the  completion  of 
his  enterprise,  Tiberius  put  a  severer  pressure  on  his  *«odl!Sly 
by  offering  him  a  second  consulship,  the  functions  of  which  he 
was  to  discharge  in  person.  He  also  added  that  if  war  must 
still  be  waged,  he  might  as  well  leave  some  materials  for  renown 
to  his  brother  Drusus,  who,  as  there  was  then  no  other  enemy, 
could  win  only  in  Germany  the  imperial  title  and  the  triumphal 
laureL  Germanicus  hesitated  no  longer,  though  he  saw  that 
this  was  a  pretence,  and  that  he  was  hurried  away  through 
jealousy  from  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired. 

4—2 
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27.  About  the  same  time  Libo  Drusus,  of  the  family  of 
Scribonii,  was  accused  of  revolutionary  schemes.  I  will  explain, 
somewhat  minutely,  the  beginning,  progress,  and  end  of  this  affair, 
since  then  first  were  originated  those  practices  which  for  so  many 
years  have  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  State.  Firmius  Catus,  a 
senator,  an  intimate  friend  of  Libo's,  prompted  the  young  man, 
who  was  thoughtless  and  an  easy  prey  to  delusions,  to  resort  to 
astrologers'  promises,  magical  rites,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
dwelling  ostentatiously  on  his  great-^^randfather  Pompeius,  his 
aunt  Scribonia,  who  had  formerly  been  wife  of  Augustus,  his 
imperial  cousins,  his  house  crowded  with  ancestral  busts,  and 
urging  him  to  extravagance  and  debt,  himself  the  companion  of 
his  profligacy  and  desperate  embarrassments,  thereby  to  entangle 
him  in  all  the  more  proofs  of  guilt. 

28.  As  soon  as  he  found  enough  witnesses,  with  some 
slaves  who  knew  the  facts,  he  begged  an  audience  of  the 
emperor,  after  first  indicating  the  crime  and  the  criminal 
through  Flaccus  Vescularius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  more 
intimate  with  Tiberius  than  himself.  Caesar,  without  dis- 
regarding the  infonnation,  declined  an  interview,  for  the  com- 
munication, he  said,  might  be  conveyed  to  him  through 
the  same  messenger,  Flaccus.  Meanwhile  he  conferred  the 
praetorship  on  Libo  and  often  invited  him  to  his  table,  showing 
no  unfriendliness  in  his  looks  or  anger  in  his  words  (so  thoroughly 
had  he  concealed  his  resentment) ;  and  he  wished  to  know  all 
his  saying  and  doings,  though  it  was  in  his  power  to  stop  them, 
till  one*  Junius,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  Libo  for  the 
purpose  of  evoking  by  incantations  spirits  of  the  dead,  gave  infor- 
mation to  Fulcinius  Trio.  Trio's  ability  was  conspicuous  among 
informers,  as  well  as  his  eagerness  for  an  evil  notoriety.  He  at 
once  pounced  on  the  accused,  went  to  the  consuls,  and  demanded 
an  inquiry  before  the  Senate.  The  Senators  were  Summoned, 
with  a  special  notice  that  they  must  consult  on  a  momentous 
and  terrible  matter. 

29.  Libo  meanwhile,  in  mourning  apparel  and  accompanied 
by  ladies  of  the  highest  rank,  went  to  house  after  house,  en- 
treating his  relatives,  and  imploring  some  eloquent  voice  to  ward 
off  his  perils  ;  which  all  refused,  on  different  pretexts,  but  from 
the  same  apprehension.  On  the  day  the  Senate  met,  jaded 
with  fear  and  mental  anguish,  or,  as  some  have  related,  feigning 
illness,  he  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
House,  and  leaning  on  his  brother  he  raised  his  hands  and 
voice  in  supplication  to  Tiberius,  who  received  him  with  unmoved 
countenance.  The  emperor  then  read  out  the  charges  and  the 
accusers'  names,  with  such  calmness  as  not  to  seem  to  soften 
or  aggravate  the  accusations. 

30.  Besides  Trio  and  Catus,  Fonteius  Agrippa  and  Caius 
Vibius  were  among  his  accusers,  and  claimed  with  eager  rivalry 
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the  privilege  of  conducting  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  till 
Vibius,  as  they  would  not  yield  one  *  to  the  other,  and  Libo  had 
entered  without  counsel,  offered  to  state  the  charges  against  him 
singly,  and  produced  an  extravagantly  absurd  accusatfon,  ac- 
cording to  which  Libo  had  consulted  persons  whether  he  would 
have  such  wealth  as  to  be  able  to  cover  the  Appian  road  as  far 
as  Brundisium*  with  money.  There  were  other  questions  of  the 
same  sort,  quite  senseless  and  idle  ;  if  leniently  regarded,  pitiable. 
But  there  was  one  paper  in  Libo's  handwriting,  so  the  prosecutor 
alleged,  with  the  names  of  Caesars  and  of  Senators,  to  which 
marks  were  affixed  of  dreadful  or  mysterious  significance.  When 
the  accused  denied  this,  it  was  decided  that  his  slaves  who 
recognised  the  writing  should  be  examined  by  torture.  As  an 
ancient  statute  of  the  Senate  forbade  such  inquiry  in  a  case 
affecting  a  master's  life,  Tiberius,  with  his  cleverness  in  devising 
new  law,  ordered  Libo's  slaves  to  be  sold  singly  to  the  State- 
agent,  so  that,  forsooth,  without  an  infringement  of  the  Senate's 
decree,  Libo  might  be  tried  on  their  evidence.  As  a  consequence, 
the  defendant  asked  an  adjournment  till  next  day,  and  having 
gone  home  he  charged  his  kinsman,  Publius  Quirinus,  with  his 
last  prayer  to  the  emperor. 

31,  The  answer  was  that  he  should  address  himself  to  the 
Senate.  Meanwhile  his  house  was  surrounded  with  soldiers  ; 
they  crowded  noisily  even  about  the  entrance,  so  that  they  could  be 
heard  and  seen,  when  Libo,  whose  anguish  drove  him  from  the 
very  banquet  he  had  prepared  as  his  last  gratification,  called  for  a 
minister  of  death,  grasped  the  hands  of  his  slaves,  and  thrust  a 
sword  into  them.  In  their  confusion,  as  they  shrank  back,  they 
overturned  the  lamp  on  the  table  at  his  side,  and  in  the  darkness, 
now  to  'him  the  gloom  of  death,  he  aimed  two  blows  at  a  vital 
part  At  the  groans  of  the  falling  man  his  freedmen  hurried 
up,  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  bloody  deed,  stood  aloof.  Yet  the 
prosecution  was  continued  in  the  Senate  with  the  same  persistency, 
and  Tiberius  declared  on  oath  that  he  would  have  interceded 
for  his  life,  guilty  though  he  was,  but  for  his  hasty  suicide. 

32,  His  property  was  divided  among  his  accusers,  and  prae- 
torships  out  of  the  usual  order  were  conferred  on  those  who 
were  of  senators'  rank.  Cotta  Messalinus  then  proposed  that 
Libo's  bust  should  not  be  carried  in  the  funeral  procession  of 
any  of  his  descendants  ;  and  Cneius  Lentulus,  that  no  Scribonius 
should  assume  the  surname  of  Drusus.  Days  of  public  thanks- 
giving were  appointed  on  the  suggestion  of  Pomponius  Flaccus. 
Offerings  were  given  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Concord,  and  the 
13th  day  of  September,  on  which  Libo  had  killed  himself,  was 
to  be  observed  as  a  festival,  on  the  motion  of  Callus  Asinius, 
Papius  Mutilus,  and  Lucius  Apronius.  I  have  mentioned  the 
proposals  and  sycophancy  of  these  men,  in  order  to  bring  to 
light  this  old-standing  evil  in  the  State. 
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Decrees  of  the  Senate  were  also  passed  to  expel  from  Italy 
astrologers  and  magicians.  One  of  their  number,  Lucius  Pitua- 
nius,  was  hurled  from  the  Rock.  Another,  Publius  Marcius, 
was  executed,  according  to  ancient  custom,  by  the  consuls  out- 
side the  Esquiline  Gate,  after  the  trumpets  had  been  bidden  to 
sound. 

33.  On  the  next  day  of  the  Senate's  meeting  much  was  said 
against  the  luxury  of  the  country  by  QuintuS  Haterius,  an  ex- 
consul,  and  by  Octavius  Fronto,  an  ex-praetor.  It  was  decided 
that  vessels  of  solid  gold  should  not  be  made  for  the  serving  of 
food,  and  that  men  should  not  disgrace  themselves  with  silken 
clothing  from  the  East.  Fronto  went  further,  and  insisted  on 
restrictions  being  put  on  plate,  furniture,  and  household  estab- 
lishments. It  was  indeed  still  usual  with  the  Senators,  when 
it  was  their  turn  to  vote,  to  suggest  anything  they  thought  for 
the  State's  advantage.  Gallus  Asinius  argued  on  the  other  side. 
"  With  the  growth  of  the  empire  private  wealth  too,"  he  said, 
"  had  increased,  and  there  w^as  nothing  new  in  this,  but  it  ac- 
"  corded  with  the  fashions  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  Riches  were 
"  one  thing  with  the  Fabricii,  quite  another  with  the  Scipios. 
"  The  State  was  the  standard  of  everything ;  when  it  was  poor, 
"  the  homes  of  the  citizens  were  humble  ;  when  it  reached  such 
"  magnificence,  private  grandeur  increased.  In  household  estab- 
"  lishments,  and  plate,  and  in  whatever  was  provided  for  use, 
"  there  was  neither  excess  nor  parsimony  except  in  relation  to  the 
"  fortune  of  the  possessor.  A  distinction  had  been  made  in  the 
'*  assessments  of  Senators  and  knights,  not  because  they  differed 
"  naturally,  but  that  the  superiority  of  the  one  class  in  places  in 
"  the  theatre,  in  rank  and  in  honour,  might  be  also  maintained 
"  in  everything  else  which  insured  mental  repose  and  bodily 
"  recreation,  unless  indeed  men  in  the  highest  position  were  to 
"  undergo  more  anxieties  and  more  dangers,  and  to  be  at  the 
"  same  time  deprived  of  all  solace  under  those  anxieties  and 
"  dangers."  Callus  gained  a  ready  assent,  under  these  spe- 
cious phrases,  by  a  confession  of  faiUngs  with  which  his 
audience  sympathised.  And  Tiberius  too  had  added  that  ihis 
was  not  a  time  for  censorship,  and  that  if  there  were  any 
declension  in  manners,  a  promoter  of  reform  would  not  be 
wanting. 

34.  During  this  debate  Lucius  Piso,  after  exclaiming  against 
the  corruption  of  the  courts,  the  bribery  of  judges,  the  cruel 
threats  of  accusations  from  hired  orators,  declared  that  he  would 
depart  and  quit  the  capital,  and  that  he  meant  to  live  in  some 
obscure  and  distant  rural  retreat.  At  the  same  moment  he  rose 
to  leave  the  Senate  House.  Tiberius  was  much  excited,  and 
though  he  pacified  Piso  with  gentle  words,  he  also  strongly 
urged  his  relatives  to  stop  his  departure  by  their  influence  or 
their  entreaties. 
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Soon  afterwards  this  same  Piso  gave  an  equal  proof  of  a 
fearless  sense  of  wrong  by  suing  Urgulania,  whom  Augusta's 
friendship  had  raised  above  the  law.  Neither  did  Urgulania 
obey  the  summons,  for  in  defiance  of  Piso  she  went  in  her  litter 
to  the  emperor's  house ;  nor  did  Piso  give  way,  though  Augusta 
complained  that  she  was  insulted  ^nd  her  majesty  slighted.  Tibe- 
rius, thinking  to  win  popularity  by  so  far  humouring'his  mother 
as  to  say  that  he  would  go  to  the  praetor's  court  and  support 
Urgulania,  went  forth  from  the  palace,  having  ordered  soldiers 
to  follow  him  .at  a  distance.  He  was  seen,  as  the  people  thronged 
about  him,  to  wear  a  calm  face,  while  he  prolonged  his  time  on 
the  way  with  various  conversations,  till  at  last  when  Piso's  rela- 
tives tried  in  vain  to  restrain  him,  Augusta  directed  the  money 
which  was  claimed  to  be  handed  to  him.  This  ended  the  affair, 
and  Piso,  in  consequence,  was  not  dishonoured,  and  the  emperor 
rose  in  reputation.  Urgulania's  influence,  however,  was  so  for- 
midable to  the  State,  that  in  a  certain  cause  which  was  tried  by 
the  Senate  she  would  not  condescend  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
The  praetor  was  sent  to  question  her  at  her  own  house,  although 
the  Vestal  virgins,  according  to  ancient  custom,  were  heard  in 
the  courts,  before  judges,  whenever  they  gave  evidence. 

35.  I  should  say  nothing  of  the  adjournment  of  public  busi- 
ness in  this  year,  if  it  were  not  worth  while  to  notice  the  con- 
flicting opinions  of  Cneius  Piso  and  Asinius  Gallus  on  the 
subject  Piso,  although  the  emperor  had  said  that  he  would  be 
absent,  held  that  all  the  more  ought  the  business  to  be  transacted, 
that  the  State  might  have  the  honour  of  its  Senate  and  knights 
being  able  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  sovereign's  absence. 
Gallus,  as  Piso  had  forestalled  him  in  the  display  of  freedom, 
maintained  that  nothing  was  sufficiently  impressive  or  suitable 
to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  unless  done  before  Caesar 
and  under  his  very  eyes,  and  that  therefore  the  gathering  from 
all  Italy  and  the  influx  from  the  provinces  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  his  presence.  Tiberius  listened  to  this  in  silence,  and  the 
matter  was  debated  on  both  sides  in  a  sharp  controversy.  The 
business,  however,  was  adjourned, 

36.  A  dispute  then  arose  between  Gallus  and  the  emperor. 
Gallus  proposed  that  the  elections  of  magistrates  should  be  held 
every  five  years,  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  legions  who 
before  receiving  a  praetorship  discharged  this  military  servicp 
should  at  once  become  praetors-elect,  the  emperor  nominating 
twelve  candidates  every  year.  It  was  quite  evident  that  this 
motion  had  a  deeper  meaning  and  was  an  attempt  to  explore  the 
secrets  of  imperial  policy.  Tiberius,  however,  argued  as  if  his 
power  would  be  thus  increased.  **  It  would,"  he  said,  "  be  trying 
*'  to  h's  moderation  to  have  to  elect  so  many  and  to  put  off  so 
*'  many.  He  scarcely  avoided  giving  offence  from  year  to  year, 
"  even  though  a  candidate's  rejection  was  solaced  by  the  near 
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"  prospect  of  office.  What  hatred  would  be  incurred  from  those 
"  whose  election  was  deferred  for  five  years  1  How  could  he 
"foresee  through  so  long  an  interval  what  would  be  a  man's 
"  temper,  or  domestic  relations,  or  estate  ?  Men  became  arro- 
"  gant  even  with  this  annual  appointment.  What  would  happen 
"  if  their  thoughts  were  fixed  on  promotion  for  five  years  ? 
"It  was  in  fact  a  multiplying  of  the  magistrates  five-fold,  and 
"  a  subversion  of  the  laws  which  had  prescribed  proper  periods 
"  for  the  exercise  of  the  candidate's  activity  and  the  seeking  or 
"  securing  office."  With  this  seemingly  conciliatory  speech  he 
retained  the  substance  of  power. 

37.  He  also  increased  the  incomes  of  some  of  the  Senators. 
Hence  it  was  the  more  surprising  that  he  listened  somewhat 
disdainfully  to  the  request  of  Marcus  Hortalus,  a  youth  of  noble 
rank  in  conspicuous  poverty.  He  was  the  grandson  of  the 
orator  Hortensius,  and  had  been  induced  by  Augustus,  on  the 
strength  of  a  gift  of  a  million  sesterces,"*  to  marry  and  rear 
children,  that  one  of  our  most  illustrious  families  might  not 
become  extinct.  Accordingly,  with  his  four  sons  standing  at 
the  doors. of  the  Senate  House,  the  Senate  then  sitting  in  the 
palace,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  speak  he  began  to  address  them 
as  follows,  his  eyes  fixed  now  on  the  statue  of  Hortensius  which 
stood  among  those  of  the  orators,  now  on  that  of  Augustus  : — 
"  Senators,  these  whose  numbers  and  boyish  years  you  behold 
"I  have  reared,  not  by  my  own  choice,  but  because  the  emperor 
"  advised  me.  At  the  same  time,  my  ancestors  deserved  to  have 
"descendants.  For  myself,  not  having  been  able  in  these 
"  altered  times  to  receive  or  acquire  wealth  or  popular  favour, 
"  or  that  eloquence  which  has  been  the  hereditary  possession  of 
"  our  house,  I  was  satisfied  if  my  narrow  means  were  neither  a 
"  disgrace  to  myself  nor  a  burden  to  others.  At  the  emperor's 
"  bidding  I  married.  Behold  the  offspring  and  progeny  of  a 
"  succession  of  consuls  and  dictators.  Not  to  excite  odium  do 
"  I  recall  such  facts,  but  to  win  compassion.  While  you  pros- 
"  per,  Ca:sar,  they  will  attain  such  promotion  as  you  shall  bestow. 
"  Meanwhile  save  from  penury  the  great-grandsons  of  Quintus 
"  Hortensius,  the  foster-children  of  Augustus." 

38.  The  Senate's  favourable  bias  was  an  incitement  to 
Tiberius  to  offer  prompt  opposition,  which  he  did  in  nearly  these 
words  : — "  If  all  poor  men  begin  to  come  here  and  to  beg  money 
"  for  their  children,  individuals  will  never  be  satisfied,  and  the 
"  State  will  be  bankrupt  Certainly  our  ancestors  did  not 
"  grant  the  privilege  of  occasionally  proposing  amendments  or 
"  of  suggesting,  in  our  turn  for  speaking,  something  for  the 
"  general  advantage  in  order  that  we  might  in  this  house  increase 
"  our  private  business  and  property,  thereby  bringing  odium  on 
"  the  Senate  and  on  emperors  whether  they  concede  or  refuse 
"  their  bounty.     In  fact,  it  is  not  a  request,  but  an  importunity. 
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"  as  utterly  unreasonable  as  it  is  unforeseen,  for  a  senator,  when 
*'  the  house  has  met  on  other  matters,  to  rise  from  his  place  and, 
*^  pleading  the  number  and  age  of  his  children,  put  a  pressure  on 
*  the  delicacy  of  the  Senate,  then  transfer  the  same  constraint 
'*  to  myself,  and,  as  it  were,  break  open  the  exchequer,  which,  if 
"  we  exhaust  it  by  improper  favouritism,  will  have  to  be  replen- 
"  ished  by  crimes.  Money  was  given  you,  Hortalus,  by  Augustus, 
"  but  without  solicitation,  and  not  on  the  condition  of  its  being 
"  always  given.  Otherwise  industry  will  languish  and  idleness 
'^  be  encouraged,  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  fear,  nothing  to  hope 
**  from  himself,  and  every  one,  in  utter  recklessness,  will  expect 
*'  relief  from  others,  thus  becoming  useless  to  himself  and  a 
"  burden  to  me.* 

These  and  like  remarks,  though  listened  to  with  assent  by 
those  who  make  it  a  practice  to  eulogise  everything  coming  from 
sovereigns,  both  good  and  bad,  were  received  by  the  majority 
in  silence  or  with  suppressed  murmurs.  Tiberius  perceived  it, 
and  having  paused  a  while,  said  that  he  had  given  Hortalus  his 
answer,  but  that  if  the  senators  thought  it  right,  he  would  be- 
stow two  hundred  thousand  sesterces*  on  each  of  his  children  of 
the  male  sex.  The  others  thanked  him  ;  Hortalus  said  nothing, 
either  from  alarm  or  because  even  in  his  reduced  fortimes  he 
clung  to  his  hereditary  nobility.  Nor  did  Tiberius  afterwards 
show  any  pity,  though  the  house  of  Hortensius  sank  into 
shameful  poverty. 

39.  That  same  year  the  daring  of  a  single  slave,  had  it  not 
been  promptly  checked,  would  have  ruined  the  State  by  discord 
and  civil  war.  A  servant  of  Postumus  Agrippa,  Clemens  by 
name,  having  ascertained  that  Augustus  was  dead,  formed  a 
design  beyond  a  slave's  conception,  of  going  to  the  island  of 
Planasiaf  and  seizing  Agrippa  by  craft  or  force  and  bringing 
him  to  the  armies  of  Germany.  The  sloMi'ness  of  a  merchant 
vessel  thwarted  his  bold  venture.  Meanwhile  the  murder  of 
Agrippa  had  been  perpetrated,  and  then  turning  his  thoughts 
to  a  greater  and  more  hazardous  enterprise,  he  stole  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased,  sailed  to  Cosa,J  a  promontory  of  Etruria,  and 
there  hid  himself  in  obscure  places  till  his  hair  and  beard  were 
long.  In  age  and  figure  he  was  not  unlike  his  master.  Then 
through  suitable  emissaries  who  shared  his  secret,  it  was  rumoured 
that  Agrippa  was  alive,  first  in  whispered  gossip,  soon,  as  is 
usual  with  forbidden  topics,  in  vague  talk  which  found  its  way 
to  the  credulous  ears  of  the  most  ignorant  people  or  of  restless 
and  revolutionary  schemers.  He  himself  went  to  the  towns,  as 
the  day  grew  dark,  without  letting  himself  be  seen  publicly  or 
remaining  long  in  the  same  places,  but,  as  he  knew" that  truth 
gains  strength  by  notoriety  and  time,  falsehood  by  precipitancy 
and  vagueness,  he  would  either  withdraw  himself  from  publicity 
or  else  forestall  it 
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40.  It  was  rumoured  meanwhile  throughout  Italy,  and  was 
believed  at  Rome,  that  Agrippa  had  been  saved  by  the  blessing 
of  Heaven,  Already  at  Ostia,  where  he  had  arrived,  he  was  the 
centre  of  interest  to  a  vast  concourse  as  well  as  to  secret  gather- 
ings in  the  capital,  while  Tiberius  was  distracted  by  the  doubt 
whether  he  should  crush  this  slave  of  his  by  military  force  or  allow 
time  to  dissipate  a  silly  credulity.  Sometimes  he  thought  that 
he  must  overlook  nothing,  sometimes  that  he  need  not  be  afraid 
of  everything,  his  mind  fluctuating  between  shame  and  terror. 
At  last  he  entrusted  the  affair  to  Sallustius  Crispus,  who  chose 
two  of  his  dependants  (some  say  they  were  soldiers)  and  urged 
them  to  go  to  him  as  pretended  accomplices,  offering  money  and 
promising  faithful  companionship  in  danger.  They  did  as  they 
were  bidden  ;  then,  waiting  for  an  unguarded  hour  of  night,  they 
took  with  them  a  sufficient  force,  and  having  bound  and  gagged 
him,  dragged  him  to  the  palace.  When  Tiberius  asked  him 
how  he  had  become  Agrippa,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  As 
"  you  became  Caesar."  He  could  not  be  forced  to  divulge  his 
accomplices.  Tiberius  did  not  venture  on  a  public  execution, 
•but  ordered  him  to  be  slain  in  a  private  part  of  the  palace  and 
his  body  to  be  secretly  removed.  And  although  many  of  tlie 
emperor's  household  and  knights  and  senators  were  said  to  have 
supported  him  with  their  wealth  and  helped  him  with  their 
counsels,  no  inquiry  was  made. 

41.  At  the  close  of  the  year  was  consecrated  an  arch  near 
the  temple  of  Saturn  to  commemorate  the  recovery  of  the 
standards  lost  with  Varus,  under  the  leadership  of  Germanicur, 
and  the  auspices  of  Tiberius  ;  a  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna,  by  the 
Tiber,  in  the  gardens  which  Caesar,  the  dictator,  bequeathed  to 
the  Roman  people  ;  a  chapel  to  the  Julian  family,  and  statues  at 
Bovillae  to  the  Divine  Augustus. 

In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Caecilius  and  Lucius  Pomponius, 
Germanicus  Caesar,  on  the  26th  day  of  May^^celebrated  his  triumph 
over  the  Cherusci,  Chatti,  and  Angrivarii,  and  the  other  tribes 
which  extend  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  There  were  borne  in  proces- 
sion spoils,  prisoners,  representations  of  the  mountains,  the 
rivers  and  battles  ;  and  the  war,  seeing  that  he  had  been  forbidden 
to  finish  it,  was  taken  as  finished.  The  admiration  of  the  be- 
holders was  heightened  by  the  striking  comeliness  of  the  general 
and  the  chariot  which  bore  his  five  children.  Still,  there  was  a 
latent  dread  when  they  remembered  how  unfortunate  in  the  case 
of  Drusus,  his  father,  had  been  the  favour  of  the  crowd  ;  how 
his  uncle  Marcellus,  regarded  by  the  city  populace  with  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm,  had  been  snatched  from  them  while  yet  a 
youth,  and  how  short-lived  and  ill-starred  were  the  attachments 
of  the  Roman  people. 

42.  Tiberius  meanvirhile  in  the  name  of  Germanicus  gave 
every  one  of  the  city  populace  three  hundred  sesterces,*  and 
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nominated  himself  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Still,  failing 
to  obtain  credit  for  sincere  affection,  he  resolved  to  get  the 
young  prince  out  of  the  way,  under  pretence  of  conferring  dis- 
tinction, and  for  this  he  invented  reasons,  or  eagerly  fastened 
on  such  as  chance  presented. 

King  Archelaus  had  been  in  possession  of  Cappadocia  for 
fifty  years,  and  Tiberius  hated  him  because  he  had  not  shown 
him  any  mark  of  respect  while  he  was  at  Rhodes.  This  neglect 
of  Archelaus  was  not  due  to  pride,  but  was  suggested  by 
the  intimate  friends  of  Augustus,  because,  when  Caius  Caesar 
was  in  his  prime,  and  had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
Tiberius's  friendship  was  thought  to  be  dangerous.  When,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  Tiberius  acquired 
tie  empire,  he  enticed  Archelaus  by  a  letter  from  his  mother, 
who  without  concealing  her  son's  displeasure  promised  mercy  if 
he  would  come  to  beg  for  it.  Archelaus,  either  quite  unsuspicious 
oi  treachery,  or  dreading  compulsion,  should  it  be  thought  that  he 
saw  through  it,  hastened  to  Rome.  There  he  was  received  by 
A  pitiless  emperor,  and  soon  afterwards  was  arraigned  before  the 
Senate.  In.  his  anguish  and  in  the  weariness  of  old  age,  and  from 
being  unused,  as  a  king,  to  equality,  much  less  to  degradation, 
not,  certainly,  from  fear  of  the  charges  fabricated  against  him,  he 
ended  his  life,  by  his  own  act  or  by  a  natural  death.  His  kingdom 
was  reduced  into  a  province,  and  Caesar  declared  that,  with  its 
revenues,  the  one  per  cent,  tax  could  be  lightened,  which,  for 
the  future,  he  fixed  at  one-half  per  cent. 

During  the  same  time,  on  the  deaths  of  Antiochus  and 
Philopator,  kings  respectively  of  the  Commageni  and  Cilicians, 
these  nations  became  excited,  a  majority  desiring  the  Roman 
rule,  some,  that  of  their  kings.  The  provinces  too  of  Syria 
and  Judaea,  exhausted  by  their  burdens,  implored  a  reduction  of 
tribute. 

43.  Tiberius  accordingly  discussed  these  matters  and  the 
affairs  of  Armenia,  which  1  have  already  related,  before  the 
Senate.  "The  commotions  in  the  East,"  he  said,  "could  be 
*'  quieted  only  by  the  wisdom  of  Germanicus  ;  his  own  life  was 
**  on  the  decline,  and  Drusus  had  not  yet  reached  his  maturity." 
Thereupon,  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  provinces  beyond  sea 
were  entrusted  to  Germanicus,  with  greater  powers  wherever  he 
went  than  were  given  to  those  who  obtained  their  provinces  by 
lot  or  by  the  emperor's  appointment. 

Tiberius  had  however  removed  from  Syria  Creticus  Silanus, 
who  was  connected  by  a  close  tie  with  Germanicus,  his  daughter 
being  betrothed  to  Nero,  the  eldest  of  Germanicus's  children. 
He  appointed  to  it  Cneius  Piso,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  with- 
>ut  an  idea  of  obedience,  with  indeed  a  natural  arrogance  in- 
herited from  his  father  Piso,  who  in  the  civil  war  supported  with 
lie  most  energetic  aid  against  Caesar  the  reviving  faction  in 
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Africa,  then  embraced  the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and, 
when  suffered  to  return,  refrained  from  seeking  promotion  till  he 
was  actually  solicited  to  accept  a  consulship  offered  by  Augustus. 
But  beside  the  father's  haughty  temper  there  was  also  the  noble 
rank  and  wealth  of  his  wife  Plancina,  to  inflame  his  ambition. 
He  would  hardly  be  the  inferior  of  Tiberius,  and  as  for  Tiberius's 
children,  he  looked  down  on  them  as  far  beneath  him.  He 
thought  it  a  certainty  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  govern  Syria 
in  order  to  thwart  the  aspirations  of  Germanicus.  Some  believed 
that  he  had  even  received  secret  instructions  from  Tiberius,  and 
it  was  beyond  a  question  that  Augusta,  with  feminine  jealousy, 
had  suggested  to  Plancina  calumnious  insinuations  against 
Agrippina.  For  there  was  division  and  discord  in  the  court, 
with  unexpressed  partialities  towards  either  Drusus  or  Ger- 
manicus. Tiberius  favoured  Drusus,  as  his  own  son  and  born 
of  his  own  blood.  As  for  Germanicus,  his  uncle's  estrangement 
had  increased  the  affection  which  all  others  felt  for  him,  and 
there  was  the  fact  too  that  he  had  an  advantage  in  the  illustrious 
rank  of  his  mother's  family,  among  whom  he  could  point  to  his 
grandfather  Marcus  Antonius  and  to  his  great-uncle  Augustus. 
Drusus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  his  great-grandfather  a 
Roman  knight,  Pomponius  Atticus,  who  seemed  to  disgrace  the 
ancestral  images  of  the  Claudii.  Again,  the  consort  of  Ger- 
manicus, Agrippina,  in  number  of  children  and  in  character, 
was  superior  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  Yet  the  brothers 
were  singularly  united,  and  were  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
rivalries  of  their  kinsfolk. 

44.  Soon  afterwards  Drusus  was  sent  into  Illyricum  to  be 
familiarised  with  military  service,  and  to  win  the  goodwill  of  the 
army.  Tiberius  also  thought  that  it  was  better  for  the  youni,^ 
prince,  who  was  being  demoralised  by  the  luxury  of  the  capital, 
to  serve  in  a  camp,  while  he  felt  himself  the  safer  with  both 
his  sons  in  command  of  legions.  However,  he  made  a  pre- 
text of  the  Suevi,  who  were  imploring  help  against  the  Cheni- 
sci.  For  when  the  Romans  had  departed  and  they  were  free 
from  the  fear  of  an  invader,  these  tribes,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  race,  and  then  specially  as  rivals  in  fame,  had 
turned  their  arms  against  each  other.  The  strength  of  the  two 
nations,  the  valour  of  their  chiefs  were  equal  But  the  title  of 
king  rendered  Maroboduus  hated  among  his  countrymen, 
while  Arminius  was  regarded  with  favour,  as  the  champion 
of  freedom, 

45.  Thus  it  was  not  only  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies,  the 
old  soldiers  of  Arminius,  who  took  up  arms,  but  even  Suevic 
tribes  from  the  kingdom  of  MaroboduuS|revolted  to  that  chief. 
With  this  addition  he  must  have  had  fih  overwhelming  supc-J 
riority,  had  not  Inguiomerus  deserted  with  a  troop  of  his  de-' 
pendants  to  Maroboduus,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  aged 
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uncle  scorned  to  obey  a  brother's  youthful  son.  The  armies 
were  drawn  up,  with  equal  confidence  on  both  sides,  and  there 
were  not  those  desultory  attacks  or  irregular  bands,  formerly  so 
common  with  the  Germans.  Prolonged  warfare  against  us  had 
accustomed  them  to  keep  close  to  their  standards,  to  have  the 
support  of  reserves,  and  to  take  the  word  of  command  from 
their  generals.  On  this  occasion  Arminius,  who  reviewed  the 
whole  field  on  horseback,  as  he  rode  up  to  each  band,  boasted  of 
regained  freedom,  of  slaughtered  legions,  of  spoils  and  weapons 
wrested  from  the  Romans,  and  still  in  the  hands  of  many  of 
his  men.  As  for  Maroboduus,  he  called  him  a  fugitive,  who 
had  no  experience  of  battles,  who  had  sheltered  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  Hercynian  forest  and  then  with  presents  and 
embassies  sued  for  a  treaty  ;  a  traitor  to  his  country,  a  satellite 
of  Caesar,  who  deserved  to  be  driven  out,  with  rage  as  furious 
as  that  with  which  they  had  slain  Quintilius  Varus.  They 
should  simply  remember  their  m.any  battles,  the  result  of  which, 
with  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Romans,  sufficiently  showed  who 
could  claim  the  crowning  success  in  war. 

46.  Nor  did  Maroboduus  abstain  from  vaunts  about  himself 
or  from  revilings  of  the  foe.  Clasping  the  hand  of  Inguiomerus, 
he  protested  "  that  in  the  person  before  them  centred  all  the 
*'  renown  of  the  Cherusci,  that  to  his  counsels  was  due  whatever 
"  had  ended  successfully.  Arminius  in  his  infatuation  and  igno- 
"  ranee  was  taking  to  himself  the  glory  which  belonged  to 
"  another,  for  he  had  treacherously  surprised  three  unofficered 
*'  legions  and  a  general  who  had  not  an  idea  of  perfidy,  to  the 
**  great  hurt  of  Germany  and  to  his  own  disgrace,  since  his  wife 
"  and  his  son  were  still  enduring  slavery.  As  for  himself,  he 
"  had  been  attacked  by  twelve  legions  led  by  Tiberius,  and  had 
*•  preserved  untarnished  the  glor>'  of  the  Germans,  and  then  on 
"  equal  terms  the  armies  had  parted.  He  was  by  no  means 
**  sorry  that  they  had  the  matter  in  their  own  hands,  whether 
"  they  preferred  to  war  with  all  their  might  against  Rome,  or  to 
"  accept  a  bloodless  peace." 

To  these  words,  which  roused  the  two  armies,  was  added  the 
stimulus  of  special  motives  of  their  ow^n.  The  Cherusci  and 
Langobardi  were  fighting  for  ancient  renown  or  newly-won 
freedom ;  the  other  side  for  the  increase  of  their  dominion. 
Never  at  any  time  was  the  shock  of  battle  more  tremendous 
or  the  issue  more  doubtful,  as  the  right  wings  of  both  armies 
were  routed.  Further  fighting  was  expected,  when  Maroboduus 
withdrew  his  camp  to  the  hills.  This  was  a  sign  of  discom- 
fiture. He  was  gradually  stripped  of  his  strength  by  deser- 
tions, and,  having  fled  to  the  Marcomanni,  he  sent  envoys  to 
Tiberius  with  entreaties  for  help.  The  answer  was  that  he  had 
no  right  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Roman  arms  against  the  Cherusci, 
when  he  had  rendered  no  assistance  to  the  Romans  in  their 
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conflict  with  the  same  enemy.     Drusus,  however,  was  sent  as  I 
have  related,  to  establish  peace. 

47.  That  same  year  twelve  famous  cities  of  Asia  fell  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  night,  so  that  the  destruction  was  all  the  more 
unforeseen  and  fearful.  Nor  were  there  the  means  of  escape 
usual  in  such  a  disaster,  by  rushing  out  into  the  open  country, 
for  there  people  were  swallowed  up  by  the  yawning  earth.  Vast 
mountains,  it  is  said,  collapsed  ;  what  had  been  level  ground 
seemed  to  be  raised  aloft,  and  fires  blazed  out  amid  the  ruin. 
The  calamity  fell  most  fatally  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sardis,  and 
it  attracted  to  them  the  largest  share  of  sympathy.  The  em- 
peror promised  ten  million  sesterces,*  and  remitted  for  five  years 
all  they  paid  to  the  exchequer  or  to  the  emperor's  purse.  Mag- 
nesia, under  Mount  Sipylus,  was  considered  to  come  next  in  loss 
and  in  need  of  help.  The  people  of  Temnus,  Philadelpheia, 
Aegae,  Apollonis,  the  Mostenians,  and  Hyrcanian  M^-cedonians, 
as  they  were  called,  with  the  town*  of  Hierocaesarea,  Myrina, 
Cyme,  and  Tmolus,  were,  it  was  decided,  to  be  exempted  from 
tribute  for  the  same  time,  and  some  one  was  to  be  sent  from  the 
Senate  to  examine  their  actual  condition  and  to  relieve  them. 
Marcus  Aletus,  one  of  the  ex-praetors,  was  chosen,  from  a  fear 
that,  as  an  ex-consul  was  governor  of  Asia,  there  might  be  rivalry- 
between  men  of  equal  rank,  and  consequent  embarrassment. 

48.  To  his  splendid  public  liberality  the  emperor  added 
bounties  no  less  popular.  The  property  of  Aemilia  Musa,  a  rich 
woman  who  died  intestate,  on  which  the  imperial  treasury  had 
a  claim,  he  handed  over  to  iEmilius  Lepidus,  to  whose  family 
she  appeared  to  belong  ;  and  the  estate  of  Patuleius,  a  wealthy 
Roman  knight,  though  he  was  himself  left  in  part  his  heir,  he 
gave  to  Marcus  Servilius,  whose  name  he  discovered  in  an 
earlier  and  unquestioned  will.  In  both  these  cases  he  said  that 
noble  rank  ought  to  have  the  support  of  wealth.  Nor  did  he 
accept  a  legacy  from  any  one  unless  he  had  earned  it  by  friend- 
ship. Those  who  were  strangers  to  him,  and  who,  because  they 
were  at  enmity  with  others,  made  the  emperor  their  heir,  he 
kept  at  a  distance.  While,  however,  he  relieved  the  honourable 
poverty  of  the  virtuous,  he  expelled  from  the  Senate  or  suffered 
voluntarily  to  retire  spendthrifts  whose  vices  had  brought  them 
to  penury,  like  Vibidius  Varro,  Marius  Nepos,  Appius  Appianus. 
Cornelius  Sulla,  and  Quintus  Vitellius. 

49.  About  the  same  time  he  dedicated  some  temples  of  the 
gods,  which  had  perished  from  age^^d  which  Augustus  had 
begun  to  restore.  These  were  temples  to  Liber,  Libera,  and 
Ceres,  near  the  Great  Circus,  which  last  Aulus  Postumiu^had 
vowed  ;  a  temple  to  Flora  in  the  same  place,  which  had  oeen 
built  by  Lucius  and  Marcus  Publicius,  aediles,  and  a  temple 
to  Janus,  which  had  been  erected  in  the  vegetable  market  by 
Caius  Duilius,  who  was  the  first  to  make  the  Roman  power 
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successful  at  sea  and  to  win  a  naval  truimph  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians. A  temple  to  Hope  was  consecrated  by  Germanicus  ; 
this  had  been  vowed  by  Atilius  in  that  same  war. 

50.  Meantime  the  law  of  treason  was  gaining  strength. 
Appuleia' Varilia,  grand  niece  of  Augustus,  was  accused  of. 
treason  by  an  informer  for  having  ridiculed  the  Divine  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  and  Tiberius's  mother,  in  some  insulting  remarks,  and 
fur  having  been  convicted  of  adultery,  allied  though  she  was 
to  Caesar's  house  Adultery,  it  was  thought,  was  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  Julian  law.  As  to  the  charge  of  treason, 
the  emperor  insisted  that  it  should  be  taken  separately,  and 
that  she  should  be  condemned  if  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of 
Augustus.  Her  insinuations  against  himself  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry.  When  asked  by  the  consul 
what  he  thought  of  the  unfavourable  speeches  she  was  accused 
of  having  uttered  against  his  mother,  he  said  nothing.  After- 
wards, on  the  next  day  of  the  Senate's  meeting,  he  even  begged 
in  his  mother's  name  that  no  words  of  any  kind  spoken  against 
her  might  in  any  case  be  treated  as  criminal.  He  then  acquitted 
Appuleia  of  treason.  For  her  adultery,  he  deprecated  the  severer 
penalty,  and  advised  that  she  should  be  removed  by  her  kinsfolk, 
after  the  example  of  our  forefathers,  to  more  than  two  hundred 
miles  from  Rome.  Her  paramour,  Manlius,  was  forbidden  to 
live  in  Italy  or  Africa, 

51.  A  contest  then  arose  about  the  election  of  a  praetor  in 
the  room  of  Vipstanus  Callus,  whom  death  had  removed.  Ger- 
manicus and  Drusus  (for  they  were  still  at  Rome)  supported 
Haterius  Agrippa,  a  relative  of  Germanicus.  Many,  on  the 
other  hand,  endeavoured  to  make  the  number  of  childremweigh 
most  in  favour  of  the  candidates.  Tiberius  rejoiced  tosee  a 
strife  in  the  Senate  between  his  sons  and  the  law.  Beyond 
question  the  law  was  beaten,  but  not  at  once,  and  only  by  a  few 
votes,  in  the  same  way  as  laws  were  defeated  even  when  they 
were  in  force. 

52.  In  this  same  year  a  war  broke  out  in  Africa,  where  the 
enemy  was  led  by  Tacfarinas.  A  Numidian  by  birth,  he  had 
served  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Roman  camp,  then  becoming  a 
deserter,  he  at  first  gathered  round  him  a  roving  band  familiar 
with  robbery,  for  plunder  and  for  rapine.  After  a  while,  he 
marshalled  them  like  regular  soldiers,  under  standards  and  in 
troops,  till  at  last  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader,  not  of  an 
undisciplined  rabble,  but  of  the  Musulamian  people.  This 
powerful  tribe,  bordering  on  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and  even  then 
with  none  of  the  civilisation  of  cities,  took  up  arms  and  drew 
their  Moorish  neighbours  into  the  war.  These  too  had  a  leader, 
Mazippa.  The  army  was  so  divided  that  Tacfarinas  kept  the 
picked  men  who  were  armed  in  Roman  fashion  within  a  camp, 
and    familiarised  them  with,  a  commander's  authority,  while 
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Mazippa,  with  light  troops,  spread  around  him  fire,  slaughter, 
and  consternation.  They  had  forced  the  Ciniphii,  a  far 
from  contemptible  tribe,  into  their  cause,  when  Furius 
Camillus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  united  in  one  force  a  legion  and 
all  the  regularly  enlisted  allies,  and,  with  an  army  insignificant 
indeed  compared  with  the  multitude  of  the  Numidians  and 
Moors,  marched  against  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  how- 
ever which  he  strove  so  much  to  avoid  as  their  eluding  an 
engagement  out  of  fear.  It  was  by  the  hope  of  victory  that 
they  were  lured  on  only  to  be  defeated.  The  legion  was  in  the 
army's  centre ;  the  light  cohorts  and  two  cavalry  squadrons  on 
its  wings.  Nor  did  Tacfarinas  refuse  battle.  The  Numidians 
were  routed,  and  after  a  number  of  years  the  name  of  Furius 
won  military  renown.  Since  the  days  of  the  famous  deliverer  of 
our  city  and  his  son  Camillus,  fame  as  a  general  had  fallen  to 
Ij^e  lot  of  other  branches  of  the  family,  and  the  man  of  whom 
lam  now  speaking  was  regarded  as  an  inexperienced  soldier. 
All  the  more  willingly  did  Tiberius  commemorate  his  achieve- 
ments in  the  Senate,  and  the  Senators  voted  him  the  ornaments 
of  triumph,  an  honour  which  Camillus,  because  of  his  unambi- 
tious life,  enjoyed  without  harm. 

53.  In  the  following  year  Tiberius  held  his  third,  Gennani- 
cus his  second,  consulship.  Germanicus,  however,  entered  on 
the  office  at  Nicopolis,  a  city  of  Achaia,  whither  he  had  arrived 
by  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  after  having  seen  his  brother  Drusus, 
who  was  then  in  Dalmatia,  and  endured  a  stormy  voyage  through 
the  Adriatic  and  afterwards  the  Ionian  Sea.  He  accordingly 
devoted  a  few  days  to  the  repair  of  his  fleet,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  remembrance  of  his  ancestors,  he  visited  the  bay  which 
the  victory  of  Actium  had  made  famous,  the  spoils  consecrated 
by  Augustus,  and  the  camp  of  Antonius.  For,  as  I  have  said, 
Augustus  was  his  great-uncle,  Antonius  his  grandfather,  and 
vivid  images  of  disaster  and  success  rose  before  him  on  the 
spot.  Thence  he  went  to  Athens,  and  there,  as  a  concession  to 
our  treaty  with  an  allied  and  ancient  city,  he  was  attended  only 
by  a  single  lictor.  The  Greeks  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
elaborate  honours,  and  brought  forward  all  the  old  deeds  and 
sayings  of  their  countrymen,  to  give  additional  dignjty  to  their 
flattery. 

54.  Thence  he  directed  his  course  to  Eubcea  and  crossed  to 
Lesbos,  where  Agrippina  for  the  last  time  was  confined  and  gave 
birth  to  Ijkp^  He  then  penetrated  the  remoter  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  visited  the  Thracian  cities,  Pcrinthus  and  Byzan- 
tium ;  next,  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Propontis  and  the  entrance  of 
thePontus,  from  an  anxious  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  those 
ancient  and  celebrated  localities.  He  gave  relief,  as  he  went,  to 
provinces  which  had  been  exhausted  by  internal  feuds  or  by  the 
oppressions  of  governors.    In  his  return  be  attempted  to  sef 
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the  sacred  mysteries  of  the  Samothracians,  but  noith  winds 
which  he  encountered  drove  him  aside  from  his  course.  And 
so  after  visiting  Ilium  and  surveying  a  scene  venerable  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and  as  the  birth-place  of  our  people, 
he  coasted  back  along  Asia,  and  touched  at  Colophon,  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  the  Clarian  Apollo.  There,  it  is  not  a  woman, 
as  at  Delphi,  but  a  priest  chosen  from  certain  families,  generally 
from  Miletus,  who  ascertains  simply  the  number  and  the  names 
of  the  applicants.  Then  descending  into  a  cave  and  drinking  a 
draught  from  a  secret  spring,  the  man,  who  is  commonly 
ignorant  of  letters  and  of  poetry,  utters  a  response  in  verse 
answering  to  the  thoughts  conceived  in  the  mind  of  any  inquirer. 
It  was  said  that  he  prophesied  to  Germanicus,  in  dark  hints,  as 
oracles  usually  do,  an  early  doom. 

55.  Cneius  Piso  meanwhile,  that  he  might  the  sooner  enter 
on  his  design,  terrified  the  citizens  of  Athens  by  his  tumul- 
tuous approach,  and  then  reviled  them  in  a  bitter  speech,  with 
indirect  reflections  on  Germanicus,  who,  he  said,  had  derogated 
from  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name  in  having  treated  with 
excessive  courtesy,  not  the  people  of  Athens,  who  indeed  had 
been  exterminated  by  repeated  disasters,  but  a  miserable  medley 
of  tribes.  As  for  the  men  before  him,  they  had  been  Mithri- 
dates's  allies  against  Sulla,  allies  of  Antonius  against  the  Divine 
Augustus.  He  taunted  them  too  with  the  past,  with  their  ill- 
success  against  the  Macedonians,  their  violence  to  their  own 
countrymen,  for  he  had  his  own  special  grudge  against  this  city, 
because  they  would  not  spare  at  his  intercession  one  Theophilus 
whom  the  Areopagus  had  condemned  for  forgery.  Then,  by  sail- 
ing rapidly  and  by  the  shortest  route  through  the  Cyclades,  he 
overtook  Germanicus  at  the  island  of  Rhodes.  The  prince  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  slanders  with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  but 
his  good  nature  was  such  that  when  a  storm  arose  and  drove 
Piso  on  rocks,  and  his  enemy's  destruction  could  have  been 
referred  to  chance,  he  sent  some  triremes,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  might  be  rescued  from  danger.  But  this  did  not  soften  Piso's 
heart.  Scarcely  allowing  a  day's  interval,  he  left  Germanicus 
and  hastened  on  in  advance.  When  he  reached  Syria  and  the 
Jegions,  he  began,  by  bribery  and  favouritism,  to  encourage  the 
lowest  of  the  common  soldiers,  removing  the  old  centurions  and 
the  strict  tribunes  and  assigning  their  places  to  creatures  of  his 
own  or  to  the  vilest  of  the  men,  while  he  allowed  idleness  in  the 
camp,  licentiousness  in  the  towns,  and  the  soldiers  to  roam 
through  the  country  and  take  their  pleasure.  He  went  such 
lengths  in  demoralizing  them,  that  he  was  spoken  of  in  their 
vnJgar  talk  as  the  father  of  the  legions. 

Plancina  too,  instead  of  keeping  herself  within  the  proper  limits 
of  a.  woman,  would  be  prese>nt  at  the  evolutions  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  manoeuvres  of  th^  cohorts,  and  would  fling  insulting 
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remarks  at  Agrippina  and  Germanicus.  Some  even  of  the  good 
soldiers  were  inclined  to  a  corrupt  compliance,  as  a  whispered 
rumour  gained  ground  that  the  emperor  was  not  averse  to 
these  proceedings.  Of  all  this  Germanicus  was  aware,  but 
his  most  pressing  anxiety  was  to  be  first  in  reaching  Armenia. 

56.  This  had  been  of  old  an  unsettled  country  from  the 
character  of  its  people  and  from  its.  geographical  position, 
bordering,  as  it  does,  to  a  great  extent  on  our  provinces 
and  stretching  far  away  to  Media.  It  lies  between  two  most 
mighty  empires,  and  is  very  often  at  strife  with  them,  hating 
Rome  and  jealous  of  Parthi^.  It  had  at  this  time  no  king, 
Vonones  having  been  expelled,  but  the  nation's  likings  inclined 
towards  Zeno.,  son  of  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus,  who  from  his 
earliest  infancy  had  imitated  Armenian  manners  and  customs, 
loving  the  chase,  the  banquet,  and  all  the  popular  pastimes  of 
barbarians,  and  who  had  thus  bound  to  himself  chiefs  and 
people  alike.  Germanicus  accordingly,  in  the  city  of  Artaxata, 
with  the  approval  of  the  nobility,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude, placed  the  royal  diadem  on  his  head.  All  paid  him 
homage  and  saluted  him  as  King  Artaxias,  which  name  they 
gave  him  from  the  city. 

Cappadocia  meanwhile,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  province,  received  as  its  governor  Quintus  Veranius.  Some 
of  the  royal  tributes  were  diminished,^o  inspire  hope  of  a  gentler 
rule  under  Rome.  Quintus  Servaeus  was  appointed  to  Comma- 
gene,  then  first  put  under  a  praetor's  jurisdiction. 

57.  Successful  as  was  this  settlement  of  all  the  interests  of 
our  aUies,  it  gave  Germanicus  little  joy  because  of  the  arrogance 
of  Piso.  Though  he  had  been  ordered  to  march  part  of  the 
legions  into  Armenia  under  his  own  or  his  son's  command,  he 
had  neglected  to  do  either.  At  length  the  two  met  at  Cyrrhus,* 
the  winter-quarters  of  the  tenth  legion,  each  controlling  his 
looks,  Piso  concealing  his  fears,  Germanicus  shunning  the  sem- 
blance of  menace.  He  was  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  a  kind-hearted 
man.  But  friends  who  knew  well  how  to  inflame  a  quarrel, 
exaggerated  what  was  true  and  added  lies,  alleging  various 
charges  against  Piso,  Plancina,  and  their  sons. 

At  last,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  intimate  associates,  Ger- 
manicus addressed  him  in  language  such  as  suppressed  resent- 
ment suggests,  to  which  Piso  replied  with  haughty  apologies. 
They  parted  in  open  enmity.  After  this  Piso  was  seldom  seen 
at  Caesar's  tribunal,  and  if  he  ever  sat  by  him,  it  was  with  a 
sullen  frown  and  a  marked  display  of  opposition.  He  was  even 
heard  to  say  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  king  of  the  Nabataeans, 
when  some  golddn  crowns  of  great  weight  were  presented  to 
Caesar  and  Agrippina  and  light  ones  to  Piso  and  the  rest,  that 
the  entertainment  was  given  to  th*^  son  of  a  Roman  emperor, 
not  of  a  Parthian  king     At  the  sa»ne  time  he  threw  his  crown 
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on  the  ground,  with  a  long  speech  against  luxury,  which,  though 
it  angered  Germanicus,  he  still  bore  with  patience. 

58.  Meantime  envoys  arrived  from  Artabanus,  king  of  the 
Parthians.  He  had  sent  them  to  recall  the  memory  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance,  with  an  assurance  that  he  wished  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  emblems  of  concord,  and  that  he  would  in  honour 
of  Germanicus  yield  the  point  of  advancing  to  the  bank  of  the 
Euphrates.  He  begged  meanwhile  that  Vonones  might  not  be 
kept  in  Syria,  where,  by  emissaries  from  an  easy  distance,  he 
might  draw  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  into  civil  strife.  Germanicus' 
answer  as  to  the  alliance  between  Rome  and  Parthia  was  digni- 
fied ;  as  to  the  king's  visit  and  the  respect  shown  to  himself,  it 
was  graceful  and  modest.  Vonones  was  removed  to  Pompeio- 
polis,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  This  was  not  merely  a 
concession  to  the  request  of  Artabanus,  but  was  meant  as  an 
affront  to  Piso,  who  had  a  special  hking  for  Vonones,  because 
of  the  many  attentions  and  presents  by  which  he  had  won 
Plancina's  favour. 

59.  In  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Lucius  Nor- 
banus,  Germanicus  set  out  for  Egypt  to  study  its  antiquities. 
His  ostensible  motive  however  was  solicitude  for  the  province. 
He  reduced  the  price  of  corn  by  opening  the  granaries,  and 
adopted  many  practices  pleasing  to  the  multitude.  He  would 
go  about  without  soldiers,  with  sandalled  feet,  and  apparelled 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  in  imitation  of  Publius  Scipio,  who,  it 
is  said,  habitually  did  the  same  in  Sicily,  even  when  the  war  with 
Carthage  was  still  raging.'  Tiberius  having  gently  expressed 
disapproval  of  his  dress  and  manners,  proncunced  a  very  sharp 
censure  on  his  visit  to  Alexandria  without  the  emperor's  leave, 
contrary  to  the  regulations  of  Augustus.  That  prince,  among 
other  secrets  of  imperial  policy,  had  forbidden  senators  and 
Roman  knights  of  the  higher  rank  to  enter  Egypt  except  by 
permission,  and  he  had  specially  reserved  the  country,  from  a 
fear  that  any  one  who  held  a  province  containing  the  key  of  the 
land  and  of  the  sea,  with  ever  so  small  a  force  against  the 
mightiest  army,  might  distress  Italy  by  famine. 

60.  Germanicus,  however,  who  had  not  yet  learnt  how 
much  he  was  blamed  for  his  expedition,  sailed  up  the  Nile 
from  the  city  of  Canopus*  as  his  starting-point.  Spartans 
founded  the  place  because  Canopus,  pilot  of  one  of  their  ships, 
had  been  buried  there,  when  Menelaus  on  his  return  to  Greece 
was  driven  into  a  distant  sea  and  to  the  shores  of  Libya. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  river's  nearest  mouth,  dedicated  to  a 
Hercules  who,  the  natives  say,  was  born  in  the  country  and  was 
the  original  hero,  others,  who  afterwards  showed  like  valour, 
having  received  his  name.  Next  he  visited  the  vast  ruins  of 
ancient  Thebes.*  There  yet  remained  on  the  towering  piles 
Egyptian  inscriptions,  with  a  complete  account  of  the  city's 
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past  grandeur.  One  of  the  aged  priests,  who  was  desired  to 
interpret  the  language  of  his  country,  related  how  once  there 
had  dwelt  in  Thebes  seven  hundred  thousand  men  of  military- 
age,  and  how  with  such  an  army  king  Rhamses  conquered 
Libya,  Ethiopia,  Media,  Persia,  Bactria,  and  Scythia,  and  held 
under  his  sway  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Syrians,  Arme- 
nians, and  their  neighbours,  the  Cappadocians,  from  the  Bithy- 
n.ian  to  the  Lycian  sea.  There  was  also  to  be  read  what 
tributes  were  imposed  on  these  nations,  the  weight  of  silver  and 
gold,  the  tale  of  arms  and  horses,  the  gifts  of  ivory  and  of  per- 
fumes to  the  temples,  with  the  amount  of  grain  and  supplies 
furnished  by  each  people,  a  revenue  as  magnificent  as  is  now 
exacted  by  the  might  of  Parthia  or  the  power  of  Rome. 

6i.  But  Germanicus  also  bestowed  attention  on  other 
wonders.  Chief  of  these  were  the  stone  image  of  Memnon, 
which,  when  struck  by  the  sun's  rays,  gives  out  the  sound  of 
a  human  voice ;  the  pyramids,  rising  up  like  mountains  amid 
almost  impassable  wastes  of  shifting  sand,  raised  by  the  emu- 
lation and  vast  wealth  of  kings ;  the  lake  hollowed  out  of  the 
earth  to  be  a  receptacle  for  the  Nile's  overflow ;  and  elsewhere 
the  river's  narrow  channel  and  profound  depth  which  no  line  of 
the  explorer  can  penetrate.  He  then  came  to  Elephantine  and 
Syene,*  formerly  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  now 
extends  to  the  Red  Sea. 

62.  While  Germanicus  was  spending  the  summer  in  visits 
to  several  provinces,  Drusus  gained  no  little  glory  by  sowing 
discord  among  the  Germans  and  urging  them  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  now  broken  power  of  Maroboduus.  Among 
the  Gotones  was  a  youth  of  noble  birth,  Catualda  by  name,  who 
had  formerly  been  driven  into  exile  by  the  might  of  Maroboduus, 
and  who  now,  when  the  king's  fortunes  were  declining,  ventured 
on  revenge.  He  entered  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni  with 
a  strong  force,  and,  haying  corruptly  won  over  the  nobles  to  join 
him,  burst  into  the  palace  and  into  an  adjacent  fortress.  There 
he  found  the  long-accumulated  plunder  of  the  Suevi  and  camp  fol- 
lowers and  traders  from  our  provinces  who  had  been  attracted 
to  an  enemy's  land,  each  from  their  various  homes,  first  by  the 
freedom  of  commerce,  next  by  the  desire  of  amassing  wealth, 
finally  by  forgetfulness  of  their  fatherland,  v 

63.  Maroboduus,  now  utterly  deserted,  had  no  resource  but 
in  the  mercy  of  Caesar.  Having  crossed  the  J|anube  where  it 
flows  by  the  provuice  of  Noricum,  he  wrote  to  l^erius,  not  like 
a  fugitive  or  a  suppliant,  but  as  one  who  rSbembered  his 
past  greatness.  When  as  a  most  famous  king  iii  former  days 
he  received  invitations  from  many  nations,  he  had  still,  he  said, 
preferred  the  friendship  of  Rome.  Caesar  replied  that  he  should 
have  a  safe  and  honourable  home  in  Italy,  if  he  would  remain 
there,  or,  if  his  interests  required  something  different,  he  might 
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leave  it  under  the  same  protection  under  which  he  had  come. 
But  in  the  Senate  he  mamtained  that  Philip  had  not  been  so 
formidable  to  the  Athenians,  or  Pyrrhus  or  Antiochus  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  was  Maroboduus.  The  speech  is  extant,  and 
in  it  he  magnifies  the  man's  power,  the  ferocity  of  the  tribes 
under  his  sway,  his  proximity  to  Italy  as  a  foe,  finally  his  own 
measures  for  his  overthrow.  The  result  was  that  Maroboduus 
was  kept  at  Ravenna,  where  his  possible  return  was  a  menace 
to  the  Suevi,  should  they  ever  disdain  obedience.  But  he  never 
left  Italy  for  eighteen  years,  living  to  old  age  and  losing  much 
of  his  renown  through  an  excessive  clinging  to  life. 

Catualda  had  a  like  downfall  and  no  better  refuge.  Driven 
out  soon  afterwards  by  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Her- 
mundusi  led  by  Vibilius,  he  was  received  and  sent  to  Forum 
Julii,  a  colony  of  Narbonensian  Gaul.  The  barbarians  who  fol- 
lowed the  two  kings,  lest  they  might  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
provinces  by  mingling  with  the  population,  were  settled  beyond 
the  Danube  between  the  rivers  Marjis  and  Cusus,*  under  a  king, 
Vannius,  of  the  nation  of  the  Quadi. 

64.  Tidings  having  also  arrived  of  Artaxias  being  made 
king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  the  Senate  decreed  that 
both  he  and  Drusus  should  enter  the  city  with  an  ovation. 
Arches  too  were  raised  round  the  sides  of  the  temple  of 
Mars  the  Avenger,  with  statues  of  the  two  Caesars.  Tiberius 
was  the  more  delighted  at  having  established  peace  by  wise 
policy  than  if  he  had  finished  a  war  by  battle.  And  so  next  he 
planned  a  crafty  scheme  against  Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace. 
That  entire  country  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Rhoeme- 
talces,  after  whose  death  Augustus  assigned  halfjo  the  king's 
brother  Rhescuporis,.  half  to  his  son  Cotys.*Tnthis  division 
the  cultivated  lands,  the  towns,  and  what  bordered  on  Greek 
territories,  fell  to  Cotys ;  the  wild  and  barbarous  portion,  with 
enemies  on  its  frontier,  to  Rhescilporis.  The  kings  too  them- 
selves differed,  Cotys  having  a  gentle  and  kindly  temper,  the 
other  a  fierce  and  ambitious  spirit,  which  could  not  brook  a 
partner.  Still  at  first  they  lived  in  a  hollow  friendship,  but 
soon  Rhescuporis  overstepped  his  bounds  and  appropriated  to 
himself  what  had  been  given  to  Cotys,  using  force  when  he  was 
resisted,  though  somewhat  timidly  under  Augustus,  who  having 
created  both  kingdoms  would,  he  feared,  avenge  any  contempt 
of  his  arrangement.  When  however  he  heard  of  the  change  of 
emperor,  he  let  loose  bands  of  freebooters  and  razed  the  fort- 
resses, as  a  provocation  to  war. 

65.  Nothing  made  Tiberius  so  uneasy  as  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  disturbance  of  any  settlement.  He  commis- 
sioned a  centurion  to  tell  the  kings  not  to  decide  their  dispute 
by  arms.  Cotys  at  once  dismissed  the  forces  which  he  had 
prepared.     Rhescuporis,  with  assumed  modesty,  asked  for  a 
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place  of  meeting  where,  he  said,  they  might  settle  their  dif- 
ferences by  an  interview.  There  was  little  hesitation  in  fixing 
on  a  time,  a  place,  finally  on  terms,  as  every  point  was  mutually 
conceded  and  accepted,  by  the  one  out  of  good  nature,  by  the 
other  with  a  treacherous  intent  Rhescuporis,  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  as  he  said,  further  proposed  a  banquet ;  and  when  their 
mirth  had  been  prolonged  far  into  the  night,  and  Cotys  amid 
the  feasting  and  the  wine  was  unsuspicious  of  danger,  he 
loaded  him  with  chains,  though  he  appealed,  on  perceiving  the 
perfidy,  to  the  sacred  character  of  a  king,  to  the  gods  of  their 
common  house,  and  to  the  hospitable  board.  Having  possessed 
himself  of  all  Thrace,  he  wrote  word  to  Tiberius  that  a  plot 
had  been  formed  against  him,  and  that  he  had  forestalled  the 
plotter.  Meanwhile,  under  pretext  of  a  war  against  the  Bas- 
ternian  and  Scythian  tribes,  he  was  strengthening  himself  with 
fresh  forces  of  infantry  and  cavalry. 

He  received  a  conciliatory  answer.  If  there  was  no  treach- 
ery in  his  conduct,  he  could  rely  on  his  innocence,  but  neither 
the  emperor  nor  the  Senate  would  decide  on  the  right  or  wrong 
of  his  cause  without  hearing  it.  He  was  therefore  to  surrender 
Cotys,  come  in  person  and  transfer  fropi  himself  the  odium  of 
the  charge. 

66.  This  letter  Latinius  Pandus,  propraetor  of  Moesia,  sent 
to  Thrace,  with  soldiers  to  whose  custody  Cotys  was  to  be 
delivered.  Rhescuporis,  hesitating  between  fear  and  rage,  pre- 
ferred to  be  charged  with  an  accomplished  rather  than  with  an 
attempted  crime.  He  ordered  Cotys  to  be  murdered  and  falsely 
represented  his  death  as  self-inflicted.  Still  the  emperor  did 
not  change  the  policy  which  he  had  once  for  all  adopted.  On 
the  death  of  Pandus,  whom  Rhescuporis  accused  of  being  his 
personal  enemy,  he  appointed  to  the  government  of  Moesia 
Pomponius  Flaccus,  a  veteran  soldier,  specially  because  of  his 
close  intimacy  with  the  king  and  his  consequent  ability  to  ea- 
trap  him. 

67.  Flaccus  on  arriving  in  Thrace  induced  the  king  by 
great  promises,  though  he  hesitated  and  thought  of  his  guilty- 
deeds,  to  enter  the  Roman  lines.  He  then  surrounded  him 
with  a  strong  force  under  pretence  of  showing  him  honour, 
and  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  by  counsel,  by  persuasion,  and 
by  a  more  undisguised  captivity  the  further  he  went,  brought 
him,  aware  at  last  of  his  desperate  plight,  to  Rome.  He  was 
accused  before  the  Senate  by  the  wife  of  Cotys,  and  was  con- 
demned to  be  kept  a  prisoner  far  away  from  his  kingdom: 
Thrace  was  divided  between  his  son  Rhoemetalces,  who,  it 
was  proved,  had  opposed  his  father's  designs,  and  the  sons  of 
Cotys.  As  these  were  still  minors,  Trebellienus  Rufus,  an  ex- 
praetor,  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom  in  the  meanwhile, 
after  the  precedent  of  our  ancestors  who  sent  Marcus  Lepidus 
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into  Egypt  as  guardian  to  Ptolem/s  children.  Rhescuporis 
was  removed  to  Alexandria,  and  there  attempting  or  falsely 
charged  with  attempting  escape,  was  put  to  death. 

68.  About  the  same  time,  Vonones,  who,  as  I  have  related, 
had  been  banished  to  Cilicia,  endeavoured  by  bribing  his  guards 
to  escape  into  Armenia,  thence  to  Albania  and  Heniochia,  and 
to  his  kinsman,  the  king  of  Scythia.  Quitting  the  sea-coast  on 
the  pretence  of  a  hunting  expedition,  he  struck  into  trackless 
forests,  and  was  soon  borne  by  his  swift  steed  to  the  river 
Pyramus,*  the  bridges  over  which  had  been  broken  down  by 
the  natives  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  king's  escape.  Nor 
was  there  a  ford  by  which  it  could  be  crossed.  And  so  on  the 
river's  bank  he  was  put  in  chains  by  Vibius  Fronto,  an  officer  of 
cavalry ;  and  then  Remmius,  an  enrolled  pensioner,  who  had 
previously  been  entrusted  with  the  king's  custody,  in  pretended 
rage,  pierced  him  with  his  sword.  Hence  there  was  more 
ground  for  believing  that  the  man,  conscious  of  guilty  com- 
plicity and  fearing  accusation,  had  slain  Vonones. 

69.  Germanicus  meanwhile,  as  he  was  returning  from 
Eg)rpt,  found  that  all  his  directions  to  the  legions  and  to  the 
various  cities  had  been  repealed  or  reversed.  This  led  to 
grievous  insults  on  Piso,  while  he  as  savagely  assailed  the 
prince.  Piso  then  resolved  to  quit  Syria.  Soon  he  was  de- 
tained there  by  the  failing  heulth  of  Germanicus,  but  when  he 
heard  of  his  recovery,  while  people  were  paying  the  vows  they 
had  offered  for  his  safety,  he  went  attended  by  his  lictors,  drove 
away  the  victims  placed  by  the  altars  with  all  the  preparations 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  festal  gathering  of  the  populace  of 
Antioch.*  Then  he  left  for  Seleucia  and  awaited  the  result  of  the 
illness  which  had  again  attacked  Germanicus.  The  terrible  inten- 
sity of  the  malady  was  increased  by  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
poisoned  by  Piso.  And  certainly  there  were  found  hidden  in  the 
floor  and  in  the  walls  disinterred  remains  of  human  bodies,  in- 
cantations and  spells,  and  the  name  of  Germanicus  inscribed 
on  leaden  tablets,  half-burnt  cinders  smeared  with  blood,  and 
other  horrors  by  which  in  popular  belief  souls  are  devoted  to 
the  infernal  deities.  Piso  too  was  accused  of  sending  emis- 
saries to  note  curiously  every  unfafvourable  symptom  of  the 
illness. 

70.  Germanicus  heard  of  all  this  with  anger,  no  less  than 
with  fear.     "  If  my  doors,"  he  said,  "  are  to  be  besieged,  if  I 

must  gasp  out  my  last  breath  under  my  enemies'  eyes,  what 
will  then  be  the  lot  of  my  most  unhappy  .wife,  of  my  infant 
children  ?  Poisoning  seems  tedious  ;  he  is  in  eager  haste  to 
have  the  sole  control  of  the  province  and  the  legions.     But 

**  Germanicus  is  not  yet  fallen  so  low,  nor  will  the  murderer 

**  long  retain  the  reward  of  the  fatal  deed." 

He  then  addressed  a  letter  to  Piso,  renouncing  his  friend- 
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ship,  and,  as  many  also  state,  ordered  him  to  quit  the  province. 
Pi  so  without  further  delay  weighed  anchor,  slackening  his 
course  that  he  might  not  have  a  long  way  to  return  should 
Germanicus's  death  leave  Syria  open  to  him. 

71.  For  a  brief  space  the  prince's  hopes  rose;  then  his 
frame  became  exhausted,  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  he  spoke 
as  follows  to  the  friends  by  his  side  : — 

"  Were  I  succumbing  to  nature,  I  should  have  just  ground 
"  of  complaint  even  against  the  gods  for  thus  tearing  fne  away 
"in  my  youth  by  an  untimely  death  from  parents,  children, 
"  country.  Now,  cut  off  by  the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Plancina, 
"  I  leave  to  your  hearts  my  last  entreaties.  Describe  to  my 
"  father  and  brother,  torn  by  what  persecutions,  entangled  by 
"  what  plots,  I  have  ended  by  the  worst  of  deaths  the  most 
"miserable  of  lives.  If  any  were  touched  by  my  bright  pro- 
"  spects,  by  ties  of  blood,  or  even  by  envy  towards  me  while  I 
"  lived,  they  will  weep  that  the  once  prosperous  survivor  of  so 
"  many  wars  has  perished  by  a  woman's  treachery.  You  will 
"  have  the  opportunity  of  complaint  before  the  Senate,  of  an 
"appeal  to  the  laws.  It  is  not  the  chief  duty  of  friends  to 
"  follow  the  dead  with  unprofitable  laments,  but  to  remember 
**his  wishes,  to  fulfil  his  commands.  Tears  for  Germanicus 
"  even  strangers  will  shed ;  vengeance  must  come  from  you,  if 
"  you  loved  the  man  more  than  his  fortune.  Show  the  j^ople 
"  of  Rome  her  who  is  the  granddaughter  of  the  Divine  Augustus, 
"  as  well  as  my  consort ;  set  before  them  my  six  children.  Sym- 
"  pathy  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  accusers,  and  to  those  who 
"  screen  themselves  under  infamous  orders  belief  or  pardon  will 
"  be  refused." 

His  friends  clasped  the  dying  man's  right  hand,  and  swore 
that  they  would  sooner  lose  life  than  revenge. 

72.  He  then  turned  to  his  wife  and  implored  her  by  the 
memory  of  her  husband  and  by  their  common  offspring  to  lay 
aside  her  high  spirit,  to  submit  herself  to  the  cruel  blows  of 
fortune,  and  not,  when  she  returned  to  Rome,  to  enrage  by 
political  rivalry  those  who  were  stronger  than  herself.  This 
was  said  openly  ;  other  words  were  whispered,  pointing,  it  was 
supposed,  to  his  fears  from  Tiberius.  Soon  afterwards  he 
expired,  to  the  intense  sorrow  of  the  province  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples.  Foreign  nations  and  kings  grieved  over  him, 
so  great  was  his  courtesy  to  allies,  his  humanity  to  enemies. 
He  inspired  reverence  alike  by  look  and  voice,  and  while  he 
maintained  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  highest  rank, /he 
had  escaped  the  hatred  that  waits  on  arrogance.  ^ 

73.  His  funeral,  though  it  lacked  the  family  statues  and 
procession,  was  honoured  by  panegyrics  and  a  commemoration 
of  his  virtues.  Some  there  were  who,  as  they  thought  of  his 
beauty,  his  age,  and  the  manner  of  his  death,  the  vicinity  too  of 
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the  country  where  he  died,  likened  his  end  to  that  of  Alexander 

the  Great.    Both  had  a  graceful  person  and  were  of  noble  birth; 

neither  had  rauch  exceeded  thirty  years  of  age,  and  both  fell  by 

the  treachery  of  their  own  people  in  strange  lands.     But  Ger- 

manicus  was  gracious  to  his  friends,  temperate  in  his  pleasures^^/j^;^,^- - 

He  was  too  no  less  a  warrior,  though  rashness  he  had  non^S^Ur,     /tj' 

and,  though  after  having  cowed  Germany  by  his  many  victories,  ' 

he  was  hindered  from  crushing  it  into  subjection.     Had  he  had 

the  sole  control  of  affairs,  had  he  possessed  the  power  and  title 

of  a  king,  he  would  have  attained  military  glory  as  much  more 

easily  as  he  had  excelled  Alexander  in  clemency,  in  self-restraint, 

and  in  all  other  virtues. 

As  to  the  body  which,  before  it  was  burnt,  lay  bare  in  the 
forum  at  Antioch,  its  destined  place  of  burial,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  exhibited  the  marks  of  poisoning.  For  men  accord- 
ing as  they  pitied  Germanicus  and  were  prepossessed  with 
suspicion  or  were  biased  by  partiality  towards  Piso,  gave 
conflicting  accounts. 

74.  Then  followed  a  deliberation  among  the  generals  and 
other  senators  present  about  the  appointment  of  a  governor  to 
Syria.  The  contest  was  slight  among  all  but  Vibius  Marsus 
and  Cneius  Sentius,  between  whom  there  was  a  long  dispute. 
Finally  Marsus  yielded  to  Sentius  as  an  older  and  keener  com- 
petitor. Sentius  at  once  sent  to  Rome  a  woman  infamous  for 
poisonings  in  the  pn^nce  and  a  special  favourite  of  Plancina, 
Martina  by  name,  oa  the  demand  of  Vitellius  and  Veranius 
and  others,  who  were  preparing  the  charges  and  the  indictment 
as  if  a  prosecution  had  already  been  commenced. 

75.  Agrippina  meantime,  worn  out  though  she  was  with 
sorrow  and  bodily  weakness,  yet  still  impatient  of  everything 
which  might  delay  her  vengeance,  embarked  with  the  ashes  of 
Germanicus  and  with  her  children,  pitied  by  all.  Here  indeed  was 
a  woman  of  the  highest  nobility,  and  but  lately  because  of  her 
splendid  union  wont  to  be  seen  amid  an  admiring  and  sympa- 
thizing throng,  now  bearing  in  her  bosom  the  mournful  relics  of 
death,  with  an  uncertain  hope  of  revenge,  with  appreben«?ions  for 
herself,  repeatedly  at  fortune's  mercy  by  reason  ot  the  ill-starred 
fruitfulness  of  her  marriage.  Piso  was  at  the  island  of  Coos* 
when  tidings  reached  him  that  Germanicus  was  dead.  He 
received  the  news  with  extravagant  joy,  slew  victims,  visited 
the  temples,  with  no  moderation  in  his  transports ;  while 
Plancina's  insolence  increased,  and  she  then  for  the  first  time 
exchanged  for  the  gayest  attiire  the  mourning  she  had  worn  for 
her  lost  sister. 

76.  Centurions  streamed  in,  and  hiilted  to  Piso  that  he  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  legions  at  his  command.  "  Go  back,^'  they 
said,  "  to  the  province  which  has  not  been  rightfully  taken  from 
*'  you,  and  is  still  vacant.^'    While  he  deliberated  what  he  was 
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to  do,  his  son,  Marcus  Piso,  advised  speedy  return  to  Rome. 

"  As  yet,"  he  said,  "  you  have  not  contracted  any  inexpiable 

"guilt,   and  you  need  not  dread  feeble  suspicions  or  vague 

"  rumours.    Your  strife  with  Germanicus  deserved  hatred  per- 

"  haps,  but  not  punishment,  and  by  your  having  been  deprived 

"  of  the  province,  your  enemies  have  been  fully  satisfied.     But 

"  if  you  return,  shoufd  Sentius  resist  you,  civil  war  is  begun, 

"and  you  will  not  retain  on  your  side  the   centurions   and 

"  soldiers,  who  are  powerfully  swayed  by  the  yet  recent  memory 

"  of  their  general  and  by  a  deep-rooted  affection  for  the  Caesars." 

T],    Against  this  view  Domitius  Celer,  one  of  Piso's  intimate 

friends,  argued  that  he  ought  to  profit  by  the  opportunity.    "It 

"was  Piso,  not  Sentius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  Syria.     It 

"  was  to  Piso  that  the  symbols  of  power  and  a  praetor's  juris- 

"  diction  and  the  legions  had  been  given.     In  case  of  a  hostile 

"  menace,  who  would  more  rightfully  confront  it  by  arms  than 

"the  man  who  had  received  the  authority  and  special  com- 

"  mission  of  a  governor  ?    And  as  for  rumours,  it  is  best  to  leave 

"  time  in  which  they  may  die  away.     Often  the  innocent  cannot 

"stand   against   the  first  burst  of  unpopularity.     But  if  Piso 

"  possesses  himself  of  the  army,  and  increases  his  resources, 

"much  which  cannot  be  foreseen  will  haply  turn  out  in  his 

"  favour.    Are  we  hastening  to  reach  Italy  along  with  the  ashes 

"  of   Germanicus,  that,  unheard  and  undefended,  you  may  be 

"  hurried  to  ruin  by  the  wailings  of  Agrippina  and  the  first 

"  gossip  of  an  ignorant  mob  ?    You  have  on  your  side  the  com- 

"  plicity  of  Augusta  and  the  emperor's  favour,  though  in  secret, 

"  and  none  mourn  more  ostentatiously  over  the  death  of  Ger- 

"  manicus  than  those  who  most  rejoice  at  it." 

78.  Without  much  difficulty  Piso,  who  was  ever  ready  for 
violent  action,  was  led  into  this  view.  He  sent  a  letter  to 
Tiberius  accusing  Germanicus  of  luxury  and  arrogance,  and 
asserting  that,  having  been  driven  away  to  make  room  for 
revolution,  he  had  resumed  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
same  loyal  spirit  in  which  he  had  before  held  it.  At  the  same 
time  he  put  Domitius  on  board  a  trireme,  with  an  order  to, avoid 
the  coast  and  io  push  on  to  Syria  through  the  open  sea  away 
from  the  islands.  He  formed  into  regular  companies  the  de- 
serters who  flocked  to  him,  armed  the  camp-followers,  crossed 
with  his  ships  to  the  mainland,  intercepted  a  detachment  of 
new  levies  on  their  way  to  Syria,  and  wrote  word  to  the  petty 
kings  of  Cilicia  that  they  were  to  help  him  with  auxiliaries, 
the  young  Piso  actively  assisting  in  all  the  business  of  war, 
though  he  had  advised  against  undertaking  it. 

79.  And  so  they  coasted  along  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and 
on  meeting  the  fleet  which  conveyed  Agrippina,  both  sides  in  hot 
anger  at  first  armed  for  battle,  and  then  in  mutual  fear  confined 
themselves  to  revilings,  Marsus  Vibius  telling  Piso  that  he  was 
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to  go  to  Rome  to  defend  himself.  Piso  mockingly  replied  that 
he  would  be  there  as  soon  as  the  praetor  who  had  to  try  poison- 
ing cases  had  iixed  a  day  for  the  accused  and  his  prosecutors. 

Meanwhile  Domitius  having  landed  at  Laodic^,  a  city  of 
S>Tia,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  winter-quarters  of  the  sixth 
legion,  which  was,  he  believed,  particularly  open  to  revolutionary 
schemes,  was  anticipated  by  its  commander  Pacuvius.  Of  this 
Sentius  informed  Piso  in  a  letter,  and  warned  him  not  to  disturb 
the  armies  by  agents  of  corruption  or  the  province  by  war.  He 
gathered  round  him  all  whom  he  knew  to  cherish  the  memory 
of  Germanicus,  and  to  be  opposed  to  his  enemies,  dwelling  re- 
peatedly on  the  greatness  of  the  general,  with  hints  that  the  State 
was  being  threatened  with  an  armed  attack,  and  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  strong  force,  prepared  for  battle. 

80.  Piso,  too,  though  his  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful, 
did  not  omit  the  safest  precautions  under  present  circumstances, 
but  occupied  a  very  strongly  fprtified  position  in  Cilicia,  named 
Celenderis*.  He  had  raised  to  the  strength  of  a  legion  the 
Cilician  auxiliaries  which  the  petty  kings  had  sent,  by  mixing 
with  them  some  deserters,  and  the  lately  intercepted  recruits 
with  his  own  and  Plancina's  slaves.  And  he  protested  that  he, 
though  Caesar's  legate,  was  kept  out  of  the  province  which  Caesar 
had  given  him,  not  by  the  legions  (for  he  had  come  at  their  in- 
vitation) but  by  Sentius,  who  was  veiling  private  animosity  under 
lying  charges.  "  Only,"  he  said,  "  stand  in  battle  array,  and  the 
'*  soldiers  will  not  fight  when  they  see  that  Piso  whom  they  them- 
**  selves  once  called  *  father,'  is  the  stronger,  if  right  is  to  decide  ; 
'*  if  arms,  is  far  from  powerless." 

He  then  deployed  his  companies  before  the  lines  of  the  for- 
tress on  a  ibigh  and  precipitous  hill,  with  the  sea  surrounding  him 
on  every  other  side.  Against  him  were  the  veteran  troops  drawn 
up  in  ranks  and  with  reserves,  a  formidable  soldiery  on  one  side, 
a  formidable  position  on  the  other.  But  his  men  had  neither 
heart  nor  hope,  and  only  rustic  weapons,  extemporised  for  sudden 
use.  When  they  came  to  fighting,  the  result  was  doubtful  only 
while  the  Roman  cohorts  were  struggling  up  to  level  ground  ; 
then,  the  Cilician s  turned  their  backs  and  shut  themselves  up 
within  the  fortress. 

81.  Meanwhile  Piso  vainly  attempted  an  attack  on  the  fleet 
which  waited  at  a  distance ;  he  then  went  back,  and  as  he  stood 
before  the  walls,  now  smiting  his  breast,  now  calling  on  indi- 
vidual soldiers  by  name,  and  luring  them  on  by  rewards,  sought 
to  excite  a  mutiny.  He  had  so  far  roused  them  that  a  standard 
bearer  of  the  sixth  legion  went  over  to  him  with  his  standard. 
Thereupon  Sentius  ordered  the  horns  and  trumpets  to  be 
sounded,  the  rampart  to  be  assaulted,  the  scaling  ladders  to  be 
raised,  ail  the  bravest  men  to  mount  on  them,  while  others  were 
to  discharge  from  the  engines  spears,  stones,  and  brands.    At 
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last  Piso's  obstinacy  was  overcome,  and  he  begged  that  he  might 
remain  in  the  fortress  on  surrendering  his  arms,  while  the  em- 
peror was  being  consulted  about  the  appointment  of  a  governor 
to  Syria.  The  proposed  terms  were  reused,  and  all  that  was 
granted  him  were  some  ships  and  a  safe  return  to  Rome. 

82.  There  meantime,  when  the  illness  of  Germanicus  was 
universally  known,  and  all  news,  coming,  as  it  did,  from  a  dis- 
tance, exaggerated  the  danger,  there  was  grief  and  indignation. 
There  was  too  an  outburst  of  complaint.  "  di  course  this  was 
**  the  meaning,"  they  said,  "  of  banishing  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
"  earth,  of  giving  Piso  the  province  ;  this  was  the  drift  of  Au- 
"gusta's  secret  interviews  with  Plancina.  What  elderly  men 
"  had  said  of  Drusus  was  perfectly  true,  that  rulers  disliked  a 
"  citizen-like  temper  in  their  sons,  and  the  young  princes  had 
^  been  put  out  of  the  way  because  they  had  the  idea  of  com- 
"  prehending  in  a  restored  era  of  freedom  the  Roman  people 
"  under  equal  laws." 

This  popular  talk  was  so  stimulated  by  the  news  of  German i- 
cus*s  death  that  even  before  the  magistrates'  proclamation  or  the 
Senate's  resolution,  there  was  a  voluntary  suspension  of  business, 
the  public  courts  were  deserted,  and  private  houses  closed. 
Everywhere  there  was  a  silence  broken  only  by  groans  ;  nothing 
was  arranged  for  mere  effect.  And  though  they  refrained  not 
from  the  emblems  of  the  mourner,  they  sorrowed  yet  the  more 
deeply  in  their  hearts. 

It  chanced  that  some  merchants  who  left  Syria  while  Ger- 
manicus was  still  alive,  brought  more  cheering  tidings  about  his 
health.  These  were  instantly  believed,  instantly  published. 
Every  one  passed  on  to  others  whom  he  met  the  intelligence,  ill- 
authenticated  as  it  was,  and  they  again  to  many  more,  with 
joyous  exaggeration.  They  ran  to  and  fro  through  the  city  and 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  temples.  Night  assisted  their 
credulity,  and  amid  the  darkness  confident  assertion  was  com- 
paratively easy.  Nor  did  Tiberius  check  the  false  reports  till 
by  lapse  of  time  they  died  away. 

83.  And  so  the  people  grieved  the  more  bitterly  as  though 
Germanicus  was  again  lost  to  them.  New  honours  were  devised 
and  decreed,  as  men  were  inspired  by  affection  for  him  or  by 
genius.  His  name  was  to  be  celebrated  in  the  song  of  the 
Salii ;  chairs  of  state  with  oaken  garlands  over  them  were  to  be 
set  up  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Augustales ; 
his  image  in  ivory  was  to  head  the  procession  in  the  games  of 
the  circus  ;  no  flamen  or  augur,  except  from  the  Julian  family, 
was  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of  Germanicus.  Triumphal  arches 
were  erected  at  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  mount 
Amanus  in  Syria,  with  an  inscription  recording  his  achievements, 
and  how  he  had  died  in  the  public  service.  A  cenotaph  was 
raised  at  Antioch,  where  the  body  was  burnt,  a  lofty  mound  at 
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Epidaphna,  where  he  had  ended  his  life.  The  number  of  his 
statues,  or  of  the  places  in  which  they  were  honoured,  could  not 
easily  be  computed.  When  a  golden  shield  of  remarkable  size 
was  voted  him  as  a  leader  among  orators,  Tiberius  declared  that 
he  would  dedicate  to  him  one  of  the  usual  kind,  similar  to  the 
rest,  for  in  eloquence,  he  said,  there  was  no  distinction  of  rank, 
and  it  was  a  sufficient  glory  for  him  to  be  classed  among  ancient 
writers.  The  knights  called  the  seats  in  the  theatre  known  as 
''  the  juniors,"  Germanicus's  benches,  and  arranged  that  their 
squadrons  were  to  ride  in  procession  behind  his  effigy  on  the 
tifteenth  of  July.  Many  of  these  honours  still  remain ;  some 
were  at  once  dropped,  or  became  obsolete  with  time. 

84.  While  men's  sorrow  was  yet  fresh,  Germanicus's  sister 
Livia,  who  was  married  to  Drusus,  gave  birth  to  twin  sons. 
This,  as  a  rare  event,  causing  joy  even  in  humble  homes,  so  de- 
lighted the  emperor  that  he  did  not  refrain  from  boasting  before 
the  senators  that  to  no  Roman  of  the  same  rank  had  twin  off- 
spring ever  before  been  born.  In  fact,  he  would  turn  to  his  own 
glory  every  incident,  however  casual.  But  at  such"  a  time,  even 
this  brought  grief  to  the  people,  who  thought  that  the  increase 
of  Drusus's  family  still  further  depressed  the  hopse  of  Ger- 
manicus. 

85.  That  same  year  the  profligacy  of  women  was  checked 
by  stringent  enactments,  and  it  was  provided  that  no  woman 
whose  grandfather,  father,  or  husband  had  been  a  Roman  knight 
should  get  money  by  prostitution.  Vistilia,  born  of  a  praetorian 
family,  had  actually  published  her  name  with  this  object  on  the 
sedile's  list,  according  to  a  recognised  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
who  considered  it  a  sufficient  punishment  on  unchaste  women 
to  have  to  profess  their  shame.  Titidius  Labeo,  Vistilia's 
husband,  was'  judicially  called  on  to  say  why  with  a  wife  whose 
guilt  was  manifest  he  had  neglected  to  inflict  the  legal  penalty. 
When  he  pleaded  that  the  sixty  days  given  for  deliberation  had 
not  yet  expired,  it  was  thought  sufficient  to  decide  Vistilia's  case, 
and  she  was  bfinished  out  of  sight  to  the  island  of  Seriphos. 

There. was  a  debate  too  about  expelling  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  worship,  and  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  passed  that 
four  thousand  of  the  freedmen  class  who  were  infected  with  those 
superstitions  and  were  of  military  age  should  be  transported  to 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  to  quell  the  brigandage  of  the  place,  a 
cheap  sacrifice  should  they  die  from  the  pestilential  climate. 
The  rest  were  to  quit  Italy,  unless  before  a  certain  day  they 
repudiated  their  impious  rites. 

86.  Next  the  emperor,  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the 
election  of  a  Vestal  virgin  in  the  room  of  Occia,  who  for  fifty- 
seven  years  had  presided  with  the  most  immaculate  virtue  over 
the  Vestal  worship.  He  formally  thanked  Fonteius  Agrippa 
and  Domitius  Pollio  for  offering  their  daughters  and  so  vying 
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with  one  another  in  zeal  for  the  commonwealth.  Pollio*s  daughter 
was  preferred,  only  because  her  mother  had  lived  with  one  and 
the  same  husband,  while  Agrippa  had  impaired  the  honour  of 
his  house  by  a  divorce.  The  emperor  consoled  his  daughter, 
passed  over  though  she  was,  with  a  dowry  of  a  million  sesterces.* 

87.  As  the  city  populace  complained  of  the  cruel  dearness 
of  corn,  he  fixed  a  price  for  grain  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser, 
promising  himself  to  add  two  sesterces  *  on  every  peck  for  the 
traders.  But  he  would  not  therefore  accept  the  title  of  "  father 
"  of  the  country ''  which  once  before  too  had  been  offered  him, 
and  he  sharply  rebuked  those  who  called  his  work  "  divine  "  atid 
himself  "  lord."  Consequently,  speech  was  restricted  and  peri- 
lous under  an  emperor  who  feared  freedom  while  he  hated 
sycophancy. 

88.  I  find  it  stated  by  some  writers  and  senators  of  the 
period  that  ^  letter  from  Adgandestrius,  chief  of  the  Chatti,  was 
read  in  the  Senate,  promising  the  death  of  Arminius,  if  poison 
were  sent  for  the  perpetration  of  the  murder,  and  that  the  reply 
was  that  it  was  not  by  secret  treachery  but  openly  and  by  amis 
that  the  people  of  Rome  avenged  themselves  on  their  enemies. 
A  noble  answer,  by  which  Tiberius  sought  to  liken  himself  to 
those  generals  of  old  who  had  forbidden  and  even  denounced 
the  poisoning  of  king  Pyrrhus. 

Arminius,  meanwhiie,  when  the  Romans  retired  and  Marobo- 
duus  was  expelled,  found  himself  opposed  in  aiming  at  the 
throne  by  his  countrymen's  independent  spirit.  He  was  assailed 
by  armed  force,  and  while  fighting  with  various  success,  fell 
by  the  treachery  of  his  kinsmen.  Assuredly  he  was  the  deliverer 
of  Germany,  one  too  who  had  defied  Rome,  not  in  her  early 
rise,  as  other  kings  and  general^,  but  in  the  height  of  her  empire's 
glory,  had  fought,  indeed,  indecisive  battles,  yet  in  war  remained 
unconquered.  He  completed  thirty-seven  years  of  life,  twelve 
years  of  power,  and  he  is  still  a  theme  of  song  among  bar- 
barous nations,  though  to  Greek  historians,  who  admire  only 
their  own  achievements,  he  is  unknown,  and  to  Romans  not  as 
famous  as  he  should  be,  while  we  extol  the  past  and  are  in- 
different to  our  own  times. 
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1.  Without  pausing  in  her  winter  voyage  Agrippina  arrived 
at  the  island  of  Corcyra,*  facing  the  shores  of  Calabria.  There 
she  spent  a  few  days  to  compose  her  mind,  for  she  was  wild  with 
grief  and  knew  not  how  to  endure.  Meanwhile  on  hearing  of 
her  arrival,  all  her  intimate  friends  and  several  officers,  every 
one  indeed  who  had  served  under  Germanicus,  many  strangers 
too  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  some  thinking  it  respectful  to 
the  emperor,  and  still  more  following  their  example,  thronged 
eagerly  to  Brundisium,  the  nearest  and  safest  landing  place  for 
a  voyager. 

As  soon  as  the  fleet  was  seen  on  the  horizon,  not  only  the 
harbour  and  the  adjacent  shores,  but  the  city  walls  too  and  the 
roofs  and  every  place  which  commanded  the  most  distant  pro- 
spect were  filled  with  crowds  of  mourners,  who  incessantly  asked 
one  another,  whether,  when  she  landed,  they  were  to  receive  her 
in  silence  or  with  some  utterance  of  emotion.  They  were  not 
agreed  on  what  befitted  the  occasion  when  the  fleet  slowly 
approached,  its  crew,  not  joyous  as  is  usual,  but  wearing  all  a 
studied  expression  of  grief.  When  Agrippina  descended  from 
the  vessel  with  her  two  children,  clasping  the  funeral  urn,  with 
eyes  rivetted  to  the  earth,  there  was  one  universal  groan.  You 
could  not  distinguish  kinsfolk  from  strangers,  or  the  laments  of 
men  from  those  of  women ;  only  the  attendants  of  Agrippina, 
worn  out  as  they  were  by  long  sorrow,  were  surpassed  by  the 
mourners  who  now  met  them,  fresh  in  their  grief. 

2.  The  emperor  had  despatched  two  praetorian  cohorts 
with  instructions  that  the  magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and 
Campania  were  to  pay  the  last  honours  to  his  son's  memory. 
Accordingly  tribunes  and  centurions  bore  Germanicus's  ashes  on 
their  shoulders.  They  were  preceded  by  the  standards  unadorned 
and  the  fasces  reversed.  As  they  passed  colony  after  colony,  the 
populace   in  black,  the    knights    in   their    state  robes,    burnt 
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vestments  and  perfumes  with  other  usual  funeral  adjuncts,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  place.  Even  those  whose  towns 
were  out  of  the  route,  met  the  mourners,,  offered  victims  and 
built  altars  to  the  dead,  testifying  their  grief  by  tears  and  wailings. 
Drusus  went  as  far  as  Tarracina*  with  Claudius,  brother  of 
Germanicus,  and  the  children  who  had  been  at  Rome.  Marcus 
Valerius  and  Caius  Aui-elius,  the  consuls,  who  had  already 
entered  on  ofi&ce,yand  a  great  number  of  the  people  thronged  the 
road  in  scattered  groups,  every  one  weeping  as  he  felt  inclined. 
Flattery  there  was  none,  for  all  knew  that  Tiberius  could  scarcely 
dissemble  his  joy  at  the  death  of  Germanicus. 

3.  Tiberius  and  Augusta  refrained  from  showing  themselves, 
thinkinj^  it  below  their  dignity  to  shed  tears  in  public,  or  else  fear- 
ing that,  if  all  eyes  scrutinised  their  faces,  their  hypocrisy  would 
be  revealed.  I  do  not  find  in  any  historian  or  in  the  daily  register 
that  Antonia,  Germanicus's  mother,  rendered  any  conspicuous 
honour  to  the  deceased,  though  besides  Agrippina,  Drusus,  and 
Claudius,  all  his  other  kinsfolk  are  mentioned  by  name.  She 
may  either  have  been  hindered  by  illness,  or  with  a  spirit  over- 
powered by  grief  she  may  not  have  had  the  heart  to  endure  the 
sight  of  so  great  an  affliction.  But  I  can  more  easily  believe  that 
Tiberius  and  Augusta,  who  did  not  leave  the  palace,  kept  her 
within,  that  their  sorrow  might  seem  equal  to  hers,  and  that  the 
grandmother  and  uncle  might  be  thought  to  follow  the  mother's 
example  in  staying  at  home. 

4.  The  day  on  which  the  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb  of  Augustus,  was  now  desolate  in  its  silence,  now  dis- 
tracted by  lamentations.  The  streets  01  the  city  were  crowded  ; 
torches  were  blazing  throughout  the  Campus  Martius.  There 
the  soldiers  under  arms,  the  magistrates  without  their  symbols  of 
office,  the  people  in  the  tribes,  were  all  incessantly  exclaiming 
that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined,  that  not  a  hope  remained, 
too  boldly  and  openly  to  let  one  think  that  they  remembered 
their  rulers.  But  nothing  impressed  Tiberius  more  deeply  than 
the  enthusiasm  kindled  in  favour  of  Agrippina,  whom  men  spoke 
of  as  the  glory  of  the  country,  the  sole  surviving  offspring  of 
Augustus,  the  solitary  example  of  the  old  times,  while  looking 
up  to  heaven  and  the  gods  they  prayed  for  the  safety  of  her 
children  and  that  they  might  outlive  their  oppressors. 

5.  Some  there  were  who  missed  the  grandeur  of  a  state- 
funeral,  and  contrasted  the  splendid  honours  conferred  by 
Augustus  on  Drusus,  the  father  of  Gemianicus.  "  Then  the 
"  emperor  himself,"  they  said,  "  went  in  the  extreme  rigour  of 
**  winter  as  far  as  Ticinum,  and  never  leaving  the  corpse  entered 
"  Rome  with  it.  Round  the  funeral  bier  were  ranged  the  images 
'^  of  the  Claudii  a.nd  the  Julii ;  there  was  weeping  in  the  forum, 
"  and  a  panegyric  before  the  rostra ;  every  honour  devised  by 
"  our  ancestors  or  invented  by  their  descendants  was  heaped  on 
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"him.  But  as  for  Germanicus,  even  the  customary  distinctions 
"  due  to  any  noble  had  not  fallen  to  his  lot.  Granting  that  his 
"  body,  because  of  the  distance  of  the  journey,  was  burnt  in  any 
"fashion  in  foreign  lands,  still  all  the  more  honours  ought  to 
"  have  been  afterwards  paid  him,  because  at  first  chance  had  denied 
'*  them.  H  is  brother  had  gone  but  one  day's  journey  to  meet  him ; 
"  his  uncle,  not  even  to  the  city  gates.  Where  were  all  those 
'*  usages  of  the  past,  the  image  at  the  head  of  the  bier,  the 
"  lays  composed  in  commemoration  of  worth,  the  eulogies  and 
"laments,  or  at  least  the  semblance  of  grief.'"' 

6.  All  this  was  known  to  Tiberius,  and,  to  silence  popular 
talk,  he  reminded  the  people  in  a  proclamation  that  many 
eminent  Romans  had  died  for  their  country  and  that  none  had 
been  honoured  with  such  passionate  regret.  This  regret  was  a 
glory  both  to  himself  and  to  all,  provided  only  a  due  mean 
were  observed  ;  for  what  was  becoming  in  humble  homes 
and  communities,  did  not  befit  princely  personages  and  an 
imperial  people.  Tears  and  the  solace  found  in  mourning  were 
suitable  enough  for  the  first  burst  of  grief ;  but  now  they  must 
brace  their  hearts  to  endurance,  as  in  former  days  the  Divine 
Julius  after  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter,  and  the  Divine  Augustus 
when  he  was  bereft  of  his  grandchildren,  had  thrust  away  their 
sorrow.  There  was  no  need  of  examples  from  the  past,  showing 
how  often  the  Roman  people  had  patiently  endured  the  defeats 
of  armies,  the  destruction  of  generals,  the  total  extinction  of 
noble  families.  Princes  were  mortal ;  the  State  was  everlasting. 
Let  them  then  return  to  their  usual  pursuits,  and,  as  the  shows 
of  the  festival  of  the  Great  Goddess  were  at  hand,  even  resume 
their  amusements. 

7.  The  suspension  of  business  then,  ceased,  and  men  went 
back  to- their  occupations.  Drusus  was  sent  to  the  armies  of 
Illyricura,  amidst  an  universal  eagerness  to  exact  vengeance  on 
Piso,  and  ceaseless  complaints  that  he  was  meantime  roaming 
through  the  delightful  regions  of  Asia  and  Achaia,  and  was 
weakening  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  by  an  insolent  and  artful 
procrastination.  It  was  indeed  widely  rumoured  that  the 
notorious  ^soner  Martina,  who,  as  I  have  related,  had  been 
despatched  to  Rome  by  Cneius  Sentius,  had  died  suddenly  at 
Brundisium ;  *'  that  poison  was  concealed  in  a  knot  of  her  hair, 
and  that  no  symptoms  of  suicide  were  discovered  on  her  ptrson. 

8.  Piso  'meanwhile  sent  his  son  on  to  Rome  with  a  message 
intended  to  pacify  the  emperor,  and  then  made  his  way  to 
Drusus,  who  would,  he  hoped,  be  not  so  much  infuriated  at  his 
brother's  death  as  kindly  disposed  towards  himself  in  conse- 
quence of  a  rival's  removal.  Tiberius,  to  show  his  impartiality, 
received  the  youth  courteously,  and  enriched  him  with  the 
liberality  he  usually  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  noble  families. 
Drusus  replied  to  Piso  that  if  certain  insinuations  were  true,  he 
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must  be  foremost  in  his  resentment,  bdt  he  preferred  to  believe 
that  they  were  false  and  groundless,  and  that  Germanicus's  deatli 
need  be  the  ruin  of  no  one.  This  he  said  openly,  avoiding 
anything  like  secrecy.  Men  did  not  doubt  that  his  answer  was 
prescribed  him  by  Tiberius,  inasmuch  as  one  who  had  generally 
all  the  simplicity  and  candour  of  youth,  now  had  recourse  to  the 
artifices  of  old  age. 

9.  Piso,  after  crossing  the  Dalmatian  sea  and  leaving  his 
ships  at  Ancona,  went  through  Picenum  and  along  the  Flaminian 
road,  where  he  overtook  a  legion  which  was  marching  from 
Pannonia  to  Rome  and  was  then  to  garrison  Africa.  It  was  a 
matter  of  common  talk  how  he  had  repeatedly  displayed  himself 
to  the  soldiers  on  the  road  during  the  march.  From  Narnia,* 
to  avoid  suspicion  or  because  the  plans  of  fear  are  uncertain,  he 
sailed  down  the  Nar,  then  down  the  Tiber,  and  increased  the 
fury  of  the  populace  by  bringing  his  vessel  to  shore  at  the  tomb 
of  the  Caesars.  In  broad  daylight,  when  the  river-bank  was 
thronged,  he  himself  with  a  numerous  following  of  dependents, 
and  Plancina  with  a  retinue  of  women,  moved  onward  with  joy 
in  their  countenances.  Among  other  things  which  provoked 
men's  anger  w$ls  his  house  towering  above  the  forum,  gay  with 
festal  decorations,  his  banquets  and  his  feasts,  about  which 
there  was  no  secrecy,  because  the  place  'was  so  public. 

10.  Next  day,  Fulcinius  Trio  asked  the  consuls'  leavp  to  pro- 
secute Piso.  It  was  contended  against  him  by  Vitellius  and  Vera- 
nius  and  the  others  who  had  been  the  companions  of  Gennanicus, 
that  this  was  not  Trio's  proper  part,  and  that  they  them- 
selves meant  to  report  their  instructions  from  Gennanicus,  not 
as  accusers,  but  as  deponents  and  witnesses  to  facts.  Trio, 
abandoning  the  prosecution  on  this  count,  obtained  leave  to 
accuse  Piso's  previous  career,  and  the  emperor  was  requested  to 
undertake  the  inquiry.  This  even  the  accused  did  not  refuse, 
fearing,  as  he  did,  the  bias  of  the  people  and  of  the  Senate  ;  while 
Tiberius,  he  knew,  was  resolute  enough  to  despise  report,  and 
was  also  entangled  in  his  mother's  complicity.  Truth  too  would 
be  more  easily  distinguished  from  perverse  misrepresentation  by 
a  single  judge,  where  a  number  would  be  swayed  by  hatred  and 
ill-will. 

Tiberius  was  not  unaware  of  the  formidable  difficulty  of  the 
inquiry  and  of  the  rumours  by  which  he  was  himself  assailed. 
Having  therefore  summoned  a  few  intimate  friends,  he  listened 
to  the  threatening  speeches  of  the  prosecutors  and  to  the  plead- 
ings of  the  accused,  and  finally  referred  the  whole  case  to  the 
Senate. 

1 1.  Drusus  meanwhile,  on  his  return  from  Illyricum,  though 
the  Senate  had  voted  him  an  ovation  for  the  submission  of 
Maroboduus  and  the  successes  of  the  previous  summer,  post- 
poned the  honour  and  entered  Rome.     Then  the  defendant 
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sought  the  advocacy  of  Lucius  Arruntius,  Marcus  Vinicius, 
Asinius  Gallus,  Aeseminus  Marcellus  and  Sextus  Pompeius, 
and  on  their  declining  for  different  reasons, '•MmrBftJ-epidus, 
Lucius  Piso,  and  Livineius  Regulus  became  his  counsel,  amid 
the  excitement  of  the  whole  country,  which  wondered  how  much 
fidelity  would  be  shown  by  the  friends  of  Germanicus,  on  whaf 
the  accused  rested  his  hopes,  and  how  far  Tiberius  would  repress 
and  hide  his  feelings.  Never  were  the  people  more  keenly 
interested ;  never  did  they  indulge  themselves .  more  freely 
in  secret  whispers  against  the  emperor  or  in  the  silence  of 
suspicion. 

12.  On  the  day  the  Senate  met,  Tiberius  delivered  a  speech 
of  studied  moderation.  "  Piso,"  he  said,  "  was  my  father's 
"  representative  and  friend,  and  was  appointed  by  myself,  on  the 
"  advice  of  the  Senate,  to  assist  Germanicus  in  the  administration 
"  of  the  East.  Whether  he  there  had  provoked  the  young  prince 
"by  wilful  opposition  and  rivalry,  and  had  rejoiced  at  his  death 
"  or  wickedly  destroyed  him,  is  for  you  to  deternvine  with  minds 
"  unbiassed.  Certainly  if  a  subordinate  oversteps  the  bounds  of 
"  duty  and  of  obedience  to  his  commander,  and  has  exulted  in 
^'  his  death  and  in  my  affliction,  I  shall  hate  him  and  exclude 
"him  from  my  house,  and  I  shall  avenge  a  personal  quarrel 
"  without  resorting  to  my  power  as  emperor.  If  however  a  crime 
"  is  discovered  which  ought  to- be  published,  whoever  the  murdered 
"  man  may  be,  it  is  for  you  to  give  just  reparation  both  to  the 
"  children  of  Germanicus  and  to  us,  his  parents. 

"  Consider  this  too,  whether  Piso  dealt  with  the  armies  in  a 
"revolutionary  and  seditious  spirit;  whether  he  sought  by 
"  intrigue  popularity  with  the  soldiers  ;  whether  he  attempted  to 
"  repossess  himself  of  the  province  by  arms,  or  whether  these 
"  are  falsehoods  which  his  accusers  have  published  with  exaggera- 
"  tion.  As  for  them,  I  am  justly  angry  with  their  intemperate 
"  zeaL  For  to  what  purpose  did  they  strip  the  corpse  and  expose 
**  it  to  the  pollution  of  the  vulgar  gaze,  and  circulate  a  story 
"  among  foreigners  that  he  was  destroyed  by  poison,  if  all  this  is 
"  still  doubtful  and  requires  investigation  ?  For  my  part,  I 
**  sorrow  for  my  son  and  shall  always  sorrow  for  him ;  still  I 
"  would  not  hinder  the  accused  from  producing  all  the  evidence 
"  which  can  relieve  his  innocence  or  convict  Germanicus  of  any 
"  unfairness,  if  such  there  was.  And  I  implore  you  not  to  take 
"  as  proven  charges  alleged,  merely  because  the  case  is  intimately 
"  bound  up  with  my  affliction.  Do  you,  whom  ties  of  blood  or 
''  your  own  true-heartedness  have  made  his  advocates,  help  him 
"in  his  peril,  every  one  of  you,  as  far  as  each  man's  eloquence 
"  and  diligence  can  do  so.  To  like  exertions  and  like  persistency 
"  1  would  urge  the  prosecutors.  In  this,  and  in  this  only,  will 
**  we  place  Germanicus  above  the  laws,  by  conducting  the  inquiry 
**into  his  death  in  this  house  instead  of  in  the  forum,  and  before 
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**  the  Senate  instead  of  before  a  bench  of  judges.  In  all  else  kl 
"  the  case  be  tried  as  simply  as  others.  Let  no  one  heed  the 
"  tears  of  Drusus  or  my  own  sorrow,  or  any  stories  invented  to 
"  our  discredit" 

13.  Two  days  were  then  assigned  for  the  bringing  forward 
of  the  charges,  and  after  six  days'  interval,  the  prisoner's 
defence  was  to  occupy  three  days.  Thereupon  Fulcinius 
Trio  began  with  some  old  and  irrelevant  accusations  about 
intrigues  and  extortion  during  Piso's  government  of  Spain. 
This,  if  proved,  w:ould  not  have  been  fatal  to  the  defendant,  if  he 
cleared  himself  as  to  his  late  conduct,  and,  if  refuted,  would  not 
have  secured  his  acquittal,  if  he  were  convicted  of  the  greater 
crimes.  Next,  Servaeus,  Veranius,  and  Vitellius,  all  with  equal 
earnestness,  Vitellius  with  striking  eloquence,  alleged  against 
Piso  that  out  of  hatred  of  Germanicus  and  a  desire  of  revolution 
he  had  so  corrupted  the  common  soldiers  by  licence  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  allies  that  he  was  called  by  the  vilest  of  them  **  father 
"  of  the  legions,"  while  on  the  other  hand  to  all  the  best  men, 
especially  to  the  companions  and  friends  of  Germanicus,  he 
had  been  savagely  cruel.  Lastly,  he  had,  they  said,  destroyed 
Germanicus  himself  by  sorceries  and  poison,  and  hence  came 
those  ceremonies  and  horrible  sacrifices  made  by  himself 
and  Plancina;  then  he  had  threatened  the  State  with  war, 
and  had  been  defeated  in  battle,  before  he  could  be  tried  as 
a  prisoner. 

14.  On  all  points  but  one  the  defence  broke  down.  That 
he  had  tampered  with  the  soldiers,  that  his  province  had  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  vilest  of  them,  that  he  had  even  insulted  his 
chief,  he  could  not  deny.  It  was  only  the  charge  of  poisoning 
from  which  he  seemed  to  have  cleared  himself.  This  indeed  the 
prosecutors  did  not  adequately  sustain  by  merely  alleging  that 
at  a  banquet  given  by  Germanicus,  his  food  had  been  tainted 
with  poison  by  the  hands  of  Piso  who  sat  next  above  him.  It 
seemed  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  dared  such  an 
attempt  among  strange  servants,  in  the ,  sight  of  so  many  by- 
standers, and  under  German icus's  own  eyes.  And,  besides,  the 
defendant  offered  his  slaves  to  the  torture,  and  insisted  on  its 
application  to  the  attendants  on  that  occasion.  But  the  judges 
for  different  reasons  were  merciless,  the  emperor,  because  war 
had  been  made  on  a  province,  the  Senate  because  they  could 
not  be  sufificiently  convinced  that  there  had  been  no  treachery 
about  the  death  of  Germanicus. 

At  the  same  time  shouts  were  heard  from  the  people  in  front 
of  the  Senate  House,  threatening  violence  if  he  escaped  the 
verdict  of  the  Senators.  They  had  actually  dragged  Piso's  stat- 
ues to  the  Gemonian  stairs,  and  were  breaking  them  in  pieces, 
when  by  the  emperor's  order  they  were  rescued  and  replaced. 
Piso  was  then  put  in  a  litter  and  attended' by  a  tribune  of  one  of 
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the  prastorfan  cohorts,  who  followed  him,  so  it  was  variously 
rumoured,  to  guard  his  person  or  to  be  his  executioner. 

15.  Plancina  was  equally  detested^  but  had  stronger  interest. 
Consequently  it  was  considered  a  question  how  far  the  emperor 
would  be  aUowed  to  go  against  her.  While  Piso's  hopes  were  in 
suspense,  she  offered  to  share  his  lot,  whatever  it  might  be,  and, 
in  the  worst  event,  to  be  his  companion  in  death.  But  as  soon 
as  she  had  secured  her  pardon  through  the  secret  intercessions 
of  Augusta,  she  gradually  withdrew  from  her  husband  and  sepa- 
rated her  defence  from  his.  When  the  prisoner  saw  that  this 
was  fatal  to  him,  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  still  persist, 
but  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  sons  braced  his  courage 
and  once  more  entered  the  Senate.  There  he  bore  patiently  the 
renewal  of  the  accusation,  the  furious  voices  of  the  Senators, 
savage  opposition  indeed  from  every  quarter,  but  nothing  daunted 
him  so  much  as  to  see  Tiberius,  withoife, pity  and  without  anger, 
resolutely  closing  himself  against  any  inroad  of  emotion.  He 
was  conveyed  back  to  his  house,  where,  seemingly  by  way  of 
preparing  his  defence  for  the  next  day,  he  wrote  a  few  words, 
sealed  the  paper  and  handed  it  to  a  freedman.  Then  he  be- 
stowed the  usual  attention  on  his  person  ;  after  a  while,  late  at 
night,  his  wife  having  left  his  chamber,  he  ordered  the  doors  to 
be  closed,  and  at  daybreak  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  and  a 
sword  lying  on  the  ground. 

16.  I  remember  to  have  heard  old  men  say  that  a  document 
was  often  seen  in  Piso's  hands,  the  substance  of  which  he  never 
himself  divulged,  but  which  his  friends  repeatedly  declared 
contained  a  letter  from  Tiberius  with  instructions  referring  to 
Germanicus,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  produce  it  before 
the  Senate  and  upbraid  the  emperor,  had  he  not  been  deluded  by 
vain  promises  from  Sejanus.  Nor  did  he  perish,  they  said,  by 
his  own  hand,  but  by  that  of  one  sent  to  be  his  executioner. 
Neither  of  these  statements  would  I  positively  affirm  ;  still  it 
would  not  have  been  right  for  me  to  conceal  what  was  related  by 
those  who  lived  up  to  the  time  of  my  youth. 

The  emperor,  assuming  an  air  of  sadness,  complained  in  the 
Senate  that  the  purpose  of  such  a  death  was  to  bring  odium  on 
liimself,  and  he  asked  with  repeated  questionings  how  Piso  had 
spent  his  last  day  and  night.  Receiving  answers  which  were 
mostly  judicious,  though  in  part  somewhat  incautious,  he  read 
out  a  note  written  by  Piso,  nearly  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Crushed  by  a  conspiracy  of  my  foes  and  the  odium  excited 
**  by  a  lying  charge,  since  my  truth  and  innocence  find  no  place 
''here,  I  call  the  immortal  gods  to  witness  that  towards  you 
*'  Cajsar,  I  have  lived  loyally,  and  with  like  dutiful  respect  towards 
•'your  mother.  And  I  implore  you  to  think  of  my  children,  one 
''  of  whom,  Cneius  Piso,  is  in  no  way  implicated  in  my  career, 
*'  whatever  it  may  have  been,  seeing  ttat  all  this  time  he  has 
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"  been  at  Rome,  while  the  other,  Marcus  Piso,  dissuaded  me  frbm 
"  returning  to  Syria.  Would  that  I  had  yielded  to  my  young 
"  son  rather  than  he  to  his  aged  father !  And  therefore  I  pray 
"the  more  earnestly  that  the  innocent  may  not  pay  the  penalty 
'*  of  my  wickedness.  By  forty-five  years  of  obedience,  by  my 
"  association  with  you  in  the  consulate,  as  one  who  formerly 
"  won  the  esteem  of  the  Divine  Augustus,  your  father,  as  one 
"  who  is  your  friend  and  will  never  hereafter  ask  a  favour,  I 
"  implore  you  to  save  my  unhappy  son."  About  Plancina  he 
added  not  a  word. 

17.  Tiberius  after  this  acquitted  the  young  Piso  of  the 
charge  of  civil  war  on  the  ground  that  a  son  could  not  have 
refused  a  father's  orders,  compassionating  at  the  same  time  the 
high  rank  of  the  family  and  the  terrible  downfall  even  of  Piso 
himself,  however  he  might  have  deserved  it.  For  Plancina  he 
spoke  with  shame  and  conscious  disgrace,  alleging  in  excuse  the 
intercession  of  his  mother,  secret  complaints  against  whom  from 
all  good  men  were  growing  more  and  more  vehement.  "  So  it 
"  was  the  duty  of  a  grandmother,"  people  said,  *"'  to  look  a 
"grandson's  murderess  in  the  face,  to  converse  with  her  and 
"  rescue  her  from  the  Senate.  What  the  laws  secure  on  behalf 
"  of  every  citizen,  had  to  Gennanicus  alone  been  denied.  The 
^*  voices  of  a  Vitellius  and  Veranius  had  bewailed  a  Caesar,  while 
"  the  emperor  and  Augusta  had  defended  Plancina.  She  might 
"  as  well  now  turn  her  poisonings,  and  her  devices  which  had 
"  proved  so  successful,  against  Agrippina  and  her  children,  and 
"  thus  sate  this  exemplary  grandmother  and  uncle  with  the  blood 
"  of  a  most  unhappy  house." 

Two  days  were  frittered  away  over  this  mockery  of  a 
trial,  Tiberius  urging  Piso's  children  to  defend  their  mother. 
While  the  accusers  and  their  witnesses  pressed  the  prosecu- 
tion with  rival  zeal,  and  there  was  no  reply,  pity  rather  than 
anger  was  on  the  increase.  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  consul,  who  was 
first  called  on  for  his  vote  (for  when  the  emperor  put  the 
question,  even  those  in  office  went  through  the  duty  of  voting), 
held  that  Piso's  name  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  public 
register,  half  of  his  property  confiscated,  half  given  up  to  his  son, 
Cneius  Piso,  who  was  to  change  his  first  name ;  that  Marcus 
Piso,  stript  of  his  rank,  with  an  allowance  of  five  million 
sesterces*,  should  be  banished  for  ten  years,  Plancina's  life  being 
spared  in  consideration  of  Augusta's  intercession. 

18.  Much  of  the  sentence  was  mitigated  by  the  emperor. 
The  name  of  Piso  was  not  to  be  struck  out  of  the  public  register, 
since  that  of  Marcus  Antonius  who  had  made  war  on  his 
country,  and  that  of  Julius  Antonius  who  had  dishonoured  the 
house  of  Augustus,  still  remained.  Marcus  Piso  too  he  saved 
from  degradation,  and  gave  him  his  father's  property,  for  he  was 
firm  enough,  as  I  have  often  related,  against  the  temptation   of 
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money,  and  now  for  very  shame  at  Plancina's  acquittal,  he  was 
more  than  usually  merciful.  Again,  when  Valerius  Messalinus 
and  Caecina  Severus  proposed  respectively  the  erection  of  a 
golden  statue  in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  and  of  an  altar 
to  Vengeance,  he  interposed,  protesting  that  victories  over  the 
foreigner  were  commemorated  with-  such  monuments,  but  that 
domestic  woes  ought  to  be  shrouded  in  silent  grief. 

There  was  a  further  proposal  of  Messalinus,  that  Tiberius, 
Augusta,  Antonia,  Agrippina  and  Drusus  ought  to  be  publicly 
thanked  for  having  avenged  Germanicus.  He  omitted  all 
mention  of  Claudius.  Thereupon  he  was  pointedly  asked  by 
Lucius  Asprenas  before  the  Senate,  whether  the  omission  had 
been  intentional,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  name  of  Claudius 
was  added.  For  my  part,  the  wider  the  scope  of  my  reflection 
on  the  present  and  the  past,  the  more  am  I  impressed  by  their 
mockery  of  human  plans  in  every  transaction.  Clearly,  the  very 
last  man  marked  out  for  empire  by  public  opinion,  expectation 
and  general  respect  was  he  whom  forttine  was  holding  in  reserve 
as  the  emperor  of  the  future. 

19.  A  few  days  aftenn'ards  the  emperor  proposed  to  the 
Senate  to  confer  the  priesthood  on  Vitellius,  Veranius  and 
Servaeus.  To  Fulcinius  he  promised  his  support  in  seeking 
promotion,  but  warned  him  not  to  ruin  his  eloquence  by  rancour. 
This  was'  the  end  of  avenging  the  death  of  Germanicus,  a  subject 
of  conflicting  rumours  not  only  among  the  people  then  living 
but  also  in  after  times.  So  obscure  are  the  greatest  events,  as 
some  take  for  granted  any  hearsay,  whatever  its  source,  others 
turn  truth  into  falsehood,  and  both  errors  find  encouragement 
with  posterity. 

Drusus  meanwhile  quitted  Rome  to  resume  his  command 
and  soon  afterwards  re-entered  the  cit)*^  with  an  ovation.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  his  mother  Vipsania  died,  the  only  one  of 
all  Agrippa's  children  whose  death  was  ^vithout  violence.  As  for 
the  rest,  they  perished,  some  it  is  certain  by  the  sword,,  others  it 
was  believed  by  poison  or  starvation. 

20.  That  same  year  Tacfarinas  who  had  been  defeated,  as 
I  have  rel%t6d,  by  Camillus  in  the  previous  summer,  renewed 
hostilities  iif^  Africa,  first  by  mere  desultory  raids,  so  swift  as 
to  be  ufipurtished ;  next,  by  destroying  villages  and  carrying; 
off  plunder  wholesale.  Finally,  he  hemmed  in  a  Roman  cohort 
near  the  river  Pagyda.*  The  position  was  commanded  by 
Decrius,  a  soldier  energetic  in  action  and  experienced  in  wai", 
who  regarded  the  siege  as  a  disgrace.  Cheering  on  his  men 
to  offer  battle  in  the  open  plain,  he  drew  up  his  line  in  front 
of  his  intrenchments.  At  the  first  shock,  the  cohort  was 
driven  back,  upon  which  he  threw  himself  fearlessly  amid  the 
missiles  in  the  path  of  the  fugitives  and  cried  shame  on  the 
standard-bearers  for  letting  Roman  soldiers  show  their  backs 
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to  a  rabble  of  deserters.  At  the  same  moment  he  was 
covered  with  wounds,  and  though  pierced  through  the  eye,  he 
resolutely  faced  the  enemy  and  ceased  not  to  fight  till  he  fell 
deserted  by  his  men. 

21.  On  receiving  this  information,  Lucius  Apronius,  succes- 
,sor  to  Camillus,  alarmed  more  by  the  dishonour  of  his  own 
men  than  by  the  glory  of  the  enemy,  ventured  on  a  deed  quite 
exceptional  at  that  time  and  derived  from  old  tradition.  He 
flogged  to  death  every  tenth  man  drawn  by  lot  from  the 
disgraced  cohort.  So  beneficial  was  this  rigour  that  a  detach- 
ment of  veterans,  numbering  not  more  than  five  hundred, 
routed  those  same  troops  of  Tacfarinas  on  their  attacking  a 
fortress  named  Thala.  In  this  engagement  Rufus  Helvius,  a 
common  soldier,  won  the  honour  of  saving  a  citizen's  life,  and 
was  rewarded  by  Apronius  with  a  neck-chain  and  a  spear.  To 
these  the  emperor  added  the  civic  crown,  complaining,  but 
without  anger,  that  Apronius  had  not  used  his  right  as  pro- 
consul to  bestow  this  further  distinction. 

Tacfarinas,  however,  finding  that  the  Numidians  were  cowed 
and  had  a  horror  of  siege-operations,  pursued  a  desultory  war- 
fare, retreating  when  he  was  pressed,  and  then  again  hanging  on 
his  enemy's  rear.  While  the  barbarian  continued  these  tactics, 
he  cbuld  safely  insult  the  baffled  and  exhausted  Romans.  But 
when  he  marched  away  towards  the  coast  and,  hampered  with 
booty,  fixed  himself  irp  a  regular  camp,  Cnesianus  was  des- 
patched by  his  father  Apronius  with  some  cavalry  and  auxiliary 
infantry,  reinforced  by  the  most  active  of  the  legionaries,  and, 
after  a  successful  battle  with  the  Numidians,  drove  them  into 
the  desert. 

22.  At  Rome  meanwhile  Lepida,  who  beside  the  glory  of 
being  one  of  the  iCmilii  was  the  great-granddaughter  of  Lucius 
Sulla  and  Cneius  Pompeius,  was  accused  of  pretending  to  be  a 
mother  by  Publius  Quirinus,  a  rich  and  childless  man.  Then,  too, 
there  were  charges  of  adulteries,  of  poisonings,  and  of  inquiries 
made  through  astrologers  concerning  the  imperial  house.  The 
accused  was  defended  by  her  brother  Manius  Lepidus.  Quirinus 
by  his  relentless  enmity  even  after  his  divorce,  had  procured  for 
her  some  sympathy,  infamous  and  guilty  as  she  was.  One  could 
not  easily  perceive  the  emperor's  feelings  at  her  trial ;  so 
e^ectually  did  he  interchange  and  blend  the  outward  signs  of 
resentment  and  compassion.  He  first  begged  the  Senate  not  to 
deal  with  the  charges  of  treason,  and  subsequently  induced 
Marcus  Servilius,  an  ex-consul,  to  divuJge  what  he  had  seem- 
ingly wished  to  suppress.  He  also  handed  over  to  the  consuls 
Lepida's  slaves,  who  were  in  military  custody,  but  would  not 
allow  them  to  be  examined  by  torture  on  matters  referring  to  his 
ow»  family.  Drusus  too,  the  consul-elect,  he  released  from  the 
necessity  of  having  to  speak  first  to  the  question.    Some  thought 
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this  a  gracious  act,  done  to  save  the  rest  of  the  Senators  from  a 
compulsory  assent,  while  others  ascribed  it  to  malignity,  on  the 
ground  that  he  would  have  yielded  only  where  there  was  a 
necessity  of  condemning. 

23.  On  the  days  of  the  games  which  interrupted  the  trial, 
Lepida  went  into  the  theatre  with  some  ladies  of  rank,  and  as 
she  appealed  with  piteous  waitings  to  her  ancestors  and  to  that 
very  Pompey,  the  public  buildings  and  statues  of  whom  stood 
there  before  their  eyes,  she  roused  sach  sympathy  that  people 
burst  into  tears  and  shouted,  without  ceasing,  savage  curses  on 
Quirinus,  "to  whose  childless  old-age  and  miserably  obscure 
"  family,  one  once  destined  to.be  the  wife  of  Lucius  Caesar  and  the 
"  daughter-iti-law  of  the  Divine  Augustus  was  being  sacrificed." 
Then,  by  the  torture  of  the  slaves,  her  infamies  were  brought  to 
light,  and  a  motion  of  Rubellius  Blandus  was  carried  which 
outlawed  her.  Drusus  supported  him,  though  others  had  pro- 
posed a  milder  sentence.  Subsequently,  Scaurus,  who  had  had 
a  daughter  by  her,  obtained  as  a  concession  that  her  property 
should  not  be  confiscated.  Then  at  last  Tiberius  declared  that 
he  had  himself  too  ascertained  from  the  slaves  of  Publius 
Quirinus  that  Lepida  had  attempted  their  master's  life  by 
poison. 

24.  It  was  some  compensation  for  the  misfortunes  of  great 
houses  (for  within  a  short  interval  the  Calpurnii  had  lost  Piso 
and  the  vEmilii  Lepida)  that  Decimus  Silanus  was  now  restored 
to  the  Junian  family.     I  will  briefly  relate  his  downfall. 

Though  the  Divine  Augustus  in  his  public  life  enjoyed  un- 
shaken prosperity, he  was  unfortunate  at  home  from  the  profligacy 
of  his  daughter  and  granddaughter,  both  of  whom  he  banished 
from  Rome,  and  punished  their  paramours  with  death  or  exile. 
Calling,  as  he  did,  a  vice  so  habitual  among  men  and  women  by 
the  awful  name  of  sacrilege  and  treason,  he  went  far  beyond  the 
mdulgent  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  beyond  indeed  his  own  legisla- 
tion. But  I  will  relate  the  deaths  of  others  with  the  remaining 
events  of  that  time,  if  after  finishing  the  work  I  have  now 
proposed  to  myself,  I  prolong  my  life  for  further  labours. 

Decimus  Silanus,  the  paramour  of  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus,  though  the  only  severity  he  experienced  was  exclusion 
from  the  emperor's  friendship,  saw  clearly  that  it  meant  exile  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  Tiberius's  reign  that  he  ventured  to  appeal  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  prince,  in  reliance  on  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Marcus  Silanus,  who  was  conspicuous  both  for  his 
distinguished  rank  and  doquence.  But  Tiberius,  when  Silanus 
thanked  him,  replied  in  the  Senate's  presence,  "  that  he  too 
"  rejoiced  at  the  brother's  return  frum  his  long  foreign  tour,  and 
*'  that  this  was  justly  allowable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  been 
"  banished  not  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  or  under  any  law. 
Still,  personally,"  he  said,  "he  felt  towards  him  his  father's 
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"  resentment  in  all  its  force,  and  the  return  of  Silanus  had 
"  not  cancelled  the  intentions  of  Augustus."  Silanus  after  this 
lived  at  Rome  without  attaining  office. 

25.  It  was  next  proposed  to  relax  the  Papia  Poppaea  law, 
which  Augustus  in  his  old  age  had  passed  subsequently  to  the 
Julian  statutes,  for  yet  further  enforcing  the  penalties  on  celibacy 
and  for  enriching  the  exchequer.  And  yet,  marriages  and  the 
rearing  of  children  did  not  become  more  frequent,  so  powerful 
were  the  attractions  of  a  childless  state.  Meanwhile  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  imperilled,  for  every  house- 
hold was  undermined  by  the  insinuations  of  informers  ;  and  now 
the  country  suffered  from  its  laws,  as  it  had  hitherto  suffered 
from  its  vices.  This  suggests  to  me  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  law  and  of  the  methods  by  which  we  have  arrived  at 
the  present  endless  multiplicity  and  variety  of  our  statutes. 

26.  Mankind  in  the  earliest  age  lived  for  a  time  without  a 
single  vicious  impulse,  without  shame 'or  guilt,  and,  con- 
sequently, without  punishment  and  restraints.  Rewards  were 
not  needed  when  everything  right  was  pursued  on  its  own 
merits  ;  and  as  men  desired  nothing  against  morality,  they  were 
debarred  from  nothing  by  fear.  When  however  they  began  to 
throw  off  equality,  and  ambition  and  violence  usurped  the  place 
of  self-control  and  modesty,  despotisms  grew  up  anjd  became 
perpetual  among  many  nations.  Some  from  the  beginning,  or 
when  tired  of  kings,  preferred  codes  of  laws.  These  were  at  first 
simple,  while  men's  minds  were  unsophisticated.  The  most 
famous  of  them  were  those  of  the  Cretans,  framed  by  Minos  ; 
those  of  the  Spartans,  by  Lycurgus,  and,  subsequently,  those 
which  Solin  drew  up  for  the  Athenians  on  a  more  elaborate  and 
extensive  scale.  Romulus  governed  us  as  he  pleased :  then 
Numa  united  our  people  by  religious  ties  and  a  constitution 
of  divine  origin,  to  which  some  additions  were  made  by  Tullus 
and  Ancus.  But  Servius  Tnllius  was  our  chief  legislator,  to 
whose  laws  even  kings  were  to  be  subject. 

27.  After  Tarquin's  expulsion,  the  people,  to  check  cabals 
among  the  Senators,  devised  many  safeguards  for  freedom 
and  for  the  establishment  of  unity.  Decemvifs  were  ap- 
pointed ;  everything  specially  admirable  elsewhere  was  adop- 
ted, and  the  Twelve  Tables  drawn  up,  the  last  specimen  of 
equitable  legislation.  For  subsequent  enactments,  though 
occasionally  directed  against  evildoers  for  some  crime,  were 
oftener  carried  by  violence  amid  class  dissensions,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  j^onours  not  as  yet  conceded,  or  to  banish  distinguished 
citizens,  or  for  other  base  ends.  Hence  the  Gracchi  and 
Saturnini,  those  popular  agitators,  and  Drusus  too,  as  flagrant 
a  corriip/te^*  in  the  Senate's  name ;  hence,  the  bribing  of  our 
allies  by  alluring  promises  and  the  cheating  them  by  tribune's 
vetoes.     Even  the  Italian  and  then  the  Civil  war  did  not  pass 
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without  the  enactment  of  many  conflicting  laws,  till  Lucius 
Sulla,  the  Dictator,  by  the  repeal  or  alteration  of  past  legislation 
and  by  many  additions,  gave  us  a  brief  lull  in  this  process,  to  be 
instantly  followed  by  the  seditious  proposals  of  Lepidus,  and 
soon  afterwards  by  the  tribunes  recovering  their  'licence  to 
excite  the  people  just  as  they  chose.  And  now  bills  were  passed, 
not  only  for  national  objects  but  for  individual  cases,  and  laws 
were  most  numerous  when  the  commonwealth  was  most  corrupt. 

28.  Cneius  Pompeius  was  then  for  the  third  time  elected 
consul  to  reform  public  morals,  but  in  applying  remedies  more 
terrible  than  the  evils  and  repealing  the  legislation  of  which  he 
had  himself  been  the  author,  he  lost  by  arms  what  by  arms  he 
had  been  maintaining.  Then  followed  twenty  years  of  continuous 
strife ;  custom  or  law  there  was  none ;  the  vilest  deeds  went 
unpunished,  while  many  noble  acts  brought  ruin.  At  last,  in 
his  sixth  consulship,  Caesar  Augustus,  feeling  his  power  secure, 
annulled  the  decrees  of  his  triumvirate,  and  gave  us  a  constitu- 
tion which  might  serve  us  in  peace  under  a  monarchy.  Hence- 
forth our  chains  became  more  galling,  and  spies  were  set  over 
us,  stimulated  by  rewards  under  the  Papia  Poppaea  law,  so  that 
if  men  shrank  from  the  privileges  of  fatherhood,  the  State,  as 
universal  parent,  might  possess  their  ownerless  properties.  But 
this  espionage  became  too  searching,  and  Rome  and  Italy  and 
Roman  citizens  everywhere  fell  into  its  clutches.  Many  men's 
fortunes  were  ruined,  arid  over  all  there  hung  a  terror,  till 
Tiberius,  to  provide  a  remedy,  selected  by  lot  five  ex-consuls, 
five  ex-praetors,  and  fiv^senators,  by  whom  most  of  the  legal 
knots  were  disentanglea  and  some  slight  temporary  relief 
afforded. 

29.  About  this  same  time  he  commended  to  the  Senate's 
favour,  Nero,  Germanicus's  son,  who  was  just  entering  on  man- 
hood, and  asked  them,  not  without  smiles  of  ridicule  from  his 
audience,  to  exempt  him  from  serving  as  one  of  the  Twenty 
Commissioners,  and  let  him  be  a  candidate  for  the  quaestorship 
five  years  earli.er  than  the  law  allowed.  His  excuse  was  that  a 
similar  decree  had  been  made  for  himself  and  his  brother  at  the 
request  of  Augustus.  But  I  cannot  doubt  that  even  then  there 
were  some  who  secretly  laughed  at  such  a  petition,  though  the 
Cassars  were  but  in  the  beginning  of  their  grandeur,  and  ancient 
usage  was  more  constantly  before  men's  eyes,  while  also  the  tie 
between  stepfather  and  stepson  was  weaker  than  that  between 
grandfather  and  grandchild.  The  pontificate  was  likewise  con- 
ferred on  Nero,  and  on  the  day  on  which  he  first  enured  the 
forum,  a  gratuity  was  given  to  the  city-populace,  whlf  greatly 
rejoiced  at  seeing  a  son  of  Germanicus  now  grown  tft  manhood. 
Their  joy  was  further  increased  by  Nero's  marriagjp  to  Julia, 
Drusus's  daughter.  This  news  was  met  with  favourable  com- 
ments, but  it  was  heard  with  disgust  that  Sejanus  was  to  be  the 
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father-in-law  of  the  son  of  Claudius.  The  emperor  was  thought 
to  have  polluted  the  nobility  of  his  house  and  to  have  yet  further 
elevated  Sejanus,  whom  they  already  suspected  of  overweening^ 
ambition. 

30.  Two  remarkable  men  died  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
Lucius  Volusius  and  Sallustius  Grispus.  Volusius  was  of  an 
old  family,  which  had  however  never  risen  beyond  the  praetor- 
ship.  He  brought  into  it  the  consulship  ;  he  also  held  the  office 
of  censor  for  arranging  the  classes  of  the  knights,  and  was  the 
first  to  pile  up  the  wealth  which  that  house  enjoyed  to  a  bound- 
less extent 

Crispus  was  of  equestrian  descent  and  grandson  of  a  sister 
of  Caius  Sallustius,  that  most  admirable  Roman  historian,  by 
whom  he  was  adopted  and  whose  name  he  took.  Though  his 
road  to  preferment  was  easy,  he  chose  to  emulate  Maecenas,  and 
without  rising  to  a  senator's  rank,  he  surpassed  in  power 
many  who  had  won  triumphs  and  consulships.  He  was  a 
contrast  to  the  manners  of  antiquity  in  his  elegance  and  refine- 
ment, and  in  the  sumptuousness  of  his  wealth  he  was  almost  a 
voluptuary.  But  beneath  all  this  was  a  vigorous  mind,  equal  to 
the  greatest  labours,  the  more  active  in  proportion  as  he  made 
a  show  of  sloth  and  apathy*  And  so  while  Maecenas  lived,  he 
stood  next  in  favour  to  him,  and  was  afterwards  the  chief  deposi- 
tory of  imperial  secrets,  and  accessory  to  the  murder  of  Postumus 
Agrippa,  till  in  advanced  age  he  retainer^  the  shadow  rather  than. 
the  substance  of  the  emperor's  friendship.  The  same  too  had 
happened  to  Maecenas,  so  rarely  is  it  the  destiny  of  power  to 
be  lasting,  or  perhaps  a  sense  of  weariness  steals  over  princes 
when  they  have  bestowed  everything,  or  over  favourites,  when 
there  is  nothing  left  them  to  desire. 

31.  Next  followed  Tiberius's  fourth,  Drusus's  second  consul- 
ship, memorable  from  the  fact  that  father  and  son  were  col- 
leagues. Two  years  previously  the  association  of  Germanicus 
and  Tiberius  in  the  same  honour  had  not  been  agreeable  to  the 
uncle,  nor  had  it  the  link  of  so  close  a  natural  tie. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Tiberius,  avowedly  to  recruit 
his  health,  retired  to  Campania,  either  as  a  gradual  preparation 
for  long  and  uninterrupted  seclusion,  or  in  order  that  Drusus 
alone  in  his  father's  absence  might  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
consulship.  It  happened  that  a  mere  trifle  which  grew  into  a 
sharp  contest  gave  the  young  prince  the  means  of  acquiring 
popularity.  Domitius  Corbulo,  an  ex-praetor,  complained  to  the 
Senate  that  Lucius  Sulla,  a  young  noble,  had  not  given  place 
to  him  at  a  gladiatorial  show.  Corbulo  had  age,  national 
usage  and  the  feelings  of  the  older  senators  in  his  favour. 
Against  him  Mamercus  Scaurus,  Lucius  Arruntius  and  other 
kinsmen  of  Sulla  strenuously  exerted  themselves.  There  was  a. 
keen  debate,  and  appeal  was  made  to  the  precedents  of  our 
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ancestors,  as  having  censured  in  severe  decrees  disrespect  on  the 
part  of  the  young,  till  Drusus  argued  in  a  strain  calculated  to 
calm  their  feelings.  Corbulo  too  received  an  apology  from 
Mamercus,  who  was  Sulla's  uncle  and  step£[ither,  and  the  most 
fluent  speaker  of  that  day. 

It  was  this  same  Corbulo,  who,  after  raising  a  cry  that  most  of 
the  roads  in  Italy  were  obstructed  or  impassable  through  the 
dishonesty  of  contractors  and  the  negligence  of  officials,  himself 
wiUingly  undertook  the  complete  management  of  the  business. 
This  proved  not  so  beneficial  to  the  State  as  ruinous  to  many 
persons,  whose  property  and  credit  he  mercilessly  attacked  by 
convictions  and  confiscations. 

32.  Soon  afterwards  Tiberius  informed  the  Senate  by  letter 
that  Africa  was  again  disturbed  by  an  incursion  of  Tacfarinas, 
and  that  they  must  use  their  judgment  in  choosing  as  pro-consul 
an  experienced  soldier  of  vigorous  constitution,  who  would  be 
equal  to  the  war.  Sextus  Pompeius  caught  at  this  opportunity 
of  venting  his  hatred  against  Lepidus,  whom  he  condemned  as  a 
poor-spirited  and  needy  man,  who  was  a  disgrace  to  his  ances- 
tors, and  therefore  deserved  to  lose  even  his  chance  of  the 
province  of  Asia.  But  the  Senate  were  against  him,  for  they 
thought  Lepidus  gentle  rather  than  cowardly,  and  that  his 
inherited  poverty,  with  the  high  rank  in  which  he  had  lived 
without  a  blot,  ought  to  be  considered  a  credit  to  him  instead 
of  a  reproach.  And  so  he  was  sent  to  Asia,  and  with  respect 
to  Africa  it  was  decided  that  the  emperor  should  choose  to  whom 
it  was  to  be  assigned. 

33.  During  this  debate  Severus  Caecina  proposed  that  no 
magistrate  who  had  obtained  a  province  should  be  accompanied 
by  his  wife.  He  began  by  recounting  at  length  how  harmon- 
iously he  had  lived  with  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him  six 
children,  and  how  in  his  own  home  he  had  observed  what  he 
was  proposing  for  the  public,  by  having  kept  her  in  Italy,  though 
he  had  himself  served  forty  campaigns  in  various  provinces. 
"With  good  reason,"  he  said,  "had  it  been  formerly  decided 
"  that  women  were  not  to  be  taken  among  our  allies  or  into 
'■  foreign  countries.  A  train  of  women  involves  delays  through 
''  luxury  in  peace  and  through  panic  in  war,  and  converts  a  Roman 
"  army  on  the  march  into  the  likeness  of  a  barbarian  progress. 
'*  Not  only  is  the  sex  feeble  and  unequal  to  hardship,  but,  when  it 
"  has  liberty,  it  is  spiteful,  intriguing  and  greedy  of  power.  They 
"  show  themselves  off  among  the  soldiers  and  have  the  cen- 
''turions  at  their  beck.  Lately  a  woman  had  presided  at  the 
"  drill  of  the  cohorts  and  the  evolutions  of  the  legions.  You 
**  should  yourselves  bear  in  mind  th^,  whenever  men  are  accused 

of  extortion,  most  of  the  charges  are  directed  against  the  wives. 
"  It  is  to  these  that  the  vilest  of  the  provincials  instantly  attach 
''themselves  ;  it  is  they  who  undertake  and  settle  business  ;  two 
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persons  receive  homage  when  they  appear ;  there  are  two 
"  centres  of  government,  and  the  women's  orders  are  the  more 
"  despotic  and  intemperate.  Formerly  they  were  restrained  by 
"the  Oppian  and  other  laws;  now,  loosed  from  every  bond, 
"  they  rule  our  houses,  our  tribunals,  even  our  armies.W 

34.  A  few  heard  this  speech  with  approval,  but  the  majority 
clamorously  objected  that  there  was  no  proper  motion  on  the 
subject,  and  that  Caecina  was  no  fit  censor  on  so  grave  an  issue. 
Presently  Valerius  Messalinus,  Messala's  son,  in  whom  the 
father's  eloquence  was  reproduced,  replied  that  much  of  the 
sternness  of  antiquity  had  been  changed  into  a  better  and 
more  genial  system.  "  Rome,"  he  said, "  is  not  now,  as  formerly, 
*•  beset  with  wars,  nor  are  the  provinces  hostile.  A  few  conces- 
"  sions  are  made  to  the  wants  of  women,  but  such  as  are  not 
"  even  a  burden  to  their  husbands'  homes,  much  less  to  the 
"allies.  In  all  other  respects  man  and  wife  share  alike,  and 
"  this  arrangement  involves  no  trouble  in  peace.  War  of 
*'  course  requires  that  men  should  be  unincumbered,  but  when 
"they  return  what  worthier  solace  can  they  have  after  their 
"  hardships  than  a  wife's  society  ?  But  some  wives  have  aban- 
"  doned  themselves  to  scheming  and  rapacity.  Well ;  even 
"among  our  magistrates,  are  not  many  subject  to  various 
"  passions  ?  Still,  that  is  not  a  reason  for  sending  no  one  into  a 
"  province.  Husbands  have  often  been  corrupted  by  the  vices 
"  of  their  wives.  Are  then  all  unmarried  men  blameless  1  The 
"  Oppian  laws  were  formerly  adopted  to  meet  the  political  neces- 
"  sities  of  the  time,  and  subsequently  there  was  some  remission 
"and  mitigation  of  them  on  grounds  of  expediency.  It  is 
"  idle  to  shelter  our  own  weakness  under  other  names  ;  for  it  is 
"  the  husband's  fault  if  the  wife  transgresses  propriety.  Besides, 
"  it  is  wrong  that  because  of  the  imbecility  of  one  or  two  men, 
"  all  husbands  should  be  cut  off  from  their  partners  in  prosperity 
"  and  adversity.  And  further,  a  sex  naturally  weak  will  be  thus 
"  left  to  itself  and  be  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  voluptuousness  and 
"the  passions  of  others.  Even  with  the  husband's  personal 
"vigilance  the  marriage  tie  is  scarcely  preserved  inviolate. 
"  Whai  would  happen  were  it  for  a  number  of  years  to  be  for- 
"  gotten,  just  as  in  a  divorce  ?  You  must  not  check  vices  abroad 
"  without  remembering  the  scandals  of  the  capital." 

Drusus  added  a  few  words  on  his  own  experience  as  a 
husband.  "  Princes,"  he  said,  "  must  often  visit  the  extremi- 
"ties  of  their  empire.  How  often  had  the  Divine  Augustus 
"  travelled  to  the  West  and  to  the  East  accompanied  by  Livia  ? 
"  He  had  himself  gone  to  lUyricum  and,  should  it  be  expedient, 
"he  would  go  to  other  countries,  not  always  however  with  a 
"  contented  mind,  if  he  had  to  tear  himself  from  a  much  loved 
"  wife,  the  mother  of  his  many  children." 

35.  Cxcina's  motion  was  thus  ^defeated.     At  the  Senate's 
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next  meeting  came  a  letter  from  Tiberius,  which  indirectly  cen- 
sured them  for  throwing  on  the  emperor  every  political  care,  and 
named  MarcugL  Lepidus  and  Junius  Blaesus,  one  of  whom  was  to 
be  chosen  pro-consul  of  Africa.  Both  spoke  on  the  subject,  and 
Lepidus  begged  earnestly  to  be  excused.  He  alleged  ill-health, 
hi^  children's  tender  age,  his  having  a  daughter  to  marry,  and 
something  more  of  which  he  said  nothing,  was  well  understood, 
the  fact  that  Blassus  was  uncle  of  Sejanus  and  so  had  very 
powerful  interest.  Blaesus  replied  with  an  affectation  of  refusal, 
but  not  with  the  same  persistency,  nor  was  he  backed  up  by 
the  acquiescence  of  flatterers. 

36.  Next  was  exposed  an  abuse,  hitherto  the  subject  of 
many  a  whispered  complaint.  The  vilest  wretches  used  a  grow- 
ing freedom  in  exciting  insult  and  obloquy  against  respectable 
citizens,  and  escaped  punishment  by  clasping  some  statue  of  the 
emperor.  The  very  freedman  or  slave  was  often  an  actual  terror 
to  his  patron  or  master  whom  he  would  menace  by  word  and 
gesture.  Accordingly  Caius  Cestius,  a  senator,  argued  that 
**  though  princes  were  hke  deities,  yet  even  the  gods  listened 
'*  only  to  righteous  prayers  from  their  suppliants,  and  that  no 
"  one  fled  to  the  Capitol  or  any  other  temple  in  Rome  to  use  it  as 
"  an  auxiliary  in  crime.  There  was  an  end  and  utter  subversion 
"of  all  law  when,  in  the  forum  and  on  the  threshold  of  the 
"  Senate-House,  Annia  RufiUa,  whom  he  had  convicted  of  fraud 
"  before  a  judge,  assailed  him  with  insults  and  threats,  while  he 
"  did  not  himself  dare  to  try  legal  proceedings,  because  he  was 
"confronted  by  her  with  the  emperor's  image."  There  rose 
other  clamorous  voices,  with  even  more  flagrant  complaints, 
and  all  implored  Drusus  to  inflict  exemplary  vengeance,  till  he 
ordered  Rufilla  to  be  summoned,  and  on  her  conviction  to  be 
conflned  in  the  common  prison. 

37.  Considius  Aequus  too  and  Ccelius  Cursor,  Roman 
knights,  were  punished  on  the  emperor's  proposal,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  for  having  attacked  the  praetor,  Magius  Caecilianus, 
with  false  charges  of  treason.  Both  these  results  were  represen- 
ted as  an  honour  to  Drusus.  By  moving  in  society  at  Rome, 
amid  popular  talk,  his  father's  dark  policy,  it  was  thought,  was 
mitigated.  Even  voluptuousness  in  one  so  young  gave  little 
offence.  Better  that  he  should  incline  that  way,  spend  his 
days  in  architecture,  his  nights  in  banquets,  than  that  he  should 
live  in  solitude,  cut  off"  from  every  pleasure,  and  absorbed  in  a 
gloomy  vigilance  and  mischievous  schemes. 

38.  Tiberius  indeed  and  the  informers  were  never  weary. 
Ancharius  Priscus  had  prosecuted  Caesius  Cordus,  proconsul  of 
Crete,  for  extortion,  adding  a  charge  of  treason,  which  then 
crowned  all  indictments.  Antistius  Vetus,  one  of  the  chief  men 
of  Macedonia,  who  had  been  acquitted  of  adultery,  was  recalled 
by  the  emperor  himself,  with  a  censure  on  the  judges,  to  be  tried 
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well  as  as  by  strife  between  the  Roman  generals,  each  of  whom 
claimed  the  war  for  himself.  Varro  after  a  while,  as  he  was 
infirm  and  aged,  yielded  to  Silius  who  was  in  his  prime. 

44.  At  Rome  meanwhile  people  said  that  it  was  not  only 
the  Treveri  and  ^Edui  who  had  revolted,  but  sixty-four  states 
of  Gaul  with  the  Germans  in  alliance,  while  Spain  too  was 
disaffected  ;  anything  in  fact  was  believed,  with  rumour's  usual 
exaggeration.  All  good  men  were  saddened  by  anxiety  for  the 
country,  but  many  in  their  loathing  of  the  present  system  and 
eagerness  for  change,  rejoiced  at  their  very  perils  and  exclaimed 
against  Tiberius  for  giving  attention  amid  such  political  convul- 
sions to  the  calumnies  of  informers.  "  Was  Sacrovir  too,"  they 
asked,  "  to  be  charged  with  treason  before  the  Senate  ?  We 
"  have  at  last  found  men  to  check  those  murderous  missives  by 
"the  sword.  Even  war  is  a  good  exchange  for  a  miserable 
"  peace."  Tiberius  all  the  more  studiously  assumed  an  air  of 
unconcern.  He  changed  neither  his  residence  nor  his  look,  but 
kept  up  his  usual  demeanour  during  the  whole  time,  either  from 
the  profoundness  of  his  reserve  ;  or  was  it  that  he  had  convinced 
himself  that  the  events  were  unimportant  and  much  more  insig- 
nificant than  the  rumours  represented  ? 

45.  Silius  meantime  was  advancing  with  two  legions,  and 
having  sent  forward  some  auxiliary  troops  was  ravaging  those 
villages  of  the  Sequani,  which,  situated  on  the  border,  adjoin 
the  ifedui,  and  were  associated  with  them  in  arms.  He  then 
pushed  on  by  forced  marches  to  Augustodunum,  his  standard- 
bearers  vying  in  zeal,  and  even  the  privates  loudly  protesting 
against  any  halt  for  their  usual  rest  or  during  the  hours  of  night. 
"  Only,"  they  said,  "  let  us  have  the  foe  face  to  face ;  that  will 
"  be  enough  for  victory."  Twelve  miles  from  Augustodunum 
they  saw  before  them  Sacrovir  and  his  army  in  an  open  plain. 
His  men  in  armour  he  had  posted  in  the  van,  his  light  infantr>' 
on  the  wings,  and  the  half-armed  in  the  rear.  He  himself  rode 
amid  the  foremost  ranks  on  a  splendid  charger,  reminding  them 
of  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Gauls,  of  the  disasters  they  had 
inflicted  on  the  Romans,  how  grand  would  be  the  freedom  of 
the  victorious,  how  more  intoleral^e  than  ever  the  slavery  of  a 
second  conquest. 

46.  His  words  were  brief  and  heard  without  exultation. 
For  now  the  legions  in  battle  array  were  advancing,  and  the 
rabble  of  townsfolk  who  knew  nothing  of  war  had  their  faculties 
of  sight  and  hearing  quite  paralysed.  Silius,  on  the  one  hand, 
though  confident  hope  took  away  any  need  for  encouragement, 
exclaimed  again  and  again  that  it  was  a  shahie  to  the  con- 
querors of  Germany  to  have  to  be  led  against  Gauls,  as  against 
an  enemy.  **  Only  the  other  day  the  rebel  Turoni  had  been  dis- 
"  comfited  by  a  single  cohort,  the  Treveri  by  one  cavalry  squad- 
"  ron,  the  Sequani  by  a  few  companies  of  this  very  army.    Prove 
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to  these  ^dui  once  for  all  that  the  more  they  abound  in  wealth 
and  luxury,  the  more  unwarlike  are  they,  but  spare  them  when 
"  they  flee." 

Then  there  was  a  deafening  cheer ;  the  cavalry  threw  itself 
on  the  flanks,  and  the  infantry  charged  the  van.  On  the  wirigs 
there  was  but  a  brief  resistance.  The  men  in  mail  were  some- 
what of  an  obstacle,  as  the  iron  plates  did  not  yield  to  javelins 
or  swords ;  but  our  men,  snatching  up  hatchelSrand  pickaxes, 
hacked  at  their  bodies  and  their  armour  as  if  they  were  batter- 
ing a  wall.  Some  beat  down  the  unwieldy  mass  with  pikes  and 
forked  poles,  and  they  were  left  lying  on  the  ground,  without  an 
effort  to  rise,  like  dead  men.  Sacrovir  with  his  most  trustworthy 
followers  hurried  first  to  Augustodunum  and  then,  from  fear  of 
being  surrendered,  to  an  adjacent  country  house.  There  by 
his  own  hand  he  fell,  and  his  comrades  by  mutually  inflicted 
wounds.  The  house  was  fired  over  their  heads,  and  with  it 
they  were  all  consumed. 

47.  Then  at  last  Tiberius  informed  the  Senate  by  letter  of 
the  beginning  and  completion  of  the  war,  without  either  taking 
away  from  or  adding  to  the  truth,  but  ascribing  the  success  to 
the  loyalty  and  courage  of  his  generals,  and  to  his  own  policy. 
He  also  gave  the  reasons  why  neither  he  himself  nor  Drusus 
had  gone  to  the  war ;  he  magnified  the  greatness  of  the  empire, 
and  said  it  would  be  undignified  for  emperors,  whenever  there 
was  a  commotion  in  one  or  two  states,  to  quit  the  capital,  the 
centre  of  all  government.  Now,  as  he  was  not  influenced  by 
fear,  he  would  go  to  examine  and  settle  matters. 

The  Senate  decreed  vows  for  his  safe  return,  with  thanks- 
givings and  other  appropriate  ceremonies.  Cornelius  Dolabella 
alone,  in  endeavouring  to  outdo  the  other  Senators,  went  the 
length  of  a  preposterous  flattery  by  proposing  that  he  should 
enter  Rome  from  Campania  with  an  ovation.  Thereupon  came 
a  letter  from  the  emperor,  declaring  that  he  was  not  so  destitute 
of  renown  aS  after  having  subdued  the  most  savage  nations  and 
received  or  refused  so  many  triumphs  in  his  youth,  to  covet  now 
that  he  was  old  an  unmeaning  honour  for  a  tour  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome. 

48.  About  the  same  time  he  requested  the  Senate  to  let  the 
death  of  Sulpicius  Quirinus  be  celebrated  with  a  public  funeral. 
With  the  old  patrician  family  of  the  Sulpicii  this  Quirinus,  who 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Lanuvium,  was  quite  unconnected.  An 
indefatigable  soldier,' be  had  by  his  zealous  services  won  the 
consulship  under  the  Divine  Augustus,  and  subsequently  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  for  having  stormed  some  fortresses  of 
the  Homonadenses  in  Cilicia.  He  was  also  appointed  adviser  to 
Caius  Caesar  in  the  government  of  Armenia,  and  had  likewise 
paid  court  to  Tiberius,  who  was  then  at  Rhodes.  Tlie  emperor 
now  made  all  this  known  to  the  Senate,  and  extolled  the  good 
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offices  of  Quirinus  to  himself,  while  he  censured  Marcus  Lollius, 
whom  he  charged  with  encouraging  Caius  Caesar  in  his  perverse 
and  quarrelsome  behaviour.  But  people  generally  had  no 
pleasure  in  the  memory  of  Quirinus,  because  of  the  perils  he  had 
brought,  as  I  have  related,  on  Lepida,  and  the  meanness  and 
dangerous  power  of  his  last  years.  ^ 

49.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  GMPi£utorius  Priscus,  a 
Roman  knight,  who,  after  writing  a  popular  poem  bewailing  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  had  received  a  reward  in  money  from  the 
emperor,  was  fastened  on  by  an  informer,  and  charged  with 
having  composed  another  during  the  illness  of  Drusus,  which,  in 
the  event  of  the  prince's  death,  might  be  published  with  even 
greater  profit  to  himself.  He  had  in  his  vanity  read  it  in  the 
house  of  Publius  Petrbnius  before  Vitellia,  Petronius's  mother- 
in-law,  and  several  ladies  of  rank.  As  soon  as  the  accuser 
appeared,  all  but  Vitellia  were  frightened  into  giving  evidence. 
She  alone  swore  that  she  had  heard  not  a  word.  But  those  who 
criminated  him  fatally  were  rather  believed,  and  on  the  motion 
of  Haterius  Agrippa,  the  consul-elect,  the  last  penalty  was 
invoked  on  the  accused. 

50.  Marcus  Lepidus  spoke  against  the  sentence  as  follows  : 
— "  Senators,  if  we  look  to  the  single  fact  of  the  infamous  utter- 
"  ance  with  whiclitutorius  has  polluted  his  own  mind  and  the 
"  ears  of  the  public,  neither  dungeon  nor  halter  nor  tortures  fit 
"  for  a  slave  would  be  punishment  enough  for  him.  But  though 
"  vice  and  wicked  deeds  have  no  limit,  penalties  and  correctives 
"  are  moderated  by  the  clemency  of  the  sovereign  and  by  the 
"precedents  of  your  ^xice^K/f^  and  yourselves.  Folly  differs 
"  from  wickedness  ;  evil  words  from  evil  deeds,  and  thus  there 
"  is  room  for  a  sentence  by  which  this  offence  may  not  go  un- 
"  punished,  while  we  shall  have  no  cause  to  regret  either 
"  leniency  or  severity.  Often  have  I  heard  our  emperor  com- 
"  plain  when  any  one  has  anticipated  his  mercy  by  a  self-inflicted 
"  death.  CLutorius's  life  is  stiU  safe ;  if  spared,  he  will  be  no 
"  danger  to  the  State ;  if  put  to  death,  he  will  be  no  warning  to 
"  others.  His  productions  are  as  empty  and  ephemeral  as  they 
**  are  replete  with  folly.  Nothing  serious  or  alarming  is  to  be 
"  apprehended  from  the  man  who  is  the  betrayer  of  his  own  shame 
"  and  works  on  the  imaginations  not  of  men  but  of  silly  womien. 
"  However,  let  him  leave  Rome,  lose  his  property,  and  be  out- 
"  lawed.  That  is  my  proposal,  just  as  though  he  were  convicted 
"  under  the  law  of  treason." 

51.  Only  one  of  the  ex-consuls,  Rubellius  Blandus,  sup- 
ported Lepidus.  The  rest  voted  with  Agrippa.  Priscus  was 
dragged  off  to  prison  and  instantly  put  to  death.  Of  this 
Tiberius  complained  to  the  Senate  with  his  usual  ambiguity, 
extolling  their  loyalty  in  so  sharply  avenging  the  very  slightest 
insults   to  the  sovereign,  though    he  deprecated   such  hasty 
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punishment  of  mere  words,  praising  Lepidus  and  not  censuring 
Agrippa.  So  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that  their  decrees 
should  not  be  registered  in  the  treasury  till  nine  days  had 
expired,  and  so  much  respite  was  to  be  given  to  condemned 
persons.  Still  the  Senate  had  not  liberty  to  alter  their  purpose, 
and  lapse  of  time  never  softened  Tiberius. 

52.  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Didius  Haterius  were  the  next 
consuls.  It  was  a  year  free  from  commotions  abroad,  while  at 
home  stringent  legislation  was  apprehended  against  the  luxury 
which  had  reached  boundless  excess  in  everything  on  which 
wealth  is  lavished.  Some  expenses,  though  very  serious,  were 
generally  kept  secret  by  a  concealment  of  the  real  prices  ;  but 
the  costly  preparations  for  gluttony  and  dissipation  were  the 
theme  of  incessant  talk,  and  had  suggested  a  fear  that  a  prince 
who  clung  to  old-fashioned  frugality  would  be  too  stern  in  his 
reforms.  In  fact,  when  the  aedile  Caius  Bibulus  broached  the 
topic,  all  his  colleagues  had  pointed  out  that  the  sumptuary 
laws  were  disregarded,  that  prohibited  prices  for  household 
articles  were  -every  day  on  the  increase,  and  that  moderate 
measures  could  not  stop  the  evil. 

The  Senate  on  being  consulted  had,  without  handling  the 
matter,  referred  it  to  the  emperor.  Tiberius,  after  long  con- 
sidering whether  such  reckless  tastes  could  be  repressed,  whether 
the  repressioxv  of  them  would  not  be  still  more  hurtful  to  the 
State,  als<y^ow  undignified  it  would  be  to  meddle  with  what 
he  could  not  succeed  in,  or  what,  if  effected,  would  necessitate 
the  disgrace  and  infamy  of  men  of  distinction,  at  last  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Senate  to  the  following  purport : — 

53.  T^erhaps  in  any  other  matter,  Senators,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  I  should  be  consulted  in  your  presence,  and  then 
state  what  I  think  to  be  for  the  public  good.  In  this  debate  it 
was  better  that  my  eyes  should  not  be  on  you,  for  while  you 
were  noting  the  anxious  faces  of  individual  senators  charged 
with  shameful  luxury,  I  too  myself  might  observe  them  and,  as 
it  were,  detect  them.  Had  those  energetic  men,  our  aediles,  first 
taken  counsel  with  me,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not 
have  advised  them  to  let  alone  vices  so  strong  and  so  matured, 
rather  than  merely  attain  the  result  of  publishing  what  are  the 
corruptions  with  which  we  cannot  cope.  They  however  have 
certainly  done  their  duty,  as  1  would  wish  all  other  officials  like- 
wise to  fulfil  their  parts.  For  myself,  it  is  neither  seemly  to 
keep  silence  nor  is  it  easy  to  speak  my  mind,  as  I  do  not  hold  the 
office  of  aedile,  praetor,  or  consul.  Something  greater  and  loftier 
is  expected  of  a  prince,  and  while  everybody  takes  to  himself 
the  credit  of  right  policy,  one  alone  has  to  bear  the  odium  of 
eyery  person's  failures.  For  what  am  I  first  to  begin  with  restrain- 
ing and  cutting  down  to  the  old  standard  ?  The  vast  dimensions 
of  country  houses  ?    The  number  of  slaves  of  every  nationality  ? 
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The  masses  of  silver  and  gold?  The  marvels  in  bronze  and 
painting  ?  The  apparel  worn  indiscriminately  by  both  sexes,  or 
that  peculiar  luxury  of  women  which,  for  the  sake  of  jewels, 
diverts  our  wealth  to  strange  or  hostile  nations  ?  ^■ 

54.  I  am  not  unaware  that  people  at  entertainments  and 
social  gatherings  condemn  all  this  and  demand  some  restriction. 
But  if  a  law  were  to  be  passed  and  a  penalty  imposed,  those 
very  same  persons  will  cry  out  that  the  State  is  revolutionised, 
that  ruin  is  plotted  against  all  our  most  brilliant  fashion,  that 
not  a  citizen  is  safe  from  incrimination.  Yet  as  even  bodily 
disorders  of  long  standing  and  growth  can  be  checked  only  by 
sharp  and  painful  treatAient,  so  the  fever  of  a  diseased  mind, 
itself  polluted  and  a  pollution  to  others,  can  be  quenched  only 
by  remedies  as  stiong  as  the  passions  which  inflame  it.  Of  the 
many  laws  devised  by  our  ancestors,  of  the  many  passed  by  the 
Divine  Augustus,  the  first  have  been  forgotten,  while  his  (all 
the  more  to  our  disgrace)  have  become  obsolete  through  con- 
tempt, and  this  has  made  luxury  bolder  than  ever.  The  truth 
is,  that  when  one  craves  something  not  yet  forbidden,  .there 
is  a  fear  that  it  may  be  forbidden ;  but  when  people  once 
transgress  prohibitions  with  impunity,  there  is  no  longer  any  fear 
or  any  shame. 

Why  then  in  old  times  was  economy  in  the  ascendant  ?  Be- 
cause every  one  practised  self-control ;  because  we  were  all 
members  of  one  city.  Nor  even  afterwards  had  we  the  same 
temptations,  while  our  dominion  was  confined  to  Italy.  Victories 
over  the  foreigner  taught  us  how  to  waste  the  substance  of 
others ;  victories  over  ourselves,  how  to  squander  our  own. 
What  a  paltry  matter  is  this  of  which  the  aediles  are  reminding 
us  !  What  a  mere  trifle  if  you  look  at  everything  else  !  No  one 
represents  to  the  Senate  that  Italy  requires  supplies  from  abroad, 
and  that  the  very  existence  of  the  people  of  Rome  is  daily  at 
the  mercy  of  uncertain  waves  and  storms.  And  unless  masters, 
slaves,  and  estates  have  the  resources  of  the  provinces  as  their 
mainstay,  our  shrubberies,  forsooth,  and  our  country  houses 
will  have  to  support  us. 

Such,  Senators,  are  the  anxieties  which  the  prince  has  to 
sustain,  and  the  neglect  of  them  will  be  utter  ruin  to  the  State. 
The  cure  for  other  evils  must  be  sought  in  our  own  hearts.  Let 
us  be  led  to  amendment,,  the  poor  by  constraint,  the  rich  by 
satiety.  Or  if  any  of  ourbfficials  give  promise  of  such  energy 
and  strictness  as  can  stem  the  corruption,  I  praise  the  man,  and 
I  confess  that  I  am  relieved  of  a  portion  of  my  burdens.  But 
if  they  wish  to  denounce  vice,  and  when  they  have  gained  credit 
for  so  doing  they  arouse  resentments  and  leave  them  to  me,  be 
assured.  Senators,  that  I  too  am  by  no  means  eager  to  incur 
enmities,  and  though  for  the  public  good  I  encounter  formidable 
and  oflen  unjust  enmities,  yet  I  have  a  right  to  decline  such  as 
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are  unmeaning  and  purposeless  and  will  be  of  use  neither  to 
myself  nor  to  you. ''   ^ 

55.  When  they  had  heard  the  emperor's  letter,  the  aediles 
were  excused  from  so  anxious  a  task,  and  that  luxury  of  the 
table  which  from  the  close  of  the  war  ended  at  Actium  to  the 
armed  revolution  in  whirh  Servius  Galba  rose  to  empire,  had 
been  practised  with  profuse  expenditure,  gradually  went  out 
of  fashion.  It  is  as  well  that  I  should  trace  the  causes  of  this 
change. 

Formerly  rich  or  highly  distinguished  noble  families  often 
sank  into  ruin  from  a  passion  fof  splendour.  Even  then  men 
were  still  at  liberty  to  court  and  be  courted  by  the  city  populace, 
by  our  allies  and  by  foreign  princes,  and  every  one  who  from  his 
wealth,  his  mansion  and  his  establishment  was  conspicuously 
grand,  gained  too  proportionate  lustre  by  his  name  and  his 
numerous  clientele.  After  the  savage  massacres  in  which 
greatness  of  renown  was  fatal,  the  survivors  turned  to  wiser 
ways.  The  new  men  who  were  often  admitted  into  the  Senate 
from  the  towns,  colonies  and  even  the  provinces,  introduced 
their  household  thrift,  and  though  many  of  them  by  good  luck 
or  energy  attained  an  old  age  of  wealth,  still  their  former  tastes 
remained.  But  the  chief  encourager  of  strict  manners  was 
Vespasian,  himself  old-fashioned  both  in  his  dress  and  diet. 
Henceforth  a  respectful  feeling  towards  the  prince  and  a  love  of 
emulation  proved  more  efficacious  than  legal  penalties  or  terrors. 
Or  possibly  there  is  in  all  things  a  kind  of  cycle,  and  there  may 
be  moral  revolutions  just  as  there  are  changes  of  seasons.  Nor 
was  everything  better  in  the  past,  but  our  own  age  too  has 
produced  many  specimens  of  excellence  and  culture  for  pos- 
terity to  imitate.  May  we  still  keep  up  with  our  ancestors  a 
rivalry  in  all  that  is  honourable  J 

56.  Tiberius  having  gained  credit  for  forbearance  by  the 
check  he  had  given  to  the  growing  terror  of  the  informers,  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Senate,  requesting  tne  tribunitian  power  for 
Dnisus.  This  was  a  phrase  which  Augustus  devised  as  a  designa- 
tion of  supremacy,  so  that  without  assuming  the  name  of  king 
or  dictator  he  might  have  some  title  to  mark  his  elevation 
above  all  other  authority.  He  then  chose  Marcus  Agrippa  to  be 
his  associate  in  this  power,  and  on  Agrippa's  death,  Tiberius 
Nero,  that  there  might  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  succession. 
In  this  manner  he  thought  to  check  the  perverse  ambition  of 
others,  while  he  had  confidence  in  Nero's  moderation  and  in  his 
own  greatness. 

Following  this  precedent,  Tiberius  now  placed  Drusus  next 
to  the  throne,  though  while  Germanicus  was  alive  he  had  main- 
tained an  impartial  attitude  towards  the  two  princes.  However 
in  the  beginning  of  his  letter  he  implored  heaven  to  prosper  his 
plans,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  and  then  added  a  few  remarks, 
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without  falsehood  or  exaggeration,  on  the  character  of  the  young 
prince.  He  had,  he  reminded  them,  a  wife  and  three  children, 
and  his  age  wa»  the  same  as  that  at  which  he  had  himself  been 
formerly  summoned  by  the  Divine  Augustus  to  undertake  this 
duty.  Nor  was  it  a  precipitate  step  ;  it  was  only  after  an 
experience  of  eight  years,  after  having  quelled  mutinies  and 
settled  wars,  after  a  triumph  and  two  consulships,  that  he  was 
adopted  as  a  partner  in  trials  already  familiar  to  him. 

57.  The  senators  had  anticipated  this  message  and  hence 
their  flattery  was  the  more  elaborate.  But  they  could  devise 
nothing  but  voting  statues  of  the  two  princes,  shrines  to 
certain  deities,  temples,  arches  and  the  usual  routine,  except 
that  Marcus  Silanus  ^ught  to  honour  the  princes  by  a  slur  on 
the  consulate,  and  proposed  that  on  all  monuments,  public  or 
private,  should  be  inscribed,  to  mark  the  date,  the  names,  not  of 
the  consuls,  but  of  those  who  were  holding  the  tribunitian 
power.  Quintus  Haterius,  when  he  brought  forward  a  motion 
that  the  decrees  passed  that  day  should  be  set  up  in  the  Senate 
House  in  letters  of  gold,  was  laughed  at  as  an  old  dotard,  who 
would  get  nothing  but  infamy  out  of  such  utterly  loathsome 
sycophancy. 

58.  Meantime  Junius  Blaesus  received  an  extension  of  his 
sjovernment  of  Africa,  and  Servius  Maluginensis,  the  priest  of 
Jupiter,  demanded  to  have  Asia  allotted  to  hinL  .  **  It  was,''  he 
asserted,  "  a  popular  error  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  the  priests 
"  of  Jupiter  to  leave  Italy ;  in  fact,  his  own  legal  position  differed 
"  not  from  that  of  the  priests  of  Mars  and  of  Quirinus.  If  these 
"  latter  had  provinces  allotted  to  them,  why  was  it  forbidden  to 
"  the  priests  of  Jupiter  ?  There  were  no  resolutions  of  the 
*'  people  or  anything  tb  be  found  in  the  books  of  ceremonies  on 
"  the  subject.  Pontiffs  had  often  performed  the  rites  to  Jupiter 
"when  his  priest  was  hindered  by  illness  or  by  public  duty. 
"  For  seventy-five  years  after  the  suicide  of  Cornelius  Merula  no 
"  successor  to  his  office  had  been  appointed  ;  yet  religious  rites 
"  had  not  ceased.  If  during  so  many  years  it  was  possible  for 
"  there  to  be  no  appointment  without  any  prejudice  to  religion, 
"  with  what  comparative  ease  might  he  be  absent  for  one  year's 
"  proconsulate  }  That  these  priests  in  former  days  were  pro- 
"  hibited  by  the  pontiffs  from  going  into  the  provinces,  was  the 
"result  of  private  feuds.  Now,  thank  heaven,  the  supreme 
"  pontiff  was  also  the  supreme  man,  and  was  influenced  by  no 
"  rivalry,  hatred  or  personal  feeling." 

59.  As  tlie  augur  Lentulus  and  others  argued  on  various 
grounds  against  this  view,  the  result  was  that  they  awaited  the 
decision  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  Tiberius  deferred  any  investi- 
gation into  the  priest's  legal  position,  but  he  modified  the  cere- 
monies which  had  been  decreed  in  honour  of  Drusus's  tribuni- 
tian power  with  special  censure  on  the  extravagance  of  the 
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proposed  inscription  in  gold,  so  contrary  to  national  usage. 
Letters  also  from  Drusus  were  read,  which,  though  studiously 
modest  in  expression,  were  taken  to  be  extremely  supercilious. 
"  We  have  fallen  so  low,'*  people  said,  "  that  even  a  mere  youth 
"  who  has  received  so  high  an  honour  does  not  go  as  a  wor- 
"  shipper  to  the  cit/s  gods,  does  not  enter  the  Senate,  does  not 
"  so  much  as  take  the  auspices  on  his  countr/s  soil.  There  is  a 
'*  war,  forsooth,  or  he  is  kept  from  us  in  some  remote  part  of 
"  the  world.  Why,  at  this  very  moment,  he  is  on  a  tour  amid 
"  the  shores  and  lakes  of  Campania.  Such  is  the  training  of  the 
"  future  ruler  of  mankind  ;  such  the  lesson  he  first  learns  from 
*'  his  father's  counsels.  An  aged  emperor  may  indeed  shrink 
"  from  the  citizen's  gaze,  and  plead  the  weariness  of  declining 
"  years  and  the  toils  of  the  past.  But,  as  for  Drusus,  what  can 
"  be  his  hindrance  but  pride  1 " 

60.  Tiberius  meantime,  while  securing  to  himself  the  sub- 
stance of  imperial  power,  allowed  the  Senate  some  shadow  Of  its 
old  constitution  by  referring  to  its  investigation  certain  demands 
of  the  provinces.  In  the  Greek  cities  license  and  impunity  in 
establishing  sanctuaries  were  on  the  increase..  Temples  were 
thronged  with  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  ;  the  same  refuge  screened 
the  debtor  against  his  creditor,  as  well  as  men  suspected  of 
capital  offences.  No  authority  was  strong  enough  to  check  the 
turbulence  of  a  people  which  protected  the  crimes  of  men  as 
much  as  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  the  different  states  were  to 
send  their  charters  and  envoys  to  Rome.  Some  voluntarily 
relinquished  privileges  which  they  had  groundlessly  usurped  ; 
many  trusted  to  .old  superstitions,  or  to  their  services  to  the 
Roman  people.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle  on  that  day,  when  the 
Senate  examined  grants  made  by  our  ancestors,  treaties  with 
allies,  even  decrees  of  kings  who  had  flourished  before  Rome's 
ascendancy,  and  the  forms  of  worship  of  the  very  deities,  with 
full  liberty  as  in  former  days,  to  ratify  or  to  alter. 

6 1,  First  of  all  came  the  people  of  Ephesus.  They  declared 
that  Diana  and  Apollo  were  not  born  at  Delos,  as  was  the  vulgar 
belief.  They  had  in  their  own  country  a  river  Cenchi^is,  a 
grove  Ortygia,  where  Latona,  as  she  leaned  in  the  pangs  of 
labour  on  an  olive  still  standing,  gave  birth  to  those  two  deities, 
whereupon  the  grove  at  the  divine  intimation  was  consecrated. 
There  Apollo  himself,  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Cyclops, 
shunned  the  wrath  of  Jupiter ;  .tl^etop.  father  Bacchus,  when 
victorious  in  war,  pardoned  fn^^mazons  who  had  gathered 
round  the  shrine.  Subsequently  oy  the  permission  of  Hercules, 
when  he  was  subduing  Lydia,  the  grandeur  of  the  temple's  cere- 
monial was  augmented,  and  during  the  Persian  rule  its  privileges 
were  not  curtailed.  They  had  afterwards  been  maintained  by 
the  Macedonians^  then  by  ourselves. 
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(yz.  Next  the  people  of  Magnesia  relied  on  arrangements 
made  by  Lucius  Scipio  and  Lucius~5ulla.  These  generals,  after 
respectively  defeating  Antiochus  and  Mithridates,  honoured  the 
fidelity  and  courage  of  the  Magnesians  by  allowing  the  temple 
of  Diana  of  the  White  Brow  to  be  an  inviolable  sanctuary. 
Then  the  people  oF  Aphrodisia  produced  a  decree  of  the 
dictator  Caesar  for  their  old  services  to  his  party,  and  those  of 
Stratonicea,  one  lately  passed  by  the  Divine  Augustus,  in  which 
they  were  commended  for  having  endured  the  Parthian  invasion 
without  wavering  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Roman  people*  Aphro- 
disia maintained  the  worship  of  Venus  ;  Stratonicea,  that  of 
Jupiter  and  of  Diana  of  the  Cross  Ways. 

Hierocaesarea  went  back  to  a  higher  antiquity,  and  spoke  of 
having  a  Persian  Diana,  whose  fane  was  consecrated  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus.  They  quoted  too  the  names  of  Perpema, 
Isauricus,  and  many  other  generals  who  had  conceded  the  same 
sacred  character  not  only  to  the  temple  but  to  its  precincts  for 
two  miles.  Then  came  the  Cyprians  on  behalf  of  three  shrines, 
the  oldest  of  which  had  been  set  up  by  their  founder  Aerias  to 
the  Paphian  Venus,  the  second  by  his  son  Amathus  to  Venus  of 
Amathus,  and  the  last  to  Jupiter  of  Salamis,  by  Teucer  when 
he  fled  from  the  wrath  of  his  father  Telamon. 

63.  Audience  was  also  given  to  embassies  from  other  states. 
The  senators  wearied  by  their  multiplicity  and  seeing  the  party 
spirit  that  was  being  roused,  intrusted  the  inquiry  to  the  consuls, 
who  were  to  sift  each  title  and  see  if  it  involved  any  abuse,  and 
then  refer  back  the  entire  matter  to  the  Senate.  Besides  the 
states  already  mentioned,  the  consuls,  reported  that  they  had 
ascertained  that  at  Pergamus  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  ^scula- 
pius,  but  that  the  rest  relied  on  an  origin  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  antiquity.  For  example,  the  people  of  Smyrna  quoted  an 
oracle  of  Apollo,  which  had  commanded  them  to  dedicate  a 
temple  to  Venus  Stratonicis ;  and  the  islanders  of  Tenos,  an 
utterance  from  the  same  deity,  bidding  them  consecrate  a  statue 
and  a  fane  to  Neptune.  Sardis  preferred  a  more  modern  claim, 
a  grant  from  the  victorious  Alexander.  So  again  Miletus  relied 
on  king  Darius.  But  in  each  case  their  religious  worship  was 
that  of  Diana  or  Apollo.  The  Cretans  too  demanded  a  like 
privilege  for  a  statue  of  the  Divine  Augustus.  Decrees  of  the 
Senate  were  passed,  which  though  very  respectful,  still  pre- 
scribed certain  limits,  and  the  petitioners  were  directed  to  set  up 
bronze  tablets  in  each  temple,  to  be  a  sacred  memorial  and  to 
restrain  them  from  sinking  into  selfish  aims  under  the  mask  of 
religion. 

64.  About  this  time  Julia  Augusta  had  an  alarming  illness, 
which  compelled  the  emperor  to  hasten  his  return  to  Rome,  for 
hitherto  there  had  been  a  genuine  harmony  between  the  mother 
and  son,  or  a  hatred  well  concealed.     Not   long  before,  for 
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instance,  Julia  in  dedicating  a  statue  to  the  Divine  Augustus 
near  the  Uieatre  of  Marcellus  had  inscribed  the  name  of  Tiberius 
below  her  own,  and  it  was  surmised  that  the  emperor,  regarding 
this  as  a  slight  on  a  sovereign's  dimity,  had  brooded  over  it 
with  deep  and  disguised  resentment  However  the  Senate  now 
decreed  supplications  to  the  gods  and  the  celebration'of  the  Great 
Games,  which  were  to  be  exhibited  by  the  pontiffs,  augurs,  the 
colleges  of  the  Five  and  of  the  Seven,  with  the  Augustal 
Brotherhood.  Lucius  Apronius  moved  that  the  heralds  too 
should  preside  over  these  Games,  This  the  emperor  opposed, 
distinguishing  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  sacred  guilds,  and 
quoting  precedents.  Never,  he  argued,  had  the  heralds  this 
dignity.  "  The  Augustal  priests  were  included  expressly  because 
"their  sacred  office  was  specially  attached  to  the  family  for 
"  which  vows  were  being  performed." 

65.  My  purpose  is  not  to  relate  at  length  every  motion,  but 
only  such  -as  were  conspicuous  for  excellence  or  notorious  for 
infamy.  This  I  regard  as  histor/s  highest  function,  to  let  no 
worthy  action  4?e  uncommemorated,  and  to  hold  out  the  reproba- 
tion of  posterity  as  a  terror  to  evil  words  and  deeds.  So 
corrupted  indeed  and  debased  was  that  age  by  sycophancy  that 
not  only  th^  foremost  citizens  who  were  forced  to  save  their 
grandeur  by  servility,  but  every  ex-consul,  most  of  the  ex-praetors 
and  a  host  of  inferior  senators  would  rise  in  eager  rivalry  to 
propose  shameful  and  preposterous  motions.  Tradition  says 
that  Tiberius  as  often  as  he  left  the  Senate-House  used  to 
exclaim  in  Greek,  "  How  ready  these  men  are  to  be  slaves." 
Clearly,  even  he,  with  his  dislike  of  public  freedom,  was  disgus- 
ted at  the  abject  abasement  of  his  creatures. 

66.  From  unseemly  flatteries  they  passed  by  degrees  to 
savage  acts.  Caius  Silanus,  pro-consul  of  Asia,  was  accused  by 
our  allies  of  extortion  ;  whereupon  Mamercus  Scaurus,  an  ex- 
consul,  Junius  Otho,  a  praetor,  Brutidius  Niger,  an  aedile, 
simultaneously"  fastened  on  him  and  charged  him  with  sacrilege 
to  the  divinity  of  Augustus,  and  contempt  of  the  majesty  of 
Tiberius,  ^hile  Mamercus  Scaurus  quoted  old  precedents,  the 
prosecutions  of  Lucius  ^otta  by  Scipio  Africanus,  of  Servius 
( ialba  by  Cato  the  Censor  knd  of  Publius  Rutilius  by  Scaurus. 
As  if  indeed  Scipio's  and  Cato's  vengeance  fell  on  such  offences,  or 
that  of  the  famous  Scaurus,' whom  his  great  grandson,  a  blot  on  his 
ancestry,  this  Mamercus  was  now  disgracing  by  his  infamous 
occupation.  Junius  Otho's  old  employment  had  been  the  keep- 
ing of  a  preparatory  school.  Subsequently,  becoming  a  senator 
by  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  he  shamed  his  origin,  low  as  it  was, 
by  his  unblushing  effronteries.  Brutidius  who  was  rich  in 
excellent  accomplishments,  and  was  sure,  had  he  pursued  a 
path  of  virtue,  to ;  reach  the  most  brilliant  distinction,  was 
goaded  on  by  an  eager  impatience,  while  he  strove  to  outstrip 
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his  equals,  then  his  superiors,  and  at  last  even  his  own  aspira- 
tions. Many  have  thus  perished,  even  good  men,  despising 
slow  and  safe  success  and  hurrying  on  even  at  the  cost  of  ruin 
to  premature  greatness.       ^ 

67.  Gellius  Publicola  and  Marcus  Paconius,  respectively 
quaestor  and  lieutenant  of  Siianus,  swelled  the  number  of  the 
accusers.  No  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  defendant's  conviction 
for  oppression  and  extortion,  but  there  was  a  combination  against 
him,  that  must  have  been  perilous  even  to  an  innocent  man. 
Besides  a  host  of  adverse  Senators  there  were  the  most  accom- 
plished orators  of  all  Asia,  who,  as  such,  had  been  retained  for 
the  prosecution,  and  to  these  he  had  to  reply  alone,  without 
any  experience  in  pleading,  and  under  that  personal*  appre- 
hension which  is  enough  to  paralyse  even  the  most  practised 
eloquence.  For  Tiberius  did  not  refrain  from  pressing  him 
with  angry  voice  and  look,  himself  putting  incessant  questions, 
without  allowing  him  to  rebut  or  evade  them,  and  he  had  often 
even  to  make  admissions,  that  the  questions  might  not  have 
been  asked  in  vain.  His  slaves  too  were  sold  by  auction  to 
the  state-agent,  to  be  examined  by  torture.  And  that  not  a 
friend  might  help  him  in  his  danger,  charges  of  treason  were 
added,  a  binding  guarantee  for  sealed  lips.  According!^  he 
begged  a  few  days'  respite,  and  at  last  abandoned  his  defence, 
after  venturing  on  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
mingled  reproach  and  entreaty. 

68.  Tiberius,  that  his  proceedings  against  Siianus  might  find 
some  justification  in  precedent,  ordered  the  Divine  Augustus's 
indictment  of  Volesus  Messala,  also  a  proconsul  of  Asia,  and  the 
Senate's  sentence  on  him  to  be  read.  He  then  asked  Lucius 
Piso  his  opinion.  After  a  long  preliminary  eulogy  on  the  prince's 
clemency,  Piso  pronounced  that  Siianus  ought  to  be  outlawed 
and  banished  to  the  island  of  Gyarus.  The  rest  concurred,  with 
the  exception  of  Cneius  Lentulus,  who,  with  the  assent  of 
Tiberius,  proposed  that  the  property  of.  Silanus's  mother,  as  she 
was  very  different  from  him,  should  be  exempted  from  confisca- 
tion, and  given  to  the  son. 

69.  Cornelius  Dolabella  however,  by  way  of  carrying  flat- 
tery yet  further,  sharply  censured  the  morals  of  Siianus,  and 
then  moved  that  no  one  of  disgraceful  life  and  notorious  infamy 
should  be  eligible  for  a  province,  and  that  of  this  the  emperor 
should  be  judge.  "  Laws,  indeed,"  he  said,  "  punish  crimes 
"  committed  ;  but  how  much  more  merciful  would  it  be  to  indi- 
'*  viduals,  how  much  better  for  our  allies,  to  provide  against  their 
"  commission." 

The  emperor  opposed  the  motion.  "  Although,"  he  said,  "  I 
"  am  not  ignorant  of  the  reports  about  Siianus,  still  we  must 
"  decide  nothing  by  hearsay.  Many  a  man  has  behaved  in  a 
"province  quite  otherwise  than  was  hoped  or  feared  of  him. 
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"  Some  are  roused  to  higher  things  by  great  responsibility ; 
**  others  are  paralysed  by  it.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  prince's 
"  knowledge  to  embrace  everything,  and  it  is  not  expedient  that 
"  he  should  be  exposed  to  the  ambitious  schemings  of  others. 
^  Laws  are  ordained  to  meet  facts,  inasmuch  as  the  future  is 
''uncertain.  It  was  the  rule  of  our  ancestors  that,  whenever 
"  there  was  first  an  offence,  some  penalty  should  follow.  Let  us 
"  not  revolutionise  a  wisely  devised  and  ever  approved  system. 
"  Princes  have  enough  burdens,  and  also  enough  power.  Rights 
"  are  invariably  abridged,  as  desfK)tism  increases  ;  nor  ought  we 
"  to  fall  back  on  imperial  authority,  when  we  can  have  recourse 
"  to  the  laws." 

Such  constitutional  sentiments  were  so  rare  with  Tiberius, 
that  ihey  were  welcomed  with  all  the  heartier  joy.  Knowing,  as 
he  did,  how  to  be  forbearing,  when  he  was  not  under  the  stimulus 
of  personal  resentment,  he  further  said  that  Gyarus  was  a  dreary 
and  uninhabited  island,  and  that,  as  a  concession  to  the  Junian 
family  and  to  a  man  of  the  same  order  as  themselves,  they  might 
let  him  retire  by  preference  to  Cythnus.  This,  he  added,  was 
also  the  request  of  Torquata,  Silanus's  sister,  a  vestal  of  primi- 
tive purity.     The  motion  was  carried  after  a  division. 

70.  Audience  was  next  given  to  the  people  of  Cyrene,  and 
on  the  prosecution  of  Ancharius  Priscus,  Ca^sius  Cordus  was 
convicted  of  extortion.  Lucius  Ennius,  a  Roman  knight, 
was  accused  of  treason,  for  having  converted  a  statue  of  the 
emperor  to  the  common  use  of  silver  plate ;  but  the  emperor 
forbade  his  being  put  upon  his  trial,  though  Ateius  Capito 
openly  remonstrated,  with  a  show  of  independence.  "The 
*'  Senate,"  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  have  wrested  from  it  the 
"  power  of  deciding  a  question,  and  such  a  crime  must  not  go 
"  unpunished.  Granted  that  the  emperor  might  be  indifferent 
"  to  a  personal  grievance,  still  he  should  not  be  generous  in  the 
"  case  of  wrongs  to  the  commonwealth."  *  Tiberius  interpreted 
the  remark  according  to  its  drift  rather  than  its  mere  expression, 
and  persisted  in  his  veto.  Capito's  disgrace  was  the  more  con- 
spicuous, for,  versed  as  he  was  in  the  science  of  law,  human  and 
divine,  he  had  now  dishonoured  a  brilliant  public  career  as  well 
as  a  virtuous  private  life. 

71.  Next  came  a  religious  question,  as  to  the  temple  in 
which  ought  to  be  deposited  the  offering  which  the  Roman 
knights  had  vowed  to  Fortune  of  the  Knights  for  the  recovery 
of  Augusta,  Although  that  Goddess  had  several  shrines  in 
Rome,  there  wa^  none  with  this  special  designation.  It  was 
ascertained  that  there  was  a  temple  so  called  at  Antium,  and 
that  all  sacred  rites  in  the  towns  of  Italy  as  well  as  temples  and 
images  of  deities  were  under  the  jurisdiction  -and  authority  of 
Rome.    Accordingly  the  offering  was  placed  at  Antium. 

As  religious  questions  were  under  discussion,  the  emperor  now 
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produced  his  answer  to  Servius  Maluginensis,  Jupiter's  priest, 
which  he  had  recently  deferred,  and  read  the  pontifical  decree, 
prescribing  that  whenever  illness  attacked  a  priest  of  Jupiter,  he 
might,  with  the  supreme  pontiffs  permission,  be  absent  more 
than  two  nights,  provided  it  was  not  during  the  days  of  public 
sacrifice  or  more  than  twice  in  the  same  year.  This  regulation 
of  the  emperor  Augustus  sufficiently  proved  that  a  year's  absence 
and  a  provincial  government  were  not  permitted  to  the  priests 
of  Jupiter.  There  was  also  cited  the  precedent  of  Lucius 
Metellus,  supreme  pontiff,  who  had  detained  at  Rome  the  priest 
Aulus  Postumius.  And  so  Asia  was  allotted  to  the  ex-consul 
next  in  seniority  to  Maluginensis. 

72.  About  the  same  time  Lepidus  asked  the  Senate's  leave 
to  restore  and  embellish,  at  his  own  expense,  the  basilica  of 
Paulus,  that  monument  of  the  ^Emilian  family.  Public-spirited 
munificence  was  still  in  fashion,  and  Augustus  had  not  hindered 
Taurus,  Philippus,  or  Balbus  from  applying  the  spoils  of  war  or 
their  superfluous  wealth  to  adorn  the  capital  and  to  win  the 
admiration  of  posterity.  Following  these  examples,  Lepidus, 
though  possessed  of  a  moderate  fortune,  now  revived  the  glory 
of  his  ancestors. 

Pompeius's  theatre,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dental fire,  the  emperor  promised  to  rebuild,  simply  because  no 
member  of  the  family  was  equal  to  restoring  it,  but  Pompeius's 
name  was  to  be  retained.  At  the  same  time  he  highly  extolled 
Sejanus  on  the  ground  that  it  was  through  his  exertions  and 
vigilance  that  such  fury  of  the  flames  had  been  confined  to  the 
destruction  of  a  single  building.  The  Senate  voted  Sejanus  a 
statue,  which  was  to  be  placed  in  Pompeius's  theatre.  And  soon 
afterwards  the  emperor  in  honouring  Junius  Blaesus,  proconsul 
of  Africa,  with  triumphal  distinctions,  said  that  he  granted  them 
as  a  compliment  to  Sejanus,  whose  uncle  Blaesus  was./^ 

73.  Still  the  career  of  Blaesus  merited  such  a  reward.  For 
Tacfarinas,  thiough  often  driven  back,  had  recruited  his  re- 
sources in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  had  become  so  insolent  as 
to  'send  envoys  to  Tiberius,  actually  demanding  a  settlement  for 
himself  ar>d  his  army,  or  else  (ijireatening  us  with  an  intermin- 
able war.  Never,  it  is  said,  was  the  emperor  so  exasperated  by 
an  insult  to  himself  and  the  Ro'man  people  as  by  a  deserter  and 
brigand  assuming  the  character  of  a  belligerent.  "  Even  Spar- 
"  tacus  when  he  had  destroyed  so  many  consular  armies  and  was 
"  burning  Italy  with  impunity,  though  the  State  was  staggering 
"  under  the  tremendous  wars  of  Sertorius  and  Mithridates,  had 
"  not  the  offer  of  an  honourable  surrender  on  stipulated  condi- 
"  tions  ;  far  less,  in  Rome's  most  glorious  height  of  power, 
"  should  a  robber  like  Tacfarinas  be  bought  off  by  peace  and 
"  concessions  of  territory,"  He  'intrusted  the  affair  to  Blaesus, 
who  was  to  hold  out  to  the  other  rebels  the  prospect  of  laying 
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down  their  arms  without  hurt  to  themselves,  while  he  was  by 
any  means  to  secure  the  person  of  the  chief.    Many  surrendered  • 
themselves  on  the  strength  of  this  amnesty.     Before  long  the 
tactics  of  Tacfarinas  were  encountered  in  a  similar  fashion. 

74.  Unequal  to  us  in  solid  military  strength,  but  better  in  i 
war  of  surprises,  he  would  attack,  would  elude  pursuit,  and  still 
arrange  ambuscades  with  a  multitude  of  detachments.  And  so 
we  prepared  three  expeditions  and  as  many  columns.  One  of 
the  three  under  the  command  of  Cornelius  Scipio,  Blaesus's 
lieutenant,  was  to  stop  the  enemy's  forays  on  the  Leptitani  and 
hia  retreat  to  the  Garamantes.  In  another  quarter,  Blaesus's 
son  led  a  separate  force  of  his  own,  to  save  the  villages  of  Cirta 
from  being  ravaged  with  impunity.  Between  the  two  was  the 
general  himself  with  some  picked  troops.  By  establishing 
redoubts  and  fortified  lines  in  commanding  positions,  he  had 
rendered  -the  whole  country  embarrassing  and  perilous  to.  the 
foe,  for,  whichever  way  he  turned,  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
was  in  his  face,  or  on  his  flank,  or  frequently  in  the  rear.  Many 
were  thus  slain  or  surprised. 

Blaesus  then  further  divided  his  triple  army  into  several 
detachments  under  the  command  of  centurions  of  tried  valour. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  did  not,  as  was  usual,  withdraw 
his  troops  and  let  them  rest  in  winter-quarters  in  the  old  pro- 
vince ;  but,  forming  a  chain  of  forts,  as  though  he  were  on  the 
threshold  of  a  campaign,  he  drove  Tacfarinas  by  flying  columns 
well  acquainted  with  the  desert,  from  one  set  of  huts  to  another, 
till  he  captured  the  chiefs  brother,  and  then  returned,  too  soon 
however  for  the  welfare  of  our  allies,  as  there  yet  remained  those . 
who  might  renew  hostilities. 

Tiberius  however  considered  the  war  as  finished,  and  awarded 
Blaesus  the  further  distinction  of  being  hailed  "  Imperator"  by 
the  legions,  an  ancient  honour  conferred  on  generals  who  for 
good  service  to  the  State  were  saluted  with  cheers  of  joyful 
enthusiasm  by  a  victorious  army.  Several  men  bore  the  title 
at  the  same  time,  without  pre-eminence  above  their  fellows. 
Augustus  too  granted  the  name  to  certain  persons ;  and  now, 
for  the  last  time,  Tiberius  gave  it  to  Blaesus. 

75.  Two  illustrious  men  died  that  year.  One  was  Asinius 
Saloninus,  distinguished  as  the  grandson  of  Marcus  Agrippa, 
and  Asinius  PoUio,  as  the  brother  of  Drusus  and  the  intended 
husband  of  the  emperor's  granddaughter.  The  other  was 
Capito  Ateius,  already  mentioned,  who  had  won  a  foremost 
position  in  the  State  by  his  legal  attainments,  though  his  grand- 
father was  but .  a  centurion  in  Sulla's  army,  his  father  having 
been  a  praetor.  He  was  prematurely  advanced  to  the  consul- 
ship by  Augustus,  so  that  he  might  be  raised  by  the  honour  of 
this  promotion  above  Labeo  Antistius,  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  same  profession.    That  age  indeed  produced  at  one  time 
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two  brilliant  ornaments  of  peace.  But  while  Labeo  was  a  man 
of  sturdy  independence  and  consequently  of  wider  fame,  Capito's 
obsequiousness  was  more  acceptable  to  those  in  power.  Labeo, 
because  his  promotion  was  confined  to  the  praetorship,  gained  ia 
public  favour  through  the  wrong  ;  Capito,  in  obtaining  the  con- 
sulship, incurred  the  hatred  which  grows  out  of  envy. 

76.  Junia  too,  the  niece  of  Cato,  wife  of  Caius  Cassius  and 
sister  of  Marcus  Brutus,  died  this  year,  the  sixty-fourth  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi.  Her  will  was  the  theme  of  much  popular 
criticism,  for,  with  her  vast  wealth,  after  having  honourably 
mentioned  almost  every  nobleman  by  name,  she  passed  over 
the  emperor.  Tiberius  took  the  omission  graciously,  and  did  not 
forbid  a  panegyric  before  the  Rostra  with  the  other  customary 
funeral  honours.  The  busts  of  twenty  most  illustrious  families 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  with  the  names  of  Manlius, 
Quinctius,  and  others  of  equal  rank.  But  Cassius  and  Brutus 
outshone  them  all,  from  the  very  fact  that  their  likenesses  were 
not  to  be  seen. 
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1.  The  year  when  Caius  Asinius  and  Caius  Antistius  were 
consuls  was  the  ninth  of  Tiberius's  reign,  a  period  of  tranquillity 
for  the  State  and  prosperity  for  his  own  house,  for  he  counted 
Germanicus's  death  a  happy  incident.  Suddenly  fortune  de- 
ranged everything ;  the  emperor  became  a  cruel  tyrant,  as  well 
as  an  abettor  of  cruelty  in  others.  Of  this  the  cause  and  origin 
was  ^lius  Sejanus,  commander  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  of 
whose  influence  I  have  already  spoken.  I  will  now  fully  de- 
scribe his  extraction,  his  character,  and  the  daring  wickedness 
by  which  he  grasped  at  power. 

Born  at  Vulsinii,  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight, 
he  attached  himself  in  his  early  youth  to  Caius  Caesar,  grandson 
of  the  Divine  Augustus,  and  the  story  went  that  he  had  sold 
his  person  to  Apicius,  a  rich  debauchee.  Soon  afterwards  he 
won  the  heart  of  Tiberius  so  effectually  by  various  artifices  that 
the  emperor,  ever  dark  and  mysterious  towards  others,  was  with 
Sejanus  alone  careless  and  frecspoken.  It  was  not  through  his 
craft,  for  it  was  by  this  very  weapon  that  he  was  overthrown  ; 
it  was  rather  from  heaven's  wrath  against  Rome,  to  whose  wel- 
fare his  elevation  and  his  fall  were  alike  disastrous.  He  had  a 
body  which  could  endure  hardships,  and  a  daring  spirit.  He 
was  one  who  screened  himself,  while  he  was  attacking  others  ; 
he  was  as  cringing  as  he  was  imperious  ;  before  the  world  he 
affected,  humility  ;  in  his  heart  he  lusted  after  supremacy,  for 
the  sake  of  which  he  was  sometimes  lavish  and  luxurious,  but 
oftener  energetic  and  watchful,  qualities  quite  as  mischievous 
when  hypocritically  assumed  for  the  attainment  of  sovereignty. 

2.  He  strengthened  the  hitherto  moderate  powers  of  his 
office  by  concentrating  the  cohorts  scattered  throughout  the 
capital  into  one  camp,  so  that  they  might  all  receive  orders  at 
the  same  moment,  and  that  the  sight  of  their  numbers  and 
strength  might  give  confidence  to  themselves,  while  it  would 
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Strike  terror  into  the  citizens.  His  pretexts  were  the  demoralisa- 
tion incident  to  a  dispersed  soldiery,  the  greater  effectiveness 
of  simultaneous  action  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  peril,  and  the 
stricter  discipline  which  would  be  insured  by  the  establishment 
of  an  encampment  at  a  distance  from  the  temptations  of  the 
city.  As  soon  as  the  camp  was  completed,  he  crept  gradually  into 
the  affections  of  the  soldiers  by  mixing  with  them  and  address- 
ing them  by  name,  himself  selecting  the  centurions  and  tribunes. 
With  the  Senate  too  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself,  distinguish- 
ing his  partisans  with  offices  and  provinces,  Tiberius  readily 
yielding,  and  being  so  biassed  that  not  only  in  private  conversa- 
tion but  before  the  senators  and  the  people  he  spoke  highly  of 
him  as  the  partner  of  his  toils,  and  allowed  his  statues  to  be 
honoured  in  theatres,  in  forums,  and  at  the  head-quarters  of  our 
legions. 

3.  There  were  how^ever  obstacles  to  his  ambition  in  the 
imperial  house  with  its  many  princes,  a  son  in  youthful  man- 
hood and  grown-up  grandsons.  As  it  would  be  unsafe  to  sweep 
off  such  a  number  at  once  by  violence,  while  craft  would  neces- 
sitate successive  intervals  in  crime,  he  chose,  on  the  whole,  the 
stealthier  way,  and  to  begin  with  Drusus,  against  whom  he  had 
the  stimulus  of  a  recent  resentment.  Drusus,  who  could  not 
brook  a  rival  and  was  somewhat  irascible,  had,  in  a  casual 
dispute,  raised  his  fist  at  Sejanus,  and,  when  he  defended 
himself,  had  struck  him  in  the  face.  On  considering  every  plan, 
Sejanus  thought  his  easiest  revenge  was  to  turn  his  attention 
to  Livia,  Drusus's  wife.  She  was  a  sister  of  Germanicus. 
and  though  she  was  not  handsome  as  a  girl,  she  became  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty.  Pretending  an  ardent  passion 
for  her,  he  seduced  her,  and  having  won  his  first*  infamous 
triumph,  and  assured  that  a  woman  after  having  parted  with 
her  virtue  will  hesitate  at  nothing,  he  lured  her  on  to 
thoughts  of  marriage,  of  a  share  in  sovereignty,  and  of  her  hus- 
band's destruction.  And  she,  the  niece  of  Augustus,  the 
daughter-in-law  of  Tiberius,  the  mother  of  children  by  Drusus, 
for  a  provincial  paramour,  foully  disgraced  herself,  her 
ancestors,  and  her  descendants,  giving  up  honour  and  a  sure 
position  for  prospects  as  base  as  they  were  uncertain.  They 
took  into  their  confidence  Eudemus,  Livia's  friend  and  physician, 
whose  profession  was  a  pretext  for  frequent  secret  interviews. 
Sejanus,  to  avert  his  mistress's  jealousy,  divorced  his  wife  Api- 
cata,  by  whom  he  had  had  three  children.  Still  the  magnitude 
of  the  crime  caused  fear  and  delay,  and  sometimes  a  conflict  of 
plans. 

4.  Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Drusus,  one  of 
the  children  of  Germanicus,  assumed  the  dress  of  manhood, 
with  a  repetition  of  the  honours  decreed  by  the  Senate  to  his 
brother  Nero.    The  emperor  added  a  speech,  with  warm  praise 
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of  his  son  for  sharing  a  father's  affection  to  his  brother's  children. 
Dnisus  indeed,  difficult  as  it  is  'for  power  and  mutual  harmony 
to  exist  side  by  side,  had  the  character  of  being  kindly  disposed 
or  at  least  not  unfriendly  towards  the  lads.  And  now  the  old  plan, 
so  often  insincerely  broached,  of  a  progress  through  the  provinces, 
was  again  discussed.  The  emperor's  pretext  was  the  number 
of  veterans  on  the  eve  of  discharge  and  the  necessity  of  fresh 
levies  for  the  army.  Volunteers  were  not  forthcoming,  and  even 
if  they  were  sufficiently  numerous,  they  had  not  the  same 
bravery  and  discipline,  as  it  is  chiefly  the  needy  and  the  home- 
less who  adopt  by  their  own  choice  a  soldier's  life.  Tiberius 
also  rapidly  enumerated  the  legions  and  the  provinces  which 
they  had  to  garrison.  I  too  ought,  I  think,  to  go  through 
these  details,  and  thus  show  .what  forces  Rome  then  had  under 
arms,  what  kings  were  our  allies,  and  how  much  narrower  then 
were  the  limits  of  our  empire. 

5.  Italy  on  both  seas  was  guarded  by  fleets,  at  Misenum 
and  at  Ravenna,  and  the  contiguous  coast  of  Gaul  by  ships  of 
war  captured  in  the  victory  of  Actium,  and  sent  by  Augustus 
powerfully  manned  to  the  town  of  Forojulium.*  But  our  chief 
strength  was  on  the  Rhine,  as  a  defence  alike  against  Germans 
and  Gauls,  and  numbered  eight  legions.  Spain,  lately  subju- 
gated, was  held  by  three.  Mauretania  was  king  Juba's,  who 
had  received  it  as  a  gift  from  the  Roman  people.  The  rest  of 
Africa  was  garrisoned  by  two  legions,  and  Egypt  by  the  same 
number.  Next,  beginning  with  Syria,  all  within  the  entire  tract 
of  country  stretching  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  was  kept  in  re- 
straint by  four  legions,  and  on  this  frontier  were  Iberian, 
Albanian,  and  other  kings,  to  whom  our  greatness  was  a  pro- 
tection against  any  foreign  power.  Thrace  was  held  by  Rhoe- 
metalces  and  the  children  of  Cotys  ;  the  bank  of  the  Danube 
by  two  legions  in  Pannonia,  two  in  Moesia,  and  two  also  were 
stationed  in  Dalmatia,  whichj  from  the  situation  of  the  country, 
were  in  the  rear  of  the  other  four,  and,  should  Italy  suddenly 
require  aid,  not  too  distant  to  be  summoned.  But  the  capital 
was  garrisoned  by  its  own  special  soldiery,  three  city,  nine 
praetorian  cohorts,  levied  for  the  most  part  in  Etruria  and 
Umbria,  or  ancient  Latium  and  the  old  Roman  colonies.  There 
were  besides,  in  commanding  positions  in  the  provinces,  allied 
fleets,  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  of  but  little  inferior  strength. 
But  any  detailed  account  of  them  would  be  misleading,  since 
they  moved  from  place  to  place  as  circumstances  required,  and 
had  their  numbers  increased  and  sometimes  diminished. 

V6.  It  is  however,  I  think,  a  convenient  opportunity  for  me 
to  review  the  hitherto  prevailing  methods  of  administration  in 
the  other  departments  of  the  State,  inasmuch  as  that  year 
brought  with  it  the  beginning  of  a  change  for  the  worse  in 
Tiberius's  policy.     In  the  first  place,  pubhc  business  and  the 
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most  important  private  matters  were  managed  by  the  Senate  ; 
the  leading  men  were  allowed  freedom  of  discussion,  and  when 
they  stooped  to  flattery,  the  emperor  himself  checked  them.  He 
bestowed  honours  with  regard  to  noble  ancestry,  military  re- 
nown, or  brilliant  accomplishments  as  a  civilian,  letting  it  be 
clearly  seen  that  there  were  no  better  men  to  choose.  The 
consul  and  the  prsetor  retained  their  prestige ;  inferior  magis- 
trates exercised  their  authority ;  the  laws  too,  with  the  single 
exception  of  cases  of  treason,  were  properly  enforced. 

As  to  the  duties  on  corn,  the  indirect  taxes  and  other  branches 
of  the  public  revenue,  they  were  in  the  hands  of  companies  of 
Roman  knights.  The  emperor  intrusted  his  own  property  to 
men  of  the  most  tried  integrity  or  to  persons  known  only  by 
their  general  reputation,  and  once  appointed  they  were  retained 
without  any  limitation,  so  that  most  of  them  grew  old  in  the 
same  employments.  The  city  populace  indeed  suffered  much 
from  high  prices,  but  this  was  no  fault  of  the  emperor,  who 
actually  endeavoured  to  counteract  barren  soils  and  stormy  seas 
with  every  resource  of  wealth  and  foresight.  And  he  was  also 
careful  not  to  distress  the  provinces  by  new  burdens,  and  to  see 
that  in  bearing  the  old  they  were  safe  from  any  rapacity  or 
oppression  on  the  part  of  governors.  Corporal  punishments 
and  confiscations  of  property  were  unknown. 

7.  The  emperor  had  only  a  few  estates  in  Italy,  slave^on  a 
moderate  scalejiand  his  household  was  confined  to  a  few  freed- 
men.  If  ever  he  had  a  dispute  with  a  private  person,  it  was 
decided  in  the  law  courts.  All  this,  not  indeed  with  any 
graciousness,  but  in  a  blunt  fashion  which  often  alarmed,  he 
still  kept  up,  until  the  death  joC  Djzu^us  changed  everything. 
While  he  lived,  the  system  ccwitlmled,  because  Sejanus,  as  yet 
only  in  thejbegrilning  of  hfs  power,  wikh^  to  be  known  as  an 
upright  counsellor,  and  there  was  one^vhose  vengeance  he 
dreaded,  who  did  not  conceal  his  liatred  and  l||cessantly  com- 
plained '*  that  a  stranger  was  invited  to  assist  in^«  government 
"  while  the  emperor's  son  was  alive.  How  neiar  was  the  step  of 
"  declaring  the  stranger  a  colleague  !  Ambition  at  first  had  a 
"  steep  path  before  ^it ;  when  once  the  way  ha,d  been  entered, 
"  zealous  adherents  were  forthcoming.  Already,  at  the  pleasure 
"  of  the  commandef^of  the  guards,  a  camp  had  been  established ; 
"  the  soldiers  were  given  into  his  hands  ^  his  statues  were  to  be 
"  seen  among  the  monuments  of  Cneius  Pompeius  ;  his  grand- 
'^sons  would  >,^e  of  the  same  blood  as  the  family  of  the  Drusi. 
"  H  enceforth^  tKey  must  pray^  that  hejnight  have  self-control, 
"  and  so  be  contented."^  So  would  Drusus  talk,  not  unfrequently, 

^or  only  in  the  hearing  of  a  few  persons.     Even  his  confidences, 
now  that  his  wife  had  been  corrupted,  were  betraved. 

8.  Sejanus  accordingly  thought  that  he  must  !>e  prompt,  and 
chose  a  poison  the  gradual  working  of  which  might  be  mistaken 
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for  a  natural  disorder.  It  was  given  to  Dnisus  by  Lygdus,  a 
eunuch,  as  was  ascertained  eight  years  later.  As  for  Tiberius,  he 
went  to  the  Senate  house  during  the  whole  time  of  the  prince's 
illness,  either  because  he  was  not  afraid,  or  to  show  his  strength 
of  mind,  and  even  in  the  interval  between  his  death  and  funeral, 
beeing  the  consuls,  in  token  of  their  grief,  sitting  on  the  ordinary 
benches,  he  reminded  them  of  their  high  office  and  of  their 
proper  place  ;  and  when  the  Senate  burst  into  tears,  suppressing 
a  groan,  he  revived  their  spirits  with  a  fluent  speech.  "He 
"  knew  indeed  that  he  might  be  reproached  for  thus  encounter- 
"ing  the  gaze  of  the  Senate  after  so  recent  an  affliction.  Most 
"mourners  could  hardly  bear  even  the  soothing  words  of  kins- 
*'folk  or  to  look  on  the  light  of  day.  And  such  were  not  to  be 
"condemned  as  weak.  But  he  had  sought  a  more  manly  con- 
"  solation  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth/' 

Then  deploring  the  extreme  age  of  Augusta,  the  childhood 
of  his  grandsons,  and  his  own  declining  years,  he  begged  the 
Senate  to  summon  Germanicus's  children,  the  only  comfort 
under  their  present  misery.  The  consuls  went  out,  and  having 
encouraged  the  young  princes  with  kind  words,  brought  them  in 
and  presented  them  to  the  emperor.  Taking  them  by  the  hand 
he  said :  "  Senators,  when  these  boys  lost  their  father,  I  com- 
"  mitted  them  to  their  uncle,  and  begged  him,  though  he  had 
"  children  of  his  own,  to  cherish  and  rear  them  as  his  own  off- 
"  spring,  and  train  them  for  himself  and  for  posterity.  Drusus 
"is  now  lost  to  us,  and  I  turn  my  prayers  to  you,  and  before 
"heaven  and  your  country  I  adjure  you  to  receive  into  your 
"  care  and  guidance  the  great-grandsons  of  Augustus,  descend- 
^  "  ants  of  a  most  noble  ancestry.  So  fulfil  your  duty  and  mine. 
"  To  you,  Nero  and  Drusus,  these  senators  are  as  fathers.  Such 
"  is  your  birth  that  your  prosperity  and  adversity  must  alike 
"affect the  State." 

9.  There  was  great  weeping  at  these  words,  and  then  many 
a  benediction.  ■  Had  the  emperor  set  bounds  to  his  speech,  he 
must  have  fiiled  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  with  sympathy  and 
admiration.  But  he  now  fell  back  on  those  idle  and  often 
ridiculed  professions  about  restoring  the  republic,  and  the  wish 
-that  the  consuls  or  some  one  else  might  undertake  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  destroyed  belief  even  in  what  was  genuine  and 
noble. 

The  same  honours  were  decreed  to  the  memory  of  Drusus  as 
to  that  of  Germanicus,  and  many  more  were  added.  Such  is 
the  way  with  flattery,  when  repeated.  The  funeral  with  its 
procession  of  statues  was  singularly  grand.  Aeneas,  the  father 
of  the  Julian  house,  all  the  Alban  kings,  Romulus,  Rome's 
founder,  then  the  Sabine  nobility,  Attus  Clausus,  and  the  busts 
of  all  the  other  Claudii  were  displayed  in  a  long  train. 

JO.    In  relating  the  death  of  Drusus,  I  have  followed  the 
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narrative  of  most  of  the  best  historians.  But  I  would  not  pass 
over  a  rumour  of  the  time,  the  strength  of  which  is  not  even  yet 
exhausted.  Sejanus,  it  is  said,  having  seduced  Livia  into 
crime,  next  secured,  by  the  foulest  means,  the  consent  of  Lygdus, 
the  eunuch,  as  from  his  youth  and  beauty  he  was  his  master's 
favourite,  and  one  of  his  principal  attendants.  When  those 
who  were  in  the  secret  had  decided  on  the  time  and  place  of 
the  poisoning,  Sejanus,  with  the  most  consummate  daring, 
reversed  his  plan,  and.  whispering  an  accusation  against  Drusus 
of  intending  to  poison  his  father,  warned  Tiberius  to  avoid  the 
first  draught  offered  him  as  he.  was  dining  at  his  son's  house. 
Thus  deceived,  the  old  emperor,  on  sitting  down  to  the  banquet, 
took  the  cup  and  handed  it  to  Drusus.  His  suspicions 'were 
increased  when  Drusus,  in  perfect  unconsciousness,  drank  it  off 
with  youthful  eagerness,  apparently,  out  of  fear  and  shame, 
bringing  on  himself  the  death  which  he  had  plotted  against  his 
father. 

1 1 .  These  popular  rumours,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  vouched  for  by  any  good  writer,  may  be  instantly  refuted. 
For  who,  with  moderate  prudence,  far  less  Tiberius  with  his 
great  experience,  would  have  thrust  destruction  on  a  son,  with- 
out even  hearing  him,  with  his  own  hand  too,  and  with  an  impos- 
sibility of  returning  to  better  thoughts.  Surely  he  would  rather 
have  had  the  slave  who  handed  the  poison,  tortured,  have  sought 
to  discover  the  traitor,  in  short,  would  have  been  as  hesitating 
nnd  tardy  in  the  case  of  an  only  son  hitherto  unconvicted  of  any 
crime,  as  he  was  naturally  even  with  strangers.  But  as  Sejanus 
had  the  credit  of  contriving  every  sort  of  wickedness,  the  faxrt 
that  he  was  the  emperor's  special  favourite,  and  that  both  ^ 
were  hated  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  procured  belief  for  any 
monstrous  fiction,  and  rumour  too  always  has  a  dreadful  side  in 
regard  to  the  deaths  of  men  in  power.  Besides,  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  crime  was  betrayed  by  Apicata,  Sejanus's  wife,  and 
fully  divulged,  under  torture,  by  Eudemus  and  Lygdus.  No 
writer  has  been  found  sufficiently  malignant  to  fix  the  guilt  on 
Tiberius,  though  every  circumstance  was  scrutinized  and  exag- 
gerated. My  object  in  mentioning  and  refuting  this  story  is,  by 
a  conspicuous  example,  to  put  down  hearsay,  and  to  request  all 
into  whose  hands  my  work  shall  come,  not  to  catch  eagerly  at 
wild  and  improbable  rumours  in  preference  to  genuine  history 
which  has  not  been  perverted  into  romance. 

12.  Tiberius  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  his  son  before  the 
Rostra,  during  which  the  Senate  and  people,  in  appearance 
rather  than  in  heart,  put  on  the  expression  and  accents  of  sorrow, 
while  they  inwardly  rejoiced  at  the  brightening  future  of  the 
family  of  Germanicus.  This  beginning  of  popularity  and  the 
ill-concealed  ambition  of  hi^  mother  Agrippina,  hastened  its 
I  dovvhfall.      Sejanus,  when  \ne    saw  that  the  death  of  Drusus 
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was  not  avenged  on  the  murderers  and  was  no  gripf  to  the 
people,  grew  bold  in  wickedness,  and,  now  that  his  first 
attempt  had  succeeded,  speculated  on  the  possibility  of  de- 
stroying the  children  of  Germanicus,  whose  succession  to 
the  throne  was  a  certainty.  There  were  three,  and  poison 
could  not  be  distributed  among  them,  because  of  the  singular 
fidelity  of  their  guardians  and  the  unassailable  virtue  of 
Agrippina.  So  Sejanus  inveighed  against  Agrippina's  arrogance, 
and  worked  powerfully  on  Augusta's  old  hatred  of  her  and 
on  Livia's  consciousness  of  recent  guilt,  and  urged  both  these 
women  to  represent  to  the  emperor  that  her  pride  as  a  mother 
and  her  reliance  on  popular  enthusiasm  were  leading  her  to 
dream  of  empire.  Livia  availed  herself  of  the  cunning  of 
accusers,  among  whom  she  had  selected  Julius  Postumus,  a 
man  well  suited  to  her  purpose,  as  he  had  an  intrigue  with 
Mutilia  Prisca,  and  was  consequently  in  the  confidence  of 
Augusta,  over  whose  mind  Prisca  had  great  influence.  She 
thus  made  her  aged  grandmother,  whose  nature  it  was  to 
tremble  for  her  power,  irreconcilably  hostile  to  her  grandson's 
widow.  Agrippina's  friends  too  were  induced  to  be  always 
inciting  her  proud  spirit  by  mischievous  talk. 

13.  Tiberius  meanwhile,  who  did  not  relax  his  attention  to 
business,  and  found  solace  in  his  work,  occupied  himself  with 
the  causes  of  citizens  at  Rome  and  with  petitions  from  allies. 
Decrees  of  the  Senate  were  passed  at  his  proposal  for  relieving 
the  cities  of  Cibyra  and  iEgium  in  Asia  and  Achaia,  which  had 
suffered  from  earthquakes,jby  a  remission  of  three  years'  tribute. 
Vibius  Serenus  too,  proconsul  of  Further  Spain,  was  condemned 
for  violence  in  his  official  capacity,  and  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Amorgus  *  for  his  savage  temper.  Carsidius  Sacerdos, 
accused  of  having  helped  our  enemy  Tacfarinas  with  supplies  of 
grain,  was  acquitted,  as  was  also  Caiiis  Gracchus  on  the  same 
charge.  Gracchus's  father,  Sempronius,  had  taken  him  when  a 
mere  child  to  the  island  of  Cercina  *  to  be  his  companion  in 
exile.  There  he  grew  up  among  outcasts  who  knew  nothing  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  after  a  while  supported  himself  in  Africa 
and  Sicily  by  petty  trade.  But  he  did  not  escape  the  dangers 
of  high  rank.  Had  not  his  innocence  been  protected  by  -^lius 
Lamia  and  Lucius  Apronius,  successive  governors  of  Africa,  the 
splendid  fame  of  that  ill-starred  family  and  the  downfall  of  his 
father  would  have  dragged  him  to  ruin. 

14.  This  year  too  brought  embassies  from  the  Greek 
communities.  The  people  of  Samos  and  Cos  petitioned  for  the 
confirmation  of  the  ancient  right  of  sanctuary  for  the  respective 
temples  of  Juno  and  ^Esculapius.  The  Samians  relied  on  a 
decree  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  which  had  the  supreme 
decision  of  all  questions  when  the  Greeks,  through  the  cities  they 
had  founded  in  Asia,  had  possession  of  the  sea-coast.     Cos 
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could  boast  equal  antiquity,  and  it  had  an  additional  claim 
connected  with  the  place.  Roman  citizens  had  been  admitted 
to  the  temple  of  ^^sculapius,  when  king  Mithridates  ordered  a 
general  massacre  of  them  throughout  all  the  islands  and  cities 
of  Asia- 
Next,  after  various  and  usually  fruitless  complaints  from  the 
praetors,  the  emperor  finally  brought  forward  a  motion  about  the 
licentious  behaviour  of  the  players.  "  They  had  often,"  he  said, 
"  sought  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  and  to  bring  disgrace  on 
"  private  families,  and  the  old  Oscan  farce,  once  a  wretched 
"  amusement  for  the  vulgar,  had  become  at  once  so  indecent  and 
"  so  popular,  that  it  must  be  checked  by  the  Senate's  authority." 
The  players,. upon  this,  were  banished  from  Italy. 

15.  That  same  year  also  brought  fresh  sorrow  to  the  em- 
peror by  being  fatal  to  one  of  the  twin  sons  of  Drusus,  equally 
too  by  the  death  of  an  intimate  friend.  This  was  Lucilius 
Longus,  the  partner  of  all  his  griefs  and  joys,  the  only  senator 
who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  retirement  in  Rhodes.  And 
so,  though  he  was  a  man  of  humble  origin,  the  Senate  decreed 
him  a  censor's  funeral  and  a  statue  in  the  forum  of  Augustus  at 
the  public  expense.  Everything  indeed  was  as  yet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate,  and  consequently  Lucilius  Capito,  procurator 
of  Asia,  who  was  impeached  by  his  province,  was  tried  by 
them,  the  emperor  vehemently  asserting  "  that  he  had  merely 
"  given  the  man  authority  over  the  slaves  and  property  of  the 
"  imperial  establishments  ;  that  if  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
"  the  powers  of  a  praetor  and  used  military  force,  he  had  dis- 
"  regarded  his  instructions ;  therefore  they  must  hear  the  pro- 
"  vincials."  So  the  case  was  heard  and  the  accused  condemned. 
The  cities  of  Asia,  gi-atified  by  this  retribution  and  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  in  the  previous  year  on  Caius  Silanus,  voted  a 
temple  to  Tiberius,  his  mother,  and  tJig  Senate,  and  were 
permitted  to  build  it.  Nero  thanked  the  Senators  and  his 
grandfather  on  their  behalf,  and  carried  with  him  the  joyful 
sympathies  of  his  audience,  who,  with  the  memory  of  Ger- 
manicus  fresh  in  their  minds,  imagined  that  it  was  his  face  they 
saw,  his  voice  they  heard.  The  youth  too  had  a  modesty  and 
a  grace  of  person  worthy  of  a  prince,  the  more  charming  because 
of  his  peril  from  the  notorious  enmity  of  Sejanus. 

16.  About  the  same  time  the  emperor  spoke  on  the  subject 
of  electing  a  priest  of  Jupiter  in  the  room  of  Servius  Malugi- 
nensis,  deceased,  and  of  the  enactment  of  a  new  law.  "It  was," 
he  said,  "  the  old  custom  to  nominate  together  three  patricians, 
"  sons  of  parents  wedded  according  to  the  primitive  ceremony, 
"  and  of  these  one  was  to  be  chosen.  Now  however  there  was 
'*  not  the  same  choice  as  formerly,  the  primitive  form  of  mar- 
"  riage  having  been  given  up  or  being  observed  only  by  a  few 
"persons."    For  this  he  assigned  several  reasons,  the  chief 
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being  men's  and  women's  indifference  ;  then,  again,  the  cere- 
mony itself  had  its  difficulties,  which  were  purposely  avoided  ; 
and  there  was  the  objection  that  the  man  who  obtained  this 
priesthood  was  emancipated  from  the  father's  authority,  as  also 
was  his  wife,  as  passing  into  the  husband's  control  So  the 
Senate,  Tiberius  argued,  ought  to  apply  some  remedy  by  a  decree 
or  a  law,  as  Augustus  had  accommodated  certain  relics  of  a  rude 
antiquity  to  the  modern  spirit. 

It  was  then  decided,  after  a  discussion  of  religious  tjuestions, 
that  the  institution  of  the  priests  of  Jupiter  should  remain  un- 
changed. A  law  however  was  passed  that  the  priestess,  in  regard 
to  her  sacred  functions,  was  to  be  under  the  husband's  control,  but 
in  other  respects  to  retain  the  ordinary  legal  position  of  women. 
Maluginensis,  the  son,  was  chosen  successor  to  his  father.  To 
raise  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  to  inspire  the  priests 
with  more  zeal  in  attending  to  the  ceremonial,  a  gift  of  two 
million  sesterces  *  was  decreed  to  the  Vestal  Cornelia,  chosen 
in  the  room  of  Scantia  ;  and,  whenever  Augusta  entered  the 
theatre,  she.  was  to  have  a  place  in  the  seats  of  the  Vestals. 

17.  In  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Visellius 
Varro,  the  pontiffs,  whose  example  was  followed  by  the  other 
priests  in  offering  prayers  for  the  emperor's  health,  commended 
also  Nero  and  Drusus  to  the  same  deities,  not  so  much  out  of 
love  for  the  young  princes  as  out  of  sycophancy,  the  absence 
and  excess  of  which  in  a  corrupt  age  are  alike  dangerous. 
Tiberius  indeed,  who  was  never  friendly  to  the  house  of  Ger- 
manicus,  was  then  vexed  beyond  endurance  at  their  youth  being 
honoured  equally  with  his  declining  years.  He  summoned  the 
pontiffs,  and  asked  them  whethef  it  was  to  the  entreaties  or  the 
threats  of  Agrippina  that  they  had  made  this  concession.  Arid 
though  they  gave  a  flat  denial,  he  giil^  rebuked  theniAfor 
many  of  them  were  Jjgrown  relatives  or  were  leading  men  inme 
State.  However  he"^ addressed  a  warning  to  the  Senate  against 
encouraging  pride  in  their  young  and  excitable  minds  by 
premature  honours.  For  Sejanus  spoke  vehemently,  and 
charged  them  with  rending  the  State  almost  by  civil  war. 
"  There  were  those,"  he  said,  "  who  called  themselves  the  party 
"  of  Ag^rippina,  and,  unless  they  were  checked,  there  would  be 
*^  more  ;  the  only  remedy  for  the  increasing  discord  was  the 
"overthrow  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  enterprising  leaders." 

18.  Accordingly  he  attacked  Caius  Silius  and  Titius  Sabinus. 
The  friendship  of  Germanicus  was  fatal  to  both.  As  for  Silius, 
his  having  commanded  a  great  army  for  seven  years,  and  won  in 
Germany  the  distinctions  of  a  triumph  for  his  success  in  the  war 
with  Sacrovir,  would  make  his  downfall  all  the  more  tremendous 
and  so  spread  greater  terror  among  others.  Many  thought  that 
he  had  provoked  further  displeasure  by  his  own  presumption 
and  his  extravagant  boasts  that  his  troops  had  been  steadfastly 
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loyal,  while  other  armies  were  falling  into  mutiny,  and  that 
Tiberius*s  throne  could  not  have  lasted  had  his  legions  too  been 
bent  on  revolution.  All  this  the  emperor  regarded  as  under- 
mining his  own  power,  which  seemed  to  be  unequal  to  the 
burden  of  such  an  obligation.  For  benefits  received  are  a 
delight  to  us  as  long  as  we  think  we  can  requite  them ;  when 
that  possibility  is  far  exceeded,  they  are  repaid  with  hatred  in- 
stead of  gratitude. 

19.  Silius  had  a  wife,  Sosia  Galla,  whose  love  of  Agrippina 
made  her  hateful  to  the  emperor.  The  two,  it  was  decided, 
were  to  be  attacked,  but  Sabinus  was  to  be  put  off  for  a  time. 
Varro,  the  consul,  was  let  loose  on  them,  who,  under  colour  of  a 
hereditary  feud,  humoured  the  malignity  of  Sejanus  to  his  own 
disgrace.  The  accused  begged  a  brief  respite,  until  the  prose- 
cutor's consulship  expired,  but  the  emperor  opposed  the  request. 
"  It  was  usual,*'  he  argued,  "  for  magistrates  to  bring  a  private 
"  citizen  to  trial,  and  a  consul's  authority  ought  not  to  be  im- 
"  paired,  seeing  that  it  rested  with  his  vigilance  to  guard  the 
"  commonwealth  from  loss."  It  was  characteristic  of  Tiberius 
to  veil  new  devices  in  wickedness  under  ancient  names.  And  so, 
with  a  solemn  appeal,  he  summoned  the  Senate,  as  if  there  were 
any  laws  by  which  Silius  was  being  tried,  as  if  Varro  were  a  real 
consul,  or  Rome  a  commonwealth.  The  accused  either  said 
nothing,  or,  if  he  attempted  to  defend  himself,  hinted,  not 
obscurely,  at  the  person  whose  resentment  was  crushing  him. 
A  long  concealed  complicity  in  Sacrovir's  rebellion,  a  rapacity 
which  sullied  his  victory,  arid  his  wife  Sosia's  conduct,  were 
alleged  against  him.  Unquestionably,  they  could  not  extricate 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  extortion.  The  whole  affair  how- 
ever was  conducted  as  a  trial  for  treason,  and  Silius  forestalled 
impending  doom  by  a  self-inflicted  death. 

30.  Yet  there  was  a  merciless  confiscation  of  his  property, 
though  not  to  refund  their  money  to  the  provincials,  none  of 
whom  pressed  any  demand.  But  Augustus's  bounty  was  wrested 
from  him,  and  the  claims  of  the  imperial  exchequer  were  com- 
puted in  detail.  This  was  the  first  instance  on  Tiberius's  part  of 
sharp  dealing  with  the  wealth  of  others.  Sosia  was  banished  on 
the  motion  of  Asinius  Gallus,  who  had  proposed  that  half  her 
estate  should  be  confiscated,  half  left  to  the  children.  *^|BB9^ 
Lepidus,  on  the  contrary,  was  for  giving  a  fourth  to  the 
prosecutors,  as  the  law  required,  and  the  remainder  to  the 
children. 

This  Lepidus,  I  am  satisfied,  was  for  that  age  a  wise  and 
high-principled  man.  Many  a  cruel  suggestion  made  by  the 
flattery  o^others  he  changed  for  the  better,  and  yet  he  did  not 
want  tacl^eeing  that  he  always  enjoyed  an  uniform  prestige, 
and  also  the  favour  of  Tiberius.  This  compels  me  to  doubt 
whether  the  liking  of  princes  for  some  men  and  their  antipathy 
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to  others  depend,  like  other  contingencies,  on  a  fate  and  destiny 
to  which  we  are  born,  or,  to  some  degree,  on  our  own  plans  ;  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  pursue  a  course  between  a  defiant  independ- 
ence and  a  debasing  servility,  free  from  ambition  and  U^  perils. 
Messalinus  Cotta,  of  "fequally  illustrious  ancestry  as  Lepidus,  but 
wholly  different  in  disposition,  proposed  that  theSenate  should 
pass  a  decree  providing  that  even  innocent  governors  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  delinquencies  of  others  should  be 
punished  for  their  wives'  offences  in  the  provinces  as  much 
as  for  their  own. 

21.  Proceedings  were  then  taken  against  Calpurnius  Piso,  a 
high-spirited  nobleman.  He  it  was,  as  I  have  related,  who  had 
exclaimed  more  than-  once  in  the  Senate  that  he  would  quit 
Rome  because  of  the  combinations  of  the  informers,  and  had 
dared,  in  defiance  of  Augusta's  power,  to  sue  Urgulania  and 
summon  her  from  the  emperor's  palace.  Tiberius  submitted 
to  this  at  the  time  not  ungraciously,  but  the  remembrance 
of  it  was  vividly  impressed  on  a  mind  which  brooded  over  its 
resentments,  even  though  the  first  impulse  of  his  displeasure 
had  subsided. 

Ouintus  Granius  accused  Piso  of  secret  treasonable  conver- 
bation,  and  added  that  he  kept  poison  in  his  house  and  wore  a 
dagger  whenever  he  came  into  the  Senate.  This  was  passed 
over  as  too  atrocious  to  be  true.  He  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
other  charges,  a  multitude  of  which  were  heaped  on  him,  but 
his  timely  death  cut  short  the  trial. 

Next  was  taken  the  case  of  Cassius  Severus,  an  exile.  A 
man  of  mean  origin  and  a  life  of  crime,  but  a  powerful  pleader, 
he  had  brought  on  himself,  by  his  persistent  quarrelsomeness,  a 
decision  of  the  Senate,  under  oath,  which  banished  him  to  Crete. 
There  by  the  same  practices  he  drew  on  himself,  fresh  odium 
and  revived  the  old  ;  stripped  of  his  property  and  outlawed,  he 
wore  out  his  old  age  on  the  rock  of  Seriphos.* 

22.  About  the  same  time  Plautius  Silvanus,  the  praetor,  for 
unknown  reasons,  threw  his  wife  Apronia  out  of  a  window. 
When  summoned  before  the  emperor  by  Lucius  Apronius,  his 
father-in-law,  he  replied  incoherently,  representing  that  he  was 
in  a  sound  sleep  and  consequently  knew  nothing,  and  that  his 
wife  had  chosen  to  destroy  herself.  Without  a  moment's  delay 
Tiberius  went  t6  the  house  and  inspected  the  chamber,  where 
w  ere  seen  the  marks  of  her  striiggling  and  of  her  forcible  ejection. 
He  reported  this  to  the  Senate,  and  as  soon  as  judges  had  been 
appointed,  Urgulania,  the  grandmother  of  Silvanus,  sent  her 
grandson  a  dagger.  This  was  thought  equivalent  to  a  hint  from 
the  emperor,  because  of  the  known  intimacy  between  Augusta 
and  Urgulania.  The  accused  tried  the  steel  in  vain,  and  then 
allowed  his  veins  to  be  opened.  Shortly  afterwards  Numantina, 
his  former  wife,  was  charged  with  having  caused  her  husband's 
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insanity  by   magical   incantations   and   potions,   but   she  was 
acquitted. 

23.  This  year  at  last  released  Rome  from  her  long  contest 
\vith  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas.  Former  generals,  wiicn  they 
thought  that  their  successes  were  enough  to  insure  them 
triumphal  distinctions,  left  the  enemy  to  himself.  There  were 
now  in  Rome  three  laurelled  statues,  and  yet  Tacfarinas  was 
still  ravaging  Africa,  strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  the 
Moors,  who,  under  the  boyish  and  careless  rule  of  Ptolemaeus, 
Juba's  son,  had  chosen  war  in  preference  to  the  despotism  of 
freedmen  and  slaves.  He  had  the  king  of  the  Garamantes  to 
receive  his  plunder  and  to  be  the  partner  of  his  raids,  not 
indeed  with  a  regular  army,  but  with  detachments  of  Hghi 
troops  whose  strength,  as  they  came  from  a  distance,  rumour 
exaggerated.  From  the  province  itself  every  needy  and  restless 
adventurer  hurried  to  join  him,  for  the  emperor,  as  if  not  an 
enemy  remained  in  Africa  after  the  achievements  of  Blsesus, 
had  ordered  the  ninth  legion  home,  and  Publius  Dolabella,  pro- 
consul that  year,  had  not  dared  to  retain  it,  because  he  feared 
the  sovereign's  orders  more  than  the  risks  of  war. 

24.  Tacfarinas  accordingly  spread  rumours  that  elsewhere 
also  nations  were  rending  the  empire  of  Rome  and  that  there- 
fore her  soldiers  were  gradually  retiring  from  Africa,  and  that 
the  rest  might  be  cut  off  by  a  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who 
loved  freedom  more  than  slavery.  He  thus  augmented  his  force, 
and  having  formed  a  camp,  he  besieged  the  town  of  Thubuscuni. 
Dolabella  meanwhile  collecting  all  the  troops  on  the  spot, 
raised  the  siege  at  his  first  approach,  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  and  because  the  Numidians  c«innot  stand  against  the 
charge  of  infantry.  He  then  fortified  suitable  positions,  and  at 
the  same  time  beheaded  some  chiefs  of  the  Musulamii,  who 
were  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.  Next,  as  several  expeditions 
against  Tacfarinas  had  proved  the  uselessness  of  following  up 
the  enemy's  desultory  movements  with  the  attack  of  heavy 
troops  from  a  single  point,  he  summoned  to  his  aid  kini: 
Ptolemaeus  and  his  people,  and  equipped  four  columns,  under 
the  command  of  his  lieutenants  and  tribunes.  Marauding  parties 
were  also  led  by  picked  Moors,  Dolabella  in  person  directing' 
every  operation. 

25.  Soon  afterwards  news  came  that  the  Numidians  had 
fixed  their  tents  and  encamped  near  a  half-demolibhed  fortress, 
by  name  Auzea,  to  which  they  had  themselves  formerly  set  fire, 
and  on  the  position  of  which  they  relied,  as  it  was  inclosed  by 
vast  forests.  Immediately  the  light  infantry  and  cavalry,  without 
knowing  whither  they  were  being  led,  were  hurried  along  at 
quick  march.  Day  dawned,  and  with  the  sound  of  trumpets  .ind 
fierce  shouts,  they  were  on  the  half-asleep  barbarians,  whose 
horses  were  tethered  or  roaming  over  distant  pastures.     On  tlie 
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Roman  side,  the  infantry  was  in  close  array,  the  cavalry  in  its 
squadrons,  everything  prepared  for  an  engagement,  while  the 
enemy,  utterly  surprised,  without  anns,  order,  or  plan,  were 
seized,  slaughtered,  or  captured  like  cattle.  The  infuriated 
soldiers,  remembering  their  hardships  and  how  often  the  longed- 
for  conflict  had  been  eluded,  sated  themselves  to  a  onan  with 
vengeance  and  bloodshed.  The  word  went  through  the  com- 
panies that  all  were  10  aim  at  securing  Tacfarinas,  whom,  after 
so  many  battles,  they  knew  well,  as  there  would  be  no  rest  from 
war  except  by  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  leader.  Tacfarinas, 
liis  guards  slain  round  him,  his  son  a  prisoner,  anJ  the  Romans 
bursting  on  him  from  every  side,  rushed  on  the  darts,  and  by  a 
death  which  was  not  unavenged,  escaped  captivity. 

26.  This  ended  the  war.  DolabelJa  asked  for  triumphal 
distinctions,  but  was  refused  by  Tiberius,  out  of  comphment  to 
Sejanus,  the  glory  of  whose  uncle  Blaesus  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
forgotten.  But  this  did  not  make  Blaesus  more  famous,  while  the 
rclusal  of  the  honour  heightened  Dolabella's  renown.  He  had, 
in  fact,  with  a  smaller  army,  brought  back  with  him  illustrious 
prisoners  and  the  fame  of  having  slain  the  enemy's  leader  and 
terminated  the  war.  In  his  train  were  envoys  from  the  Gara- 
mantes,  a  rare  spectacle  in  Rome.  The  nation,  in  its  terror  at 
ihe  destruction  of  Tacfarinas,  and  innocent  of  any  guilty  inten- 
tion, had  sent  them  to  crave  pardon  of  the  Roman  people.  And 
now  that  this  war  had  proved  the  zealous  loyalty  of  Ptolemaeus, 
a  custom  of  antiquity  was  revived,  and  ope  of  the  Senators  was 
bent  to  present  him  with  an  ivory  sceptre  and  an  embroidered 
robe,  gifts  anciently  bestowed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  confer  on 
him  the  titles  of  king,  ally,  and  friend. 

27.-  The  same  summer,  the  germs  of  a  slave  war  in  Italy 
were  crushed  by  a  fortunate  accident.  The  originator  of  the 
movement  was  Titus  Curtisius,  a  soldier  of  the  pr-etorian  guard. 
First,  by  secret  meetings  at  Brundisium  and  the  neighbouring 
towns,  then  by  placards  publicly  exhibited,  he  incited  the  rural 
and  savage  slave-population  of  the  remote  forests  to  assert  their 
freedom.  By  divine  providence,  three  vessels  came  to  land  for 
the  use  of  those  who  traversed  that  sea.  In  the  same  part  of 
the  country  too  was  Cu^tius  Lupus,  the  quaestor,  who,  according 
to  ancient  precedent,  had  had  the  charge  of  the  "woodland 
pastures  "  assigned  to  him.  Putting  in  motion  a  force  of  marines, 
he  broke  up  the  seditious  combination  in  its  very  first  beginnings. 
The  emperor  at  once  sent  Staius,  a  tribune,  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment, by  whom  the  ringleader  himself,  with  his  most  daring 
followers,  were  brought  prisoners  to  Rome,  where  men  already 
trembled  at  the  vast  scale  of  the  slave-establishments,  in  which 
there  was  an  immense  growth,  while  the  freeborn  populace  daily 
decreased. 

28.    That  same  consulship  witnessed  a  horrible  instance  of 
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misery  and  brutality.  A  father  as  defendant,  a  son  as  prosecutor, 
(Vibius  Serenus  was  the  name  of  both)  were  brought  before  the 
Senate  ;  the  father,  dragged  from  exile  in  filth  and  squalor  now 
stood  in  irons,  while  the  son  pleaded  for  his  guilt.  With  studious 
elegance  of  dress  and  cheerful  looks,  the  youth,  at  once  accuser 
and  witness,  alleged  a  plot  against  the  emperor  and  that  men 
had  been  sent  to  Gaul  to  excite  rebellion,  further  adding  that 
Caecilius  Cornutus,  an  ex-praetor,  had  furnished  money.  Cornutus, 
weary  of  anxiety  and  feeling  that  peril  was  equivalent  to  ruin, 
hastened  to  destroy  himself.  But  the  accused  with  fearless  spirit, 
looked  his  son  in  the  face,  shook  his  chains,  and  appealed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods,  with  a  prayer  that  they  would  restore 
him  to  his  exile,  where  he  might  live  far  away  from  such  prac- 
tices, and  that,  as  for  his  son,  punishment  might  sooner  or  later 
overtake  him.  He  protested  too  that  Cornutus  was  innocent 
and  that  his  terror  was  groundless,  as  would  easily  be  perceived, 
if  other  names  were  given  up  ;  for  he  never  would  have  plotted 
the  emperor's  murder  ,and  a  revolution  with  only  one  confede- 
rate. 

29.  Upon  this  the  prosecutor  named  Cneius  Lentulus  and 
Seius  Tubero,  to  the  great  confusion  of  the  emperor,  at  finding 
a  hostile  rebellion  aad  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  charged 
on  two  leading  men  in  the  state,  his  own  intimate  friends,  the 
first  of  whom  was  in  extreme  old  age  and  the  second  in  very 
feeble  health.  They  were,  however,  at  once  acquitted.  As  for 
the  father,  his  slaves  were  examined  by  torture,  and  the  resuk 
was  unfavourable  to  the  accuser.  The  man,  maddened  by 
remorse,  and  terror-stricken  by  the  popular  voice,  which  menaced 
him  with  the  dungeon,  the  rock,  or  a  parricide's  doom,  fled  from 
Rome.  He  was  dragged  back  from  Ravenna,  and  forced  to  go 
through  the  prosecution,  during  which  Tiberius  did  not  disguise 
the  old  grudge  he  bore  the  exile  Serenus.  For  after  Libo's  con- 
viction, Serenus  had  sent  the  empeior  a  letter,  upbraiding  him 
for  not  having  rewarded  his  special  zeal  in  that  trial,  with  further 
hints  more  insolent  than  could  be  safely  trusted  to  the  easily 
offended  ears  of  a  desppt.  All  this  Tiberius  revived  eight  years 
later,  charging  on  him  various  misconduct  during  that  interval. 
even  though  the  examination  by  torture,  owing  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  slaves,  had  contradicted  his  guilt. 

30.  The  Senate  then  gave  their  votes  that  Serenus  should 
be  punished  according  to  ancient  precedent,  when  the  emperor, 
to  soften  the  odium  of  the  affair,  interposed  with  his  veto.  Next, 
Gallus  Asinius  proposed  that  he  should  be  confined  in  Gyaros  * 
or  Donusa,  but  this  he  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  both  these 
islands  were  deficient  in  water,  and  that  he  whose  life  was 
spared,  ought  to  be  allowed  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  so 
Serenus  was  conveyed  back  to  Amorgus.*  * 

In  consequence  of  the  suicide  of  Cornutus,  it  was  proposed  to 
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deprive  informers  of  their  rewards  whenever  a  person  accused 
of  treason  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  his  own  act  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  trial.  The  motion  was  on  the  point  of  being 
carried  when  the  emperor,  with  a  harshness  contrary  to  his 
manner,  spoke  openly  for  the  informers,  complaining  that  the  laws 
would  be  ineffective,  and  the  State  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 
*•  Better,"  he  said,  "  to  subvert  the  constitution  than  to  remove 
"  its  guardians."  Thus  the  informers,  a  class  invented  to  destroy 
the  conunon wealth,  and  never  enough  controlled  even  by  legal 
penalties,  were  stimulated  by  rewards. 

31.  Some  little  joy  broke  this  long  succession  of  horrors. 
Caius  Cominius,  a  Roman  knight,  was  spared  by  the  emperor, 
against  whom  he  was  convicted  of  having  written  libellous  verses, 
at  the  intercession  of  his  brother,  who  was  a  Senator.  Hence  it 
seemed  the  more  amazing  that  one  who  knew  better  things  and 
the  glory  which  waits  on  mercy,  should  prefer  harsher  courses. 
He  did  not  indeed  err  from  dulness,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
when  the  acts  of  a  sovereign  meet  with  genuine,  and  when  with 
fictitious  popularity.  And  even  he  himself,  though  usually 
artificial  in  manner,  and  though  his  words  escaped  him  with 
a  seeming  struggle,  spoke  out  freely  and  fluently  whenever  he 
came  to  a  man's  rescue. 

In  another  case,  that  of  Publius  Suillius,  formerly  quaestor 
to  Germanicus,  who  was  to  be  expelled  from  Italy  on  a  con- 
viction of  having  received  money  for  a  judicial  decision,  he  held 
that  the  man  ought  to  be  banished  to  an  island,  and  so  intensely 
strong  was  his  feeling  that  he  bound  the  Senate  by  an  oath 
that  this  was  a  State  necessity.  The  act  was  thought  cniel  at 
the  moment,  but  subsequently  it  redounded  to  his  honour  when 
SuUlius  returned  from  exile.  The  next  age  saw  him  in  tremen- 
dous power  and  a  venal  creature  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  whose 
friendship  he  long  used,  with  success,  never  for  good. 

The  same  punishment  was  adjudged  to  Catus  Firmius,  a 
Senator,  for  having  (it  was  alleged)  assailed  his  sister  with  a  false 
charge  of  treason.  Catus,  as  I  have  related,  had  drawn  Libo 
into  a  snare  and  then  destroyed  him  by  an  information.  Tiberius 
remembering  this  service,  while  he  alleged  other  reasons,  depre- 
cated a  sentence  of  exile,  but  did  not  oppose  his  expulsion  from 
the  Senate, 

32.  Much  of  what  I  have*  related  and  shall  have  to  relate, 
may  perhaps,  I  am  aware,  seem  petty  trifles  to  record.  But  no 
one  must  compare  my  annals  with  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  described  Rome  in  old  days.  They  told  of  great  wars,  of 
the  storming  of  cities,  of  the  defeat  and  capture  of  kings,  or 
whenever  they  turned  by  preference  to  home  affairs,  they  related, 
with  a  free  scope  for  digression,  the  strifes  of  consuls  with  tri- 
bunes, landfand  corn-laws,  and  the  struggles  between  the  com- 
mons and  the  aristocracy.     My  labours  are  circumscribed  and 
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inglorious  ;  peace  wholly  unbroken  or  but  slightly  disturbed* 
dismal  misery  in  the  capital,  an  emperor  careless  about  the 
enlargement  of  the  empire,  such  is  my  theme.  Still  it  will  not 
be  useless  to  study  those  at  first  sight  trifling  events  out  of 
which  the  movements  of  vast  changes  often  take  their  rise. 

33.  All  nations  and  cities  are  ruled  by  the  people,  the  no- 
bility, or  by  one  man.  A  constitution,  formed  by  selection  out 
of  these  elements,  it  is  easy  to  commend  but  not  to  produce ;  or, 
if  it  is  produced,  it  cannot  be  lasting.  Formerly,  when  the 
people  had  power  or  when  the.  patricians  were  in  the  ascendant, 
the  popular  temper  and  the  methods  of  controlling  it,  had  to  be 
studied,  and  those  who  knew  most  accurately  the  spirit  of  the 
Senate  and  aristocracy,  had  the  credit  of  understanding  the  age  and 
of  being  wise  men.  So  now,  after  a  revolution,  when  Rome  is  no- 
thing but  the  realm  of  a  single  despot,  there  must  be  good  in  care- 
fully noting  and  recording  this  period,  for  it  is  but  few  who  have 
the  foresight  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  or  what  is  sound  from 
what  is  hurtful,  while  most  men  learn  wisdom  from  the  fortunes  of 
others.  Still,  though  this  is  instructive,  it  gives  very  little  pleasure. 
Descriptions  of  countries,  the  various  incidents  of  battles,  glo- 
rious deaths  of  great  generals,  enchain  and  refresh  a  reader's 
mind.  I  have  to  present  in  succession  the  merciless  biddings 
of  a  tyrant,  incessant  prosecutions,  faithless  friendships,  the 
ruin  of  innocence,  the  same  causes  issuing  in  the  same  results, 
and  I  am  everywhere  confronted  by  a  wearisome  monotony  in 
niy  subject  matter.  Then,  again,  an  ancient  historian  has  but 
few  disparagers,  and  no  one  cares  whether  you  praise  more 
heartily  the  armies  of  Carthage  or  Rome.  But  of  many  who 
endured  punishment  or  disgrace  under  Tiberius,  the  descendants 
yet  survive ;  or  even  though  the  families  themselves  may  be  now 
extinct,  you  will  find  those  who,  from  a  resemblance  of  character, 
imagine  that  the  evil  deeds  of  others  are  a  reproach  to  them- 
selves. Again,  even  honour  and  virtue  make  enemies,  condemn- 
ing, as  they  do,  their  opposites  by  too  close  a  contrast  But  I 
return  to  my  work. 

34.  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Cornelius  Cossus  and 
Asinius  Agrippa,  Cremutius  Cordus  was  arraigned  on  a  new 
charge,  now  tor  the  first  time  heard.  He  had  published  a  history 
in  which  he  had  praised  Marcus  Brutus  and  called  Caius  Cassius 
the  last  of  the  Romans.  His  accusers  were  Satrius  Secundus 
and  Pinarius  Natta,  creatures  of  Sejanus.  This  was  enough  to 
ruin  the  accused ;  and  then  too  the  emperor  listened  with  an 
angry  frown  to  his  defence,  which  Cremutius,  resolved  to  give  up 
his  life,  began  thus  : — 

"  It  is  my  words.  Senators,  which  are  condemned,  so  innocent 
*'  am  I  of  any  guilty  act ;  yet  these  do  not  touch  the  emperor  or 
*'  the  emperor's  mother,  who  are  alone  comprehended  under  the 
''  law  of  treason.      I  am   said  to  have  praised  Brutus  and 
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Cassius,  whoM  careers  many  have  described  and  no  one 
mentioned  without  eulogy.  Titus  Livius,  pre-eminently 
'*  famous  for  eloquence  and  truthfulness,  extolled  Cneius 
'^  PompeittS  in  such  a  panegyric  that  Augustus  called  him 
''  Pompeianus,  and  yet  this  was  no  obstacle  to  their  friendship. 
'^  ScipiO)  Afranius,  this  very  Cassius,  this  same^  Brutus,  he 
^  nowhere  describes  as  brigands  and  traitors,  terms  now  applied 
**^  to  them,  but  repeatedly  as  illustrious  men.  Asinius  PoUio's 
^  writings  too  hand  down  a  glorious  memory  of  them,  and 
''  Mess^  Corvinus  used  to  speak  with  pride  of  Cassius  as  his 
'*  general.  Yet  both  these  men  prospered  to  the  end  with  wealth 
^  and  preferment.  Again,  that  book  of  Marcus  Cicero,  in 
"  which  he  lauded  Cato  to  the  skies,  how  else  was  it 
"  answered  by  Csesar  the  dictator,  than  by  a  written  oration  in 
^'  reply,  as  if  he  was  pleading  in  court  ?  The  letters  of  Antonius, 
^^  the  harangues  of  Brutus  contain  reproaches  against  Augustus, 
^  false  indeed,  but  urged  with  powerful  sarcasm ;  the  poems 
"  which  we  read  of  Bibaculus  and  Catullus  are  crammed  with 
"'  invectives  on  the  Caesars.  Yet  the  Divine  Julius,  the  Divine 
^  Augustus  themselves  bore  all  this  and  let  it  pass,  whether  in  for- 
^  be^ance  or  in  wisdom  I  cannot  easily  say.  Assuredly  what 
^  is  despised  is  soon  forgotten ;  when  you  resent  a  thing,  you 
"  seem  to  recognise  it* 

35.  "  Of  3ie  Greeks  I  say  nothing ;  with  them  not  only 
^  liberty,  but  even  license  went  unpunished,  or  if  a  person 
'^  aimed  at  chastising,  he  retaliated  on  satire  by  satire.  It  has, 
"  however,  always  been  perfectly  open  to  us  without  any  one  to 
'^  censure,  to  speak  freely  of  those  whom  death  has  withdrawn  alike 
'^  from  the  partialities  of  hatred  or  esteem.  Are  Cassius  and 
^^  Brutus  now  in  arms  on  the  fields  of  Philippi,  and  am  I  with 
''  them  rousing  the  people  by  harangues  to  stir  up  civil  war  ? 
*'  Did  they  not  fall  more  than  seventy  years  ago,  and  as  they  are 
'^  known  to  us  by  statues  which  even  the  conqueror  did  not 
'^  destroy,  so  too  is  not  some  portion  of  their  memory  preserved 
"  for  us  by  historians  ?  To  every  man  posterity  gives  his  due 
*'  honour,  and,  if  a  fatal  sentence  hangs  over  me,  there  will  be 
'*  those  who  will  remember  me  as  well  as  Cassius  and  Brutus.* 

He  then  left  the  Senate  land  ended  his  life  by  starvation.  His 
books,  so  the  Senators  decreed,  were  to  be  burnt  by  the  aediles  ; 
but  some  copies  were  left  which  were  concealed  and  afterwards 
published.  And  so  one  is  all  the  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
stupidity  of  men  who  suppose  that  the  despotism  of  the  present 
can  actually  efface  the  remembrances  of  the  next  generation.  On 
the  contrary,  the  persecution  of  genius  fosters  its  influence : 
foreign  tyrants,  and  all  who  have  imitated  their  oppression, 
have  merely  procured  infamy  for  themselves  and  glory  fpr  their 
victims. 

56.    That  year  was  such  a  continuous  succession  of  prose- 
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cutions  that  on  the  days  of  the  Latin  festival  when  Dnisus,  as 
city-prefect,  had  ascended  his  tribunal  for  the  inauguration  of 
his  office,  Calpurnius  Salvianus  appeared  before  him  against 
Sextus  Marius.  This  the  emperor  openly  censured,  and  it  caused 
the  banishment  of  Salvianus.  Next,  the  people  of  Cyzicus  were 
accused  of  publicly  neglecting  the  established  worship  of  the  Di- 
vine Augustus,  and  also  of  acts  of  violence  to  Roman  citizens. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  franchise  which  they  had  earned  dur- 
ing the  war  with  Mithridates,  when  their  city  was  besieged,  and 
when  they  repulsed  the  king  as  much  by  their  own  bravery  as  by  the 
aid  of  Lucullus.  Then  followed  the  acquittal  of  Fonteius  Capito, 
the  late  proconsul  of  Asia,  on  proof  that  charges  brought  against 
him  by  Vibius  Serenus  were  fictitious.  Still  this  did  not  injure 
Serenus,  to  whom  public  hatred  was  actually  a  protection.  Indeed 
any  conspicuously  restless  informer  was,  so  to  say,  inviolable ; 
only  the  insignificant  and  undistinguished  were  punished. 

37.  About  the  same  time  Further  Spain  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Senate,  with  a  request  to  be  allowed,  after  the  example  of 
Asia,  to  erect  a  temple  to  Tiberius  and  his  mother.  On  this 
occasion,  the  emperor,  who  had  generally  a  strong  contempt  for 
honours,  and  now  thought  it  right  to  reply  to  the  rumour  which 
reproached  him  with  having  yielded  to  vanity,  delivered  the 
following  speech : — 

"  I  am  aware,  Senators,  that  many  deplore  my  want  of  firm- 
"  ness  in  not  having  opposed  a  similar  recent  petition  firom  the 
"  cities  of  Asia.  I  will  therefore  both  explain  the  grounds  of 
"  my  previous  silence  and  my  intentions  for  the  future.  Inas- 
"  much  as  the  Divine  Augustus  did  not  forbid  the  founding  of  a 
"  temple  at  Pergamos  to  himself  and  to  the  city  of  Rome,  I  who 
"respect  as  law  all  his  actions  and  sayings,  have  the  more 
"  readily  followed  a  precedent  once  approved,  seeing  that  with 
"  the  worship  of  myself  was  linked  an  expression  of  reverence 
"  towards  the  Senate.  But  though  it  may  be  pardonable  to  have 
"allowed  this  once,  it  would  be  a  vain  and  arrogant  thing 
"to  receive  the  sacred  honour  of  images  representing  the 
"  divine  throughout  all  the  provinces,  and  the  homage  paid  to 
"  Augustus  will  disappear  if  it  is  vulgarised  by  indiscriminate 
"flattery. 

38.  "  For  myself.  Senators,  I  am  mortal  and  limited  to  the 
"  functions  of  humanity,  content  if  I  can  adequately  fill  the 
"  highest  place  ;  of  this  I  solemnly  assure  you,  and  would  have 
"posterity  remember  it.  They  will  more  than  sufficiently 
"  honour  my  memory  by  believing  me  to  have  been  worthy  of 
"  my  ancestry,  watchful  over  your  interests,  courageous  in  danger, 
"  fearless  of  enmity,  when  the  State  required  it.  These  senti- 
"  ments  of  your  hearts  are  my  temples,  these  my  most  glorious 
"  and  abiding  monuments.    Those  built  of  stone  are  despised 

as  mere  tombs,  if  the  judgment  of  posterity  passes  into  hatred. 
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"  And  therefore  this  is  my  prayer  to  our  allies,  our  citizens,  and 
*'  to  heaven  itself;  to  the  last,  that,  to  my  life's  close,  it  grant  me 
"a  tranquil  mind,  which  can  discern  alike  htmian  and  divine 
"  claims  ;  to  the  first,  that,  when  I  die,  they  honour  my  career 
"  and  the  reputation  of  my  name  with  praise  and  kindly  re- 
"  membrance." 

Henceforth  Tiberius  even  in  private  conversations  persisted 
in  showinjp:  contempt  for  such  homage  to  himself.  Some  attri- 
buted this  to  modesty  ;  many  to  self-distrust ;  a  few  to  a  mean 
spirit  "The  noblest  men,"  it  was  said,  "have  the  loftiest 
^^aspirations,  and  so  Hercules  and  Bacchus  among  the 
"  Greeks  and  Quirinus  among  us  were  enrolled  in  the  number 
"•  of  the  gods.  Augustus,  did  better,  seeing  that  he  had  aspired. 
"All  other  things  princes  have  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  one 
"thing  they  ought  insatiably  to  pursue,  that  their  memory 
"may  be  glorious.  For  to  despise  fame  is  to  despise 
"merit." 

39.  Sejanus  meanwhile,  dazed  by  his  extravagant  prosperity 
and  urged  on  too  by  a  woman's  passion,  Livia  now  insisting  on 
his  promise  of  marriage,  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  emperor. 
For  it  was  then  the  custom  to  apply  to  him  by  writing,  even 
though  he  was  at  Rome.  This  petition  was  to  the  following 
effect : — The  kindness  of-  Augustus,  the  father,  and  then  the 
many  favourable  testimonies  of  Tiberius,  the  son,  had  en- 
gendered -the  habit  of  confiding  his  hopes  and  wishes  to  the 
ears  of  emperors  as  readily  as  to  those  of  the  gods.  The 
splendour  of  high  distinctions  he  had  never  craved ;  he  had 
rather  chosen  watchings  and  hardships,  like  one  of  the  common 
soldiers,  for  the  emperor's  safety.  But  there  was  one  most 
glorious  honour  he  had  won,  the  reputation  of  being  worthy  of 
an  alliance  with  a  Caesar.  This  was  the  first  motive  of  his 
ambition.  As  he  had  heard  that  Augustus,  in  marr)'ing  his 
daughter,  had  even  entertained  some  thoughts  of  Roman 
knights,  so  if  a  husband  were  sought  for  Livia,  he  hoped 
Tiberius  would  bear  in  mind  a  friend  who  would  find  his  re- 
ward simply  in  the  glory  of  the  alliance.  He  did  not  wish  to 
rid  himself  of  the  duties  imposed  on  him  ;  he  thought  it  enough 
for  his  family  to  be  secured  against  the  unjust  displeasure  of 
Agrippina,  and  this  for  the  sake  of  his  children.  For,  as  for 
himself,  enough  and  more  than  enough  for  him  would  be  a  life 
completed  while  sucl^  a  spv^r<^igp  srill  re\^\\e^. 

40.  Tiberius,  in  reply,  after  praising  the  loyal  sentiments  of 
Sejanus  and  briefly  enumerating  the  favours  he  had  bestowed 
on  him,  asked  time  for  impartial  consideration,  adding  that 
while  other  men's  plans  depended  on  their  ideas  of  their  own 
interest,  princes,  who  had  to  regulate  their  chief  actions  by 
public  opmion,  were  in  a  different  position.    "  Hence,"  he  said, 

I  do  not  take  refuge  in  an  answer  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
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"return,  that  Livia  can  herself  decide  whether  she  considers 
"  that,  after  Drusus,  she  ought  again  to  marry  or  rather  to  en- 
"  dure  life  in  the  same  home,  and  that  she  has  in  her  mother 
"  and  grandmother  counsellors  nearer  and  dearer  to  her.  I  will 
"  deal  more  frankly.  First,  as  to  the  enmity  of  Agrippina,  I 
"maintain  that  it  will  blaze  out  more  fiercely  if  Livia's  mar- 
"riage  rends,  so  to  day,  the  house  of  the  Caesars  into  two 
"  factions.  Even  as  it  is,  feminine  je^doueies  break  out,  and 
"my  grandsons  are  torn  asunder  by  the  strife.  Whfet  will 
"  happen  if  the  rivalry  is  rendet^d  more  intense  by  stich  a  mar- 
"  riage  ?  For  you  &re  mistaken,  Sejanus,  if  you  think  that  you 
"  will  then  remain  in  the  same  position,  and  that  Livia,  who  has 
"  been  the  wife  of  Caius  Caesar  and  afterwards  of  Drusus,  will 
"  have  the  inclination  to  pass  her  old  age  with  a  mere  Roman 
"  knight.  Though  I  might  allow  it,  do  you  imagine  it  would  be 
"  tolerated  by  those  who  have  seen  her  brother,  her  father,  and 
"  our  ancestors  in  the  highest  offices  of  state  ?  You  indeed  desire 
"  to  keep  within  your  station  ;  but  thode  magistrates  and  nobles 
"  who  intrude  on  you  against  your  wished  and  consult  you  on 
"  all  matters,  openly  give  out  that  you  have  long  overstepped 
"  the  rank  of  a  knight  and  gone  far  beyond  my  father's  friend- 
"  ships,  and  from  their  dislike  of  you  they  also  condemn  me. 
"  But,  you  say,  Augustus  had  thoughts  of  giving  his  daughter  to 
"  a  Roman  knight.  Is  it  surprising  that,  with  so  many  distracting 
"  cares,  foreseeing  too  the  immense  elevation  to  which  a  man 
"  would  be  raised  above  others -by  such  an  alliance,  he  talked  of 
"  Caius  Proculeius  and  certain  persons  of  singularly  quiet  life, 
"  wholly  free  from  political  entanglements  ?  Still,  if  the  hesitation 
"  of  Augustus  is  to  influence  us,  how  mudh  stronger  is  the  fact 
"  that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  6n  Marcus  Agrippa,  then  on  my 
"  self.  All  this,  as  a  friend,  I  have  stated  without  reserve,  but  I 
"  will  not  oppose  your  plans  or  those  of  Livia.  My  own  earnest 
"  thoughts  and  the  ties  with  which  I  am  still  purposing  to  unite 
"  you  to  myself,  I  shall  for  the  present  forbear  to  explain.  This 
"  only  I  will  declare,  that  nothing  is  too  grand  to  be  deserved 
"by  your  merits  and  your  goodwill  towards  me.  When  an 
"  opportunity  presents  itself,  either  in  the  Senate,  or  in  a  popular 
"  assembly,  I  shall  not  be  silent." 

41.  Sejanus,  no  longer  thinking  of  his  marriage  but  filled 
with  a  deeper  alarm,  rejoined  by  ^deprecating  the  whispers  of 
suspicion,  popular  rumour  and  the  gathering  storm  of  odium. 
That  he  might  not  impair  his  influence  by  closing  his  doors  on 
the  throngs  of  his  many  visitors  or  strengthen  the  hands  of 
accusers  by  admitting  them,  he  made  it  his  aim  to  induce 
Tiberius  to  live  in  some  charming  spot  at  a  distance  from  Rome. 
In  this  he  foresaw  several  advantages.  Acce&s  to  the  emperor 
would  be  under  his  own  control,  and  letters,  for  the  most  part, 
being  conveyed  by  soldiers,  would  pass  through  his  hands ; 
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Caosar  too,  who  was  already  in  the  decline  of  life,  would  soon, 
when  enervated  by  retirement,  more  readily  transfer  to  him  the 
functions  of  empire  ;  envy  towards  himself  would  be  lessened 
when  there  was  an  end  to  his  crowded  levies  and  the  reality  of 
power  would  be  increased  by  the  removal  of  its  empty  show.  So 
he  b^^n  to  declaim  against  the  laborious  life  of  the  capital,  the 
bustling  crowds  and  streaming  multitudes,  while  he  praised 
repose  and  solitude,  with  their  freedom  from  vexations  and  mis- 
understandings, and  their  special  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  highest  questions* 

42,  It  happened  that  the  trial  at  this  time  of  Votienus 
Montanus,  a  popular  wit^  convinced  the  hesitating  Tiberius  that 
he  ought  tQ  shun  all  assemblies  of  the  Senate,  where  speeches, 
often  true  and  offensive,  were  flung  in  his  very  face.  Votienus 
was  charged  with  insulting  expressions  towards  the  emperor, 
and  while  the  witness,  iCmilius,  a  military  man,  in  his  es^erness 
to  prove  the  case,  repeated  the  whole  story  and  amid  angry 
clamour  struggled  on  with  loud  assertion,  Tiberius  heard  the 
reproaches  by  which  he  was  assailed  in  secret,  and  was  so 
deeply  impressed  that  he  exclaimed  that  he  would  clear  himself 
either  at  once  or  on  a  legal  inquiry,  and  the  entreaties  of  friends, 
with  the  flattery  of  the  whole  assembly,  hardly  restored  his  com- 
posure. As  for  Votienus,  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  treason ; 
but  the  emperor,  clinging  all  the  more  obstinately  to  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  he  had  been  reproached  in  regard  to  accused 
persons,  punished  Aquilia  with  exile  for  the  crim6  of  adultery 
>vith  Varius  Ligur,  although  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  the  consul-elect, 
had  proposed  that  she  should  be  sentenced  under  the  Julian 
law.  He  next  struck  off  Apidius  Merula  from  the  register  of 
the  Senate  for  not  having  sworn  obedience  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Divine  Augustus. 

43.  Then  a  hearing  was  given  to  embassies  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Messenians  on  the  question  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  in  the  Marshes.  The  Lacedaemonians  asserted  that  it 
had  been  dedicated  by  their  ancestors  and  in  their  territory,  and 
appealed  to  the  records  of  their  history  and  the  hymns  of  poets, 
but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them,  they  said,  by  the  arms  of 
the  Macedonian  Philip,  with  whom  they  had  fought,  and  subse- 
quently restored  by  the  decision  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Marcus 
Antonius.  The  Messenians,  on  the  contrary,  alleged  the  ancient 
division  of  the  Peloponnesus  among  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, in  which  the  territory  of  Denthelia  (where  the  temple 
stood)  had  fallen  to  their  king.  Records  of  this  event  still 
existed,  engraven  on  stone  and  ancient  bronze.  But  if  they 
were  asked  for  the  testimony  of  poetry  and  of  history,  they  had 
it,  they  said,  in  greater  abundance  and  authenticity.  Philip 
had  not  decided  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  fact,  and  king 
Antigonus,  as  also  the  general  Mummius,  had  pronounced  the 
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same  judgment.  Such  too  had  been  the  award  of  the  Mile- 
sians to  whom  the  arbitration  had  been  publicly  entrusted, 
and,  finally,  of  Atidius  Geminus,  the  praetor  of  Achaia.  And 
so  the  question  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Messenians. 

Next  the  people  of  Segesta  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of 
the  temple  of  Venus  at  Mount  Eryx,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin 
from  its  antiquity.  They  repeated  the  well-known  story  of  its 
origin,  which  delighted  Tiberius.  He  undertook  the  work 
willingly,  as  being  a  kinsman  of  the  goddess.  After  this  was  dis- 
cussed a  petition  from  the  city  of  Massilia,"^  and  sanction  given 
to  the  precedent  of  Publius  Rutilius,  who  having  been  legally 
banished  from  Rome,  had  been  adopted  as  a  citizen  by 
the  people  of  Smyrna.  Volcatius  Moschus,  also  an  exile,  had 
been  received  with  a  similar  privilege  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Massilia,  and  had  left  his  property  to  their  conmiunity,  as  being 
now  his  own  country.  * 

44.  Two  men  of  noble  rank  died  in  that  year,  Cneius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Domitius.  It  had  been  the  glory  of  Lentulus, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  consulship  and  his  triumphal  distinctions 
over  the  Gaetuli,  to  have  borne  poverty  with  a  good  grace,  then  to 
have  attained  great  wealth,  which  had  been  blamelessly  acquired 
and  was  modestly  enjoyed.  Domitius  derived  lustre  from  a 
father  who  during  the  civil  war  had  been  master  of  the  sea,  till 
he  united  himself  to  the  party  of  Anton ius  and  afterwards  to 
that  of  Caesar.  His  grandfather  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  fighting  for  the  aristocracy.  He  had  himself  been 
chosen  to  be  the  husband  of  the  younger  Antonia,  daughter  of 
Octavia,  and  subsequently  led  an  army  across  the  Elbe,  pene- 
trating further  into  Germany  than  any  Roman  before  him.  For 
this  achievement  he  gained  triumphal  honours. 

Lucius  Antonius  too  then  died,  of  a  most  illustrious  but  un- 
fortunate family.  His  father,  Julius  Antonius,  was  capitally 
punished  for  adultery  with  Julia,  and  the  son,  when  a  mere 
youth,  was  banished  by  Augustus,  whose  sister's  grandson  he 
was,  to  the  city  of  Massilia,  where  the  name  of  exile  might  be 
masked  under  that  of  student.  Yet  honour  was  paid  him  in 
death,  and  his  bones,  by  the  Senate's  decree,  were  consigned  to 
the  sepulchre  of  the  Octavii. 

45.  While  the  same  consuls  were  in  office,  an  atrocious  crime 
was  committed  in  Nearer  Spain  by  a  peasant  of  the  Termestine* 
tribe.  Suddenly  attacking  the  praetor  of  the  province,  Lucius 
Piso,  as  he  was  travelling  in  all  the  carelessness  of  peace,  he 
killed  him  with  a  single  wound.  He  then  fled  on  a  swift  horse, 
and  reached  a  wooded  country,  where  he  parted  with  his  steed 
and  eluded  pursuit  amid  rocky  and  pathless  wilds.  But  he  was 
soon  discovered.  The  horse  was  caught  and  led  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  its  owner  ascertained.  Being  found 
and  put  to  the  torture  that  he  might  be  forced  to  reveal  his 
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accomplices,  lie  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  in  the  language  of  his 
country,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  question  him  ;  his  comrades  might 
stand  hy  and  look  on,  but  that  the  most  intense  agony  would 
not  wring  the  truth  from  him.  Next  day,  when  he  was  dragged 
back  to  torture,  he  broke  loose  from  his  guards  and  dashed  his 
head  against  a  stone  with  such  violence  that  he  instantly  fell 
dead.  It  was  however  believed  that  Piso  was  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  the  Termestini.  Some  public  money  had  been  em- 
bezzled, and  he  was  pressing  for  its  payment  too  rigorously 
for  the  patience  of  barbarians. 

46.  In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus  Gaetulicus  and  Caius 
Calvisius,  triumphal  distinctions  were  decreed  to  Poppaeus 
Sabinus,  for  a  crushing  defeat  of  some  Thracian  tribes,  whose 
wild  life  in  the  highlands  of  a  mountainous  country  made  them 
unusually  fierce.  Besides  their  natural  ferocity,  the  rebellion  had 
its  origin  in  their  scomfril  refusal  to  endure  levies  and  to  supply 
our  armies  with  their  bravest  men.  Even  native  princes  they 
would  obey  only  according  to  their  caprice,  and  if  they  sent 
aid,  they  used  to  appoint  their  own  leaders  and  fight  only 
against  dieir  neighbours.  A  rumour  had  then  spread  itself  among 
them  that,  dispersed  and  mingled  with  other  tribes,  they  were 
to  be  dragged  away  to  distant  countries.  Before  however  they 
took  up  arms,  they  sent  envoys  with  assurances  of  their  friend- 
ship and  loyalty,  which,  they  said,  would  continue,  if  they  were 
not  tried  by  any  fresh  burden.  But  if  they  were  doomed  to 
slavery  as  a  conquered  people,  they  had  swords  and  young 
warriors  and  a  spirit  bent  on  freedom  or  resigned  to  death.  As 
they  spoke,  they  pointed  to  fortresses  amid  rocks  whither  they 
had  conveyed  Uieir  parents  and  their  wives,  and  threatened  us 
with  a  difficult,  dangerous  and  sanguinary  war. 

47.  Sabinus  meantime,  while  he  was  concentrating  his 
troops,  returned  gentle  answers  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Pompo- 
nius  Labeo  with  a  legion  from  Moesia  and  of  king  Rhoemetalces 
with  some  reinforcements  from  his  subjects,  who  had  not 
thrown  off  their  allegiance,  with  these  and  the  force  he  had  on 
the  spot,  he  advanced  on  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in 
some  wooded  defiles.  Some  ventured  to  show  themselves  on 
the  open  hills  ;  these  the  Roman  general  approached  in  fighting 
order  and  easily  dislodged  them,  with  only  a  small  slaughter  of 
the  barbarians,  who  had  not  far  to  flee.  In  this  position  he 
soon  established  a  camp^  and  held  with  a  strong  detachment 
a  narrow  and  unbroken  mountain  ridge,  stretching  as  far  as  the 
next  fortress,  which  was  garrisoned  by  a  large  force  of  armed 
soldiers  along  with  some  irregulars.  Against  the  boldest  of 
these,  who  after  the  manner  of  their  country  were  disporting 
themselves  with  songs  and  dances  in  front  of  the  rampart, 
he  sent  some  picked  archers,  who,  discharging  distant  volleys, 
inflicted  many  wounds  without  loss  to  themselves.    As  they 
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advanced,  a  sudden  sortie  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  they  fell 
back  on  the  support  of  a  Sugambrian  cohort,  drawn  up  at  no 
great  distance  by  the  Roman  general,  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency and  as  terrible  as  the  foe,  with  the  noise  of  their  war 
songs  and  the  clashing  of  their  arms. 

43.  He  then  moved  his  camp  near  to  the  enemy,  leaving  in 
his  former  entrenchments  the  Thracians  who,  as  I  have  men* 
tioned,  were  with  us.  These  had  permission  to  ravage,  bum,  and 
plunder,  provided  they  confined  their  forays  to  daylight,  and 
passed  the  night  securely  and  vigilantly  in  Aeir  camp.  This  at 
first  they  strictly  observed.  Soon  they  resigned  themsdves  to 
enjojrment,  and,  enriched  by  plunder,  they  neglected  their  guards, 
and  amid  feasts  and  mirth  sank  down  in  the  carelessness  of  the 
banquet,  of  sleep  and  of  wine.  So  the  enemy,  apprised  of  their 
heedlessness,  prepared  two  detachments,  one  of  which  was  to 
attack  the  plunderers,  the  other,  to  fall  on  the  Roman  camp,  not 
with  the  hope  of  taking  it,  but  to  hinder  the  din  of  the  other 
battle  from  being  heard  by  our  soldiers,  who,  with  shouts  and 
missiles  around  them,  would  be  all  intent  on  their  own  peril 
Night  too  was  chosen  for  the  movement  to  increase  the  panic. 
Those  however  who  tried  to  storm  the  entrenchment  of  the 
legions  were  easily  repulsed  ;  the  Thracian  auxiliaries  were  dis^ 
mayed  by  the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  for  though  some  were 
lying  close  to  their  lines,  far  more  were  straggling  beyond  them, 
and  the  massacre  was  all  the  more  savage,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  taunted  with  being  fugitives  and  traitors  and  bearing  arms 
for  their  own  and  their  country's  enslavement. 

49.  Next  day  Sabinus  displayed  his  forces  in  the  plain,  on 
the  chance  of  the  barbarians  being  encouraged  by  the  night's 
success  to  risk  &n  engagement  Finding  that  they  did  not  quit 
the  fortress  and  the  adjoining  hills,  he  began  a  siege  by  means 
of  the  works  which  he  had  opportunely  begun  to  construct ; 
then  he  drew  a  fosse  and  stockade  enclosing  an  extent  of 
four  miles,  and  by  degrees  contracted  and  narrowed  his  lines, 
with  the  view  of  cutting  off  their  water  and  forage.  He  also 
threw  up  a  rampart,  from  which  to  discharge  stones,  darts, 
and  brands  on  the  enemy,  who  was  now  within  range.  It 
was  thirst  however  which  chiefly  distressed  them,  for  there  was 
only  one  spring  foi'  the  use  of  a  vast  multitude  of  soldiers  and 
non-combatants.  Their  cattle  too,  penned  up  close  to  them, 
after  the  fashion  of  barbarians,  were  <lying  of  want  of  fodder ; 
near  them  lay  human  bodies  which  had  perished  from  wounds 
or  thirst,  and  the  whole  place  was  befouled  with  rotting  carcases 
and  stench  and  infection.  To  their  confusion  was  added  the 
growing  misery  of  discord,  some  thinking  of  surrender,  others  of 
destruction  by  mutual  blows.  Some  there  were  who  suggested 
a  sortie  instead  of  an  unavenged  death,  and  these  were  aU  men 
of  spirit,  though  they  differed  in  their  plans. 
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50.  One  of  their  chiefs,  Dinis,  an  old  man  who  well  knew 
by  long  experience  both  the  strength  and  clemency  of  Rome, 
maintained  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms,  this  being  the 
only  remedy  for  their  wretched  plight,  and  he  was  the  first  to 
give  himself  up  with  his  wife  and  children  to  the  conqueror.  He 
was  followed  by  all  whom  age  or  sex  unfitted  for  wa^by  all  too 
who  bad  a  stronger  love  of  life  than  of  renown.  The  young 
were  divided  between  Tarsa  and  Turesis,  both  of  whom  had 
resolved  to  fall  together  with  their  freedom.  Tarsa  however 
kept  urging  them  to  speedy  death  and  to  the  instant  breaking 
off  of  aB.  hope  and  fear,  and,  by  way  of  example,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  heart.  And  there  were  some  who  chose  the  same 
death.  Turesis  and  his  band  waited  for  night,  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  our  general  Consequently,  the  sentries  were 
strengthened  with  denser  masses  of  troops.  Night  was  coming 
on  with  a  fierce  storm,  and  the  foe,  one  moment  with  a  tumul- 
tuous uproar,  another  in  awful  silence,  had  perplexed  the  be- 
siegers,  when  Sabinus  went  round  the  camp,  entreating  the  men 
not  to  give  a  chance  to  their  stealthy  assailants  by  heeding 
embarrassing  noises  or  being  deceived  by  quiet,  but  to  keep, 
every  one,  to  his  post  without  moving  or  discharging  theirdarts 
on  false  alarms*  40^ 

51.  The    barbarians   meanwhile  rushed  down  with  their 
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bands,  now  hurling  at  the  entrenchments  stones  such  as  the 
hand  could  grasp,  stakes  with  points  hardened  by  fire,  and 
boughs  lopped  from  oaks  ;  now  filling  up  the  fosses  with  bushes 
and  hurdles  and  dead  bodies,  while  others  advanced  np  to  the 
breastwork  with  bridges  and  ladders  which  they  had  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  seized  it|  tore  it  down,  and  came  to  close 
quarters  with  the  defenders.  Our  soldiers  on  the  other  side 
drove  them  back  with  missiles,  repelled  them  with  their  shields, 
and  covered  them  with  a  storm  of  long  siege-javelins  and  heaps 
of  stones.  Success  already  gained  and  the  more  marked  dis- 
grace which  would  follow  repulse,  were  a  stimulus  to  the 
Romans,  while  the  courage  of  the  foe  was  heightened  by  this 
last  chance  of  deliverance  and  the  presence  of  many  mothers 
and  wives  with  mournful  cries.  Darkness,  which  increased  the 
daring  of  some  and  the  terror  of  others,  random  blows,  wounds 
not  foreseen,  failure  to  recognise  friend  or  enemy,  echoes,  seem- 
ingly in  their  rear,  from  the  winding  mountain  valleys,  spread 
such  confusion  that  the  Romans  abandoned  some  of  their  lines 
in  the  belief  that  they  had  been  stormed.  Only  however  a  very 
few  of  the  enemy  had  broken  through  them;  the  rest,  after 
their  bravest  men  had  been  beaten  back  or  wounded,  were  to- 
wards daybreak  pushed  back  to  the  upper  part  of  the  fortress 
and  there  at  last  compelled  to  surrender.  Then  the  imi?ie- 
diate  neighbourhood,  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  inhabitants, 
submitted.     The  early  and  severe  winter   of  Mqaint  Haemus 
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saved  the  rest  of  the  population  from  being  reduced  by  assault 
or  blockade. 

52.  At  Rome  meanwhile,  besides  the  shocks  already  sus- 
tained by  the  imperial  house,  came  the  first  step  towards  the 
destruction  of  Agrippina,  Claudia  Pulchra,  her  cousin,  being 
prosecuted  by  Domitius  Afer.  Lately  a  praetor,  a  man  of  but 
moderate  position  and  eager  to  become  notorious  by  any  sort  of 
deed,  Afer  charged  her  with  unchastity,  with  having  Fumius 
for  her  paramour,  and  with  attempts  on  the  emperor  by 
poison  and  sorcery.  Agrippina,  always  impetuous,  and  now 
kindled  into  fury  by  the  peril  of  her  kinswoman,  went  straight 
to  Tiberius  and  found  him,  as  it  happened,  offering  a  sacrifice 
to  his  father.  This  provoked  an  indignant  outburst.  "  It  is 
"  not,"  she  exclaimed,  "  for  the  same  man  to  slay  victims  to  the 
"  Divine  Augustus  and  to  persecute  his  posterity.  The  celestial 
"  spirit  has  not  transferred  itself  to  the  mute  statue  ;  here  is  the 
"  true  image,  sprung  of  heavenly  blood,  and  she  perceives  her 
"  danger,  and  assumes  its  mournful  emblems.  Pulchra's  name 
"  is  a  mere  blind ;  the  only  reason  for  her  destruction  is 
"that  she  has,  in  utter  folly,  selected  Agrippina  for  her 
"  admiration,  forgetting  that  Sosia  was  thereby  ruined."  These 
words  wrung  from  the  emperor  one  of  the  rare  utterances  of  that 
inscrutable  bleast ;  he  rebuked  Agrippina  with  a  Greek  verse, 
and  reminded  her  that  "  she  was  not  wronged  because  she  was 
"  not  a  queen."  Pulchra  and  Furnius  were  condemned.  Afer 
was  ranked  with  the  foremost  orators,  for  the  ability  which  he 
displayed,  and  which  won  strong  praise  from  Tiberius,  who 
pronounced  him  a  speaker  of  naturzd  genius.  Henceforward  as 
a  counsel  for  the  defence  or  the  prosecution  he  enjoyed  the 
fame  of  eloquence  rather  than  of  virtue,  but  old  age  robbed  him 
of  much  of  his  speaking  power,  while,  with  a  failing  intellect,  he 
was  still  impatient  of  silence.     I 

53.  Agrippina  in  stubborn  rage,  with  the  grasp  of  disease 
yet  on  her,  when  the  emperor  came  to  see  her,  wept  long 
and  silently,  and  then  began  to  mingle  reproach  and  suppli- 
cation. She  begged  him  "  to  relieve  her  loneliness  and  provide 
"  her  with  a  husband ;  her  youth  still  fitted  her  for  marriage, 
"  which  was  a  virtuous  woman's  only  solace,  and  there  were 
"  citizens  in  Rome  who  would  not  disdain  to  receive  the  wife  of 
"  Germanicus  and  his  children."  But  the  emperor,  who  per- 
ceived the  political  aims  of  her  request,  but  did  not  wish  to 
show  displeasure  or  apprehension,  left  her,  notwithstanding  her 
urgency,  without  an  answer..  This  incident,  not  mentioned 
by  any  historian,  I  have  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  younger 
Agrippina,  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Nero,  who  handed 
down  to  posterity  the  story  of  her  life  and  of  the  misfortunes 
of  her  family. 

54.  Sejanus  meanwhile  yet  more  deeply  alarmed  the  sorrow- 
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ing  and  unsuspecting  woman  by  sending  his  agents,  under  the 
guise  of  friendship,  with  warnings  that  poison  was  prepared  for 
her,  and  that  she  ought  to  avoid  her  father-in-law's  table.   Know- 
ing not  how  to  dissemble,  she  relaxed  neither  her  features  nor 
tone  of  voice  as  she  sat  by  him  at  dinner,  nor  did  she  touch  a 
single  dish,  till  at  last  Tiberius  noticed  her  conduct,  either 
casually  or  because  he  was  told  of  it.    To  test  her  more  closely, 
he  praised  some  fruit  as  it  was  set  on  the  table  and  passed  it 
with  his  own  hand  to  his  daughter-in-law.     This  increased  the 
suspicions  of  Agrippina,  and  without  putting  the  fruit  to  her  lips 
she  gave  it  to  the  slaves.     Still  no  remark  fell  from  Tiberius 
before  the  company,  but  he  turned  to  his  mother  and  whispered 
that  it  was  not  surprising  if  he  had  decided  on  harsh  treatment 
against  one  who  implied  that  he  was  a  poisoner.     Then  there 
was  a  rumour  that  a  plan  was  laid  for  her  destruction,  that  the 
emperor  did  not  dare  to  attempt  it  openly,  and  was  seeking  to 
veil  the  deed  in  secrecy.  \X.  c,\CAtCM  'vvw  \k^^K\.    L(Src^  c\\, 
55.    Tiberius,  to  divert  people's  talk,  continually  attended 
the  Senate,  and  gave  an  audience  of  several  days  to  embassies 
from  Asia  on  a  disputed  question  as  to  the  city  in  which  the 
temple  before  mentioned  should  be  erected.     Eleven  cities  were 
rivals  for  the  honour,  of  which  they  were  all  equally  ambitious, 
though  they  differed  widely  in  resources.    With  little  variation 
they  dwelt  on  antiquity  of  race  and  loyalty  to  Rome  throughout 
her  wars  with  Perseus,  Aristonicus,  and  other  kings.     But  the 
people  of  Hypaepa,  Tralles,  Laodicaea,  and  Magnesia  were  passed 
over  as  too  insignificant ;  even   Ilium,  though  it  boasted  that 
Troy  was  the  cradle  of  Rome,  was  strong  only  in  the  glory  of  its 
antiquity.     There  was  a  little  hesitation  about  Halicamassus, 
as  its  inhabitants  af^rmed  that  for  twelve  hundred  years  their 
homes  had  not  been  shaken  h^A^  earthquake  and  that   the 
foundations  of  their  temple^Wlgf^on  the  living  rock.     Pergamos, 
it  was  thought,  had  been  sufficienlly  honoured  by  having  a  temple 
of  Augustus  in  the  cit^,  on  which  very  fact  they  relied.     The 
Ephesians  and  Milesians  had,  it  seemed,  wholly  devoted  their 
respective  towns  to  the  worships  of  Apollo  and  Diana.    And  so 
the  question  lay  between  Sardis  and  Smyrna.    The  envoys  from 
Sardis  read  a  decree  of  the  Etrurians,  with  whom  they  claimed 
kindred.     "  Tyrrhenus  and  Lydus,"  it  was   said,  "  the  sons  of 
"  King  Atys,  divided  the  nation  between  them  because  of  -its 
"  multitude  ;  Lydus  remained  in  the  country  of  his  fathers  ;  Tyr- 
"  rhenus  had  the  work  assigned  him  of  establishing  new  settle- 
"  ments,  and  names,  taken  from  the  two  leaders,  were  given  to 
"  the  one  people  in  Asia  and  to  the  other  in  Italy.    The  resources 
"  of  the  Lydians  were  yet  further  augmented  by  the  inmiigration 
"  of  nations  into  that  part  of  Greece  which  afterwards  took  its 
"name  from  Pelops."    They  spoke  too  of  letters  from  Roman 
generals,  of  treaties  concluded  with  us  during  the  Macedonian 
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ar,  and  of  their  copious  rivers,  of  their  climate,  ^d  the  rich 
CQuntries  round  them. 

56.  The  envoys  from  Smyrna,  after  tracing  their*  city's 
antiquity  back  to  such  founders  as  either  Tantalus,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  or  Theseus,  also  of  divine  origin,  or  one  of  the  Amazons, 
passed  on  to  that  on  which  they  chiefly  relied,  their  services  to  the 
Roman  people,  whom  they  had  helped  with  naval  armaments, 
not  only  in  wars  abroad,  but  in  those  under  which  we  struggled 
in  Italy.  They  had  also  been  the  first,  they  said,  to  build  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Rome,  during  the  consulship  of  Marcus 
Porcius  Cato,  when  Rome's  power  indeed  was  great,  but  not 
yet  raised  to  the  highest  point,  inasmuch  as  the  Punic  capital 
was  still  standing  and  there  were  mighty  kings  in  Asia.  They 
appealed  too  to  the  testimony  of  Lucius  Sulla,  whose  army  was 
once  in  terrible  jeopardy  from  a  severe  winter  and  want  of  cloth- 
ing, and  this  having  been  announced  at  Smyrna  in  a  public 
assembly,  all  who  were  present  stript  their  clothes  off  their  backs 
and  sent  them  to  our  legions.  And  so  the  Senate,  when  the" 
question  was  put,  gave  the  preference  to  Smyrna.  Vibius  Marsus 
moved  that  JfiBiHis  Lepidus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Asia  had 
been  assigned,  should  have  under  him  a  special  commissioner 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  this  temple.  As  ^  Lepidus  himself/ 
out  of  modesty,  declined  to  appoint,  Valerius  Naso,  one  of  the/ 
ex-praetors,  was  chosen  by  lot  and  sent  out. 

57.  Meanwhile,  after  long  reflection  on  his  purpose  and  fre- 
quent deferment  of  it,  the  emperor  retired  into  Campania  to 
dedicate,  as  he- pretended,  a  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Capua  and 
another  to  Augustus  at  Nola,  but  really  resolved  to  live  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Rome.  Although  I  have  followed  most  historians 
in  attributing  the  cause  of  his  retirement  to  the  arts  of  Sejanus, 
still,  as  he  passed  six  consecutive  years  in  the  same  solitude 
after  that  minister's  destruction,  I  am  often  in  doubt  whether  it 
is  not  to  be  more  truly  ascribed  to  himself,  and  his  wish  to  hide 
by  the  place  of  his  retreat;  the.  cruelty  and  licentiousness  which 
'  e  betrayed  by  his  actions.     Some  thought  that  in  his  old  age 

was  ashamed  of  his  personal  appearance.  He  had  indeed  a 
1,  singularly  slender  and  stooping  figure,  a  bald  head,  a  face 
fuH  of  eruptions,  and  covered  here  and  there  with  plasters.  In 
the  seclusion  of  Rhodes  he  had  habituated  himself  to  shun 
society  and  to  hide  his  voluptuous  life.  According  to  one  ac- 
count his  mother's  domineering  temper  drove  him  away ;  he 
was  weary  of  having  her  as  his  partner  in  power,  and  he  could 
not  thrust  her  aside,  because  he  had  received  this  very  power 
as  her  gift.  For  Augustus  had  had  thoughts  of  putting  the 
Roman  state  under  Germanicus,  his  sister's  grandson,  whom 
all  men  esteemed,  but  yielding  to  his  wife's  entreaties  he  left 
Germanicus  to  be  adopted  by  Tiberius  and  adopted  Tiberius 
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himself!    With  this  Augusta  would  taunt  her  son,  and  claim 
back  what  she  had  given. 

5^.  His  departure  was  attended  by  a  small  retinue,  one 
senator,  who  was  an  ex-consul,  Cocceius  Nerva,  learned  in  the 
laws,  one  Roman  knight,  besides  Sejanus,  of  the  highest  order, 
Curtius  Atticus,  the  rest  being  men  of  liberal  culture,  for  the 
most  part  Greeks,  in  whose  conversation  he. might  find  amuse- 
ment It  was  said  by  men  who  knew  the  stars  that  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  when  Tiberius  left  Rome  were  such  as 
to  forbid  the  possibility  of  his  return.  This  caused  ruin  to  many 
who  conjectured  that  his  end  was  near  and  spread  the  rumour ; 
for  they  never  foresaw  the  very  improbable  contingency  of  his 
voluntary  exile  from  his  home  for  deven  year&  Soon  afterwards 
it  was  clearly  seen  what  a  narrow  maigin  there  is  between  such 
science  and  delusion  and  in  what  obscurity  truth  is  veiled. 
That  he  would  not  return  to  Rome  was  not  a  mere  random 
assertion  ;  as  to  the  rest,  they  were  wholly  in  the  dark,  seeing 
that  he  lived  to  extreme  old  age  in  the  country  or  on  the  coast 
near  Rome  and  often  close  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city. 

59.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  a  perilous  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  emperor  strengthened  vague  rumours  and  gave 
him  grounds  for  trusting  more  fully  in  the  friendship  and 
fidelity  of  Sejanus.  They  were  dining  in  a  country  house  called 
"  The  Cave,"  between  the  gulf  of  Anuclae  *  and  the  hills  of 
Fundi,t  in  a  natural  grotto.  The  rocks  at  its  entrance  sud- 
denly fell  in  and  crushed  some  of  the  attendants ;  thereupon 
panic  seized  the  whole  company  and  there  was  a  general  flight 
of  the  guests.  Sejanus  hung  over  the  emperor,  and  with  knee, 
face,  and  hand  encountered  the  falling  stones  ;  and  was  found 
in  this  attitude  by  the  soldiers  who  came  to  their  rescue.  After 
this  he  was  greater  than  ever,  and  though  his  counsels  were 
ruinous,  he  was  listened  to  with  confidence,  as  a  man  who  had 
no  care  for  himself.  He  pretended  to  act  as  a  judge  towards 
the  children  of  German icus,  after  having  suborned  persons 
to  assume  the  part  of  prosecutors  and  to  inveigh  specially 
against  Nero,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne,  who,  though 
he  had  proper  youthful  modesty,  often  forgot  present  expediency, 
while  freedmen  and  clients,  eager  to  get  power,  incited 
him  to  display  vigour  and  self-confidence.  "  This,"  they  said, 
''was  what  the  Roman  people  wished,  what  the  armies  de- 
"  sired,  and  Sejanus  would  not  dare  to  oppose  it,  though  now 
*'he  insulted  alike  the  tame  spirit  of  the  old  emperor  and  the 
"  timidity  of  the  young  prince." 

60.  Nero,  while  he  listened  to  this  and  like  talk,  was  not 
indeed  inspired  with  any  guilty  ambition,  but  still  occasionally 
there  would  break  from  him  wilful  and  thoughtless  expressions 
which  spies  about  his  person  caught  up  and  reported  with  ex- 
aggeratioB^  and  this  he  had  no  opportunity  of  rebutting.    Then 
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again  alarms  under  various  forms  were  continually  arising. 
One  man  would  avoid  meeting  him ;  another  after  return- 
ing his  salutation  would  instantly  turn  away ;  many  after  be- 
ginning a  conversation  would  instantly  break  it  off,  while 
Sejanus's  friends  would  stand  their  ground  and  laugh  at 
him.  Tiberius  indeed  wore  an  angry  frown  or  a  treacherous 
smile.  Whether  the  young  prince  spoke  or  held  his  tongue, 
silence  and  speech  were  alike  criminal  Eveiy  night  had  its 
anxieties,  for  his  sleepless  hours,  his  dreams  and  sighs  were 
all  made  known  by  his  wife  to  her  mother  Li  via  and  by  Li  via 
to  Sejanus.  Nero's  brother  Drusus  Sejanus  actually  drev^  into 
his  scheme  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  becoming 
emperor  through  the  removal  of  an  elder  brother,  already  all 
but  fallen.  The  savage  temper  of  Drusus,  to  say  nothing  of 
lust  of  power  and  the  usual  feuds  between  brothers,  was  in- 
flamed with  envy  by  the  partiality  of  the  mother  Agrippina 
towards  Nero.  And  yet  Sejanus,  while  he  favoured  Drusus, 
was  not  without  thoughts  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  his  future  ruin, 
well  knowing  how  very  impetuous  he  was  and  therefore  the 
more  exposed  to  treachery. 

61.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  died  two  distinguished 
men,  Asinius  Agrippa  and  Quintus  Haterius.  Agrippa  was  of 
illustrious  rather  than  ancient  ancestry,  which  his  career  did  not 
disgrace  ;  Haterius  was  of  a  senatorial  family  and  famous  for 
his  eloquence  while  he  lived,  though  the  monuments  which 
remain  of  his  genius  are  not  admired  as  of  old.  The  truth 
is  he  succeeded  more  by  vehemence  than  by  finish  of  style. 
While  the  research  and  labou)^  of  other  authors  are  valued 
by  an  after  age,  the  harmonious  fluency  of  Haterius  died  with 
him. 

62.  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Licinius  and 
Lucius  Calpumius,  the  losses  of  a  great  war  were  matched 
by  an  unexpected  disaster,  no  sooner  begun  than  ended.  One 
Atilius,  of  the  freedman  class,  having  undertaken  to  build  an 
amphitheatre  at  Fidena^  for  the  exhibition  of  a  show  of  gladiators, 
failed  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  and  to  frame  the  wooden  super- 
structure with  beams  of  sufficient  strength  ;  for  he  had  neither 
an  abundance  of  wealth,  nor  zeal  for  public  popularity,  but  he 
had  simply  sought  the  work  for  sordid  gain.  Thither  flocked  all 
who  loved  such  sights  and  who  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  had 
been  wholly  debarred  from  such  amusements  ;  men  and  women 
of  every  age  crowding  to  the  place  because  it  was  near  Rome. 
And  so  the  calamity  was  all  the  more  fatal  The  building  was 
densely  crowded^  then  came  a  violent  shock,  as  it  fell  inwards 
or  spread  outwards,  precipitating  and  burying  an  immense  mul- 
titude which  was  intently  gazing  on  the  show  or  standing  round. 
Those  who  were  crushed  to  death  in  the  first  moment  of  the 
accident  had  at  least  under  such  dreadful  circumstances  the 
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advantage  of  escaping  torture.  More  to  be  pitied  were  they  who 
with  limbs  torn  from  them  still  retained  life,  while  they  recog- 
nised their  wives  and  children  by  seeing  them  during  the  day 
and  by  hearing  in  the  night  their  screams  and  groans.  Soon 
all  the  neighbours  in  their  excitement  at  the  report  were  be- 
wailing brothers,  kinsmen  or  parents.  Even  those  whose  friends 
or  relatives  were  away  from  home  for  quite  a  different  reason, 
still  trembled  for  them,  and  as  it  was  not  yet  known  .who  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  crash,  suspense  made  the  alarm  more 
widespread. 

63.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  remove  the  d^ris,  there  was 
a  rush  to  see  the  lifeless  forms  and  much  embracing  and  kiss- 
ing. Often  a  dispute  would  arise,  when  some  distorted  face, 
bearing  however  a  general  resemblance  of  form  and  age,  had 
baffled  their  efforts  at  recognition.  Fifty  thousand  persons  were 
maimed  or  destroyed  in  this  disaster.  For  the  future  it  was 
provided  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  that  no  one  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiators,  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  four  hundred 
thousand  sesterces,*  and  that  no  amphitheatre  was  to  be  erected 
except  on  a  foundation,  the  solidity  of  which  had  been 
examined.  Atilius  was  banished.  At  the  moment  of  the 
calamity  the  nobles  threw  open  their  houses  and  supplied 
indiscriminately  medicines  and  physicians,  so  that  Rome  then, 
notwithstanding  her  sorrowful  aspect,  wore  a  likeness  to  the 
manners  of  our  forefathers  who  after  a  great  battle  always 
relieved  the  wounded  with  their  bounty  and  attentions. 

64.  This  disaster  was  not  forgotten  when  a  furious  conflag- 
ration damaged  the  capital  to  an  unusual  extent,  reducing  Mount 
Caslius  to  ashes.  "It  was  an  ill-starred  year,"  people  began  to 
say,  **  and  the  emperor's  purpose  of  leaving  Rome  must  have 
"  been  formed  under  evil  omens."  They  began  in  vulgar  fashion 
to  trace  iU-luck  to  guilt,  when  Tiberius  checked  them  by 
distributing  money  in  proportion  to  losses  sustained.  He 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  Senate  from  its  distinguished 
members,  and  was  applauded  by  the  populace  for  having 
assisted  with  his  liberality,  without  partiality  or  the  solicitations 
of  friends,  strangers  whom  he  had  himself  sought  out.  And 
proposals  were  sdso  made  that  Mount  Caelius  should  for  the 
future  be  called  Mount  Augustus,  inasmuch  as  when  all  around 
was  in  flames  only  a  single  statue  of  Tiberius  in  the  house  of 
one  Junius,  a  senator,  had  remained  uninjured.  This,  it  was 
said,  had  formerly  happened  to  Claudia  Quinta  ;  her  statue, 
which  had  twice  escaped  the  violence  of  fire,  had  been  dedicated 
by  our  ancestors  in  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  Gods  ;  hence  the 
Claud ii  had  been  accounted  sacred  and  numbered  among 
deities,  and  so  additional  sanctity  ought  to  be  given  to  a  spot 
where  heaven  showed  such  honour  to  the  emperor. 

65.  It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention   that    Mount 
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Caslius  wa3  anciently  known  by  the  n£une  of  Qnerquetulanus,* 
because  it  grew  oak  timber  in  abundance  ana  "Was  afterwards 
caUed  C^lius  by  Caele&  Vibenna,  who  led  the  Etruscan  people 
to  the  aid  of  Rome  and  had  the  place  given  him  as  a  possession 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus  or  by  some  other  of  the  kings.  As  to 
that  point  historians  differ ;  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  beyond  a  question 
that  Vibenna's  numerous  forces  established  themselves  in  the 
plain  beneath  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  that 
the  Tuscan  street  was  named  after  these  strangers. 

66.  But  though  the  zeal  of  the  nobles  and  the  bounty  of  the 
prince  brought  relief  to  suffering,  yet  every  day  a  stronger  and 
fiercer  host  of  informers  pursued  its  victims,  without  one  deviat- 
ing circumstance.  Quintilius  Varus,  a  rich  man  and  related  to 
the  emperor,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  Domitius  Afer,  the 
successful  prosecutor  of  Claudia  Pulchra.his  mother,  and  no  one 
wondered  that  the  needy  adventurer  of  many  years  who  had 
squandered  his  lately  gotten  recompense  was  now  preparing 
himself  for  fresh  iniquities.  That  Publius  Dolabella  should  have 
associated  himself  in  the  prosecution  was  a  marvel,  for  he  was 
of  illustrious  ancestry,  was  allied  to  Varus,  and  was  now  himself 
seeking  to  destroy  his  own  noble  race,  his  own  kindred.  The 
Senate  however  stopped  the  proceeding,  and  decided  to  wait  for 
the  emperor,  this  being  the  only  means  of  escaping  for  a  tune 
impending  horrors. 

67.  Caesar,  meanwhile,  after  dedicating  the  temples  in 
Campania,  warned  the  public  by  an  edict  not  to  disturb  his 
retirement  and  posted  soldiers  here  and  there  to  keep  off  the 
throngs  of  townsfolk.  But  he  so  loathed  the  towns  and  colonies 
and,  in  short,  every  place  on  the  mainland,  that  he  buried  him- 
self in  the  island  of  Capreae*  which  is  separated  by  three  miles  of 
strait  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  of  Sorrentum.t 
The  solitude  of  the  place  was,  I  believe,  its  chief  attraction,  for 
a  harbourless  sea  Surrounds  jLg^  even  for  a  small  vessel  it 
has  but  few  safe  retreats,  nor  can^ny  one  land  unknown  to  the 
sentries.  Its  air  in  winter  is  soft,  as  it  is  screened  by  a  mountain 
which  is  a  protection  Against  cutting  winds.  In  summer  it 
catches  the  western  breezes,  and  the  open  sea  round  it  renders 
it  most  delig:htfol.  It  commanded  too  a  prospect  of  the  most 
lovely  bay,  till  Vesuvius,  bursting  into  fiapies,  changed  the  face 
of  the  country.  Greeks,  so  tradition  savs,  occupied  those  parts 
and  Capreae  was  inhabited  by  the  TeleboL  Tiberius  had  by 
this  time  filled  the  island  with  twelve  country  houses,  each  with 
a  different  name  and  a  vast  structure  of  its  own.  Intent  as  he 
had  once  been  on  the  cares  of  state,  he  was  now  for  thoroughly 
unbending  himself  in  secret  profligacy  and  a  leisure  of  malignant 
schemes.  For  he  still  retained  that  rash  proneness  to  suspect 
and  to  believe,  which  even  at  Rome  Sejanus  used  to  foster,  and 
which  he  here  excited  yet  more  keenly,  no  longer  concealing  his 
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machinations  against  Agrippina  and  Nero.  Soldiers  hung  about 
them,^  and  every  message,  every  visit,  their  public  and  their 
private  life  were  I  may  say  regularly  chronicled.  And  persons 
were  actually  suborned  to  advise  them  to  fiee  to  the  armies  of 
Germany,  or  when  the  Forum  was  most  crowded,  to  clasp  the 
statue  of  the  Divine  Augustus  and  appeal  to  the  protection  of 
the  people  and  Senate.  These  counsels  they  disdained,  but 
they  were  charged  with  having  had  thoughts  of  acting  on 
them.  ^U'*^'* 

68.  The  year  of  the  consulship  of  y^ilanus  and  Silius  Nerva 
opened  with  a  foul  beginning.  A  Roman  knight  of  the  highest 
rank,  Titius  Sabinus,  was  dragged  to  prison  because  he  had  been- 
a  friend  of  Germanicus.  He  had  indeed  persisted  in  showing 
marked  respect  towards  his  wife  and  children,  as  their  visitor  at 
home,  their  companion  in  public,  the  solitary  survivor  of  so  many 
clients,  and  he  was  consequently  esteemed  by  the  good,  as  he  was  a 
tenoi^to  the  evil-minded.  Latinius  Latiaris,  Porcius  Cato,  PetKius 
Rufus,  and  Marcus  Opsins,  ex-praetors,  conspired  to  attack  mm, 
with  an  eye  to  the  consulship,  to  which  there  was  access  only 
through  Sejanus,  and  the  good  will  of  Sejanus  was  to  be  gained 
only  by  a  crime.  They  arranged  amongst  themselves  that 
Latiaris,  who  had  some  slight  acquaintance  with  Sabinus,  should 
devise  the  plot,  that  the  rest  should  be  present  as  witnesses,  and 
that  then  they  should  begin  the  prosecution.  Accordingly  Latiaris, 
after  first  dropping  some  casual  remarks,  went  on  to  praise  the 
fidelity  of  Sabinus  in  not  having,  like  others,  forsaken  after  its 
fall  the  house  of  which  he  had  been  the  friend  in  its  prosperity. 
He  also  spoke  highly  of  Germanicus  and  compassionately  of 
Agrippina.  Sabinus,  with  the  natural  softness  of  the  human 
heart  under  calamity,  burst  into  tears,  which  he  followed  up 
with  complaints,  and  soon  with  yet  more  daring  invective  against 
Sejanus,  against  his  cruelty,  pride  and  ambition.  He  did  not  spare 
even  Tiberius  in  his  reproaches.  That  conversation,  having 
united  them,  as  it  were,  in  an  unlawful  secret^  led  to  a  semblance 
of  closq  intimacy.  Henceforward  Sabinus  himself  sought 
Latiaris,  went  continually  to  his  house,  and  imparted  to  him 
his  griefs,  as  to  a  most  faithful  friend. 

69.  The  men  whom  1  have  named  now  consulted  how  these 
conversations  might  feUl  within  the  hearing  of  more  persons.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  preserve  the 
appearance  of  secrecy,  and,  if  witnesses  were  to  stand  behind 
the  doors,  there  was  a  fear  of  their  being  seen  or  heard,  or  of 
suspicion  casually  arising.  Three  senators  thrust  themselves 
into  the  space  between  the  roof  and  ceiling,  a  hiding-place  as 
shameful  as  the  treachery  was  execrable.  They  applied  their 
ears  to  apertures  and  crevices.  Latiaris  meanwhile  having  met 
Sabinus  in  the  streets,  drew  him  to  his  house  and  to  the  room, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  conimunicate  some  fresh  discoveries.  There 
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he  talked  mudi  about  past  and  impending  troubles  a  copious 
topic   indeedfi  and  about   fresh  horrors.      Sabinus*  spoke 


as 


before  and  at^eater  length,  as  sorrbw,  when  once  it  has  broken 
into  utterance,  is  the  harder  to  restrain.  Instantly  they  hastened 
to  accuse  him,  and  having  despatched  a  letter  to  the  emperor, 
they  informed  him  of  the  order  of  the  plot  and  of  their  own 
infamy.  Never  was  Rome  more  distracted  and  terror-stricken. 
Meetings,  conversations,  the  ear  of  friend  and  stranger  were 
alike  shunned ;  even  things  mute  and  lifeless,  the  very  roofs  and 
walls,  were  eyed  with  suspicion. 

'JO,  The  emperor  in  his  letter  on  the  first  of  January,  after 
offering  the  usual  prayers  for  the  new  year,  referred  to  Sabinus, 
whom  he  reproached  with  having  comipted  some  of  his  f reed- 
men  and  having  attempted  his  life,  and  he  claimed  vengeance  in 
no  obscure  language.  ^  It  was  decreed  without  hesitation,  and 
the  condemned  man  was  dragged  off,  exclaiming  as  loudly  as  he 
could,  with  head  covered  and  throat  tightly  bound,  "  that  this 
"  was  inaugurating  the  year ;  these  were  the  victims  slain  to 
"  Sejanus."  Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  wherever  his  words 
fell,  there  was  flight  and  solitude  ;  the  streets  and  public  places 
were  forsaken.  A  few  retraced  their  steps  and  again  showed  them- 
selves, shuddering  at  the  mere  fact  that  they  had  betrayed  alarm. 
"  What  day,''  they  asked,  "  will  be  without  some  execution,  when 
"  amid  sacrifices  and  prayers,  a  time  when  it  is  usual  to  refrain 
"even  from  a  profane  word,  the  chain  and  halter  are  intro- 
"  duced  ?  Tiberius  has  not  incurred  such  odium  blindly  ;  this 
"  is  a  studied  device  to  make  us  believe  that  there  is  no  reason 
"  why  the  new  magistrates  should  not  open  the  dungeons  as  well 
"  as  the  temple  and  the  altars."  Thereupon  there  came  a  letter 
of  thanks  to  them  for  having  punished  a  bitter  foe  to  the 
State,  and  the  emperor  further  added  that  he  had  an  anxious 
life,  that  he  apprehended  treachery  from  enemies,  but  he  men- 
tioned IK)  one  by  name.  Still  there  was  no  question  that  this 
was  aimed  at  Nero  and  Agrippina. 

71.  But  for  my  plan  of  referring  each  event  to  its  own  year, 
I  should  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  anticipate  matters  and  at  once 
relate  the  deaths  by  which  Latinius  and  Opsius  and  the  other 
authors  of  this  atrocious  deed  perished,  some  after  Caius 
became  emperor,  some  even  while  Tiberius  yet  ruled.  For 
although  he  would  not  have  the  instruments  of  his  wicked- 
ness destroyed  by  others,  he  frequently,  when  he  was  tired  of 
them,  and  fresh  ones  offered  themselves  for  the  same  ser- 
vices, flung  off  the  old,  now  become  a  mere  incubus.  But 
these  and  other  punishments  of  guilty  men  I  shall  describe  in 
due  course. 

Asinius  Gallus,  to  whose  children,  Agrippina  was  aunt,  then 
moved  that  the  emperor  should  be  requested  to  disclose  his 
apprehensions  to  the  Senate  and  allow  their  removal.    Of  all 
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his  virtues,  as  he  counted  them,  there  was  none  on  which 
Tiberius  so  prided  himself  as  his  ability  to  dissemble,  and  he 
was  therefore  the  more  irritated  at  an  attempt  to  expose  what 
he  was  hiding.  Sejanus  however  pacified  him,  not  out  of  love 
for  Gallus,  but  rather  to  wait  the  result  of  the  emperor's  waver- 
ing mood,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that,  though  slow  in  forming  his 
purpose,  yet  having  once  broken  through  his  reserve,  he  would 
follow  up  harsh  words  with  terrible  deeds. 

About  the  same  time  Julia  died,  the  granddaughter  of 
Augustus.  He  had  condemned  her  on  a  conviction  of  adultery 
and  had  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Trimerus,  not  far  from 
the  shores  of  Apulia.  There  she  endured  a  twenty  years'  exile, 
in  which  she  was  supported  by  relief  from  Augusta,  who  having 
overthrown  the  prosperity  of  her  step-children  by  secret  machi- 
nations, made  open  display  of  her  compassion  to  the  fallen 
family. 

72.  That  same  year  the  Frisii,  a  nation  beyond  the  Rhine, 
cast  off  peace,  more  because  of  our  rapacity  than  from  their 
impatience  of  subjection.  Dnisus  had  imposed  on  them  a 
moderate  tribute,  suitable  to  their  limited  resources,  the  fur- 
nishing of  ox  hides  for  military  purposes.  No  one  ever  severely 
scrutinized  the  size  or  thickness  till  Olennius,  a  first-rank  cen- 
turion, appointed  to  govern  the  Frisii,  selected  hides  of  wild 
bulls  as  the  standard  according  to  which  they  were  to  be 
supplied.  This  would  have  been  hard  for  any  nation,  and 
it  was  the  less  tolerable  to  the  Germans,  whose  forests 
abound  in  huge  beasts,  while  their  home  cattle  are  undersized. 
First  it  was  their  herds,  next  their  lands,  last,  the  per- 
sons of  their  wives  and  children,  which  they  gave  up  to 
bondage.  Then  came  angry  remonstrances,  and  when  they 
received  no  relief,  they  sought  a  remedy  in  war.  The  soldiers 
appointed  to  coUec't  the  tribute  were  seized  and  gibbeted. 
Olennius  anticipated  their  fury  by  flight,  and  found  refuge 
in  a  fortress,  named  Flevum,*  where  a  by  no  means  con- 
temptible force  of  Romans  and  allies  kept  guard  over  the 
shores  of  the  ocean. 

73.  As  soon  as  this  was  known  to  Lucius  Apronius,  pro- 
praetor of  Lower  Germany,  he  summoned  from  the  Upper  pro- 
vince the  legionary  veterans,  as  well  as  some  picked  auxiliary 
infantry  and  cavahy.  Instantly  conveying  both  armies  down  the 
Rhine,  he  threw  them  on  the  Frisii,  raising  at  once  the  siege  of 
the  fortress  and  dispersing  the  rebels  in  defence  of  their  own 
possessions.  Next,  he  b^gan  constructing  solid  roads  and  bridges 
over  the  neighbouring  estiiaries^or  the  passage  of  his  heavy 
troops,  and  meanwhile  having  found  a  ford,  he  ordered  the  cavalry 
of  the  Canninefates,  with  aU  the  German  infantry  which  served  with 
us,  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  Already  in  battle  array,  they 
\\'fere  beating  back  our  auxiliary  horse  as  well  as  that  of  the 
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legions  sent  to  support  them,  when  three  light  cohorts,  then  two 
more,  and  after  a  while  the  entire  cavalrv  were  sent  to  tiie  attack. 
They  were  strong  enough,  had  they  charged  altogether,  but 
coming  up,  as  they  did,  at  intervals,  they  did  not  give  fresh 
courage  to  the  repulsed  troops  and  were  themselves  carried 
away  in  the  panic  of  the  fugitives.  Apronius  entrusted  the  rest 
of  the  auxiliaries  to  Cethegus  Labeo,  the  commander  of  the 
fifth  legion,  but  he  too,  finding  his  men's  position  critical  and 
being  in  extreme  peril,  sent  messages  imploring  the  whole 
strength  of  the  legions.  The  soldiers  of  the  fifth  sprang  for- 
ward, drove  back  the  enemy  in  a  fierce  encounter,  and  saved 
our  cohorts  and  cavalry,  who  were  exhausted  by  their  wounds. 
But  the  Roman  general  did  not  attempt  vengeance  or  even 
bury  the  dead,  although  many  tribunes,  prefects,  and  first-rank 
centurions  had  fallen.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  ascertained 
from  deserters  that  nine  hundred  Romans  had  been  cut  to 
pieces  in  a  wood  called  Baduhenna,  after  prolonging  the  fight 
to  the  next  day,  and  that  another  body  of  four  hundred, 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  house  of  one  Cruptorix, 
once  a  soldier  in  our  pay,  fearing  betrayal,  had  perished  by 
mutual  slaughter. 

74.  The  Frisian  name  thus  became  famous  in  Germany, 
and  Tiberius  kept  our  losses  a  secret,  not  wishing  to  entrust  any 
one  with  the  war.  Nor  did  the  Senate  care  whether  dis- 
honour fell  on  the  extreme  frontiers  of  the  empire.  Fear  at 
home  had  filled  their  hearts,  and  for  this  they  sought  relief  in 
sycophancy.  And  so,  although  their  advice  was  asked  on  totally 
different  subjects,  they  decreed  an  altar  to  Clemency,  an  altar  to 
Friendship,  and  statues  round  them  to  Caesar  and  Sejanus,  both 
of  whom  they  earnestly  begged  with  repeated  entreaties  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  seen  in  public.  Still,  neither  of  them  would 
visit  Rome  or  even  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  they  thought 
it  enough  to  quit  the  island  and  show  themselves  on  the  opposite 
shores  of  Campania.  Senators,  knights,  a  number  of  the  city 
populace  fiocked  thither,  anxiously  looking  to  Sejanus,  approach 
to  whom  was  particularly  difficult  and  was  consequently  sought 
by  intrigue  and  by  complicity  in  his  counsels.  It  was  sufficiently 
clear  that  his  arrogance  was  increased  by  gazing  on  this  foul 
and  openly  displayed  servility.  At  Rome  indeed  hurrying  crowds 
are  a  familiar  sight,  and  from  the  extent  of  the  city  no  one 
f  knows  on  what  business  each  citizen  is  bent ;  but  there,  as  they 
lounged  in  promiscuous  crowds  in  the  fields  or  on  the  shore,  they 
had  to  bear  day  and  night  alike  the  patronising  smiles  and 
the  supercilious  insolence  of  hall -porters,  till  even  this  was 
forbidden  them,  and  those  whom  Sejanus  had  not  deigned  to 
accost  or  to  look  on,  returned  to  the  capital  in  alarm,  while  some 
felt  an  evil  joy,  though  there  hung  over  them  the  dreadful  doom 
of  that  ill-starred  friendship. 
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75.  Tiberius  meanwhile  having  himself  in  person  bestowed 
the  hand  of  his  granddaughter  Agrippina,  Germanicus's  daughter, 
on  Cneius  Domitius,  directed  the  marriage  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome.  In  selecting  Domitius  he  looked  not  only  to  his  ancient 
lineage,  but  also  to  his  alliance  with  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  for 
he  could  point  to  Octavia  as  his  grandmother  and  through  her 
to  Augustus  as  his  g^eat-uncle. 
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A.D.   29 — 31. 

1.  In  the  consulship  of  Rubellius  and  Fufius,  both  of  whom 
had  the  surname  Gen^inus,  died  in  an  advanced  old  age  Julia 
Augusta.  A  Claudia  by  birth  and  by  adoption  a  Livia  and  a  Julia, 
she  united  the  noblest  blood  of  Rome.  Her  first  marriage,  by 
which  she  had  children,  was  with  Tiberius  Nero,  who,  an  exile 
during  the  Perusian  war,  returned  to  Rome  when  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs. 
After  this  Caesar,  enamoured  of  her  beauty,  took  her  away  from 
her  husband,  whether  against  her  wish  is  uncertain.  So  im- 
patient was  he  that  he  brought  her  to  his  house  actually  preg- 
nant, not  allowing  time  for  her  confinement.  She  had  no  sub- 
sequent issue,  but  allied  as  she  was  through  the  marriage  of 
Agrippina  and  Germanicus  to  the  blood  of  Augustus,  her  great- 
grandchildren were  also  his.  In  the  purity  of  her  home  life  she 
was  of  the  ancient  type,  but  was  more  gracious  than  was  thought 
fitting  in  ladies  of  former  days.  An  imperious  mother  and  an 
amiable  wife,  she  was  a  match  for  the  diplomacy  of  her  husband 
and  the  dissimulation  of  her  son.  Her  funeral  was  simple,  and 
her  will  long  remained  unexecuted.  Her  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced from  the  Rostra  by  her  great-grandson,  Caius  Caesar, 
who  afterwards  succeeded  to  power. 

2.  Tiberius  however,  making  no  change  in  his  voluptuous 
life,  excused  himself  by  letter  for  his  absence  from  his  last  duty 
to  his  mother  on  the  ground  of  the  pressure  of  business.  He 
even  abridged,  out  of  moderation,  as  it  seemed,  the  honours 
which  the  Senate  had  voted  on  a  lavish  scale  to  her  memory', 
allowing  only  a  very  few,  and  adding  that  no  religious  worship 
was  to  be  decreed,  this  having  been  her  own  wish.  In  a  part 
of  the  same  letter  he  sneered  at  female  friendships,  with  an 
indirect  censure  on  the  consul  Fufius,  who  had  risen  to  dis- 
tinction through  Augusta's  partiality.  Fufius  was  indeed  a  man 
well  fitted  to  win  the  affection  of  a  woman ;  he  was  witty  too, 
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and  used  to   ridicule  Tiberius  with  those   bitter  jests  which 
the  powerful  remember  so  long. 

3.  This  at  all  events  was  the  beginning  of  an  unmitigated 
and  grinding  despotism.  As  long  indeed  as  Augusta  lived,  there 
yet  remained  a  refuge,  for  with  Tiberius  obedience  to  his  mother 
was  the  habit  of  a  life,  and  Sejanus  did  not  dare  to  set  himself 
above  a  parent's  authority.  Now,  so  to  say,  they  threw  off  the 
reins  and  let  loose  their  fury.  A  letter  was  sent,  directed  against 
Agrippina  and  Nero,  which  was  popularly  believed  to  have  been 
long  before  forwarded  and  to  have  been  kept  back  by  Augusta, 
as  it  was  publicly  read  soon  after  her  death.  It  contained 
expressions  of  studied  harshness,  yet  it  was  not  armed  rebel- 
lion or  a  longing  for  revolution,  but  unnatural  passions  and  pro- 
fligacy which  the  emperor  imputed  to  his  grandson.  Against  his 
daughter-in-law  he  did  not  dare  to  invent  this  much  ;  he  merely 
censured  her  insolent  tongue  and  defiant  spirit,  amid  the  panic- 
stricken  silence  of  the  Senate,  till  a  few  who  had  no  hope 
from  merit  (and  public  calamities  are  ever  used  by  individuals 
for  interested  purposes)  demanded  that  the  question  should 
be  debated.  The  mpst  eager  was  Cotta  Messalinus,  who  made 
a  savage  speech.  Still,  the  other  principal  senators,  and  espe- 
cially the  magistrates,  were  perplexed,  for  Tiberius,  notwith- 
standing his  furious  invective,  had  left  everything  else  in 
doubt 

4.  There  was  in  the  Senate  one  Junius  Rusticus,  who 
having  been  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  register  its  debates 
was  therefore  supposed  to  hive  an  insight  into  his  secret  pur- 
poses. This  man,  whether  through  some  fatal  impulse  (he  had 
indeed  never  before  given  any  evidence  of  courage)  or  a  mis- 
directed acuteness  which  made  him  tremble  at  the  uncertain 
future,  while  he  forgot  impending  perils,  attached  himself  to  the 
waverers,  and  warned  the  consuls  not  to  enter  on  the  debate. 
He  argued  that  the  highest  issues  turned  on  trivial  causes,  and 
that  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Germanicus  might  one  day  move 
the  old  man's  remorse.  At  the  same  moment  the  people,  bear- 
ing the  images  of  Agrippina  and  Nero,  thronged  round  the 
Senate-house,  and,  with  words  of  blessing  on  the  emperor,  kept 
shouting  that  the  letter  was  a  forgery  and  that  it  was  not  by  the 
prince's  will  that  ruin  was  being  plotted  against  his  house.  And 
so  Jthat  day  passed  without  any  dreadful  result. 

Fictitious  speeches  too  against  Sejanus  were  published  under 
the  names  of  ex-consuls,  for  several  persons  indulged,  all  the 
more  recklessly  because  anonymously,  the  caprice  of  their  ima- 
ginations. Consequently  the  wrath  of  Sejanus  was  the  more 
furious,  and  he  had  ground  for  alleging  that  the  Senate  dis- 
regarded the  emperor's  trouble ;  that  the  people  were  in  revolt ; 
that  speeches  in  a  new  style  and  new  resolutions  were  being 
heard  and  read.    What  remained  but  to  take  the  sword  and 
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choose  for  their  generals  and  emperors  those  whose  images  they 
had  followed  as  standards. 

5.  Upon  this  the  emperor,  after  repeating  his  invectives 
against  his  grandson  and  his  daughter-in-law  and  reprimanding 
the  populace  in  an  edict,  complained  to  the  Senate  that  by  the 
trick  of  one  senator  the  imperial  dignity  had  been  publicly 
flouted,  and  he  insisted  that,  after  all,  the  whole  matter  should 
be  left  to  his  exclusive  decision.  Without  further  deliberation, 
they  proceeded,  not  indeed  to  pronounce  the  final  sentence  (for 
this  was  forbidden),  but  to  declare  that  they  were  prepared  for 
vengeance,  and  were  restrained  only  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
sovereign. 

[The  chief  events  related  in  the  lost  portion  of  this  Book 
would  be  the  marriage  of  Sejanus  with  Livia,  Drusus's  widow, 
his  conspiracy,  his  fall,  and  death.  These  events  occupy  nearly 
three  years.] 

[The  following  chapter  is  a  mere  fragment.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable gap  after  the  first  sentence,  which  refers,  no  doubt,  to 
a  debate  in  the  Senate,  Then  follows,  as  it  seems,  the  report  of 
a  private  conversation.] 

6.  Forty-four  speeches  were  delivered  on  this  subject,  a  few 
of  which  were  prompted  by  fear,  most  by  the  habit  of  flattery. 


"  There  is  now  a  change  of  fortune,  and  even  he  who  chose 
**  Sejanus  to  be  his  colleague  and  his  son-in-law  excuses  his 
"  error.  As  for  the  rest,  tihe  m^n  whom  they  encouraged  by 
"  shameful  baseness,  they  now  wickedly  revile.  Which  is  the 
"  most  pitiable,  to  be  accused  for  friendship's  sake  or  to  have  to 
"  accuse  a  friend,  I  cannot  decide.  I  will  not  put  any  man's 
"  cruelty  or  compassion  to  the  test,  but,  while  I  am  free  and 
"  have  a  clear  conscience,  I  will  anticipate  peril.  I  implore  you 
"to  cherish  my  memory  with  joy  rather  than  with  sorro>y, 
"  numbering  me  too  with  those  who  by  a  noble  death  have  fled 
"  from  the  miseries  of  our  country." 

7.  Then  detaining  those  of  his  friends  who  were  minded  to 
stay  with  him  and  converse,  or,  if  otherwise,  dismissing  them, 
he  thus  spent  part  of  the  day,  and  with  a  numerous  circle  yet 
round  him,  all  gazing  on  his  fearless  face,  and  imagining  that 
there  was  still  time  to  elapse  before  the  last  scene,  he  fell  on  a 
sword  which  he  had'  concealed  in  his  robe.  The  emperor  did 
not  pursue  him  after  his  death  with  either  accusation  or  re- 
proach, although  he  had  heaped  a  number  of  foul  charges  on 
Blaesus. 

8.  Next  were  discussed  the  cases  of  Publius  Vitellius  and 
Pomponius  Secundus.  The  first  was  charged  by  his  accusers 
with  having  offered  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  of  which  he  \v'as 
prefect,  and  the  military  chest  in  aid  of  a  revolution.    Against 
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the  latter,  Considhis,  an  ex-prsetor,  alleged  intimacy  with  ^Elius 
Gallus,  who,  after  the  punishment  of  Sejanus,  had  fled  to  the 
gardens  of  Pomponius,  as  his  safest  refuge.  They  had  no  re- 
source in  their  peril  but  in  the  courageous  firmness  of  their 
brothers  who  became  their  sureties.  Soon,  after  several  adjourn- 
ments, Vitellius,  weary  ahke  of  hope  and  fear,  asked  for  a  pen- 
knife, avowedly,  for  his  literary  pursuits,  and  inflicted  a'  slight 
wound, in  his  veins,  and  died  at  last  of  a  broken  heart.  Pom- 
ponius, a  man  of  refined  manners  and  brilliant  genius,  bore  his 
adverse  fortune  with  resignation,  and  outlived  Tiberius. 

9.  It  was  next  decided  to  punish  the  remaining  children  of 
Sejanus,  though  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  subsiding,  and 
people  generally  had  been  appeased  by  the  previous  executions. 
Accordingly  they  were  carried  off  to  prison,  the  boy,  aware  of 
his  impending  doom,  and  the  little  girl,  who  was  so  unconscious 
that  she  continually  asked  what  was  her  oifence,  and  whither 
she  was  being  dragged,  saying  that  she  would  do  so  no  more, 
and  a  childish  chastisement  was  enough  for  her  correction. 
Historians  of  the  time  tell  us  that,  as  there  was  no  precedent 
for  the  capital  punishment  of  a  virgin,  she  was  violated  by  the 
executioner,  with  the  rope  on  her  neck.  Then  they  were 
strangled  and  their  bodies,  mere  children  as  they  were,  were 
flung  down  the  Gemoniae. 

10.  About  the  same  time  Asia  and  Achaia  were  alarmed  by 
a  prevalent  but  short-lived  rumour  that  Drusus,  the  son  of  Ger- 
manicus,  had  been  seen  in  the  Cyclades  and  subsequently  on 
the  mainland.  There  was  indeed  a  young  man  of  much  the 
same  age,  whom  some  of  the  emperor's  freedmen  pretended  to 
recognise,  and  to  whom  they  attached  themselves  with  a  treach- 
erous intent.  The  renown  of  the  name  attracted  the  ignorant, 
and  the  Greek  mind  eagerly  fastens  on  what  is  new  and  mar- 
vellous. The  story  indeed,  which  they  no  sooner  invented  than 
believed,  was  that  Drusus  had  escaped  from  custody,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  armies  of  his  father,  with  the  design  of  in- 
vading Egypt  or  Syria.  And  he  was  now  drawing  to  himself  a 
multitude  of  young  men  and  much  popular  enthusiasm,  enjoying 
the  present  and  cherishing  idle  hopes  of  the  future,  when  Pap- 
paeus  Sabinus  heard  of  the  affair.  At  the  time  he  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  Macedonia,  but  he  also  had  the  charge  of  Achaia. 
So,  to  forestall  the  danger,  let  the  story  be  true  or  false,  he 
hurried  by  the  bays  of  Torone  and  Thermae,*  then  passed  on  to 
Euboea,tan  island  of  the  iEgaean,to  Piraeus,  on  the  coast  of  Attica, 
thence  to  the  shores  of  Corinth  and  the  narrow  Isthmus,  and 
having  arrived  by  the  other  sea  at  Nicopolis,  a  Roman  colony,  he 
there  at  last  ascertained  that  the  man,  when  skilfully  questioned, 
had  said  that  he  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Silanus,  and  that,  after 
the  dispersion  of  a  number  of  his  followers,  he  had  embarked  on 
a  vessel,  intending,  it  seemed,  to  go  to  Italy,     Sabinus  sent  this 
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account  to  Tiberius,  and  of  the  origin  and  issue  of  the  afiair 
nothing  more  is  known  to  me. 

II.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  long  growing  feud  between 
the  consuls  broke  out.  Trio,  a  reckless  man  in  incurring  enmities 
and  a  practised  lawyer,  had  indirectly  censured  Regulus  as  having 
been  half-hearted  in  crushing  the  satellites  of  Sejanus.  Regulus, 
who,  unless  he  was  provoked,  loved  quietness,  not  only  repulsed 
his  colleague's  attack,  but  was  for  dragging  him  to  trial  as  a 
guilty  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy.  And  diough  many  of  the 
senators  implored  them  to  compose  a  quarrel  likely  to  end 
fatally,  they  continued  their  enmity  and  their  mutual  menaces, 
till  they  retired  from  office. 
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A.D.  32—37. 

1.  Cneius  Domitius  and  Camillus  Scribonianus  had  entered 
on  the  consulship  when  the  emperor,  after  crossing  the  channel 
which  divides  Capreae*  from  Surrentum,f  sailed  along  Campania, 
in  doubt  whether  he  should  enter  Rome,  or,  possibly,  simulating 
the  intention  of  going  thither,  because  he  had  resolved  other- 
wise. He  often  landed  at  points  in  the  neighbourhood,  visited 
the  gardens  by  the  Tiber,  but  went  back  again  to  the  cliffs  and 
to  the  solitude  of  the  sea  shores,  in  shame  at  the  vices  and  pro- 
fligacies into  which  he  had  plunged  so  unrestrainedly  that  in  the 
fashion  of  a  despot  he  debauched  the  children  of  free-born 
citizens.  It  was  not  merely  beauty  and  a  handsome  person 
which  he  felt  as  an  incentive  to  his  lust,  but  the  modesty  of 
childhood  in  some,  and  noble  ancestry  in  others.  Hitherto  un- 
known terms  were  then  for  the  first  time  invented,  derived  from 
the  abominations  of  the  place  and  the  endless  phases  of  sen- 
suality. Slaves  too  were  set  over  the  work  of  seeking  out  and 
procuring,  with  rewards  for  the  willing  and  threats  to  the  reluc- 
tant, and  if  there  was  resistance  from  a  relative  or  a  parent, 
they  used  violence  and  force,  and  actually  indulged  their  own 
passions  as  if  dealing  with  captives. 

2.  At  Rome  meanwhile,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  if 
Livia's  crimes  had  just  been  discovered  and  not  also  long  ago 
punished,  terrible  decrees  were  proposed  against  her  very  statues 
and  memory,  and  the  property  of  Sejanus  was  to  be  taken  from 
the  exchequer  and  transferred  to  the  imperial  treasury,  as  if  there 
was  any  difference.  The  motion  was  being  urged  with  extreme 
persistency,  in  almost  the  same  or  with  but  slightly  changed 
language,  by  such  men  as  Scipio,  Silanus,  and  Cassius,  when 
suddenly  Togonius  Gallus  intruding  his  own  obscurity  among 
illustrious  names,  was  heard  with  ridicule.  He  begged  the  em- 
peror to  select  a  number  of  senators,  twenty  out  of  whom  should 
be  chosen  by  lot  to  wear  swords  and  to  defend  his  person,  when- 
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ever  he  entered  the  Senate  House,  The  man  had  actually 
believed  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  asked  the  protection  of  one 
of  the  consuls,  so  that  he  might  go  in*  safety  from  Capreae  to 
Rome.  Tiberius  however,  who  usually  combined  jesting  and 
seriousness,  thanked  the  senators  for  their  goodwill,  but  asked 
who  could  be  rejected,  who  could  be  chosen .?  "  Were  they  always 
"  to  be  the  same,  or  was  there  to  be  a  succession  ?  Were  they  to 
"be  men  who  had  held  office  or  youths,  private  citizens  or 
"  officials  ?  Then,  again,  what  a  scene  would  be  presented  by 
"  persons  grasping  their  swords  on  the  threshold  of  the  Senate 
"  House  ?  His  life  was  not  of  so  much  worth  if  it  had  to  be  de- 
'*  fended  by  arms."  .  This  was  his  answer  to  Togonius,  guarded 
m  its  expression,  and  he  urged  nothing  beyond  the  rejection  of 
the  motion. 

3.  Junius  Gallio  however,  who  had  proposed  that  the  prae- 
torian soldiers,  after  having  served  their  campaigns,  should 
acquire  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  fourteen  rows  of  the  theatre, 
received  a  savage  censure.  Tiberius,  just  as  if  he  were  face  to 
face  with  him,  asked  what  he  had  to  do  with  the  soldiers,  who 
ought  not  to  receive  the  emperor's  orders  or  his  rewards  except 
from  the  emperor  himself.-*  He  had  really  discovered  something 
which  the  Divine  Augustus  had  not  foreseen.  Or  was  not  one  of 
Sejanus's  satellites  rather  seeking  to  sow  discord  and  sedition,  as 
a  means  of  prompting  ignorant  minds,  under  the  pretence  of 
compHment,  to  ruin  military  disciphne  ?  This  was  Gallio's  re- 
compense for  his  carefully  prepared  flattery,  with  immediate 
expulsion  from  the  Senate,  and  then  from  Italy.  And  as  men 
complained  that  he  would  endure  his  exile  with  equanimity, 
since  he  had  chosen  the  famous  and  lovely  island  of  Lesbos, 
he  was  dragged  back  to  Rome,  and  contined  in  the  houses  of 
different  officials. 

The  emperor  in  the  same  letter  crushed  Sextius  Paconianus, 
an  ex-praetor,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senators,  as  he  was  a  daring, 
mischievous  man,  who  pryed  into  every  person's  secrets,  and 
had  been  the  chosen  instrument  of  Sejanus  in  his  treacherous 
designs  against  Caius  Caesar.  When  this  fact  was  divulged, 
there  came  an  outburst  of  long-concealed  hatreds,  and  there  must 
have  been  a  sentence  of  capital  punishment,  had  he  not  himself 
volunteered  a  disclosure. 

4.  As  soon  as '  he  named  Latinius  Latiaris,  accuser  and 
accused,  both  alike  objects  of  execration,  presented  a  most  wel- 
come spectacle.  Latiaris,  as  I  have  related,  had  been  foremost 
in  contriving  the  ruin  of  Titius  Sabinus,  and  was  now  the  first  to 
pay  the  penalty.  By  way  of  episode,  Haterius  Agrippa  in- 
veighed against  the  consuls  of  the  previous  year  for  now  sitting 
silent  after  their  threats  of  impeaching  one  another.  "  It  mus<t 
be  fear,"  he  said,  "  and  a  guilty  conscience  which  are  acting  as 
a  bond  of  union.     But  the  senators  must  not  keep  back  what 
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they  have  heard."  R^lus  replied  that  he  was  awaiting  the 
opportunity  for  vengeance,and  meant  to  press  it  in  the  emperor's 
presence.  Ti-io's  answer  was  that  it  was  best  to  eflface  the  memory 
of  rivalries  between  colleagues,  and  of  any  words  uttered  in  quar- 
rels. When  Agrippa  still  persisted,  Sanquinius  Maximus,  one  of 
the  ex-consuls,  implored  the  Senate  not  to  increase  the  emperor's 
anxieties  by  seeking  further  occasions  of  bitterness,  as  he'  was 
himself  competent  to  provide  remedies.  This  secured  the  safety 
of  Regulus  and  the  postponement  of  Trio's  ruin.  Haterius  was 
hated  all  the  more.  Wan  with  untimely  slumbers  and  nights  of 
riot,  and  not  fearing  in  his  indolence  even  the  cruellest  of  princes, 
he  yet  plotted  amid  his  gluttony  and  lust  the  destruction  of 
illustrious  men. 

5.  Several  charges  were  next  brought,  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 
tunity ofifered,  against  Cotta  Messalinus,  the  author  of  every 
unusually  cruel  proposal,  and,  consequently,  regarded  with  in- 
veterate hatred.  He  had  spoken,  it  was  said,  of  Caius  Caesar, 
as  if  it  were  a  question  whether  he  was  a  man,  and  of  an  enter- 
tainment at  which  he  was  present  on  Augusta's  birthday  with 
the  priests,  as  a  funeral  banquet.  In  remonstrating  too  against 
the  influence  of  Marcus  Lepidus  and  Lucius  Arruntius,  with 
whom  he  bad  disputes  on  mamf  matters,  he  had  added  the  re- 
mark, "  They  will  have  the  Senate's  support ;  I  shall  have  that 
of  my  darling  Tiberius.''  But  the  leading  men  of  the  State 
failed  to  convict  him  on  all  the  charges.  \Vhen  they  pressed  the 
case,  he  appealed  to  the  emperor.  Soon  afterwards,  a  letter 
arrived,  in  which  Tiberius  traced  the  origin  of  the  friendship 
between  himself  and  Cotta,  enumerated  his  frequent  services,  and 
then  requested  that  words  perversely  misrepresented  and  the 
freedom  of  table  talk  might  not  be  construed  into  a  crime. 

6.  The  beginning  of  the  emperor's  letter  seemed  very 
striking.  It  opened  thus  :  "  May  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  de- 
"  stroy  me  more  miserably  than  I  feel  myself  to  be  daily  perishing, 
"  if  I  know  at  this  moment  what  to  write  to  you.  Senators,  how 
"to  write  it,  or  what,  in  short,  not  to  write."  So  completely  had 
his  crimes  and  infamies  recoiled,  as  a  penalty,  on  himself.  With 
profound  meaning  was  it  often  affirmed  by  the  greatest  teacher 
of  philosophy  that,  could  the  minds  of  tyrants  be  laid  bare,  there 
would  be  seen  gashes  and  wounds  ;  for,  as  the  body  is  lacerated 
by  scourging,  so  ia  the  spirit  by  brutality,  by  lust  and  by  evil 
thoughts.  Assuredly  Tiberius  was  not  saved  by  his  elevation  or 
his  solitude  from  having  to  confess  the  anguish  of  his  heart  and 
this  self- inflicted  punishment 

7.  Authority  was  then  given  to  the  Senate  to  decide  the  case  of 
Caecilianus,  one  of  its  members,  the  chief  witness  against  Cotta, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  the  same  penalty  should  be  inflicted  as  on 
Aruseius  and  Sanquinius,  the  accusers  of  Lucius  Arruntius. 
Nothing  ever  happened  to  Cotta  more  to  his  distinction.   ,0f 
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noble  birth,  but  beggared  by  extravagance  and  infamous  for  his 
excesses,  he  was  now  by  the  dignity  of  his  revenge  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  stainless  virtues  of  Arruntius. 

Quintus  Servaeus  and  Minucius  Thermus  were  next  arraigned. 
Servaeus  was  an  ex-praetor,  and  had  formerly  been  a  companion 
of  Germanicus  ;  Minucius  was  of  equestrian  rank,  and  both  had 
enjoyed,  though  discreetly,  the  friendship  of  Sejanus.  Hence 
they  were  the  more  pitied.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  denounced 
them  as  foremost  in  crime,  and  bade  Caius  Cestius,  the  elder, 
tell  the  Senate  what  he  had  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  letter. 
Cestius  undertook  the  prosecution.  And  this  was  the  most 
dreadful  feature  of  the  age,  that  leading  members  of  the  Senate, 
some  openly,  some  secretly  employed  themselves  in  the  very 
lowest  work  of  the  informer.  One  could  not  distinguish  between 
aliens  and  kinsfolk,  between  friends  and  strangers,  or  say  what 
was  quite  recent,  or  what  half- forgotten  from  lapse  of  time. 
People  were  incriminated  for  some  casual  remark  in  the  forum  or 
at  the  dinner-table,  for  every  one  was  impatient  to  be  the  first  to 
mark  his  victim,  some  to  screen  themselves,  most  from  being,  as 
it  were,  infected  with  the  contagion  of  the  malady. 

Minucius  and  Servaeus,  on  being  condemned,  went  over  to  the 
prosecution,  and  then  Julius  Africanus  with  Seius  Quadratus 
were  dragged  into  the  same  ruin.  Africanus  was  from  the  San- 
tones,  one  of  the  states  of  Gaul ;  the  origin  of  Quadratus  I  have 
not  ascertained.  Many  authors,  I  am  well  aware,  have  passed 
over  the  perils  and  punishments  of  a  host  of  persons,  sickened 
by  the  multiplicity  of  them,  or  fearing  that  what  they  had  them- 
selves found  wearisome  and  saddening,  would  be  equally  fatiguing 
to  their  readers.  For  myself,  I  have  lighted  on  many  facts  worth 
knowing,  though  other  writers  have  not  recorded  them. 

8.  A  Roman  knight,  Marcus  Terentius,  at  the  crisis  when  all 
others  had  hypocritically  repudiated  the  friendship  of  Sejanus, 
dared,  when  impeached  on  that  ground,  to  cling  to  it  by  the 
following  avowal  to  the  Senate  :  '*  In  my  position  it  is  perhaps 
"  less  to  my  advantage  to  acknowledge  than  to  deny  the  charge. 
"  Still,  whatever  is  to  be  the  issue  of  the  matter,  I  shall  admit  that 
"  I  was  the  friend  of  Sejanus,  that  I  anxiously  sought  to  be  such, 
"  and  was  delighted  when  I  was  successful.  I  had  seen  him  his 
"  father's  colleague  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and 
"  subsequently  combining  the  duties  of  civil  and  military  life, 
"  His  kinsfolk  and  connections  were  loaded  with  honours ;  in- 
"  timacy  with  Sejanus  was  in  every  case  a  powerful  recommenda- 
"  tion  to  the  emperor's  friendship.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  whom 
"he  hated,  had  to  struggle  with  danger  and  humiliation.  I  take 
"  no  individual  as  an  instance.  All  of  us  who  had  no  part  in  his 
"  last  design,  I  mean  to  defend  at  the  peril  of  myself  alone.  It 
"  was  really  not  Sejanus  of  Vulsinii,  it  was  a  member  of  the 
''  Claudian  and  Julian  houses,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  position  by 
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"  his  mairiage-alliance,  it  was  your  son-in-law,  Caesar,  your  part- 
"  ner  in  the  consulship,  the  man  who  administered  your  political 
"  functions,  whom  we  courted.  It  is  not  for  us  to  criticise  one 
"  whom  you  may  raise  above  all  others,  or  your  motives  for  so 
"  doing.  Heaven  has  intrusted  you  with  the  supreme  decision  of 
*'  affairs,  and  for  us  is  left  the  glory  of  obedience.  And,  again,  we 
"  see  what  takes  place  before  our  eyes,  who  it  is  on  whom  you 
"  bestow  riches  and  honours,  who  are  the  most  powerful  to  help 
"  or  to  injure.  That  Sejanus  was  such,  no  one  will  deny.  To 
*' explore  the  prince's  secret  thoughts,  or  any  of  his  hidden 
^' plans,  is  a  forbidden,  a  dangerous  thing,  nor  does  it  follow 
"  that  one  could  reach  them. 

"  Do  not.  Senators,  think  only  of  Sejanus's  last  day,  but  of  his 
sixteen  years  of  power.  We  actually  adored  a  Satrius  and  a 
"  Pomponius.  To  be  known  even  to  his  freedmen  and  hall-porters 
"  was  thought  something  very  grand.  What  then  is  my  meaning  } 
"  Is  this  apology  meant  to  be  offered  for  all  without  difference  and 
"discrimination  ?  No  ;  it  is  to  be  restricted  within  proper  limits. 
"  Let  plots  against  the  State,  murderous  designs  against  the  em- 
"  peror  be  punished.  As  for  friendship  and  its  obligations,  the 
"  same  principle  must  acquit  both  you,  Caesar,  and  us." 

9.  The  courage  of  this  speech  and  the  fact  that  there  had 
been  found  a  man  to  speak  out  what  was  in  all  people's  thoughts, 
had  such  an  effect  that  the  accusers  of  Terentius  were  sentenced 
to  banishment  or  death,  their  previous  offences  being  taken  into 
account.  Then  came  a  letter  from  Tiberius  against  Sextus 
Vestilius,  an  exrpraetor,  whom,  as  a  special  favourite  of  his 
brother  Drusus,  the  emperor  had  admitted  into  his  own  select 
circle.  His  reason  for  being  displeased  with  Vestilius  was  that 
he  had  either  written  an  attack  on  Caius  Caesar  as  a  profligate, 
or  that  Tiberius  believed  a  false  charge.  For  this  Vestilius  was 
excluded  from  the  prince's  table.  He  then  tried  the  knife  with 
his  aged  hand,  but  again  bound  up  his  veins,  opening  them  once 
more  however  on  having  begged  for  pardon  by  letter  and  received 
a  pitiless  answer.  After  him  a  host  of  persons  were  charged 
with  treason,  Annius  PoUio,  Appius  Silanus^Scauru^^Mamercus, 
Sabinus  Calvisius,  Vinicianus  too,  coupled  with  Pollio,  his  father, 
men  all  of  illustrious  descent,  some  too  of  the  highest  political 
distinction.  The  senators  were  panic-stricken,  for  how  few  of ' 
their  number  were  not  connected  by  alliance  or  by  friendship ' 
with  this  multitude  of  men  of  rank !  Celsus  however,  tribune  of 
a  city  cohort,  and  now  one  of  the  prosecutors,  saved  Appius  and 
Calvisius  from  the  peril.  The  emperor  postponed  the  cases  of 
Pollio,  Vinicianus,  and  Scaurus,  intending  to  try  them  himself 
with  the  Senate,  not  however  without  affixing  some  ominous 
marks  to  the  name  of  Scaurus. 

10.  Even  women  were  not  exempt  from  danger.    Where 
they  could  not  be  accused  of  grasping  at  political  power,  their 
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tears  were  made  a  crime.  Vitia,  an  aged  woman,  mother  of 
Fufius  Geminus,  was  executed  for  bewailing  the  death  of  her 
son.  Such  were  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate.  It  was  the  same 
with  the  emperor.  Vescularius  Atticus  and  Julius  Marinas 
were  hurried  off  to  execution,  two  of  his  oldest  friends,  men  who 
had  followed  him  to  Rhodes  and  been  his  inseparable  com- 
panions at  Capreae.  Vescularius  was  his  agent  in  the  plot 
against  Libo,  and  it  was  with  the  co-operation  of  Marinus  that 
Sejanus  had  ruined  Curtius  Atticus.  Hence  there  was  all  the 
more  joy  at  the  recoil  of  these  precedents  on  their  authors. 

About  the  same  time  Lucius  Piso,  the  pontiff,  died  a  natural 
death,  a  rare  incident  in  so  high  a  rank.  Never  had  he  by  choice 
proposed  a  servile  motion,  and,  whenever  necessity  was  too 
strong  for  him,  he  would  suggest  judicious  compromises.  His 
father,  as  I  have  related,  had  been  a  censor.  He  lived  to  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  had  won  in  Thrace  the  honour  of 
a  triumph.  But  his  chief  glory  rested  on  the  wonderful  tact 
with  which  as  city-prefect  he  handled  an  authority,  recently 
made  perpetual  and  all  the  more  galling  to  men  unaccustomed 
to  obey  it 

11.  In  former  days,  when  the  kings  and  subsequently  the 
chief  magistrates  went  from  Rome,  an  official  was  temporarily 
chosen  to  administer  justice  and  provide  for  emergencies,  so 
that  the  capital  might  not  be  left  without  government  it 
is  said  that  Denter  Romulius  was  appointed  by  Romulus, 
then  Numa  Marcius  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  Spurius  Lucretius 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Afterwards,  the  consuls  made  the 
appointment.  The  shadow  of  the  old  practice  still  survives, 
whenever  in  consequeiice  of  the  Latin  festival  some  one  is  de- 
puted to  exercise  the  consul's  functions.  And  Augustus  too 
during  the  civil  wars  gave  Cilnius  Maecenas,  a  Roman  knight, 
charge  of  everything  in  Rome  and  Italy.  When  he  rose  to 
supreme  power,  in  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  the  State 
and  the  slowness  of  legal  remedies,  he  selected  one  of  the  ex- 
consuls  to  overawe  the  slaves  and  that  part  of  the  population 
which,  unless  it  fears  a  strong  hand,  is  disorderly  and  reckless. 
Messala  Corvihus  was  the  first  to  obtain  the  of!ice,  which 
he  lost  within  a  few  days,  as  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  it. 
After  him  Taurus  Statilius,  though  in  advanced  years,  sustained 
it  admirably  ;  and  then  Piso,  after  twenty  years  of  similar  credit, 
was,  by  the  Senate's  decree,  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 

12.  A  motion  was  next  brought  forward  in  the  Senate  by 
Quintilianus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  respecting  an  alleged  book 
of  the  Sibyl.  Caninius  Gallus,  a  member  of  the  College  of  the 
Fifteen,  had  asked  that  it  might  be  received  among  the  other 
volumes  of  the  same  prophetess  by  a  decree  on  the  subject 
This  having  been  carried  by  a  division,  the  emperor  sent  a  letter 
in  which  he  gently  censured  the  tribune,  as  ignorant  of  ancient 
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usage  because  of  his  youth.  Gallus  he  scolded  for  having 
introduced  the  matter  in  a  thin  Senate,  notwithstanding  his 
long  experience  in  the  science  of  religious  ceremonies,  without 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  College  or  having  the  verses  read  and 
criticised,  as  was  usual,  by  its  presidents,  though  their  authen- 
ticity was  very  doubtful.  He  also  reminded  him  that,  as  many 
spurious  productions  were  current  under  a  celebrated  name, 
Augustus  had  prescribed  a  day  within  which  they  should  be 
deposited  with  the  city-praetor,  and  after  which  it  should  not  be 
lawful  for  any  private  person  to  hold  them.  The  same  regula- 
tions too  had  been  made  by  our  ancestors  after  the  burning  of 
the  Capitol  in  the  social  war,  when  there  was  a  search  throughout 
Samos,  Ilium,  Erythrae,and  even  in  Africa,  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
colonies  for  the  verses  of  the  Sibyl  (whether  there  were  but  one 
or  more)  and  the  priests  were  charged  with  the  business  of  dis- 
tinguishing, as  far  as  they  could  by  human  means,  what  were 
genuine.  Accordingly  the  book  in  question  was  now  also  sub- 
mitted to  the  scrutiny  of  the  College  of  the  Fifteen. 

13.  During  the  same  consulship  a  high  price  of  corn  almost 
brought  on  an  insurrection.  For  several  days  there  w^ere  many 
clamorous  demands  made  in  the  theatre  with  an  unusual  freedom 
of  language  towards  the  emperor.  This  provoked  him  to  cen- 
sure the  magistrates  and  the  Senate  for  not  having  used  the 
authority  of  the  State  to  put  down  the  people.  He  named  too  the 
corn-supplying  provinces,  and  dwelt  on  the  far  larger  amount  of 
grain  imported  by  himself  than  by  Augustus.  So  the  Senate 
drew  up  a  decree  in  the  severe  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  the 
consuls  issued  a  not  less  stringent  proclamation.  The  emperor's 
silence  was  not,  as  he  had  hoped,  taken  as  a  proof  of  patriotism, 
but  of  pride. 

14.  At  the  year's  close  Geminius,  Celsus  and  Pompeius, 
Roman  knights,  fell  beneath  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  Of  these 
Caius  Geminius,  by  lavish  expenditure  and  a  luxurious  life,  had 
been  a  friend  of  Sejanus,  but  with  no  serious  result.  Julius  Celsus, 
a  tribune,  while  in  confinement,  loosened  his  chain,  and  having 
twisted  it  around  him,  broke  his  neck  by  throwing  himself  in  an 
opposite  direction.  Rubrius  Fabatus  was  put  under  surveillance, 
on  a  suspicion  that,  in  despair  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  he  meant 
to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Parthians.  He  was,  at  any 
rate,  found  near  the  Straits  of  Sicily,  and,  when  dragged  back 
by  a  centurion,  he  assigned  no  adequate  reason  for  his  long 
joumey.  Still,  he  lived  on  in  safety,  thanks  to  forgetfulness 
rather  than  to  mercy. 

15.  In  the  consulship  of  Servius  Galba  and  Lucius  Sulla, 
the  emperor,iifter  having  long  considered  whom  he  was  to  choose 
to  be  husbands  for  his  granddaughters,  now  that  the  maidens 
were  of  marriageable  age,  selected  Lucius  Cassius  and  Marcus 
Vinicius.    Vinicius  was  of  provincial  descent ;  he  was  born  at 
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Cales,  his  father  and  grandfather  having  been  consuls,  and  his 
family,  on  the  other  side,  being  of  the  rank  of  knights.  He 
was  a  man  of  amiable  temper  and  of  cultivated  eloquence. 
Cassius  was  of  an  ancient  and  honourable,  though  plebeian 
house,  at  Rome.  Though  he  was  brought  up  by  his  father  under 
a  severe  training,  he  won  esteem  more  frequently  by  his  good- 
nature than  by  his  diligence.  To  him  and  to  Vinicius  the  emperor 
married  respectively  Drusilla  and  Julia,  Germanicus*s  daughters, 
and  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Senate,  with  a 
slightly  complimentary  mention  of  the  young  men.  He  next 
assigned  some  very  vague  reasons  for  his  absence,  then  passed 
to  more  important  matters,  the  ill-will  against  him  originating 
in  his  state  policy,  and  requested  that  Macro,  who  commanded 
the  praetorians,  with  a  few  tribunes  and  centurions,  might  accom- 
pany him  whenever  he  entered  the  Senate-house.  But  though  a 
decree  was  voted  by  the  Senate  on  a  liberal  scale  and  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  rank  or  numbers,  he  never  so  much  as 
went  near  the  walls  of  Rome,  much  less  the  State-council,  for  he 
would  often  go  round  and  avoid  his  native  city  by  circuitous 
routes. 

1 6.  Meanwhile  a  powerful  host  of  accusers  fell:  with  sudden 
fury  on  the  class  which  systematically  increase^  its  wealth  by 
usury  in  defiance  of  a  law  passed  by  Caesar  the  Dictator  defining 
the  terms  of  lending  money  and  of  holding  estates  in  Italy,  a 
law  long  obsolete  because  the  public  good  is  sacrificed  to  private 
interest.  The  curse  of  usury  was  indeed  of  old  standing  in 
Rome  and  a  most  frequent  cause  of  sedition  and  discord,  and 
it  was  therefore  repressed  even  in  the  early  days  of  a  less 
corrupt  morality.  First,  the  Twelve  Tables  prohibited  any  one 
from  exacting  more  than  lo  per  cent.,  when,  previously,  the 
rate  had  depended  on  the  caprice  of  the  wealthy.  Subse- 
quently, by  a  bill  brought  in  by  the  tribunes,  interest  was 
reduced  to  half  that  amount,  and  finally  compoxmd  interest 
was  wholly  forbidden.  A  check  too  was  put  by  several  enact- 
ments of  the  people  on  evasions  which,  though  continually 
put  down,  still,  through  strange  artifices,  reappeared.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  Gracchus,  the  praetor,  to  whose  jurisdiction 
the  inquiry  had  fallen,  felt  himself  compelled  by  the  niunber  of 
persons  endangered  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Senate.  In  their 
dismay  the  senators,  not  one  of  whom  was  free  from  similar  guilt, 
threw  themselves  on  the  emperor's  indulgence.  He  yielded,  and 
a  year  and  six  months  were  granted,  within  which  every  one 
was  to  settle  his  private  accounts  conformably  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

1 7.  Hence  followed  a  scarcity  of  money,  a  great  shock  being 
given  to  all  credit,  the  current  coin  too,  in  consequence  of  the 
conviction  of  so  many  persons  and  the  sale  of  their  property, 
being  locked  up  in  the  imperial  treasury  or  the  public  exche- 
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quer.  To  meet  this,  the  Senate  had  directed  that  every  creditor 
should  have  two-thirds  of  his  capital  secured  on  estates  in 
Italy.  Creditors  however  were  suing  for  payment  in  full,  and 
it  was  not  respectable  for  persons  when  sued  to  break  faith.  So, 
at  first,  there  were  clamorous  meetings  and  importimate  entreaties; 
then  noisy  applications  to  the  praetor's  court.  And,  the  very 
device  intended  as  a  remedy,  the  sale  and  purchase  of  estates, 
proved  the  contrary,  as  the  usurers  had  hoarded  up  all  their 
money  for  buying  land.  The  facilities  for  selling  were  followed 
by  a  fall  of  prices,  and  the  deeper  a  man  was  in  debt,  the  more 
reluctantly  did  he  part  with  his  property,  and  many  were 
utterly  ruined.  The  destruction  of  private  wealth  precipitated 
the  fail  of  rank  and  reputation,  till  at  last  the  emperor  interposed 
his  aid  by  distributing  throughout  the  banks  a  hundred  million 
sesterces,*  and  allowing  freedom  to  borrow  without  interest  for 
three  years,  provided  the  borrower  gave  security  to  the  State  in 
land  to  double  the  amount.  Credit  was  thus  restored,  and 
gradually  private  lenders  were  found.  The  purchase  too  of 
estates  was  not  carried  out  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Senate's 
decree,  rigour  at  the  outset,  as  usu^  with  such  matters,  becom- 
ing negligence  in  the  end. 

18.  Former  alarms  then  returned,  as  there  was  a  charge  of 
treason  against  Considius  Proculus.  While  he  was  celebrating 
his  birthday  without  a  fear,  he  was  hurried  before  the  Senate, 
condemned  and  instantly  put  to  death.  His  sister  Sancia  was 
outlawed,  on  the  accusation  of  Quintus  Pomponius,  a  restless 
spirit,  who  pretended  that  he  employed  himself  in  this  and  like 
practices  to  win  favour  with  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  alleviate 
the  perils  hanging  over  his  brother  Pomponius  Secundus. 

Pompeia  Macrina  too  was  sentenced  to  banishment  Her 
husband  Argolicus  and  her  father-in-law  Laco,  leading  men  of 
Achaia,  had  been  ruined  by  the  emperor.  Her  father  likewise, 
an  illustrious  Roman  knight,  and  her  brother,  an  ex-praetor, 
seeing  their  doom  was  near,  destroyed  themselves.  It  was  im- 
puted to  them  as  a  crime  that  their  great-grandfather  Theophanes 
of  Mitylene  had  been  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  and  that  after  his  death  Greek  flatter}' had  paid  him  divine 
honours. 

19.  Sextus  Marius,  the  richest  man  in  Spain,  was  next 
accused  of  incest  with  his  daughter,  and  thrown  headlong  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock.  To  remove  any  doubt  that  the  vastness 
of  his  wealth  had  proved  the  man's  ruin,  Tiberius  kept  his 
gold-mines  for  himself,  though  they  were  forfeited  to  the  State. 
Executions  were  now  a  stimulus  to  his  fury,  and  he  ordered  the 
death  of  all  who  were  lying  in  prison  under  accusation  of  com- 
plicity with  SejanuSi  There  lay,  singly  or  in  heaps,  the  un- 
numbered dead,  of  every  age  and  sex,  the  illustrious  with  the 
obscure.    Kinsfolk  and  friends  were  not  allowed  to  be  near 
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them,  to  weep  over  them,  or  even  to  gaze  on  them  too  long. 
Spies  were  set  round  them,  who  noted  the  sorrow  of  each 
mourner  and  followed  the  rotting  corpses,  till  they  were  dragged 
to  the  Tiber,  where,  floating  or  driven  on  the  bank,  no  one 
dared  to  bum  or  to  touch  them.  The  force  of  terror  had  utterly 
extinguished  the  sense  of  human  fellowship,  and,  with  the  growth 
of  cruelty,  pity  was  thrust  aside. 

20.  About  this  time  Caius  Caesar,  who  became  his  grand- 
father's companion  on  his  retirement  to  Capreae,  married  Claudia, 
daughter  of  Marcus  Silanus.  He  was  a  man  who  masked 
a  savage  temper  under  an  artful  guise  of  self-restraint,  and 
neitl^er  his  mother's  doom  nor  the  banishment  of  his  brothers 
extorted  from  him  a  single  utterance.  Whatever  the  humour  of 
the  day  with  Tiberius,  he  would  assume  the  like,  and  his  lan- 
guage differed  as  little.  Hence  the  fame  of  a  clever  remark  from 
the  orator  Passienus,  that  "  there  never  was  a  better  slave  or  a 
worse  master." 

I  must  not  pass  over  a  prognostication  of  Tiberius  respecting 
Servius  Galba,  then  consul.  Having  sent  for  him  and  sounded 
him  on  various  topics,  he  at  last  addressed  him  in  Greek  to 
this  effect :  "  You  too,  Galba,  will  some  day  have  a  taste  of 
"empire."  He  thus  hinted  at  a  brief  span  of  power  late  in  life, 
on  the  strength  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  astrologers, 
leisure  for  acquiring  which  he  had  had  at  Rhodes,  with  Thra- 
syllus for  instructor.  This  man's  skill  he  tested  in  the  following 
manner. 

21.  Whenever  he  sought  counsel  on  such  matters,  he  would 
make  use  of  the  top  of  the  house  and  of  the  confidence  of  one 
freedman,  quite  illiterate  and  of  great  physical  strength*  The 
man  always  walked  in  front  of  the  person  whose  science  Tiberius 
had  determined  to  test,  through  an  unfrequented  and  precipitous 
path  (for  the  house  stood  on  rocks),  and  then,  if  any  suspicion 
had  arisen  of  imposture  or  of  trickery,  he  hurled  the  astrologer 
into  the  sea  beneath,  that  no  one  might  live  to  betray  the  secret. 
Thrasyllus  accordingly  was  led  up  the  same  cliffs,  and  when  he 
had  deeply  impressed  his  questioner  by  cleverly  revealing  his 
imperial  destiny  and  future  career,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
had  also  thoroughly  ascertained  his  own  horoscope,  and  the 
character  of  that  particular  year  and  day.  After  surveying  the 
positions  and  relative  distances  of  the  stars,  he  first  paused, 
then  trembled,  and  the  longer  he  gazed,  the  more  was  he  agi- 
tated by  amazement  and  terror,  till  at  last  he  exclaimed  that  a 
perilous  and  well-nigh  fatal  crisis  impended  over  him.  Tiberius 
then  embraced  him  and  congratulated  him  on  foreseeing  his 
dangers  and  on  being  quite  safe.  Taking  what  he  had  said 
as  an  oracle,  he  retained  him  in  the  number  of  his  intimate 
friends. 

22.  When  I  hear  of  these  and  like  occurrences,  I  suspend 
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my  judgment  on  the  question  whether  it  is  fate  and  unchange- 
able necessity  or  chance  which  governs  the  revolutions  of  human 
affairs.  Indeed,  among  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  and  among 
their  disciples  you  will  find  conflicting  theories,  many  holding 
the  conviction  that  heaven  does  not  concern  .itself  with  the 
begmning  or  the  end  of  our  life,  or,  in  short,  with  mankind  at 
all ;  and  that  therefore  sorrows  are  continually  the  lot  of  the  good, 
happiness  of  the  wicked ;  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  bSieve 
that,  though  there  is  a  harmony  between  fate  and  events,  yet  it 
is  not  dependent  on  wandering  stars,  but  on  primary  elements, 
'nd  on  a  combination  of  natural  causes.  Still,  they  leave  us  the 
-opacity  of  choosing  our  life,  maintaining  that,  the  choice  once 
made,  there  is  a  fixed  sequence  of  events.  Good  and  evil,  again, 
are  not  what  vulgar  opinion  accounts  them  ;  many  who  seem  to 
be  struggling  with  adversity  are  happy ;  many,  amid  great  af- 
fluence, are  utterly  miserable,  if  only  the  first  bear  their  hard 
lot  with  patience,  and  the  latter  make  a  foolish  use  of  their 
prosperity. 

Most  men,  however,  cannot  part  with  the  belief  that  each 
person's  fixture  is  fixed  from  his  very  birth,  but  that  some  things 
happen  differently  from  what  has  been  foretold  through  the 
impostures  of  those  who  describe  what  they  do  not  know,  and 
that  this  destroys  the  credit  of  a  science,  clear  testimonies  to 
which  have  been  given  both  by  past  ages  and  by  our  own.  In 
fact,  how  the  son  of  this  same  Thrasyllus  predicted  Nero's  reign 
I  shall  relate  when  the  time  comes,  not  to  digress  too  far  from 
my  subject. 

23.  That  same  year  the  death  of  Asinius  Gallus  became 
known.  That  he  died  of  starvation,  there  was  not  a  doubt ; 
whether  of  his  own  choice  or  by  compulsion,  was  a  question. 
The  emperor  was  asked  whether  he  would  allow  him  to  be 
buried,  and  he  blushed  not  to  grant  the  favour,  and  actually 
blamed  the  accident  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the  accused 
before  he  could  be  convicted  in  his  presence.  Just  as  if  in  a 
three  years'  interval  an  opportunity  was  wanting  for  the  trial 
of  an  old  ex-consul  and  the  father  of  a  number  of  ex-consuls. 

Next  Drusus  perished,  after  having  prolonged  life  for  eight 
days  on  the  most  wretched  of  food,  even  chewing  the  stuffing  of 
his  bed.  According  to  some  writers,  Macro  had  been  instructed 
that,  in  case  of  Sejanus  attempting  an  armed  revolt,  he  was  to 
hurry  the  young  prince  out  of  the  confinement  in  which  he  was 
detained  in  the  Palace  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  people. 
Subsequently  the  emperor,  as  a  rumour  was  gaining  ground  that 
he  was  on  the  point  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  daughter-in-law 
and  his  grandson,  chose  to  be  merciless  rather  than  to  relent. 

24.  He  even  bitterly  reviled  him  after  his  death,  taunting 
him  with  nameless  abominations  and  with  a  spirit  bent  on  his 
family's  ruin  and  hostile  to  the  State.    And,  what  seemed  most 
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horrible  of  all,  he  ordered  a  daily  journal  of  all  that  he  said  and 
did  to  be  read  in  public.  That  there  had  been  spies  by  his  side 
for  so  many  years,  to  note  his  looks,  his  sighs,  and  even  his 
whispered  thoughts,  and  that  his  grandfather  could  have  heard 
read,  and  published  all,  was  scarce  credible.  But  letters  of 
Attius,  a  centurion,  and  Didymus,  a  freedman,  openly  exhibited 
the  names  of  slave  after  slave  who  had  respectively  struck  or 
scared  Dnisus  as  he  was  quitting  his  chamber.  The  centurion 
had  actually  added,  as  something  highly  meritorious,  his  own 
language  in  all  its  brutality,  and  some  utterances  of  the  dying 
man  in  which,  at  first  feigning  loss  of  reason,  he  imprecated  in 
seeming  madness  fearful  things  on  Tiberius,  and  then,  when 
hope  of  life  was  gone,  denounced  him  with  a  studied  and  ela- 
borate curse.  "  As  he  had  slain  a  daughter-in-law,  a  brother's 
"  son,  and  son's  sons,  and  filled  his  whole  house  with  bloodshed, 
"  so  might  he  pay  the  full  penalty  due  to  the  name  and  race  of 
"  his  ancestors  as  well  as  to  future  generations." 

The  Senate  clamorously  interrupted,  with  an  affectation  of 
horror,  but  they  were  penetrated  by  alarm  and  amazement  at 
seeing  that  a  hitherto  cunning  prince,  who  had  shrouded  his 
wickedness  in  mystery,  had  waxed  so  bold  as  to  remove,  so 
to  speak,  the  walls  of  his  house  and  display  his  grantlson  under 
a  centurion's  lash,  amid  the  buffetings  of  slaves,  craving  in  vain 
the  last  sustenance  of  life. 

25.  Men's  grief  at  all  this  had  not  died  away  when  news 
was  heard  of  Agrippina.  She  had  lived  on,  sustained  by  hope,  I 
suppose,  after  the  destruction  of  Sejanus,  and,  when  she  found  no 
abatement  of  horrors,  had  voluntarily  perished,  though  possibly 
nourishment  was  refused  her  and  a  fiction  concocted  of  a  death 
that  might  seem  self-chosen.  Tiberius,  it  is  certain,  vented  his 
wrath  in  the  foulest  charges.  He  reproached  her  with  un- 
chastity,  with  having  had  Asinius  Gallus  as  a  paramour  and 
being  driven  by  his  death  to  loathe  existence.  But  Agrippina, 
who  could  not  endure  equality  and  loved  to  domineer,  was 
with  her  masculine  aspirations  far  removed  from  the  frailties 
of  women.  The  emperor  further  observed  that  she  died  on 
the  same  day  on  which  Sejanus  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his 
crime  two  years  before,  a  fact,  he  said,  to  be  recorded ;  and 
he  made  it  a  boast  that  she  had  not  been  strangled  by  the  halter 
and  flung  down  the  Gemonian  steps.  He  received  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  it  was  decreed  that  on  the  go%'ent80ftth  of  October, 
the  day  on  which  both  perished,  through  all  future  years,  an 
offering  should  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter. 

26.  Soon  afterwards  Cocceius  Nerva,  a  man  always  at  the 
emperoi-'s  side,  a  master  of  law  both  divine  and  human,  whose 
position  was  secure  and  health  sound,  resolved  to  die.  Tiberius, 
as  soon  as  he  knew  it,  sat  by  him  and  asked  his  reasons,  adding 
intreaties,  and  finally  protesting  that  it  would  be  a  burden  on 
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his  conscience  and  a  blot  on  his  reputation,  if  the  most  inti- 
mate of  his  friends  were  to  fly  from  life  without  any  cause  for 
death.  Nerva  turned  away  from  his  expostulations  and  per- 
sisted in  his  abstinence  from  all  food.  Those  who  knew  his 
thoughts  said  that  as  he  saw  more  closely  into  the  miseries  of 
the  State,  he  chose,  in  anger  and  alarm,  an  honourable  death, 
while  he  was  yet  safe  and  unassailed. 

Meanwhile  Agrippina's  ruin,  strange  to  say,  dragged  Plancina 
with  it  Formerly  the  wife  of  Cneius  Piso,  and  one  who  had 
openly  exulted  at  the  death  of  Germanicus,  she  had  been  saved, 
when  Piso  fell,  by  the  intreaties  of  Augusta,  and  not  less  by  the 
enmity  of  Agrippina.  When  hatred  and  favour  had  alike  passed 
away,  justice  asserted  itself.  Pursued  by  charges  universally 
notorious,  she  suffered  by  her  own  hand  a  penalty  tardy  rather 
than  undeserved. 

27.  Amid  the  many  sorrows  which  saddened  Rome,  one 
cause  of  grief  was  the  marriage  of  Julia,  Drusus's  daughter  and 
Nero's  late  wife,  into  the  humbler  family  of  Rubellius  Blandus, 
whose  grandfather  many  remembered  as  a  Roman  knight  from 
Tibur.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  death  of  -<Elius  Lamia,  who, 
after  being  at  last  released  from  the  farce  of  governing  Syria, 
had  becoiq0Le  city-prefect,  was  celebrated  with  the  honours  of  a 
censor's  funeral  He  was  a  man  of  illustrious  descent,  and 
in  a  hale  old  age ;  and  the  fact  of  the  province  having  been 
withheld  gained  him  additional  esteem.  Subsequently,  on  the 
death  of  Flaccus  Pomponius,  propraetor  of  Syria,  a  letter  from 
the  emperor  was  read,  in  which  he  complained  that  all  the  best 
men  who  were  fit  to  command  armies  declined  the  service,  and 
that  he  was  thus  necessarily  driven  to  intreaties,  by  which  some 
of  the  ex-consuls  might  be  prevailed  on  to  take  provinces.  He 
forgot  that  Arruntius  had  been  kept  at  home  now  for  ten  years, 
that  he  might  not  go  to  Spain. 

That  same  year  Marcus  Lepidus  also  died.  I  have  dwelt  at 
sufficient  length  on  his  moderation  and  wisdom  in  my  earlier 
hooks,  and  I  need  not  further  enlarge  on  his  noble  descent. 
Assuredly  the  family  of  the  -^milii  has  been  rich  in  good 
citizens,  and  even  the  members  of  that  house  whose  morals  were 
corrupt,  still  lived  with  a  certain  splendour. 

28.  During  the  consulship  of  Paulus  Fabius  and  Lucius 
Vitellius,  the  bird  called  the  phoenix,  after  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  appeared  in  Egypt  and  furnished  the  most  learned  men  of 
that  country  and  of  Greece  with  abundant  matter  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  marvellous  phenomenon.  It  is  my  wish  to  make 
known  all  on  which  they  agree  with  several  things,  questionable 
enough  indeed,  but  not  too  absurd  to  be  noticed. 

That  it  is  a  creature  sacred  to  the  sun,  differing  from  all 
other  birds  in  its  beak  and  in  the  tints  of  its  plumage,  is  held 
unanimously  by  those  who  have  described  its  nature.  As  to  the 
number  of  years  it  lives,  there  are  various  accounts.   The  general 
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tradition  says  five  hundred  years.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  seen 
at  intervals  of  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  years,  and  that 
the  former  birds  flew  into  the  city  called  Heliopolis  successively 
in  the  reigns  of  Sesostris,  Amasis,  and  Ptolemy,  the  third  king 
of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  with  a  multitude  of  companion  birds 
marvelling  at  the  novelty  of  the  appearance.  But  all  antiquity 
is  of  course  obscure.  From  Ptolemy  to  Tiberius  was  a  period 
of  less  than  fiw&Jiuad*ed  years.  Consequently  some  have  sup- 
posed that  this  was  a  spurious  phoenix,  not  from  the  regions  of 
Arabia,  and  with  none  of  the  instincts  which  ancient  tradition 
has  attributed  to  the  bird.  For  when  the  number  of  years  is 
completed  and  death  is  near,  the  phoenix,  it  is  said,  builds  a  nest 
in  the  land  of  its  birth  and  infuses  into  it  a  germ  of  life  from 
which  an  offspring  arises,  whose  first  care,  when  fledged,  is  to 
bury  its  father.  This  is  not  rashly  done,  but  taking  up  a  load  of 
myrrh  and  having  tried  its  strength  by  a  long  flight,  as  soon  as 
it  is  equal  to  the  burden  and  to  the  journey,  it  carries  its  father's 
body,  bears  it  to  the  altar  of  the  Sun,  and  leaves  it  to  the  flames. 
All  this  is  full  of  doubt  and  legendary  exaggeration.  Still,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  bird  is  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt. 

29.  Rome  meanwhile  being  a  scene  of  ceaseless  bloodshed, 
Pomponius  Labeo,  who  was,  as  I  have  related,  governor  of 
Moesia,  severed  his  veins  and  let  his  life  ebb  from  him.  His 
wife,  Paxaea,  emulated  her  husband.  What  made  such  deaths 
eagerly  sought  was  dread  of  the  executioner,  and  the  fact  too 
that  the  condemned,  besides  forfeiture  of  their  property,  were 
deprived  of  burial,  while  those  who  decided  their  fate  them- 
selves, had  their  bodies  interred,  and  their  wills  remained  valid, 
a  recompense  this  for  their  despatch.  The  emperor,  however, 
argued  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  that  it  had  been  the  practice  of 
our  ancestors,  whenever  they  broke  off  an  intimacy,  to  forbid  the 
person  their  house,  and  so  put  an  end  to  fiiendship.  "This 
"  usage  he  had  himself  revived  in  Labeo's  case,  but  Labeo,  being 
"  pressed  by  charges  of  maladministration  in  his  province  and 
"other  crimes,  had  screened  his  guilt  by  bringing  odium  on 
"  another,  and  had  groundlessly  alarmed  his  wife,  who,  though 
"  criminal,  was  still  free  from  danger." 

Mamercus  Scaurus  was  then  for  the  second  time  impeached, 
a  man  of  distinguished  rank  and  ability  as  an  advocate,  but  of 
infamous  life.  He  fell,  not  through  the  friendship  of  Sejanus, 
but  through  what  was  no  less  powerful  to  destroy,  the  enmity  of 
Macro,  who  practised  the  same  arts  more  secretly.  Macro's 
information  was  grounded  on  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  written  by 
Scaurus,  from  which  he  cited  some  verses  which  might  be 
twisted  into  allusions  to  Tiberius.  But  Servilius  and  Cornelius, 
his   accusers,  alleged  adultery  with  Livia  and  the  practice  of 
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forestalled  the  fatal  sentence  at  the  persuasion  of  his  wife  Sextia, 
who  urged  him  to  die  and  shared  his  death.       » 

30.  Still  the  informers  Were  punished  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  Servilius  and  Cornelius,  for  example,  whom 
the  destruction  of  Scaurus  had  made  notorious,  were  outlawed 
and  transported  to  some  islands  for  having  taken  money  from 
Vdrius  Ligur  for  dropping  a  prosecution.  Abudius  Ruso  too, 
who  had  been  an  aedile,  in  seeking  to  imperil  Lentulus  Gae- 
tulicus,  under  whom  he  had  commanded  a  legion,  by  alleging 
that  he  had  fixed  on  a  son  of  Sejanus  for  his  son-in-law,  was  him- 
self actually  condemned  and  banished  from  Rome.  Gaetulicus 
at  this  time  was  in  charge  of  the  legions  of  Upper  Germany,  and 
had  won  from  them  singular  affection,  as  a  man  of  unbounded 
kindliness,  moderate  in  his  strictness,  and  popular  even  with 
the  neighbouring  army  through  his  father-in-law,  Lucius  Apro-  | 
nius.  Hence  rumour  persistently  affirmed  that  he  had  ventured 
to  send  the  emperor  a  letter,  reminding  him  that  his  alliance 
with  Sejanus  had  not  originated  in  his  own  choice,  but  in  the 
advice  of  Tiberius ;  that  he  was  himself  as  liable  to  be  deceived 
as  Tiberius,  and  that  the  same  mistake  ought  not  to  be  held 
innocent  in  the  prince  and  be  a  source  of  ruin  to  others.  His 
loyalty  was  still  untainted  and  would  so  remain,  if  he  was  not^ 
assailed  by  any  plot.  A  successor  he  should  accept  as  an  an^ 
nouncement  of  his  doom.  A  compact,  so  to  say,  ought  to  be 
sealed  between  them,  by  which  he  should  retain  his  province,' 
and  the  emperor  be  master  of  all  else.  Strange  as  this  story 
was,  it  derived  credibility  from  the  fact  that  Gaetulicus  alone 
of  sdl  connected  with  Sejanus  lived  in  safety  and  in  high  favour, 
Tiberius  bearing  in  mind  the  people's  hatred,  his  own  extreme 
age  and  how  his  government  rested  more  on  prestige  than  on 
power. 

31.  In  the  consulship  of  Gains  Cestius  and  Marcus  Ser- 
vilius, some  Parthian  nobles  came  to  Rome,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  king  Artabanus.  Dread  of  Germanicus  had 
made  that  prince  faithful  to  the  Romans  and  just  to  his  people, 
but  he  subsequently  changed  this  behaviour  for  insolence 
towards  us  and  tyranny  to  his  subjects.  He  was  elated  by  the 
wars  which  he  had  successfully  waged  against  the  surrounding 
nations,  while  he  disdained  the  aged  and,  as  he  thought,  un- 
warlike  Tiberius,  eagerly  coveting  Armenia,  over  which,  on  the 
death  of  Artaxias,  he  placed  Arsaces,  his  eldest  son.  He  further 
added  insult,  and  sent  envoys  to  reclaim  the  treasures  left  by 
Vonones  in  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Then  too  he  insisted  on  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  Persia  and  Macedonia,  and  intimated, 
with  a  vainglorious  threat,  that  he  meant  to  seize  on  the  country 
possessed  by  Cyrus  and  afterwards  by  Alexander. 

The  chief  adviser  of  the  Parthians  in  sending  the  secret 
embassy  was   Sinnaces,  a  man   of  distinguished  family  and 
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corresponding  wealth.  Next  in  influence  was  Abdus,  an  eunuch,  a 
class  which,  far  from  being  despised  among  barbarians,  actually 
possesses  power.  These,  with  some  other  nobles  whom  they 
admitted  to  their  counsels,  as  there  was  not  a  single  Arsacid 
whom  they  could  put  on  the  throne,  most  of  the  family  having 
been  murdered  by  Artabanus  or  being  under  age,  demanded 
that  Phraates,  son  of  king  Phraates,  should  be  sent  from  Rome. 
"  Only  a  name,"  they  said,  "  and  an  authority  were  wanted ; 
"  only,  in  fact,  that,  with  Caesar's  consent,  a  scion  of  the  house 
"  of  Arsaces  should  show  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates." 

32.  This  suited  the  wishes  of  Tiberius.  He  provided  Phra- 
ates with  what  he  needed  for  assuming  his  father's  sovereignty, 
while  he  clung  to  his  purpose  of  regulating  foreign  affairs  by  a 
crafty  policy  and  keeping  war  at  a  distance.  Artabanus  mean- 
while, hearing  of  the  treacherous  arrangement,  was  one  moment 
perplexed  by  apprehension,  the  next  fired  with  a  longing  for 
revenge.  With  barbarians,  indecision  is  a  slave's  weakness; 
prompt  action  king-like.  But  now  expediency  prevailed,  and  he 
invited  Abdu^  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  to  a  banquet,  and 
disabled  him  by  a  lingering  poison  ;  Sinnaces  he  put  off  by  pre- 
texts and  presents,  and  also  by  various  employments.  Phraates 
meanwhile,  on  arriving  in  Syria,  where  he  threw  off  the  Roman 
fashions  to  which  for  so  many  years  he  had  been  accustomed,  and 
adapted  himself  to  Parthian  habits,  unable  to  endure  the  customs 
of  his  country,  was  carried  off  by  an  illness.  Still,  Tiberius  did 
not  relinquish  his  purpose.  He  chose  Tiridates,  of  the  same 
stock  as  Artabanus,  to  be  his  rival,  and  the  Iberian  Mithridates 
to  be  the  instrument  of  recovering  Armenia,  having  reconciled 
him  to  his  brother  Pharasmanes,  who  held  the  throne  of  that 
country.  He  then  intrusted  the  whole  of  his  eastern  pohcy  to 
Lucius  Vitellius.  The  man,  I  am  aware,  had  a  bad  name  at 
Rome,  and  many  a  foul  story  was  told  of  him.  But  in  the 
government  of  provinces  he  acted  with  the  virtue  of  ancient 
times.  He  returned,  and  then,  through  fear  of  Caius  Caesar  and 
intimacy  with  Claudius,  he  degenerated  into  a  servility  so  >  base 
that  he  is  regarded  by  an  after-generation  as  the  type  of  the  most 
degrading  adulation.  The  beginning  of  his  career  was  lorgottea 
in  its  end,  and  an  old  age  of  infamy  effaced  the  virtues  of  youth, 

33.  Oi  the  petty  chiefs  Mithridates  was  the  first  to  persuade 
Pharasmanes  to  aid  his  enterprise  by  stratagem  and  force,  and 
agents  of  corruption  were  found  who  tempted  the  servants  of 
Arsaces  into  crime  by  a  quantity  of  gold.  At  the  same  instant 
the  Iberians  burst  into  Armenia  with  a  huge  host,  and  captured 
the  city  of  Artaxata.  Artabanus,  on  hearing  this,  made  his  son 
Orodes  the  instrument  of  vengeance.  He  gave  him  the  Parthian 
army  and  despatched  men  to  jiire  auxiliaries.  Pharasmanes,  on 
the  other  hand,  allied  himself  with  the  Albanians,  and  procured 
aid  from  the  Sarmatae,  whose  highest  chiefs  took  bribes  from 
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both  sides,  after  the  fashion  of  their  countrymen,  and  engaged 
themselves  in  conflicting  interests.  But  the  Iberians,  who  were 
masters  of  the  various  positions,  suddenly  poured  the  Sarmatae 
into  Armenia  by  the  Caspian  route.  Meanwhile  those  who  were 
coming  up  to  the  support  of  the  Parthians  were  easily  kept  back, 
all  other  approaches  having  been  closed  by  the  enemy  except 
one,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  on  the  Albanian  frontier, 
which  summer  rendered  difficult,  as  there  the  shallows  are  flooded 
by  the  force  of  the  Etesian  gales.  The  south  wind  in  winter 
rolls  back  the  waves,  and  when  the  sea  is  driven  back  upon 
itself,  the  shallows  along  the  coast  are  exposed. 

34.  Meantime,  while  Orodes  was  without  an  ally,  Pharas- 
manes,  now  strengthened  by  reinforcements,  challenged  him  to 
battle,  taunted  him  on  his  refusal,  rode  up  to  his  camp  and 
harassed  his  foraging  parties.  He  often  hemmed  him  in  with 
his  picquets  in  the  fashion  of  a  blockade,  till  the  Parthians, 
who  were  unused  to  such  insults,  gathered  round  the  king  and 
demanded  battle.  Their  sole  strength  was  in  cavalry  ;  Pharas- 
manes  was  also  powerful  in  infantry,  for  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians,  inhabitmg  as  they  did  a  densely  wooded  country, 
were  more  inured  to  hardship  and  endurance.  They  claim  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Thessalians,  at  the  period  when 
Jason,  after  the  departure  of  Medea  and  the  children  born  of 
her,  returned  subsequently  to  the  empty  palace  of  /Eetes,  and 
the  vacant  kingdom  of  Colchi.  They  have  many  traditions 
connected  with  his  name  and  with  the  oracle  of  Phrixus.  No 
one  among  them  would  think  of  sacrificing  a  ram,  the  animal 
supposed  to  have  conveyed  Phrixus,  whether  it  was  really  a  ram 
or  the  figure-head  of  a  ship. 

Both  sides  havingljeen  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  Parthian 
leader  expatiated  on  the  empire  of  the  East,  and  the  renown  of 
the  Arsacids,  in  contrast  to  the  despicable  Iberian  chief  with  his 
hireling  soldiery.  Pharasmanes  reminded  his  people  that  they 
had  been  free  from  Parthian  domination,  and  that  the  grander 
their  .aims,  the  more  glory  they  would  win  if  victorious,  the  more 
disgrace  and  peril  they  would  incur  if  they  turned  their  backs. 
He  pointed,  as  he  spoke,  to  his  own  menacing  array,  and  to  the 
Median  bands  with  their  golden  embroidery;  warriors,  as  he 
said,<on  one  side,  spoil  on  me  other. 

35.  Among  the  Sarmatse  the  general's  voice  was  not  alone 
to  be  heard.  They  encouraged  one  another  not  to  begin  the 
battle  with  volleys  of  arrows;  they  must,  they  said,  anticipate 
attack  by  a  hand  to  hand  charge.  Then  followed  every  variety 
of  conflict.  The  Parthians,  accustomed '  to  pursue  or'  fly  with 
equal  science,  deployed  their  squadrons,  and  sought  scope  for 
their  missiles.  The  Sarmatae,  throwing  aside  their  bows,  which 
at  a  shorter  range  are  effective,  rushed  on  with  pikes  and  swords. 
Sometimes,  as  in  a  cavalry-action,  there  would  be  alternate 
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advances  and  retreats,  then,  again,  close  fighting,  in  which, 
breast  to  breast,  with  the  clash  of  arms,  they  repulsed  the  foe 
or  were  themselves  repulsed.  And  now  the  Albanians  and 
Iberians  seized,  and  hurled  the  Parthians  from  their  steeds, 
and  embarrassed  their  enemy  with  a  double  attack,  pressed  as 
they  were  by  the  cavalry  on  the  heights  and  by  the  nearer  blows 
of  the  infantry.  Meanwhile  Pharasmanes  and  Orodes,  who,  as 
they  cheered  on  the  brave  and  supported  the  wavering,  were 
conspicuous  to  all,  and  so  recognised  each  other,  rushed  to  the 
combat  with  a  shout,  with  javelins,  and  galloping  chargers. 
Pharasmanes  with  the  greater  impetuosity,  for  he  pierced  his 
enemy's  helmet  at  a  stroke.  But  he  could  not  repeat  the  blow, 
as  he  was  hurried  onwards  by  his  horse,  and  Orodes  was  pro- 
tected by  the  bravest  of  his  guards.  A  rumour  that  he  was 
slain,  which  was  believed  by  mistake,  struck  panic  into  the 
Parthians,  and  they  yielded  the  victory. 

36.  Artabanus  very  soon  marchea  with  the  whole  strength 
of  his  kingdom,  intent  on  vengeance.  The  Iberians  from  "their 
knowledge  of  the  country  fought  at  an  advantage.  Still  Arta- 
banus did  not  retreat  till  Vitellius  had  assembled  his  legions  and, 
by  starting  a  report  that  he  meant  to  invade  Mesopotamia, 
raised  an  alarm  of  war  with  Rome.  Armenia  was  then  aban- 
doned, and  the  fortunes  of  Artabanus  were  overthrown,  Vitellius 
persuading  his  subjects  to  forsake  a  king  who  was  a  tyrant  in 
peace,  and  ruinously  unsuccessful  in  war.  And  so  Sinnaces, 
whose  enmity  to  the  prince  I  have  already  mentioned,  drew 
into  actual  revolt  his  father  Abdageses  and  others,  who  had  been 
secretly  in  his  counsel,  and  were  now  after  their  continued 
disasters  more  eager  to  fight  By  degrees,  many  flocked  to 
him  who,  having  been  kept  in  subjection  by  fear  rather  than  by 
goodwill,  took  courage  as  soon  as  they  found  leaders. 

Artabanus  had  now  no  resources  but  in  some  foreigners  who 
guarded  his  person,  men  exiled  from  their  own  homes,  who 
had  no  perception  of  honour,  or  any  scruple  about  a  base  act, 
mere  hireling  instruments  of  crime.  With  these  attendants 
he  hastened  his  flight  into  the  remote  country  on  the  borders  of 
Scythia,  in  the  hope  of  aid,  as  he  was  connected  by  marriage 
alliances  with  the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmanians.  Meantime  the 
Parthians,  he  thought,  indulgent  as  they  are  to  an  absent 
prince,  though  restless  under  his  presence,  might  turn  to  a 
better  mind. 

37.  Vitellius,  as  soon  as  Artabanus  had  fled  and  his  people 
were  inclined  to  have  a  new  king,  urged  Tiridates  to  seize  the 
advantage  thus  offered,  and  then  led  the  main  strength  of  the 
legions  and  the  allies  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  While 
they  were  sacrificing,  the  one,  after  Roman  custom,  offering  a 
swine,  a  ram  and  a  bull ;  the  other,  a  horse  which  he  had  duly 
prepared  as  a  propitiation  to  the  river-god,  they  were  informed 
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by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  that  the  Euphrates,  without  any 
violent  rains,  was  of  itself  rising  to  an  immense  height,  and  that 
the  white  foam  was  curling  into  circles  like  a  diadem,  an  omen  of 
a  prosperous  passage.  Some  explained  it  with  more  subtlety,  of 
a  successful  commencement  to  the  enterprise,  which,  however, 
would  not  be  lasting,  on  the  ground,  that  though  a  confident 
trust  might  be  placed  in  prognostics  given  in  the  earth  or  in  the 
heavens,  the  fluctuating  character  of  rivers  exhibited  omens 
which  vanished  the  same  moment. 

A  bridge  of  boats  having  been  constructed  and  the  army 
having  crossed,  the  first  to  enter  the  camp  was  Omospades, 
with  several  thousand  cavalry.  Formerly  an  exile,  he  had 
rendered  conspicuous  aid  to  Tiberius  in  the  completion  of  the 
Dalmatic  war,  and  had  for  this  been  rewarded  with  Roman 
citizenship.  Subsequently,  he  had  again  sought  the  friendship 
of  his  king,  by  whom  he  had  been  raised  to  high  honour,  and 
appointed  governor  of  the  plains,  which,  being  surrounded  by  the 
waters  of  those  famous  rivers,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  have 
received  the  name  of  Mesopotamia.  Soon  afterwards,  Sinnaces 
reinforced  the  army,  and  Abdageses,  the  mainstay  of  the  party, 
came  with  the  royal  treasure  and  what  belonged  to  the  crown. 
Vitellius  thought  it  enough  to  have  displayed  3ie  arms  of  Rome, 
and  he  then  bade  Tiridates  remember  his  grandfather  Phraates, 
and  his  foster-father  Caesar,  and  all  that  was  glorious  in  both  of 
them,  while  the  nobles  were  to  show  obedience  to  their  king, 
and  respect  for  us,  each  maintaining  his  honour  and  his  loyalty. 
This  done,  he  returned  with  the  legions  to  Syria. 

38.  I  have  related  in  sequence  the  events  of  two  summer- 
campaigns,  as  a  relief  to  the  reader's  mind  from  our  miseries  at 
home.  Though  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  destruction  of 
Sejanus,  neither  time,  intreaties,  nor  sated  gratification,  all  which 
have  a  soothing  effect  on  others,  softened  Tiberius,  or  kept  him 
from  punishing  doubtful  or  forgotten  offences  as  most  flagrant 
and  recent  crimes.  Under  this  dread,  Fulcinius  Trio,  unwilling 
to  face  an  onslaught  of  accusers,  inserted  in  his  will  several 
terrible  imputations  on  Macro  and  on  the  emperor's  principal 
freedmen,  while  he  taunted  the  emperor  himself  with  the  mental 
decay  of  old  age,  and  the  virtual  exile  of  continuous  retire- 
ment. Tiberius  ordered  these  insults,  which  Trio's  heirs  had 
suppressed,  to  be  publicly  read,  thus  showing  his  tolerance  of 
free  speech  in  others  and  despising  his  own  shame,  or,  possibly, 
because  he  had  long  been  ignorant  of  the  villanies  of  Sejanus, 
and  now  wished  any  remarks,  however  reckless,  to  be  pub- 
lished, and  so  to  ascertain,  through  invective,  if  it  must  be 
so,  the  truth,  which  flattery  obscures.  About  the  same  time 
Granius  Marcianus,  a  senator,  who  was  accused  of  treason 
by  Caius  Gracchus,  laid  hands  on  himself.    Tarius  Gratianus 
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too,  an  ex-praetor,  was  condemned  under  the  same  law  to  capital 
punishment. 

39.  A  similar  fate  befell  Trebellienus  Rufus  and  Sextius 
Paconianus.  Trebellienus  perished  by  his  own  hand;  Paconianus 
was  strangled  in  prison  for  having  there  written  some  lampoons 
on  the  emperor.  Tiberius  received  the  news,  no  longer  parted 
by  the  sea,  as  he  had  been  once,  or  through  messengers  from  a 
distance,  but  in  close  proximity  to  Rome,  so  that  on  the  same 
day,  or  after  the  interval  of  a  single  night,  he  could  reply  to  the 
despatches  of  the  consuls,  and  almost  behold  the  bloodshed  as 
it  streamed  from  house  to  house,  and  the  strokes  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. 

At  the  year's  close  Poppaeus  Sabinus  died,  a  man  of  some- 
what humble  extraction,  who  had  ripen  by  his  friendship  with 
two  emperors  to  the  consulship  and  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
During  twenty-four  years  he  had  the  charge  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provinces,  not  for  any  remarkable  ability,  but  because  he 
was  equal  to  business  and  was  not  too  great  for  it. 

40.  Quintus  Plautius  and  Sextus  Papinius  were  the  next 
consuls.  The  fact  that  that  year  Lucius  Aruseius  was  put  to 
death  did  not  strike  men  as  anything  horrible,  from  their 
familiarity  with  evil  deeds.  But  there  was  a  panic  when  Vibule- 
nus  Agrippa,  a  Roman  knight,  as  soon  as  his  accusers  had  finished 
their  case,  took  from  his  robe,  in  the  very  Senate-house,  a  dose  of 
poison,  drank  it  off,  and,  as  he  fell  expiring,  was  hurried  away  to 
prison  by  the  prompt  hands  of  lictors,  where  the  neck  of  the 
now  lifeless  man  was  crushed  with  the  halter.  Even  Tigranes, 
who  had  once  ruled  Armenia  and  was  now  impeached,  did  not 
escape  the  punishment  of  an  ordinary  citizen  on  the  strength  of 
his  royal  title, 

Caius  Galba  meanwhile  and  the  Blaesi  perished  by  a  volun- 
tary death ;  Galba,  because  a  harsh  letter  from  the  emperor 
forbade  him  to  have  a  province  allotted  to  him ;  while,  as  for  the 
Blaesi,  the  priesthoods  intended  for  them  during  the  prosperity 
of  their  house,  Tiberius  had  withheld,  when  that  prosperity  ^vas 
shaken,  and  now  conferred,  as  vacant  offices,  on  others.  This 
they  understood  as  a  signal  of  their  doom,  and  acted  on  it. 

iEmilia  Lepida  too,  whose  marriage  with  the  younger  Drusus 
I  have  already  related,  who,  though  she  had  pursued  her  husband 
with  ceaseless  accusations,  remained  unpunished,  infamous  as 
she  was,  as  long  as  her  father  Lepidus  lived,  subsequently  fell  a 
victim  to  the  informers  for  adultery  with  a  slave.  There  was 
no  question  about  her  guilt,  and  so  without  an  attempt  at  defence 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life. 

41.  At  this  same  time  the  Clitae,  a  tribe  subject  to  the  Cap- 
padocian  Archelaus,  retreated  to  the  heights  of  Mount  Taurus, 
because  they  were  compelled  in  Roman  fashion  to  render  an 
account  of  their  revenue  and  submit  to  tribute.    There  they 
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defended  themselves  by  means  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
against  the  king's  unwarlike  troops,  till  Marcus  Trebellius,  whom 
Viteilius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  sent  as  his  lieutenant  with  four 
thousand  legionaries  and  some  picked  auxiliaries,  surrounded 
with  his  lines  two  hills  occupied  by  the  barbarians,  the  lesser  of 
which  was  named  Cadra,  the  other  Davara.  Those  who  dared 
to  sally  out,  he  reduced  to  surrender  by  the  sword,  the  rest  by 
drought. 

Tiridates  meanwhile,  with  the  consent  of  the  Parthians,  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  Nicephorium,  Anthemusias  and  the  other 
cities,  which  having  been  founded  by  Macedonians,  claim  Greek 
names,  also  of  the  Parthian  towns  Halus  and  Artemita.  There 
was  a  rivalry  of  joy  among  the  inhabitants  who  detested  Arta- 
banus,  bred  as  he  had  been  among  the  Sc>thians,  for  his  cruelty, 
and  hoped  to  find  in  Tiridates  a  kindly  spirit  from  his  Roman 
training. 

42.  Seleucia,  a  powerful  and  fortified  city  which  had  never 
lapsed  into  barbarism,  but  had  clung  loyally  to  its  founder 
Seleucus,  assumed  the  most  marked  tone  of  flattery.  Three 
hundred  citizens,  chosen  for  wealth  or  wisdom,  form  a  kind  of 
senate,  and  the  people  have  powers  of  their  own.  When  both 
act  in  concert,  they  look  with  contempt  on  the  Parthians  ;  as 
soon  as  they  are  at  discord,  and  the  respective  leaders  invite  aid 
for  themselves  against  their  rivals,  the  ally  summoned  to  help  a 
faction  crushes  them  alL  This  had  lately  happened  in  the  reign 
of  Artabanus,  who,  for  his  own  interest,  put  the  people  at  the 
mercy  of  the  nobles.  As  a  fact,  popular  government  almost 
amounts  to  freedom,  while  the  rule  of  the  few  approaches  closely 
to  a  monarch's  caprice. 

Seleucia  now  celebrated  the  arrival  of  Tiridates  with  all  the 
honours  paid  to  princes  of  old  and  all  which  modem  times,  with 
a  more  copious  inventiveness,  have  devised.  Reproaches  were 
at  the  same  time  heaped  on  Artabanus,  as  an  Arsacid  indeed  on 
his  mother's  side,  but  as  in  all  else  degenerate.  Tiridates  gave 
the  government  of  Seleucia  to  the  people.  Soon  afterwards,  as 
he  was  deliberating  on  what  day  he  should  inaugurate  his  reign, 
he  received  letters  from  Phraates  and  Hiero,  who  held  two  very 
powerful  provinces,  imploring  a  brief  delay.  It  was  thought 
best  to  wait  for  men  of  such  commanding  influence,  and  mean- 
while Ctesiphon,  the  seat  of  empire,  was  their  chosen  destination. 
But  as  they  postponed  their  coming  from  day  to  day,  the  Surena, 
in  the  presence  of  an  approving  throng,  crowned  Tiridates, 
according  to  the  national  usage,  with  the  royal  diadem. 

43.  And  now  had  he  instantly  made  his  way  to  the  heart  of 
the  country  and  to  its  other  tribes,  the  reluctance  of  those  who 
wavered,  would  have  been  overpowered,  and  all  to  a  man  would 
have  yielded.  By  besieging  a  fortress  into  which  Artabanus  had 
conveyed  his  treasure  and  his  concubines,  he  ga\'e  them  time  to 
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disown  their  compact.  Phraates  and  Hiero,  with  others  who  had 
not  united  in  celebrating  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation,  some 
from  fear,  some  out  of  jealousy  of  Abdageses,  who  then  ruled 
the  court  and  the  new  king,  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Arta- 
banus. They  found  him  in  Hyrcania,  covered  with  filth  and 
procuring  sustenance  with  his  bow.  He  was  at  first  alarmed 
under  the  impression  that  treachery  was  intended,  but  when  tbey 
pledged  their  honour  that  they  had  come  to  restore  to  him  his 
dominion,  his  spirit  revived,  and  he  asked  what  the  sudden 
change  meant.  Hiero  then  spoke  insultingly  of  the  boyish  years 
of  Tiridates,  hinting  that  the  throne  was  not  held  by  an  Arsacid, 
but  that  a  mere  empty  name  was  enjoyed  by  a  feeble  creature 
bred  in  foreign  effeminacy,  while  the  actual  power  was  in  the 
house  of  Abdageses. 

'  44.  An  experienced  king,  Artabanus  knew  that  men  do  not 
necessarily  feign  hatred  because  they  are  false  in  friendship. 
He  delayed  only  while  he  was  raising  auxiliaries  in  Scythia,  and 
then  pushed  on  in  haste,  thus  anticipating  the  plots  of  enemies 
and  the  fickleness  of  friends.  Wishing  to  attract  popubu*  sym- 
pathy, he  did  not  even  cast  off  his  miserable  garb.  He  stooped 
to  wiles  and  to  entreaties,  to  anything  indeed  by  which  he  might 
allure  the  wavering  and  confirm  the  willing. 

He  was  now  approaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Seleucia  with 
a  large  force,  while  Tiridates,  dismayed  by  the  rumour  and  then  by 
the  king's  presence  in  person,  was  divided  in  mind,  and  doubted 
whether  he  should  march  against  him  or  prolong  the  war  by 
delay.  Those  who  wished  for  battle  with  its  prompt  decision 
argued  that  ill-arrayed  levies  fatigued  by  a  long  march  could  not 
even  in  heart  be  thoroughly  united  in  obedience,  traitors  and 
enemies,  as  they  had  lately  been,  to  the  prince  whom  now  again 
they  were  supporting.  Abdageses,  however,  advised  a  retreat 
into  Mesopotamia.  There,  with  a  river  in  their  firont,  they 
might  in  the  interval  summon  to  their  aid  the  Armenians  and 
Elymaeans  and  other  nations  in  their  rear,  and  then,  reinforced 
by  allies  and  troops  which  would  be  §ent  by  the  Roman  general, 
they  might  try  the  fortune  of  war.  This  advice  prevaSed,  for 
Abdageses  had  the  chief  influence  and  Tiridates  was  a  coward  in 
the  face  of  danger.  But  tlieir  retreat  resembled  a  flight.  The 
Arabs  made  a  beginning,  and  then  the  rest  went  to  their  homes  or 
to  the  camp  of  Artabanus,  till  Tiridates  returned  to  Syria  with  a 
few  followers  and  thus  relieved  all  from  the  disgrace  of  desertioa 

45.  That  same  year  Rome  suffered  from  a  terrible  fire,  and 
part  of  the  circus  near  the  Aventine  hill  was  burnt,  as  well  as  the 
Aventine  quarter  itself.  This  calamity  the  emperor  turned  to 
his  own  glory  by  paying  the  values  of  the  houses  and  blocks  ol 
tenements.  A  hundred  million  of  sesterces  *  was  expended  in 
this  munificence,  a  boon  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  populace, 
as  Tiberius  was  rather  sparing  in  btiilding  at  his  private  expense. 
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He  raised  only  two  structures  even  at  the  public  cost,  the  temple 
of  Au^stus  and  the  stage  of  Pompey's  theatre,  and  when  these 
were  completed,  he  did  not  dedicate  them,  either  out  of  con- 
tempt  for  popularity  or  from  his  extreme  age.  Four  commis- 
sioners, all  husbands  of  the  emperor's  granddaughters — Cneius 
Domitius,  Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus  Vinicius,  Rubellius  Blandus 
—were  appointed  to  assess  the  damage  in  each  case,  and  Pub- 
lius  Petronius  was  added  to  their  number  on  the  nomination  of 
the  consuls.  Various  honours  were  devised  and  decreed  to  the 
emperor  to  the  best  of  every  one's  ability.  It  is  a  question  which  of 
these  he  rejected  or  accepted,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was  so  near. 

For  soon  afterwards  TilDcrius's  last  consuls,  Cneius  Acer- 
ronius  and  Caius  Pontius,  entered  on  office,  Macro's  power  being 
now  excessive.  Every  day  the  man  cultivated  more  assiduously 
than  ever  the  favour  of  Caius  Cassar,  which,  indeed,  he  had  never 
neglected,  and,  after  the  death  of  Claudia,  who  had,  as  I  have 
related,  been  married  to  Caius,  he  had  prompted  his  wife  Ennia 
to  inveigle  the  young  prince  by  a  pretence  of  love,  and  to  bind 
him  by  an  engagement  of  marriage,  and  the  lad  provided  he  could 
secure  the  throne,  shrank  from  no  conditions.  For  though 
he  was  of  an  excitable  temper,  he  had  thoroughly  learnt  the 
falsehoods  of  hypocrisy  under  the  loving  care  of  his  grand- 
father. 

46,  This  the  emperor  knew,  and  he  therefore  hesitated 
about  bequeathing  the  empire,  first,  between  his  grandsons.  Of 
these,  the  son  of  Drusus  was  nearest  in  blood  and  natural  affec- 
tion, but  he  was  still  in  his  childhood.  Germanicus's  son  was 
in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  enjoyed  the  people's  favour,  a 
reason  for  having  his  grandfather's  hatred*  Tiberius  had  even 
thought  of  Claudius,  as  he  was  of  sedate  age  and  had  a  taste 
for  liberal  culture,  but  a  weak  intellect  was  against  him.  If 
however  he  were  to  seek  a  successor  outside  of  his  house,  he 
feared  that  the  memory  of  Augustus  and  the  name  of  the  Caesars 
would  become  a  laughing>stock  and  a  scorn.  It  was,  in  fact, 
not  so  much  popularity  in  the  present  for  which  he. cared  as  for 
glory  in  the  future. 

Perplexed  in  mind,  exhausted  in  body,  he  soon  left  to  destiny 
a  question  to  which  he  w£^?  unequal,  though  he  threw  out  some 
hints  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  he  foresaw  what  was 
to  come.  He  taunted  Macro,  in  no  obscure  terms,  with  forsaking 
the  setting  and  looking  to  the  rising  sun.  Once  too  when 
Caius  Caesar  in  a  casual  conversation  ridiculed  Lucius  Sulla,  he 
predicted  to  him  that  he  would  have  all  Sulla's  vices  and  none  of 
his  virtues.  At  the  same  moment  he  embraced  the  younger  of 
his  two  grandsons  with  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  noting  the  savage 
face  of  the  other,  said,  "  You  will  slay  this  boy,  and  will  be 
"  yourself  slain  by  another."  But  even  while  his  strength  was  fast 
failing  he  gave  up  none  of  his  debaucheries.     In  his  sufferings 
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he  would  simulate  health,  and  was  wont  to  jest  at  the  arts  of  the 
physician  and  at  all  who,  after  the  age  of  thirty,  require  another 
man's  advice  to  distinguish  between  what  is  beneficial  or  hurtful 
to  then:  constitutions. 

47.  At  Rome  meanwhile  were  being  sown  the  seeds  of 
bloodshed  to  come  even  after  Tiberius's  death.  Acutia,  for- 
merly the  wife  of  Publius  Vitellius,  had  been  accused  of 
treason  by  Laelius  Balbus.  When  on  her  condemnation  a  re- 
ward was  being  voted  to  her  prosecutor,  Junius  Otho,  tribune 
of  the  people,  interposed  his  veto.  Hence  a  feud  between 
Vitellius  and  Otho,  ending  in  Otho's  banishment.  Then  Albu- 
cilla,  notorious  for  the  number  of  her  lovers,  who  had  been 
married  to  Satrius  Secundus,  the  betrayer  of  the  late  conspiracy, 
was  charged  with  irreverence  towards  the  emperor.  With  her 
were  involved  as  her  accomplices  and  paramours  Cneius  Do- 
mitius,  Vibius  Marsus  and  Lucius  Arruntius.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  illustrious  rank  of  Domitius.  Marsus  too  was 
distinguished  by  the  honours  of  his  ancestors  and  by  his  own 
attainments.  It  was,  however,  stated  in  the  notes  of  the  pro- 
ceedings furnished  to  the  Senate  that  Macro  had  superintended 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses  and  the  torture  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  letter  from  the  emperor  against 
the  defendants  caused  a  suspicion  that,  while  he  was  very 
feeble  and  possibly  ignorant  of  the  matter,  the  charge  was  to 
a  great  extent  invented  to  gratify  Macro's  well-known  enmity 
against  Arruntius. 

48.  And  so  Domitius  and  Marsus  prolonged  their  lives, 
Domitius,  preparing  his  defence,  Marsus,  having  apparently 
resolved  on  starvation.  AiTuntius,  when  his  friends  advised 
delay  and  temporising,  replied  that  "  the  same  conduct  was  not 
"becoming  in  all  persons.  He  had  had  enough  of  life,  and 
"all  he  regretted  was  that  he  had  endured  amid  scorn  and 
"  peril  an  old  age  of  anxious  fears,  long  detested  by  Sejanus, 
"  now  by  Macro,  always,  indeed,  by  some  powerful  minister,  not 
"  for  any  fault,  but  as  a  man  who  could  not  tolerate  gross  iniqui- 
"  ties.  Granted  the  possibility  of  passing  safely  through  the 
"  few  last  days  of  Tiberius.  How  was  he  to  be  secure  under  the 
"  youth  of  the  coming  sovereign  ?  Was  it  probable  that,  when 
"  Tiberius  with  his  long  experience  of  affairs  was,  under  the 
"  influence  of  absolute  power,  wholly  per\'erted  and  changed, 
"Caius  Caesar,  who  had  hardly  completed  his  boyhood,  was 
•'  thoroughly  ignorant  and  bred  under  the  vilest  training,  would 
•*  enter  on  a  tetter  course,  with  Macro  for  his  guide,  who  having 
"been  selected  for  his  superior  wickedness,  to  crush  Sejanus 
''  had  by  yet  more  numerous  crimes  been  the  scourge  of  the 
•*  State  }  He  now  foresaw  a  still  more  galling  slavery,  and  there- 
•'  fore  sought  to  flee  alike  from  the  past  and  from  the  impending 
■•  future." 
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While  he  thus  spoke  like  a  prophet,  he  opened  his  veins. 
What  followed  will  be  a  proof  that  Arruntius  rightly  chose  death. 
Albucilla,  having  stabbed  herself  with  an  ineffectual  wound, 
was  by  the  Senate's  order  carried  off  to  prison.  Those  who  had 
ministered  to  her  profligacy,  Carsidius  Sacerdos,  an  ex-praetor, 
and  Pontius  Fregellanus  were  sentenced,  respectively,  to  trans- 
portation to  an  island  and  to  loss  of  a  senator's  rank.  A  like 
punishment  was  adjudged  in  the  case  of  Lselius  Balbus,  and, 
indeed,  with  intense  satisfaction,  as  £albus  was  noted  for  his 
savage  eloquence  and  his  eagerness  to  assail  the  innocent. 

49.  About  the  same  time  Sextus  Papinius,  who  belonged  to 
a  family  of  consular  rank,  chose  a  sudden  and  shocking  death, 
by  throwing  himself  from  a  height.  The  cause  was  ascribed  to 
his  mother,  who,  having  been  repeatedly  repulsed  in  her  over- 
tures, had  at  last  by  her  arts  and  seductions  driven  him  to  an 
extremity  fropi  which  he  could  find  no  escape  but  death.  She 
was  accordingly  put  on  her  trial  before  the  Senate,  and,  although 
she  grovelled  at  the  knees  of  the  senators  and  long  urged  a 
parent's  grief,  the  greater  weakness  of  a  woman's  mind  under 
such  an  affliction  and  other  sad  and  pitiful  pleas  of  the  same 
painful  kind,  she  was  after  all  banished  from  Rome  for  ten 
years,  till  her  younger  son  would  have  passed  the  frail  period 
of  youth. 

50.  Tiberius's  bodily  powers  were  now  leaving^  him,  but  not 
his  skill  in  dissembling.  There  was  the  same  stem  spirit ;  he  had 
his  words  and  looks  under  strict  control,  and  occasionally  would 
try  to  hide  his  weakness,  evident  as  it  was,  by  a  forced  polite- 
ness. After  frequent  changes  of  place,  he  at  last  settled  down  on 
the  promontory  of  Misenum  in  a  country-house  once  owned  by 
Lucius  LucuUus.  It  was  there  discovered  that  he  was  drawing 
near  his  end^and  thus-^  there  was  a  physician,  distinguished 
in  his  profession,  of  the  name  of  Charicles,  usually  employed, 
not  indeed  to  have  the  direction  of  the  emperor's  vaiying  health, 
but  to  put  his  advice  at  immediate  disposal.  This  man,  as 
if  he  were  leaving  on  business  of  his  own,  clasped  his  hand,  with 
a  show  of  homage,  and  touched  his  pulse.  Tiberius  noticed  it. 
Whether  he  was  displeased  and  strove  the  more  to  hide  his 
anger,  is  a  question  ;  at  any  rate,  he  ordered  the  banquet  to  be 
renewed,  and  sat  at  the  table  longer  than  usual,  by  way, 
apparently,  of  showing  honour  to  his  departing  friend.  Charicles, 
however,  assured  Macro  that  his  breath  was  failing  and  that  he 
would  not  last  more  than  two  days.  All  was  at  once  hurry  ; 
there  were  conferences  among  those  on  the  spot  and  despatches 
to  the  generals  and  armies.  On  the  1 5th  of  March,  his  breath 
failing,  he  was  believed  to  have  expired,  and  Caius  Caesar  was 
going  forth  with  a  numerous  throng  of  congratulating  followers 
to  taie  the  first  possession  of  the  empire,  when  suddenly  news 
came  that  Tiberius  was  recovering  his  voice  and  sight,  and  calling 
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for  persons  to  bring  him  food  to  revive  him  from  his  faintness. 
Then  ensued  a  universal  panic,  and  while  the  rest  fled  hither 
and  thither,  every  one  feigning  grief  or  ignorance,  Caius  Caesar, 
in  silent  stupor,  passed  from  the  highest  hopes  to  the  extremity  of 
apprehension.  Macro,  nothing  daunted,  ordered  the  old  emperor 
to  be  smothered  under  a  huge  heap  of  clothes,  and  all  to  quit 
the  entrance-hall. 

51.  And  so  died  Tiberius,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Nero  was  his  father,  and  he  was  on  both,  sides  descended 
from  the  Claudian  house,  though  his  mother  passed  by  adoption, 
first  into  the  Livian,  then  into  the  Julian  family.  From  earliest 
infancy,  perilous  vicissitudes  were  his  lot.  Himself  an  exile, 
he  was  the  companion  of  a  proscribed  father,  and  on  being 
admitted  as  a  stepson  into  the  house  of  Augustus,  he  had  to 
struggle  with  many  rivals,  so  long  as  Marceflus  and  Agrippaand, 
subsequently,  Caius  and  Lucius  Cassar  were  in  their  glory.  Again 
his  brother  Driisus  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree  the  affection  of 
the  citizens.  But  he  was  more  than  ever  on  dangerous  ground 
after  his  marriage  with  Julia,  whether  he  tolerated  or  escaped 
from  his  wife's  profligacy.  On  his  return  from  Rhodes  he  ruled 
the  emperor's  now  heirless  house  for  twelve  years,  and  the  Roman 
world,  with  absolute  sway,  for  about  twenty-three.  His  character 
too  had  its  distinct  periods.  It  was  a  bright  time  in  his  life 
and  reputation,  while  under  Augustus  he  was  a  private  citizen 
or  held  high  offices  ;  a  time  of  reserve  and  crafty  assumption  of 
virtue,  as  long  as  Germanicus  and  Drusus  were  alive.  Again, 
while  his  mother  lived,  he  was  a  compound  of  good  and  evil ; 
he  was  infamous  for  his  cruelty,  though  he  veiled  his  de- 
baucheries, while  he  loved  or  feared  Sejanus.  Finally,  he  plunged 
into  every  wickedness  and  disgrace,  when  fear  and  shame  being 
cast  ofl*,  he  simply  indulged  his  own  inclinations. 


[The  four  following  books  and  the  beginning  of  Book  XI. 
which  are  lost,  contained  the  history  of  a  period  of  nearly  ten 
years,  from  A.D.  37  to  a.d.  47.  These  years  included  the  reign 
of  Caius  Caesar  (Caligula),  the  son  oC  Germanicus  by  the  elder 
Agrippina,  and  the  first  six  years  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Caius  Caesar's  reign  was  three  years  ten  months  and  eigbt 
days  in  duration.  Claudius  (Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Nero 
Germanicus),  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  succeeded  him,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  and  reigned  from  A.D.  41  to  A.D.  54. 

The  Eleventh  Book  of  the  Annals  opens  with  the  seventh 
year  of  Claudius's  reign.  The  power  of  his  wife  Messalina  was 
then  at  its  height  She  was,  it  seems,  jealous  of  a  certain 
Poppaea  Sabina,  who  is  mentioned  in  Book  XIII.,  §  45,  as 
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"  having  surpassed  in  beauty  all  the  ladies  of  her  day."  This 
Poppaea  was  the  daughter  of  the  Poppaeus  Sabinus  alluded  to  in 
Book  VI.,  §  39,  andthe  mother  of  the  more  famous  Poppaea, 
afterwards  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Nero.  Messalina  contrived 
to  involve  this  lady  and  her  lover,  Valerius  Asiaticus,  in  a  ruinous 
charge.  Asiaticus  had  been  twice  consul,  once  under  Caius 
Caesar,  a  second  time  under  Claudius  in  A.D.  46.  He  was  rich 
as  well  as  noble.  The  Eleventh  Book,  as  we  have  it,  begins 
v/ith  the  account  of  his  prosecution  by  means  of  Messalina,  who 
Avith  the  help  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  the  father  of  the  VitelHus, 
afterwards  emperor,  effected  his  ruin.] 
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A.D.  47,  48. 

1.  Messalina  believed  that  Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  had 
been  twice  consul,  was  one  of  Poppaea's  old  lovers.  At  the  same 
time  she  was  looking  greedily  at  the  gardens  which  LucuUus  had 
begun  and  which  Asiaticus  was  now  adorning  with  singular  mag- 
nificence, and  so  she  suborned  Suilius  to  accuse  both  him  and 
Poppaea.  With  Suilius  was  associated  Sosibius,  tutor  to  Britan- 
nicus,  who  was  to  give  Claudius  an  apparently  friendly  warning 
to  beware  of  a  power  and  wealth  which  threatened  the  throne. 
Asiaticus,  he  said,  had  been  the  ringleader  in  the  murder  of  a 
Caesar,  and  then  had  not  feared  to  face  an  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  to  own  the  deed,  and  challenge  its  glory  for  his  own.  Thus 
grown  famous  in  the  capital,  and  with  a  renown  widely  spread 
through  the  provinces,  he  was  planning  a  journey  to  the  armies 
of  Germany.  Born  at  Vienna,*  and  supported  by  numerous  and 
powerful  connections,  he  would  find  it  easy  to  rouse  nations  allied 
to  his  house.  Claudius  made  no  further  inquiry,  but  sent  Cris- 
pinus,  commander  of  the  Praetorians,  with  troops  in  hot  haste, 
as  though  to  put  down  a  revolt.  Crispinus  found  him  at  Baiae, 
loaded  him  with  chains,  and  hurried  him  to  Rome. 

2.  No  hearing  before  the  Senate  was  granted  him.  It  was 
in  the  emperor's  chamber,  in  the  presence  of  Messalina,  that 
he  was  heard.  There  Suilius  accused  him  of  corrupting  the 
troops,  of  binding  them  by  bribes  and  indulgences  to  share  in 
every  crime,  of  adultery  with  Poppaea,  and  finally  of  unmanly 
vice.  It  was  at  this  last  that  the  accused  broke  silence,  and 
burst  out  with  the  words,  "  Question  thy  own  sons,  Suilius  ;  they 
"will  own  my  manhood."  Then  he  entered  on  his  defence. 
Claudius  he  moved  profoundly,  and  he  even  drew  tears  from 
Messalina.  But  as  she  left  the  chamber  to  wipe  them  away, 
she  warned  Vitellius  not  to  let  the  man  escape.  She  hastened 
herself  to  effect  Poppaea*s  destruction,  and  hired  agents  to  drive 
her  to  suicide  by  the  terrors  of  a  prison.  Caesar  meanwhile  was 
so  unconscious  that  a  few  days  afterwaids  he  asked  her  husband 
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Scipio,  who  was  dining  with  him,  why  he  sat  down  to  table  with- 
out his  wife,  and  was  told  in  reply  that  she  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature. 

3.  When  Claudius  began  to  deliberate  about  the  acquittal 
of  Asiaticus,  Vitellius,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  spoke  of  his  old 
friendship  with  the  accused,  and  of  their  joint  homage  to  the 
emperor's  mother,  Antonia.  He  then  briefly  reviewed  the  services 
of  Asiaticus  to  the  State,  his  recent  campaign  in  the  invasion 
of  Britain,  and  everything  else  which  seemed  likely  to  win  com- 
passion, and  suggested  that  he  should  be  free  to  choose  his 
death.  Claudius's  reply  was  in  the  same  tone  of  mercy.  Some 
friends  urged  on  Asiaticus  the  quiet  death  of  self-starvation,  but 
he  declined  it  with  thanks.  He  took  his  usual  exercise,  then 
bathed  and  dined  cheerfully,  and  saying  that  he  had  better  have 
fallen  by  the  craft  of  Tiberius  or  the  fury  of  Caius  Caesar  than 
by  the  treachery  of  a  woman  and  the  shameless  mouth  of  Vitellius, 
he  opened  his  veins,  but  not  till  he  had  inspected  his  funeral 
pyre,  and  directed  its  removal  to  another  spot,  lest  the  smoke 
should  hurt  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  So  complete  was 
his  calmness  even  to  the  last. 

4.  The  senators  were  then  convoked,  and  Suilius  pro- 
ceeded to  find  new  victims  in  two  knights  of  the  first  rank 
who  bore  the  surname  of  Petra.  The  real  cause  of  their 
destruction  was  that  they  had  lent  their  house  for  the  meet- 
ings of  Mnester  and  Poppaea.  But  it  was  a  vision  of  the  night 
that  was  the  actual  charge  against  one  of  them.  He  had,  it  was 
alleged,  beheld  Claudius  crowned  with  a  garland  of  wheat,  the 
ears  of  which  were  turned  downwards,  and,  from  this  appearance, 
he  foretold  scanty  harvests.  Some  have  said  that  it  was  a  vine- 
wreath,  of  which  the  leaves  were  white,  which  he  saw,  and  that 
he  interpreted  it  to  signify  the  death  of  the  emperor  after  the 
turn  of  autumn.  It  is,  however,  beyond  dispute  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dream,  whatever  it  was,  both  the  man  and  his 
brother  perished. 

Fifteen  hundred  thousand  sesterces*  and  the  decorations  of  the 
praetorship  were  voted  to  Crispinus.  Vitellius  bestowed  a  million 
on  Sosibius,  for  giving  Britannicus  the  benefit  of  his  teaching  and 
Claudius  that  of  his  counsels.  I  may  add  that  when  Scipio  was 
called  on  for  his  opinion,  he  replied,  "  As  I  think  what  all  men 
"  think  about  the  deeds  of  Poppaea,  suppose  me  to  say  what  all 
"  men  say."  A  graceful  compromise  this  between  the  affection  of 
the  husband  and  the  necessities  of  the  senator. 

5.  Suilius  after  this  plied  his  accusations  without  cessation 
or  pity,  and  his  audacity  had  many  rivals.  By  assuming  to 
himself  all  the  functions  of  laws  and  magistrates,  the  emperor 
had  left  exposed  everything  which  invited  plunder,  and  of  all 
articles  of  public  merchandise  nothing  was  more  venal  than  the 
treachery  of  advocates.     Thus  it  happened  that  one  Samius,  a 
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Roman  knight  of  the  first  rank,  who  had  paid  four  hundred 
thousand  sest6rces*  to  Suilius,  stabbed  himself  in  the  advocate's 
house,  on  ascertaining  his  collusion  with  the  adversary.  Upon  this, 
following  the  lead  of  Silius,  consul-elect,  whose  elevation  and  fall  1 
shall  in  due  course  relate,  the  senators  rose  in  a  body,  and  demand- 
ed the  enforcement  of  the  Cincian  law,  an  old  enactment,  which 
forbade  any  one  to  receive  a  fee  or  a  gift  for  pleading  a  cause. 

6.  When  the  men,  at  whom  this  strong  censure  was  levelled, 
loudly  protested,  Silius,  who  had  a  quarrel  with  Suilius,  attacked 
them  with  savage  energy.  He  cited  as  examples  the  orators  of 
old  who  had  thought  fame  with  posterity  the  fairest  recompense 
of  eloquence.  And,  "  apart  from  this,"  he  said,  "  the  first  of 
**  noble  accomplishments  was  debased  by  sordid  services,  and 
"  even  good  faith  could  not  be  upheld  in  its  integrity,  when  men 
"  looked  at  the  greatness  of  their  gains.  If  law  suits  turned  to 
"  no  one's  profit,  there  would  be  fewer  of  them.  As  it  was, 
"  quarrels,  accusations,  hatreds  and  wrongs  were  encouraged,  in 
"  order  that,  as  the  violence  of  disease  brings  fees  to  the  physi- 
"  cian,  so  the  corruption  of  the  forum  might  enrich  the  advocate. 
"  They  should  remember  Caius  Asinius  and  Messala,  and,  in 
"  later  days,  Amintius  and  vCserninus,  men  raised  by  a  blameless 
"  life  and  by  eloquence  to  the  highest  honours." 

So  spoke  the  consul-elect,  and  others  agreed  with  him.  A 
resolution  was  being  framed  to  bring  the  guilty  under  the  law  cf 
extortion,  when  Suilius  and  Cossutianus  and  the  rest,  who  saw 
themselves  threatened  with  punishment  rather  than  trial,  for 
their  guilt  was  manifest,  gathered  round  the  emperor,  and 
prayed  forgiveness  for  the  past. 

7.  When  he  had  nodded  assent,  they  began  to  plead  their 
cause.  "  Who,*'  they  asked,  "  can  be  so  arrogant  as  to  antici- 
"  pate  in  hope  an  eternity  of  renown  ?  It  is  for  the  needs  and 
"  the  business  of  life  that  the  resource  of  eloquence  is  acquired, 
"thanks  to  which  no  one  for  want  of  an  advocate  is  at  the 
"  mercy  of  the  powerful.  But  eloquence  cannot  be  obtained  for 
"  nothing ;  private  affairs  are  neglected,  in  order  that  a  man 
"  ipay  devote  himself  to  the  business  of  others.  Some  support 
"  life  by  the  profession  of  arms,  some  by  cultivating  land.  No 
"  work  is  expected  from  any  one  of  which  he  has  not  before 
"  calculated  the  profits.  It  was  easy  for  Asinius  and  Messala, 
"  enriched  with  the  prizes  of  the  conflict  between  Antony  and 
"'Aagustus,  it  was  easy  for  Arruntius  and  -^seminus,  the  heirs 
"  of  wealthy  families,  to  assume  grand  airs.  We  have  examples 
"  at  hand.  How  great  were  the  fees  for  which  Publius  Clodius 
"and  Caius  Curio  were  wont  to  speak!  We  are  ordinary 
"  senators,  seeking  in  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  for  none  but 
"  peaceful  gains.  You  must  consider  the  plebeian,  how  he  gains 
"  distinction  from  the  gown.  Take  away  the  rewards  of  a  pro- 
"  fession,  and  the  profession  must  perish."  The  emperor  thought 
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that  these  arguments,  though  less  noble,  were  not  without  force. 
He  limited  the  fee  which  might  be  taken  to  ten  thousand  ses- 
terces,* and  those  who  exceeded  this  limit  were  to  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  extortion. 

8.  About  this  same  time  Mithridates,  of  whom  I  have  before 
spoken  as  having  ruled  Armenia,  and  having  been  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Caius  Caesar,  made  his  way  back  to  his  kingdom  at 
the  suggestion  of  Claudius  and  in  reliance  on  the  help  of  Pharas- 
inanes.  This  Pharasmanes,  who  was  king  of  the  Iberians  and 
Mithridates'  brother,  now  told  him  that  the  Parthians  were  divided, 
and  that  the  highest  questions  of  empire  being  uncertain,  lesser 
matters  were  neglected.  Gotarzes,  among  his  many  cruelties, 
had  caused  the  death  of  his  brother  Artabanus,  with  his  wife 
and  SOD.  Hence  his  people  feared  for  themselves  and  sent  for 
Vardanes.  Ever  ready  for  daring  achievements,  Vardanes 
traversed  375  miles  in  two  days,  and  drove  before  him  the  sur- 
prised and  terrified  Gotarzes.  Without  a  moment's  delay,  he 
seized  the  neighbouring  governments,  Seleucia  alone  refusing 
his  rule.  Rage  against  the  place,  which  indeed  had  also  re- 
volted from  his  father,  rather  than  considerations  of  policy, 
made  him  embarrass  himself  with  the  siege  of  a  strong  city, 
which  the  defence  of  a  river  flowing  by  it,  with  fortifications  and 
supplies,  had  thoroughly  secured.  Gotarzes  meanwhile,  aided 
by  the  resources  of  the  Dahae  and  Hyrcanians,  renewed  the 
war ;  and  Vardanes,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Seleucia, 
encamped  on  the  plains  of  Bactria. 

9.  Then  it  was  that  while  the  forces  of  the  East  were  divided, 
and  hesitated  which  side  they  should  take,  the  opportunity  of 
occupying  Armenia  was  presented  t<3  Mithridates,  who  had  the 
vigorous  soldiers  of  Rome  to  storm  the  fortified  heights,  while 
his  Iberian  cavalry  scoured  the  plain.  The  Armenians  made  no 
resistance  after  their  governor,  Uemonax,  had  ventured  on  a 
battle  and  had  been  routed.  Cotys,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  to 
whom  some  of  the  nobles  inclined,  caused  some  delay,  but  he 
was  stopped  by  a  despatch  from  Claudius,  and  then  everything 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mithridates,  who  showed  more  cruelty 
than  was  wise  in  a  new  ruler.  The  Parthian  princes  however, 
just  when  they  were  beginning  battle,  came  to  a  sudden  agree- 
ment, on  discovering  a  plot  among  their  people,  which  Gotarzes 
revealed  to  his  brother.  At  first  they  approached  each  other 
with  hesitation  ;  then,  joining  right  hands,  they  promised  before 
the  altars  of  their  gods  to  punish  the  treachery  of  their  enemies 
and  to  yield  one  to  the  other.  Vardanes  seemed  more  capable 
of  retaining  rule.  Gotarzes,  to  avoid  all  rivalry,  retired  into  the 
depths  of  Hyrcania.  When  Vardanes  returned,  Seleucia  capitu- 
lated to  him,  seven  years  after  its  revolt,  little  to  the  credit  of 
the  Parthians,  whom  a  single  city  had  so  long  defied. 

10.  He  then  visited  the  strongest  governments,  and  was 
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eager  to  recover  Armenia,  but  was  stopped  by  Vibius  Marsus, 
governor  of  Syria,  who  threatened  war.  Meanwhile  Gotarzes,  who 
repented  of  having  relinquished  his  throne,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  nobility,  to  whom  subjection  is  a  special  hardship  in  peace, 
collected  a  force.  Vardanes  marched  against  him  to  the  river 
Charinda  ;  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  over  the  passage,  Vardanes 
winning  a  complete  victory,  and  in  a  serips  of  successful  en- 
gagements subduing  the  intermediate  tribes  as  far  as  the  river 
Sindes,  which  is  the  boundary  between  the  Dahse  and  the 
Ariafts.  There  his  successes  terminated.  The  Parthians,  vic- 
torious though  they  were,  rebelled  against  distant  service.  So 
after  erecting  monuments  on  which  he  recorded  his  greatness, 
and  the  tribute  won  from  peoples  from  whom  no  Arsacid  had  won 
it  before,  he  returned  covered  with  glory,  and  therefore  the  more 
haughty  and  more  intolerable  to  his  subjects  than  ever.  They 
arranged  a  plot,  and  slew  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard  and  intent 
upon  the  chase.  H  e  was  still  in  his  first  youth ,  and  might  have  been 
one  of  the  illustrious  few  among  aged  princes,  had  he  sought 
to  be  loved  by  his  subjects  as  much  as  to  be  feared  by  his  foes. 

The  murder  of  Vardanes  threw  the  affairs  of  Parthia  into 
confusion,  as  the  people  were  in  doubt  who  should  be  sum- 
moned to  the  throne.  Many  inclined  to  Gotarzes,  some  to 
Meher dates,  a  descendant  of  Phraates,  who  was  a  hostage  in 
our  hands.  Finally  Gotarzes  prevailed.  Established  in  the 
palace,  he  drove  the  Parthians  by  his  cruelty  and  profligacy  to 
send  a  secret  entreaty  to  the  Roman  emperor  that  Meherdates 
might  be  allowed  to  mount  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

II.  It  was  during  this  consulship,  in  the  eight  hundredth 
year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome  and  the  sixty-fourth  after 
their  celebration  by  Augustus  that  the  secular  games  were  ex- 
hibited. I  say  nothing  of  the  calculations  of  the  two  princes, 
which  I  have  sufficiently  discussed  in  my  history  of  the  emperor 
Domitian  ;  for  he  also  exhibited  secular  games,  at  which  indeed, 
being  one  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Fifteen  and  praetor  at  the 
time,  I  specially  assisted.  It  is  in  no  boastful  spirit  that  I  men- 
tion this,  but  because  this  duty  has  immemorially  belonged  to  the 
College  of  the  Fifteen,  and  the  praetors  have  perfornied  the  chief 
functions  in  these  ceremonies.  While  Claudius  sat  to  witness  the 
games  of  the  circus,  some  of  the  young  nobility  acted  on  horse- 
back the  battle  of  Troy.  Among  them  was  Britannicus,  the 
emperor's  son,  and  Lucius  Domitius,  who  became  soon  after- 
wards by  adoption  heir  to  the  empire  with  the  surname  of  Nero. 
The  stronger  popular  enthusiasm  which  greeted  him  was  taken 
to  presage  his  greatness.  It  was  commonly  reported  that  snakes 
had  been  seen  by  his  cradle,  which  they  seemed  to  guard,  a 
fabulous  tale  invented  to  match  the  marvels  of  other  lands. 
Nero,  never  a  disparager  of  himself,  was  wont  to  say  that  but 
one  snake,  at  most,  had  been  seen  in  his  chamber. 
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12.  Something  however  of  popular  favour  was  bequeathed 
to  him  from  the  remembrance  of  Germanicus,  whose  only  male 
descendant  he  was,  and  the  pity  felt  for  his  mother  Agrippina 
was  increased  by  the  cruelty  of  Messalina,  who,  always  her 
enemy,  and  then  more  furious  than  ever,  was  only  kept  from 
planning  an  accusation  and  suborning  informers  by  a  new 
and  almost  insane  passion.  She  had  grown  so  frantically  eil- 
amouFcd  of  Caius  Silius,  the  handsomest  of  the  young  nobility 
of  Rome,  that  she  drove  from  his  bed  Junia  Silana,  a  high-born 
lady,  and  had  her  lover  wholly  to  herself.  Silius  was  not  un- 
conscious of  his  wickedness  and  his  peril ;  but  a  refusal  would 
have  insured  destruction,  and  he  had  some  hope  of  escaping 
exposure  ;  the  prize  too  was  great,  and  so  he  consoled  himself 
by  awaiting  the  future  and  enjoying  the  present.  As  for  her, 
careless  of  concealment,  she  went  continually  with  a  numerous 
retinue  to  his  house,  she  haunted  his  steps,  showered  on  him 
wealth  and  honours,  and,  at  last,  as  though  empire  had  passed 
to  another,  the  slaves,  the  freedmen,  the  very  furniture  of  the 
emperor  were  to  be«»  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  paramour. 

13.  Claudius  meanwhile,  who  knew  nothing  about  his  wife, 
and  was  busy  with  his  functions  as  censor,  published  edicts  severely 
rebuking  the  lawlessness  of  the  people  in  the  theatre,  when  they 
insulted  Caius  Pomponius,  an  ex-consul,  who  furnished  verses 
for  the  stage,  and  certain  ladies  of  rank.  He  introduced  too  a 
law  restraining  the  cruel  gr^d  of  the  usurers,  and  forbidding 
them  to  lend  at  interest  sums  repayable  on  a  father's  death.  He 
also  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  into  Rome  the  waters  which  flow 
from  the  hills  of  Simbrua.  And  he  likewise  invented  and  pub- 
Iishe4  for  use  some  new  letters,  having  discovered,  as  he  said, 
that  even  the  Greek  alphabet  had  not  been  completed  at  once. 

14.  It  was  the  Egyptians  who  first  symbolized  ideas,  and 
that  by  the  figures  of  animals.  These  records,  the  most  ancient 
of  all  human  history,  are  still  seen  engraved  on  stone.  The 
Egyptians  also  claim  to  have  invented  the  alphabet,  which  the 
Phoenicians,  they  say,  by  means  of  their  superior  seamanship,  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  and  of  which  they  appropriated  the  glory, 
giving  out  that  they  had  discovered  what  they  had  really  been 
taught.  Tradition  indeed  says  that  Cadmus,  visiting  Greece  in 
a  Phoenician  fleet,  was  the  teacher  of  this  art  to  its  yet  barbarous 
tribes.  According  to  one  account,  it  was  Cecrops  of  Athens 
or  Linus  of  Thebes,  or  Palamedes  of  Argos  in  Trojan  times 
who  invented  the  shapes  of  sixteen  letters,  and  others,  chiefly 
Simonides,  added  the  rest.  In  Italy  the  Etrurians  learnt  them 
from  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  and  the  Aborigines  from  the 
Arcadian  Evander.  And  so  the  Latin  letters  have  the  same 
form  as  the  oldest  Greek  characters.  At  first  too  our  alpha- 
bet was  scanty,  and  additions  were  afterwards  made.  Follow- 
ing this  precedent  Claudius  added  three  letters,  v/hich  were 
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employed  during  his  reign  and  subsequently  disused.  These 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  tablets  of  brass  set  up  in  the  squares 
and  temples,  on  which  new  statutes  are  published. 

15.  Claudius  then  brought  before  the  Senate  the  subject  of 
the  college  of  " haruspices,"  that,  as  he  said,  "the  oldest  of 
"  Italian  sciences  might  not  be  lost  through  negligence.  It  had 
**  often  happened  in  evil  days  for  the  State  that  advisers  had 
"  been  summoned  at  whose  suggestion  ceremonies  had  been 
"  restored  and  observed  more  duly  for  the  future.  The  nobles 
"  of  Etruria,  whether  of  their  own  accord  or  at  the  instigation 
"  of  the  Roman  Senate,  had  retained  this  science,  making  it  the 
"inheritance  of  distinct  families.  It  was  now  less  zealously 
"  studied  through  the  general  indifference  to  all  sound  learning 
"  and  to  the  growth  of  foreign  superstitions.  At  present  all  is 
"  well,  but  we  must  show  gratitude  to  the  favour  of  Heaven,  by 
"  taking  care  that  the  rites  observed  during  times  of  peril  may  not 
"  be  forgotten  in  prosperity."  A  resolution  of  the  Senate  was 
accordingly  passed,  charging  the  pontiffs  to  see  what  should  be 
retained  or  reformed  with  respect  to  the  "  haruspices." 

16.  It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Cherusci  asked  Rome 
for  a  king.     They  had  lost  all  their  nobles  in  their  civil  wars, 
and  there  was  left  but  one  scion  of  the  royal  house,  Italicus  by 
name,  who  lived  at  Rome.    On  the  father's  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  Flavus,  the  brother  of  Arminius  ;  his  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Catumerus,  chief  of  the  Chatti.     The  youth  himself 
was  of  distinguished  beauty,  a  skilful  horseman  and  swordsman 
both  after  our  fashion  and  that  of  his  country.     So  the  emperor 
made  him  a  present  of  money,  furnished  him  with  an  escort, 
and  bade  him  enter  with  a  good  heart  on  the  honours  of  his 
house.     "  Never  before,"  he  said,  "  had  a  native  of  Rome,  no 
"hostage  but  a  citizen,  gone  to  mount  a  foreign  throne."    At 
first  his  arrival  was  welcome  to  the  Germans,  and  they  crowded  to 
pay  him  court,  for  he  was  untainted  by  any  spirit  of  faction,  and 
showed  the  same  hearty  goodwill  to  all,  practising  sometimes 
the  courtesy  and  temperance  which  can  never  offend,  but  oftener 
those  excesses  of  wine  and  lust  in  which  barbarians  delight.    He 
was  winning  fame  among  his  neighbours  and  even  far  beyond 
them,  when  some  who  had  found  their  fortune  in  party  feuds, 
jealous  of  his  power,  fled  to  the  tribes  on  the  border,  protesting^ 
that  Germany  was  being  jobbed  of  her  ancient  freedom,  and 
that  the  might  of  Rome  was  on  the  rise.    "Is  there  really,' 
they  said, "  no  native  of  this  country  to  fill  the  place  of  kiiiij 
"  without  raising  the  son  of  the  spy  Flavus  above  all  his  fellows  ^ 
"  It  is  idle  to  put  forward  the  name  of  Arminius.     Had  even  the 
"  son  of  Arminius  come  to  the  throne  after  growing  to  manhood 
"  on  a  hostile  soil,  he  might  well  be  dreaded,  corrupted  as  he 
"would  be  by  the  bread  of  dependence,  by  slavery,  by  luxury, 
"  by  all  foreign  habits.     But  if  Italicus  had  his  father's  spirit,  no 
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man,  be  it  remembered,  had  ever  waged  war  against  his 
"country  and  his  home  more  savagely  than  that  father." 

17.  By  these  and  Hke  appeals  they  collected  a  large  force. 
No  less  numerous  were  the  partisans  of  Italicus.  "He  was  no 
"  intruder,"  they  said,  "  on  an  unwilling  'people  ;  he  had  obeyed 
"  a  calL  Superior  as  he  was  to  all  others  in  noble  birth,  should 
"  they  not  put  his  valour  to  the  test,  and  see  whether  he  showed 
"  himself  worthy  of  his  uncle  Arminius  and  his  grandfather  Cat- 
"  umerus  ?  He  need  not  blush  because  his  father  had  never  relin- 
"  quished  the  loyalty  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  Germans,  he 
"  had  promised  to  Rome.  The  name  of  liberty  was  a  lying  pre- 
"  text  in  the  mouths  of  men  who,  base  in  private,  dangerous 
"  in  public  life,  had  nothing  to  hope  except  from  civil  discord. 

The  people  enthusiastically  applauded  him.  After  a  fierce 
conflict  among  the  barbarians,  the  king  was  victorious.  Subse- 
quently, in  his  good  fortune,  he  fell  into  a  despot's  pride,  was 
dethroned,  was  restored  by  the  help  of  the  Langobardi,  and 
still,  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  did  mischief  to  the  interests  of 
the  Cheruscan  nation. 

1 8.  It  was  during  the  same  period  that  the  Chauci,  free,  as 
it  happened,  from  dissension  at  home  and  emboldened  by  the 
death  of  Sanquinius,  made,  while  Corbulo  was  on  his  way,  an 
inroad  into  Lower  Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  Gannascus. 
This  man  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Canninefates,  had  served 
long  as  our  auxiliary,  had  then  deserted,  and,  getting  some  light 
vessels,  had  made  piratical  descents  specially  on  the  coast  of 
Gaul,  inhabited,  he  knew,  by  a  wealthy  and  unwarlike  population. 
Corbulo  meanwhile  entered  the  province  with  careful  prepara- 
tion and  soon  winning  a  renown  of  which  that  campaign  was  the 
beginning,  he  brought  his  triremes  up  the  channel  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  rest  of  his  vessels  up  the  estuaries  and  canals  to  which 
they  were  adapted.  Having  sunk  the  enemy's  flotilla,  driven  out 
Gannascus,  and  brought  everything  into  good  order,  he  restored 
the  discipline  of  former  days  among  legions  which  had  forgotten 
the  labours  and  toils  of  the  soldier  and  delighted  only  in  plunder. 
No  one  was  to  fall  out  of  the  hne ;  no  one  was  to  fight  without 
orders.  At  the  outposts,  on  guard,  in  the  duties  of  day  and  of 
night,  they  were  always  to  be  under  arms.  One  soldier,  it  was 
said,  had  suffered  death  for  working  at  the  trenches  without  his 
sword,  another  for  wearing  nothing  as  he  dug,  but  his  poniard. 
These  extreme  and  possibly  false  stories  at  least  had  their  origin 
in  the  general's  real  severity.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
strict  and  implacable  to  serious  offences,  when  such  sternness 
in  regard  to  trifles  could  be  believed  of  him. 

19,  The  fear  thus  inspired  variously  affected  his  own  troops 
and  the  enemy.  Our  men  gained  fresh  valour  ;  the  barbarians 
felt  their  prfae  broken.  The  Frisians,  v/ho  had  been  hostile  or 
disloyal  since  the  revolt  which  had  been  begun  by  the  defeat  of 
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Lucius  Apronius,  gave  hostages  and  settled  down  on  territories 
marked  out  by  Corbulo,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  them  a 
senate,  magistrates,  and  a  constitution.  That  they  might  not 
throw  oflf  their  obedience,  he  built  a  fort  among  them,  while 
he  sent  envoys  to  invite  the  Greater  Chauci  to  submission  and 
to  destroy  Gannascus  by  stratagem.  This  stealthy  attempt  on 
the  life  of  a  deserter  and  a  traitor  was  not  unsuccessful,  nor 
was  it  anything  ignoble.  Yet  the  Chauci  were  violently  roused 
by  the  man's  death,  and  Corbulo  was  now  sowing  the  seeds 
of  another  revolt,  thus  getting  a  reputation  which  many  liked, 
but  of  which  many  thought  ill.  "  Why,"  men  asked,  "  was  he 
"  irritating  the  foe  ?  His  disasters  will  fall  on  the  State.  If  he 
"  is  successful,  so  famous  a  hero  will  be  a  danger  to  peace,  and 
"  a  formidable  subject  for  a  timid  emperor."  Claudius  accordingly 
forbade  fresh  attacks  on  Germany,  so  emphatically  as  to  order 
the  garrisons  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 

20.  Corbulo  was  actually  preparing  to  encamp  on  hostile 
soil  when  the  despatch  reached  him.  Surprised,  as  he  was,  and 
many  as  were  the  thoughts  which  crowded  on  him,  thoughts  of 
peril  from  the  emperor,  of  scorn  from  the  barbarians,  of  ridicule 
from  the  allies,  he  said  nothing  but  this,  "  Happy  the  Roman 
"  generals  of  old,"  and  gave  the  signal  for  retreat.  To  keep  his 
soldiers  free  from  sloth,  he  dug  a  canal  of  twenty-three  miles  in 
length  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  as  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  uncertain  perils  of  the  ocean.  The  emperor,  though 
he  had  forbidden  war,  yet  granted  him  triumphal  distinc- 
tions. 

Soon  afterwards  Curtius  Rufus  obtained  the  same  honour. 
He  had  opened  mines  in  the  territory  of  the  Mattiaci  *  for  work- 
ing certain  veins  of  silver.  The  produce  was  small  and  soon 
exhausted.  The  toil  meanwhile  of  the  legions  was  only  lo  a  loss, 
while  they  dug  channels  for  water  and  constructed  below  the 
surface  works  which  are  difficult  enough  in  the  open  air.  Worn 
out  by  the  labour,  and  knowing  that  similar  hardships  were 
endured  in  several  provinces,  the  soldiers  wrote  a  secret  de- 
spatch in  the  name  of  the  armies,  begging  the  emperor  to  give  in 
advance  triumphal  distinctions  to  any  one  to  whom  he  was 
about  to  entrust  his  forces. 

21.  Of  the  birth  of  Curtius  Rufus,  whom  some  affirm  to 
have  been  the  son  of  a  gladiator,  I  would  not  publish  a  false- 
hood, while  I  shrink  from  telling  the  truth.  On  reaching  man- 
hood he  attached  himself  to  a  quaestor  to  whom  Africa  had  been 
allotted,  and  was  walking  alone  at  midday  in  some  unfrequented 
arcade  in  the  town  of  Adrumetum,*  when  he  saw  a  female  figure 
of  more  than  human  stature,  and  heard  a  voice,  "  Thou,  Rufus, 
"  art  the  man  who  will  one  day  come  into  this  province  as  pro- 
"  consul."  Raised  high  in  hope  by  such  a  presage,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where,  through  the  lavish  expenditure  of  his  friends  and 
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his  own  vigorous  ability,  he  obtained  the  quaestorship,  and,  sub- 
sequently, in  competition  with  well-bom  candidates,  the  praetor- 
ship,  by  the  vote  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  threw  a  veil  over 
the  discredit  of  his  origin,  saying,  "  Curtius  Ri|fus  seems  to 
me  to  be  his  own  ancestor."  Afterwards,  throughout  a  long  old 
age  of  surly  sycophancy  to  those  above  him,  of  arrogance  to 
those  beneath  him,  and  of  moroseness  among  his  equals,  he 
gained  the  high  office  of  the  consulship,  triumphal  distinctions, 
and,  at  last,  the  province  of  Africa.  There  he  died,  and  so  ful- 
filled the  presage  of  his  destiny. 

22.  At  Rome  meanwhile,  without  any  motive  then  known  or 
subsequently  ascertained,  Cneius  Nonius,  a  Roman  knight,  was 
found  wearing  a  sword  amid  a  crowd  who  were  paying  their 
respects  to  the  emperor.  The  man  confessed  his  own  guilt 
when  he  was  being  torn  in  pieces  by  torture,  but  gave  up  no 
accomplices,  perhaps  having  none  to  hide. 

During  the  same  consulship,  Publius  Dolabella  proposed  that 
a  spectacle  of  gladiators  should  be  annually  exhibited  at  the  cost 
of  those  who  obtained  the  quaestorship.  In  our  ancestors'  days 
this  honour  had  been  a  reward  of  virtue,  and  every  citizen,  with 
good  qualities  to  support  him,  was  allowed  to  compete  for  office. 
At  first  there  were  no  distinctions  even  of  age,  which  prevented 
a  man  in  his  early  youth  from  becoming  a  consul  or  a  dictator. 
The  quaestors  indeed  were  appointed  while  the  kings  still  ruled, 
and  this  the  revival  by  Brutus  of  the  lex  curiata  plainly  shows. 
The  consuls  retained  the  power  of  selecting  them,  till  the  people 
bestowed  this  office  as  well  as  others.  The  first  so  created  were 
Valerius  Potitus  and  iEmilius  Mamercus  sixty-three  years  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  they  were  to  be  attached  to 
the  war-department.  As  the  public  business  increased,  two 
more  were  appointed  to  attend  to  a0airs  at  Rome.  This  number 
was  agaiif  doubled,  when  to  the  contributions  of  Italy  was  added 
the  tribute  of  the  provinces.  Subsequently  Sulla,  by  one  of  his 
laws,  provided  that  twenty  should  be  elected  to  fill  up  the 
Senate,  to  which  he  had  intrusted  judicial  functions.  These 
functions  the  knights  afterwards  recovered,  but  the  quaestorship 
was  obtained,  without  expense,  by  merit  in  the  candidates  or  by 
the  good  nature  of  the  electors,  till  at  Dolabella's  suggestion  it 
was,  so  to  speak,  put  up  to  sale. 

23.  In  the  consulship  of  Aulus  Vitellius  and  Lucius  Vipstanus 
the  question  of  filling  up  the  Senate  was  discussed,  and  the  chief 
men  of  Gallia  Comata,  as  it  was  called,  who  had  long  possessed 
the  rights  of  allies  and  of  Roman'  citizens,  sought  the  privilege 
of  obtaining  public  offices  at  Rome.  There  was  much  talk  of 
every  kind  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  argued  before  the  emperor 
with  vehement  opposition.  "  Italy,"  it  was  asserted,  "is  not  so 
**  feeble  as  to  be  unable  to  furnish  its  own  capital  with  a  senate. 
*  Once  our  native-born  citizens  sufficed  for  peoples  of  our  owr 
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"  kin,  and  we  are  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with  the  Rome  of  the 
"  past.  To  this  day  we  cite  examples,  which  under  our  old  cus- 
"  toms  the  Roman  character  exhibited  as  to  valour  and  renown. 
Is  it  a  small  thing  that  Veneti  and  Insubres  have  alread>  burst 
into  the  Senate-house,  unless  a  mob  of  foreigners,  a  troop  of 
captives,  so  to  say,  is  now  forced  upon  us  .•*  What  distinc- 
tions will  be  left  for  the  remnants  of  our  noble  houses,  or  for 
any  impoverished  senators  from  Latium  ?  Every  place  will  be 
"  crowded  with  these  millionaires,  whose  ancestors  of  the  second 
**and  third  generations  at  the  head  of  hostile  tribes  destroyed 
"our  armies. with  fire  and  sword,  and  actually  besieged  the 
"  divine  Julius  at  Alesia.  These  are  recent  memories.  What 
"  if  there  were  to  rise  up  the  remembrance  of  those  who  fell  in 
"  Rome's  citadel  and  at  her  altar  by  the  hands  of  these  same 
"  barbarians !  Let  them  enjoy  indeed  the  title  of  citizens,  but 
"  let  them  not  vulgarise  the  distinctions  of  the  Senate  and  the 
"  honours  of  office." 

24.  These  and  like  arguments  failed  to  impress  the  em- 
peror. He  at  once  addressed  himself  to  answer  them,  and  thus 
harangued  the  assembled  Senate.  "  My  ancestors,  the  most 
"  ancient  of  whom  was  made  at  once  a  citizen  and  a  noble  of 
Rome,  encourage  me  to  govern  by  the  same  policy  of  trans- 
ferring to  this  city  all  conspicuous  merit,  wherever  found. 
And  indeed  I  know,  as  facts,  that  the  Julii  came  from  Alba, 
the  Coruncanii  from  Camerium,  the  Porcii  from  Tusculum,  and 
not  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  the  past,  that  new  members 
have  been  brought  into  the  Senate  from  Etruria  and  Lucania 
and  the  whole  of  Italy,  that  Italy  itself  was  at  last  extended 
to  the  Alps,  to  the  end  that  not  only  single  persons  but  en- 
tire countries  and  tribes  might  be  united  under  our  name. 
We  had  unshaken  peace  at  home ;  we  prospered  in  all  our 
foreign  relations,  in  the  days  when  Italy  beyond  the  Po  was  ad- 
"  mitted  to  share  our  citizenship,  and  when,  enrolling  in  our  Tanks 
the  most  vigorous  of  the  provincials,  under  colour  of  settling 
our  legions  throughout  the  world,  we  recruited  our  exhausted 
empire.  Are  we  sorry  that  the  Balbi  came  to  us  ftom  Spain, 
and  other  men  not  less  illustrious  from  Narbon  Gaul? 
"  Their  descendants  are  still  among  us,  and  do  not  yield  to  us 
"  in  patriotism. 

"  What  was  the  ruin  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  but  this,  that 
"  mighty  as  they  were  in  war,  they  spurned  from  them  as  aliens 
"  those  whom  they  had  conquered  ?  Our  founder  Romulus,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  was  so  wise  that  he  fought  as  enemies  and 
"  then  hailed  as  fellow-citizens  several  nations  on  the  very  sime 
"  day.  Strangers  have  reigned  over  us.  That  freedraen's  sons 
"  should  be  intrusted  with  public  offices  is  not,  as  many  wrongly 
"  think,  a  sudden  innovation,  but  was  a  common  practice  in  the 
"  old  commonwealth.    £ut^  it  will  be  said^  we  have  fought  with 
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''  the  Senones.  I  suppose  then  that  the  Volsci  and  i£c|ui  never 
"  stood  in  array  against  us.  Our  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
"  Well,  we  also  gave  hostages  to  the  Etruscans,  and  passed 
"  under  the  yoke  of  the  Samnites.  On  the  whole,  if  you  review 
''  all  our  wars,  never  has  one  been  finished  in  a  shorter  time  than 
"  that  with  the  Gauls.  Thenceforth  they  have  preserved  an  un-> 
"  broken  and  loyal  peace.  United  as  they  now  are  with  us  by 
"  manners,  education,  and  intermarriage,  let  them  bring  us  their 
''  gold  and  their  wealth  rather  thsui  enjoy  it  in  isolation.  Every- 
"  thing,  Senators,  which  we  now  hold  to  be  of  the  highest  anti- 
"  quicy ,  was  once  new.  Plebeian  magistrates  came  after  patrician ; 
''  Latin  magistrates  after  plebeian  ;  magistrates  of  other  Italian 
"  peoples  after  Latin.  This  practice  too  will  establish  itself,  and 
"  what  we  are  this  day  justifying  by  precedents,  will  be  itself  a 
"  precedent* 

25.  The  emperor's  speech  was  followed  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Md\x\  were  the  first  to  obtain  the  right  of  be- 
coming senators  at  Rome.  This  compliment  was  paid  to  their 
ancient  alliance,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  alone  of  the  Gauls 
cling  to  the  name  of  brothers  of  the  Ronum  people. 

About  the  same  time  the  emperor  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of 
the  patricians  such  senators  as  were  of  the  oldest  families,  and 
such  as  had  had  distinguished  ancestors.  There  were  now  but 
scanty  relics  of  the  Greater  Houses  of  Romulus  and  of  the 
Lesser  Houses  of  Lucius  Brutus,  as  they  had  been  called,  and 
those  too  were  exhausted  which  the  Dictator  Caesar  by  the  Cassian 
and  the  emperor  Augustus  by  the  Saenian  law  had  chosen  into 
their  place.  These  acts,  as  being  welcome  to  the  State,  were  un- 
dertaken with  hearty  gladness  by  the  imperial  censor.  Anxiously 
considering  how  he  was  to  rid  the  Senate  of  men  of  notorious  in- 
famy, he  preferred  a  gentle  method,  recently  devised,  to  one 
which  accorded  with  the  sternness  of  antiquity,  and  advised  each 
to  examine  his  own  case  and  seek  the  privilege  of  laying  aside 
his  rank.  Permission,  he  said,  would  be  readily  obtained.  He 
would  publish  in  the  same  list  those  who  had  been  expelled  and 
those  whajiad  been  allowed  to  retire,  that  by  this  confounding 
together  of  the  decision  of  the  censors  and  the  modesty  of 
voluntary  resignation  the  disgrace  might  be  softened. 

For  this,  the  consul  Vipstanus  moved  that  Claudius  should  be 
called  "  Father  of  the  Senate."  The  title  of  "  Father  of  the 
Country  "  had,  he  argued,  been  indiscriminately  bestowed  ;  new 
services  ought  to  be  recognised  by  unusual  titles.  The  em- 
peror however  himself  stopped  the  consul's  flattery,  as  extrava- 
gant .  He  closed  the  lustrum,  the  census  for  which  gave  a  total 
of  S>984>o72  citizens.  Then  too  ended  his  blindness  as  to  his 
domestic  affairs.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  notice  and  punish 
his  wife's  infamies,  till  he  afterwards  craved  passionately  for  an 
unhallowed  union. 
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26.  Messalina,  now  grown  weary  of  the  very  facility  of  her 
adulteries,  was  rushing  into  strange  excesses,  when  even  Silius. 
either  through  some  fatal  infatuation  or  because  he  imagined 
that,  amid  the  dangers  which  hung  over  him,  danger  itself 
was  the  best  safety,  urged  the  breaking  off  of  all  concealment. 
"  They  were  not,"  he  said,  "  in  such  an  extremity  as  to  have  to 
"wait  for  the  emperor's  old  age.  Harmless  measures  were 
"for  the  innocent..  Crime  once  exposed  had  no  refuge  but 
"  in  audacity.  They  had  accomplices  in  all  who  feared  the  same 
"  fate.  For  himself,  as  he  had  neither  wife  nor  child,  he  was 
"  ready  to  marry  and  to  adopt  Britannicus.  Messalina  would 
"  have  the  same  power  as  before,  with  the  additional  advantage 
"  of  a  quiet  mind,  if  only  they  took  Claudius  by  surprise,  who, 
"  though  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  was  hasty  in  his  wrath." 

The  suggestion  was  coldly  received,  not  because  the  lady 
loved  her  husband,  but  from  a  fear  that  Silius,  after  attaining  his 
highest  hopes,  would  spurn  an  adulteress,  and  soon  estimate  at 
its  true  value  the  crime  which  in  the  midst  of  peril  he  had  ap- 
proved. But  she  craved  the  name  of  wife,  for  the  sake  of  the 
monstrous  infamy,  that  last  source  of  delight  to  the  reckless. 
She  waited  only  till  Claudius  set  out  for  Ostia  to  perform  a 
sacrifice,  and  then  celebrated  all  the  solemnities  of  marriage. 

27.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  will  seem  a  fable  that  any 
persons  in  the  world  could  have  been  so  obtuse  in  a  city 
which  knows  everything  and  hides  nothing,  much  more,  that 
these  persons  should  have  been  a  consul-elect  and  the  emperor's 
wife  ;  that,  on  an  appointed  day,  before  witnesses  duly  sum- 
moned, they  should  have  come  together  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  legitimate  marriage ;  that  she  should  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  the  bridegroom's  friends,  should  have  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  have  taken  her  place  among  a  company  of  guests,  have 
lavished  her  kisses  and  caresses,  and  passed  the  night  in  the 
freedom  which  marriage  permits.  But  this  is  no  story  to  excite 
wonder;  I  do  but  relate  what  I  have  heard  and  what  our 
fathers  have  recorded. 

28.  The  emperor's  court  indeed  shuddered,  its  powerful 
personages  especially,  the  men  who  had  much  to  fear  firom  a 
revolution.  From  secret  whisperings  they  passed  to  loud  com- 
plaints. "  When  an  actor,"  they  said,  "  impudently  thrust  him- 
"  self  into  the  imperial  chamber,  it  certainly  brought  scandal  on 
"  the  State,  but  we  were  a  long  way  from  ruin.  Now,  a  young 
"  noble  of  stately  beauty,  of  vigorous  intellect,  with  the  near  pros- 
"  pect  of  the  consulship,  is  preparing  himself  for  a  loftier  ambition. 
"  There  can  be  no  secret  about  what  is  to  follow  such  a  marriage.' 
Doubtless  there  was  a  thrill  of  alarm  when  they  thought  of 
the  apathy  of  Claudius,  of  his  devotion  to  his  wife  and  of 
the  many  murders  perpetrated  at  Messalina's  bidding.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  good  nature  of  the  emperor  inspired  confi- 
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dent  hope  that  if  they  could  overpower  him  by  the  enormity  of 
the  charge,  she  might  be  condemned  and  crushed  before  she 
was  accused.  The  critical  point  was  this,  that  he  should  not 
hear  her  defence,  and  that  his  ears  should  be  shut  even  against 
her  confession. 

29.  At  first  Callistus,  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  assassination  of  Caius  Caesar,  Narcissus, 
who  had  contrived  the  death  of  Appius,  and  Pallas,  who  was 
then  in  the  height  of  favour,  debated  whether  they  might  not  by 
secret  threats  turn  Messalina  from  her  passion  for  Silius,  while 
they  concealed  all  else.  Then  fearing  that  they  would  be  them- 
selves involved  in  ruin,  they  abandoned  the  idea,  Pallas  out  of 
cowardice,  and  Callistus,  from  his  experience  of  a  former  court, 
remembering  that  prudent  rather  than  vigorous  counsels  insure 
the  maintenance  of  power.  Narcissus  persevered,  only  so  far 
changing  his  plan  as  not  to  make  her  aware  beforehand  by  a 
single  word  what  was  the  charge  or  who  was  the  accuser.  Then 
he  eagerly  watched  his  opportunity,  and,  as  the  emperor  lingered 
long  at  Ostia,  he  sought  two  of  the  mistresses  to  whose  society 
Claudius  was  especially  partial,  and,  by  gifts,  by  promises,  by 
dwelling  on  power  increased  by  the  wife  s  foil,  be  induced  them 
to  undertake  the  work  of  th^  informer.    ■ 

30.  On  this,  Calpurnia  (that  was  the  woman's  name),  as 
soon  as  she  was  allowed  a  private  interview,  threw  herself  at  the 
emperor*s  knees,  crying  out  that  Messalina  was  married  to  Silius. 
At  the  same  time  she  asked  Cleopatra,  who  was  standing  near  and 
waiting  for  the  question,  whether  she  knew  it.  Cleopatra  nod- 
ding assent,  she  begged  that  Narcissus  might  be  summoned. 
Narcissus  entreated  pardon  for  the  past,  for  having  concealed 
the  scandal  while  confined  to  a  Vettius  or  a  Plautius.  Even 
now,  he  said,  he  would  not  make  charges  of  adultery,  and  seem 
to  be  asking  back  the  palace,  the  slaves,  and  the  other  belong- 
ings of  imperial  rank.  These  Silius  might  enjoy ;  only,  he 
must  give  back  the  wife  and  annul  the  act  of  marriage.  "  Do 
"  you  know,"  he  said,  "  of  your  divorce  ?  The  people,  the  army, 
"  the  Senate  saw  the  marriage  of  Silius.  Act  at  once,  or  the 
"  new  husband  is  master  of  Rome." 

31.  Claudius  then  summoned  all  his  most  powerful  friends. 
First  he  questioned  Turranius,  superintendent  of  the  .corn  mar- 
ket ;  next,  Lusius  Geta,  who  commanded  the  praetorians.  When 
they  confessed  the  truth,  the  whole  company  clamoured  in  con- 
cert that  he  must  go  to  the  camp,  must  assure  himself  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  must  think  of  safety  before  he  thought  of 
vengeance.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Claudius  was  so  overwhelmed 
by  terror  that  he  repeatedly  asked  whether  he  was  indeed  in 
possession  of  the  empire,  whether  Silius  was  still  a  subject. 

Messalina  meanwhile,  more  wildly  profligate  than  ever,  was 
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celebrating  in  mid  autumn  a  representation  of  the  vintage  in  her 
new  home.  The  presses  were  being  trodden ;  the  vats  were  over- 
flowing ;  women  girt  with  skins  were  dancing,  as  Bacchanals 
dance  in  their  worship  or  their  frenzy.  ^Messalina  with  flowiag 
hair  shook  the  thyrsus,  and  Silius  at  her  side,  crowned  with  ivy 
and  wearing  the  buskin,  moved  his  heiad  to  some  lascivious 
chorus.  It  is  said  that  one  Vettius  Valens  climbed  a  very  lofty 
tree  in  sport,  and  when  they  asked  him  what  he  saw,  replie4 
"A  terrible  storm  from  Ostia."  Possibly  some  such  appear- 
ance had  begun ;  perhaps,  a  word  dropped  by  chance  became  a 
prophecy. 

32.  Meanwhile  no  mere  rumour  but  messengers  from  all 
pares  brought  the  news  that  everything  was  known  to  Claudius, 
and  that  he  was  coming,  bent  on  vengeance.  Messalina  upon 
this  went  to  the  gardens  of  Lucullus ;  Silius,  to  conceal  his 
fear,  to  his  business  in  the  forum.  The  other  guests  were 
fljring  in  all  directions  when  the  centurions  appeared  and  put 
every  one  in  irons  where  they  found  them,  either  in  the  public 
streets  or  in  hiding.  Messalina,  though  her  peril  took  away  all 
power  of  thought,  promptly  resolved  to  meet  and  face  her 
husband,  a  course  in  which  she  had  often  found  safety; 
while  she  bade  Britannicus  and  Octavia  hasten  to  embrace  their 
father.  She  besought  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
to  demand  audience  of  the  supreme  pontiff  and  to  beg  for  mercy. 
Meanwhile,  with  only  three  companions,  so  lonely  did  she  find 
herself  in  a  momei^t,  she  traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and,  mounting  on  a  cart  used  to  remove  garden  refuse,  pro- 
ceeded along  the  road  to  Ostia ;  not  pitied,  so  overpoweringly 
hideous  were  her  crimes,  by  a  single  person. 

33.  There  was  equal  alarm  on  the  emperor's  side.  They 
put  but  little  trust  in  Geta,  who  commanded  the  praetorians,  a 
man  swayed  with  equal  ease  to  good  or  evil;  Narcissus  in  concert 
with  others  who  dreaded  the  same  fate,  declared  that  the  only 
hope  of  safety  for  the  emperor  lay  in  his  transferring  for  that 
one  day  the  command  of  the  soldiers  to  one  of  the  freedmen, 
and  he  offered  to  undertake  it  himself.  And  that  Claudius 
might  not  be  induced  by  Lucius  Vitellius  and  Largus  Caecina  to 
repent,  while  he  was  riding  into  Rome,  he  asked  and  took  a  seat 
in  the  emperor's  carriage. 

34.  It  was  currently  reported  in  after  times  that  while  the 
emperor  broke  into  contradictory  exclamations,  now  inveighing 
against  the  infamies  of  his  wife,  and  now  returning  in  thought 
to  the  remembrance  of  his  love  and  of  his  infant  children, 
Vitellius  said  nothing  but,  "  What  audacity !  what  wickedness  I* 
Narcissus  indeed  kept  pressing  him  to  clear  up  his  ambiguities 
and  let  the  truth  be  known,  but  still  he  could  not  prevail  up6n 
him  to  utter  anything  that  was  not  vague  and  susceptible  of  any 
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meaning  which  might  be  put  on  it,  or  upon  Largus  Csecina,  from 
following  his  example.  And  now  Messalina  had  presented  her- 
self, and  was  insisting  that  the  emperor  should  listen  to  die 
mother  of  Octavia  and  Britamiicus,  when  the  accuser  roared 
out  at  her  the  story  of  Silius  and  her  marriage.  At  the  same 
moment,  to  draw  Caesar's  eyes  away  from  her,  he  handed  him 
some  papers  which  detailed  her  debaucheries.  Soon  afterwards, 
as  he  was  entering  Rome,  his  children  by  Messalina  were  to 
have  shown  them^ves,  had  not  Narcissiis  ordered  their  re- 
moval Vibidia  he  could  not  repel^  when,  with  a  vehemently 
indignant  appeal,  she  demanded  that  a  wife  should  not  be  given 
up  to  death  without  a  hearing.  So  Narcissus  replied  that  the 
emperor  would  hear  her,  and  that  she  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  disproving  the  charge.  Meanwhile  the  holy  virgin 
was  to  go  and  discharge  her  sacred  duties. 

35»  All  throughout,  Claudius  preserved  a  strange  silence ; 
Vitellius  seemed  unconscious.  Everything  was  under  the  freed- 
man's  control.  By  his  order,  the  paramour's  house  was  thrown 
open  and  the  emperor  conducted  Uiither.  First,  on  the  thresh- 
old, he  pointed  out  the  statue  of  Silius's  father,  which  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  had  directed  to  be  destroyed  ;  next,  how  the  heir- 
looms of  the  Neros  and  the  Drusi  had  been  degraded  into  the 
price  of  infamy.  Then  he  led  the  emperor,  furious  and  bursting 
out  in  menace,  into  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  were  purposely 
assembled.  Claudius  spoke  to  them  a  few  words  at  the  dicta- 
tion of  Narcissus.  Shame  indeed  checked  the  utterance  even 
of  a  righteous  anger.  Instantly  there  came  a  shout  from  the 
cohorts,  demanding  the  names  of  the  culprits  and  their  punish- 
ment. Brought  before  the  tribunal,  Silius  sought  neither  defence 
nor  delay,  but  begged  that  his  death  might  be  hastened.  A 
like  courage  made  several  Roman  knights  of  the  first  rank 
desirous  of  a  speedy  doom.  Titius  Proculus,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  watch  Messalina  and  was  now  offering  his  evi- 
dence, Vettius  Valens,  who  confessed  his  guilt,  together  with 
Pompeius  Urbicus  and  Saufellus  Trogus  from  among  her  accom- 
plices, were  ordered  to  execution.  Decius  Calpumianus  too, 
commander  of  the  watch,  Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Games,  and  Juncus  Virgilianus,  a  senator,  were  similarly 
punished. 

36.  Mnester  alone  occasioned  a  pause.  Rending  off  his 
clothes,  he  insisted  on  Claudius  looking  at  the  scars  of  his 
stripes  and  remembering  his  words  when  he  surrendered  him- 
self, without  reserve,  to  Messalina^s  bidding.  The  guilt  of 
others  had  been  the  result  of  presents  or  of  large  promises  ;  his, 
of  necessity.  He  must  have  been  the  first  victim  had  Silius 
obtained  empire. 

Caesar  was  touched  by  his  appeal  and  inclined  to  mercy,  but 
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his  freedmen  prevailed  on  him  not  to  let  any  indulgence  be 
shown  to  a  player  when  so  many  illustrious  citizens  had  fallen. 
"It  mattered  not  whether  he  had  sinned  so  greatly  from  choice 
"or  compulsion."  Even  the  defence  of  Traulus  Montanus,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  not  admitted.  A  young  man  of  pure  life, 
yet  of  singular  beauty,  he  had  been  summoned  and  dismissed 
within  the  space  of  one  night  by  Messalina,  who  was  equally 
capricious  in  her  passions  and  dislikes.  In  the  cases  of  Suilius 
Csesoninus  and  Plautius  Lateranus,  the  extreme  penalty  was 
remitted.  The  latter  was  saved  by  the  distinguished  services 
of  his  uncle  ;  the  former  by  his  very  vices,  having  amid  that 
abominable  throng  submitted  to  the  worst  degradation. 

37.  Messalina  meanwhile,  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  was. 
struggling  for  life,  and  writing  letters  of  entreaty,  as  she  alter- 
nated between  hope  and  fury.     In  her  extremity,  it  was  her 
pride  alone  which  forsook  her.     Had  .not  Narcissus  hurried  on 
her  death,  ruin  would  have  recoiled  on  her  accuser.     Claudius 
had  returned  home  to  an  early  banquet ;  then,  in  softened  mood, 
when  the  wine  had  warmed  him,  he  bade  some  one  go  and  tell 
the  "  poor  creature  "  (this  is  the  word  which  they  say  he  used) 
to  come  on  the  morrow  and  plead  her  cause.     Hearing  this,  see- 
ing too  that  his  wrath  was  subsiding  and  his  passion  returning, 
and  fearing,  in  the  event  of  delay,  the  effect  of  approaching 
night  and  conjugal  recollections.   Narcissus  rushed  out,  and 
ordered  the  centurions  and  the  tribunes,  who  were  on  guard,  to 
accomplish  the  deed  of  blood.    Such,  he  said,  was  the  emperors 
bidding.     Evodus,  one  of  the  freedmen,  was  appointed  to  watch 
and  complete  the  affair.     Hurrying  on  before  with  all  speed  to 
the  gardens,  he  found   Messalina  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
while  by  her  side  sat  Lepida,  her  mother,  who,  though  estranged 
from  her  daughter  in  prosperity,  was  now  melted  to  pity  by  her 
inevitable  doom,  and  urged  her  not  to  wait  for  the  executioner. 
"  Life,"  she  said,  "  was  over  ;  all  that  could  be  looked  for  was 
"  honour  in  death."    But  in  that  heart,  utterly  corrupted  by  pro- 
fligacy, nothing  noble  remained.     She  still  prolonged  her  tears 
and  idle  complaints,  till  the  gates  were  forced  open  by  the  rush 
of  the  new  comers,  and  there  stood  at  her  side  the  tribune, 
sternly  silent,  and  the  freedman,  overwhelming  her  with  the 
copious  insults  of  a  servile  tongue. 

38.  Then  for  the  first  time  she  understood  her  fate  and 
put  her  hand  to  a  dagger.  In  her  terror  she  was  applying  it 
ineffectually  to  her  throat  and  breast,  when  a  blow  from  the 
tribune  drove  it  through  her.  Her  body  was  given  up  to  her 
mother.  Claudius  was  still  at  the  banquet  when  they  told  him 
that  Messalina  was  dead,  without  mentioning  whether  it  was 
by  her  own  or  another's  hand.  Nor  did  he  ask  the  question, 
but  called  for  the  cup  and  finished  his  repast  as  usual    During 
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the  days  which  followed  he  showed  no  sign  of  hatred  or  joy 
or  anger  or  sadness,  in  a  word,  of  any  human  emotion,  either 
when  he  looked  on  her  triumphant  accusers  or  on  her  weeping 
children.  The  Senate  assisted  his  forgetfiilness  by  decreeing 
that  her  name  and  her  statues  should  be  removed  from  all 
places,  public  or  private.  To  Narcissus  were  voted  the  decora- 
tions of  the  quaestorship,  a  mere  trifle  to  the  pride  of  one  who 
rose  in  the  height  of  his  power  above  Pallas  or  Callistus. 
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A.D,  48—54. 

1.  The  destruction  of  Messalina  shook  the  imperial  house ; 
for  a  strife  arose  among  the  freedmen,  who  should  choose  a  wife 
for  Claudius,  impatient  as  he  was  of  a  single  life  and  submissive 
to  the  rule  of  wives.  The  ladies  were  fired  with  no  less  jealousy. 
Each  insisted  on  her  rank,  beauty,  and  fortune,  and  pointed  to 
her  claims  to  such  a  marriage.  But  the  keenest  competition 
was  between  Lollia  Paulina,  the  daughter  of  Marcus  LoUius,  an 
ex-consul,  and  Julia  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
Callistus  favoured  the  first,  Pallas  the  second.  yElia  Psetina 
however,  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberones,  had  the  support  of 
Narcissus.  The  emperor,  who  inclined  now  one  way,  now 
another,  'as  he  listened  to  this  or  that  adviser,  sunmioned  the 
disputants  to  a  conference  sqid  bade  them  express  their  opinions 
and  give  their  reasons. 

2.  Narcissus  dwelt  on  the  marriage  of  years  gone  by,  on  the 
tie  of  offspring,  for  Paetina  was  the  mother  of  Antonia,  and  on 
the  advantage  of  excluding  a  new  element  fi^om  his  household, 
by  the  return  of  a  wife  to  whom  he  was  accustomed,  and  who 
would  assuredly  not  look  with  a  stepmother's  animosity  on 
Britannicus  and  Octavia,  who  were  next  in  her  affections  to  her 
own  children.  Callistus  argued  that  she  was  compromised  by 
her  long  separation,  and  that  were  ^he  to  be  taken  back,  she 
would  be  supercilious  on  the  strength  of  it.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  introduce  Lollia,  for,  as  she  had  no  children  of  her 
own,  she  would  be  free  from  jealousy,  and  would  take  the  place 
of  a  mother  towards  her  stepchildren. 

Pallas  again  selected  Agrippina  for  special  commendation 
because  she  would  bring  with  her  Germanicus's  grandson,  who 
was  thoroughly  worthy  of  imperial  rank,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
house  and  a  link  to  unite  the  descendants  of  the  Claudian  family. 
He  hoped  that  a  woman  who  was  the  mother  of  many  children 
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and  still  in  the  freshness  of  youth,  would  not  carry  off  the 
grandeur  of  the  Caessurs  to  some  other  house. 

3.  This  advice  prevailed,  backed  up  as  it  was  by  Agrip- 
pina's  charms.  Ou  the  pretext  of  her  relationship,  she  paid 
frequent  visits  to  her  uncle,  and  so  won  his  heart,  that  she  was 
preferred  to  the  others,  and,  though  not  yet  his  wife,  already 
possessed  a  wife's  power.  For  as  soon  as  she  was  sure  of  her 
marriage,  she  began  to  aim  at  greater  things,  and  planned  an 
alliance  between  Domitius,  her  son  by  Cneius  v^nobarbus,  and 
Octavia,  Uie  emperor's  •daughter.  This  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  a  crime,  for  the  emperor  had  betrothed  Octavia 
to  Lucius  Silanus,  a  young  man  otherwise  famous,  whom  he  had 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  popular  favour  by  the  honour 
of  triumphal  distinctions  and  by  a  magnificent  gladiatorial 
show.  But  no  difficulty  seemed  to  be  presented  by  the  temper 
of  a  sovereign  who  had  neither  partialities  nor  dislikes,  but  such 
as  were  suggested  and  dictated  to  him. 

4.  Vitellius  accordingly,  who  used  the  name  of  censor  to 
screen  a  slave's  trickeries,  and  looked  forward  to  new  despot- 
isms, already  impending,  associated  himself  in  Agrippina's  plans, 
with  a  view  to  her  favour,  and  began  to  bring  charges  against  Si- 
lanus, whose  sister,  Junia  Calvina,  a  handsome  and  lively  girl,  had 
shortly  before  become  his  daughter-in-law.  Here  was  a  starting 
point  for  an  accuser.  Vitellius  put  an  infamous  construction  on 
the  somewhat  incautious  though  not  criminal  love  between  the 
brother  and  sister.  The  emperor  listened,  for  his  affection  for 
his  daughter  inclined  him  the  more  to  adinit  suspicions  against 
his  son-in-law.  Silanus  meanwhile,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
plot,  and  happened  that  year  to  be  praetor,  was  suddenly  ex- 
pelled from  the  Senate  by  an  edict  of  'Vitellius,  though  the  roll 
of  Senators  had  been  recently  reviewed  and  the  lustrum 
closed.  Claudius  at  the  same  time  broke  off  the  connection ; 
Silanus  was  forced  to  resign  his  office,  and  the  one  remaining 
day  of  his  praetorship  was  conferred  on  Eprius  Marcellus. 

5.  In  tne  year  of  the  consulship  of  Caius  Pompeius  and 
Quintus  Veranius,  the  marriage  arranged  between  Claudius  and 
Agrippina  was  confirmed  both  by  popular  rumour  and  by  their 
own  iUicit  love.  Still,  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  celebrate  the 
nuptials  in  due  form,  for  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  niece  into  an  uncle's  house.  It  was  positively 
incest,  and  if  disregarded,  it  would,  people  feared,  issue  in 
calamity  to  the  State.  These  scruples  ceased  not  till  Vitellius 
undertook  the  management  of  the  matter  in  his  own  way.  He 
asked  the  emperor  whether  he  would  yield  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  people  and  to  the  authority  of  tihe  Senate. 
When  Claudius  replied  that  he  was  one  among  the  citizens 
and  could  not  resist  their  unanimous  voice,  Vitellius  requested 
him  to  wait  in  the  palace,  while  he  himself  went  to  the  Senate 
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Protesting  that  the  supreme  interest  of  the  commonwealth  was 
at  stake,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  speak  first,  and  then  began 
to  urge  that  the  very  burdensome  labours  of  the  emperor  in 
a  world-wide  administration,  required  assistance,  so  that,  free 
from  domestic  cares,  he  might  consult  the  public  welfare.  How 
again  could  there  be  a  more  virtuous  relief  for  the  mind  of  an 
imperial  censor  than  the  taking  of  a  wife  to  share  his  pros- 
perity and  his  troubles,  to  whom  he  might  intrust  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  the  care  of  his  young  children,  unused  as  he 
was  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  and  wont  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
obey  the  laws. 

6.  Vitellius,  having  first  put  forward  these  arguments  in  a 
conciliatory  speech,  and  met  with  decided  acquiescence  from 
the  Senate,  began  afresh  to  point  out,  that,  as  they  all  recom- 
mended the  emperor's  marriage,  they  ought  to  select  a  lady 
conspicuous  for  noble  rank  and  purity,  herself  too  the  mother 
of  children.  "It  cannot,"  Jie  said,  " be  long  a  question  that 
"Agrippina  stands  first  in  nobility  of  birth.  She  has  given 
"  proof  too  that  she  is  not  barren,  and  she  has  suitable  moral 
"  qualities.  It  is,  again,  a  singular  advantage  to  us,  due  to  divine 
"  providence,  for  a  widow  to  be  united  to  an  emperor  who  has 
"  limited  himself  to  his  own  lawful  wives.  We  have  heard  from 
"  our  fathers,  we  have  ourselves  seen  that  married  women  were 
**  seized  at  the  caprice  of  the  Caesars.  This  is  quite  alien  to 
"the  propriety  of  our  day.  Rather  let  a  precedent  be  now 
"  set  for  the  taking  of  a  wife  by  an  emperor.  But,  it  will 
"be  said,  marriage  with  a  brother's  daughter  is  with  us  a 
"  novelty.  True ;  but  it  is  common  in  other  countries,  and  there 
"is  no  law  to  forbid  it.  Marriages  of  cousins  were  long  un- 
"  known,  but  after  a  'time  they  became  frequent.  Custom 
"  adapts  itself  to  expediency,  and  this  novelty  will  hereafter  take 
"its  place  among  recognized  usages." 

7.  There  were  some  who  rushed  out  of  the  Senate,  passion- 
ately protesting  that  if  the  emperor  hesitated,  they  would  use 
violence.  A  promiscuous  throng  assembled,  and  kept  exclaim- 
ing that  the  same  too  was  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  people. 
Claudius  without  further  delay  presented  himself  in  the  forum  to 
their  congratulations  ;  then  entering  the  Senate,  he  asked  from 
them  a  decree  which  should  decide  that  for  the  future  marriages 
between  uncles  smd  brothers'  daughters  should  be  legal.  There 
was,  however,  found  only  one  person  who  desired  such  a 
marriage,  Alledius  Severus,  a  Roman  knight,  who,  as  many 
said,  was  swayed  by  the  influence  of  Agrippina.  Then  came  a 
revolution  in  the  State,  and  everything  was  under  the  control 
of  a  woman,  who  did  not,  like  Messalina,  insult  Rome  by 
loose  manners.  It  was  a  stringent,  and,  so  to  say,  masculine  des- 
potism ;  there  was  sternness  and  generally  arrogance  in  public, 
no  sort  of  immodesty  at  home,  unless  it  conduced  to  power. 
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A  boundless  greed  of  wealth  was    veiled   under   the    pretext 
that  riches  were  being  accumulated  as  a  prop  to  the  throne. 

8.  On  the  day  of  the  maniage  Silanus  committed  suicide, 
having  up  to  that  time  prolonged  his  hope  of  life,  or  else  choosing 
that  day  to  heighten  the  popular  indignation.  His  sister,  Calvina, 
was  banished  from  Italy.  Claudius  further  added  that  sacrifices 
after  the  ordinances  of  King  TuUius,  and  atonements  were  to  be 
offered  by  the  pontiffs  in  the  grove  of  Diana,  amid  general 
ridicule  at  the  idea  of  devising  penalties  and  propitiations  for 
incest  at  such  a  time.  Agrippina,  that  she  might  not  be  con- 
spicuous only  by  her.  evil  deeds,  procured  for  Annaeus  Seneca 
a  remission  of  his  exile,  and  with  it  the  praetorship.  She  thought 
this  would  be  universally  welcome,  from  the  celebrity  of  his 
attainments,  and  it  was  her  wish  too  for  the  boyhood  of 
Domitius  to  be  trained  under  so  excellent  an  instructor,  and 
for  them  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  counsels  in  their  designs  on 
the  throne.  For  Seneca,  it  i^as  believed,  was  devoted  to  Agrip- 
pina from  a  remembrance  of  her  kindness,  and  an  enemy  to 
Claudius  from  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong. 

9.  It  was  then  resolved  to  delay  no  longer.  Memmius 
Pollio,  the  consul-elect,  was  induced  by  great  promises  to 
deliver  a  speech,  praying  Claudius  to  betroth  Octavia  to 
Domitius.  The  match  was  not  unsuitable  to  the  age  of  either, 
and  was  likely  to  develop  still  more  important  results.  Pollio 
introduced  the  motion  in  much  the  same  language  as  Vitellius 
had  lately  used.  So  Octavia  was  betrothed,  and  Domitius, 
besides  his  previous  relationship,  became  now  the  emperor's 
affianced  son-in-law,  and  an  equal  of  Britannicus,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  mother  and  the  ctmning  of  those  who  had 
been  the  accusers  of  Messalina,  and  feared  the  v^geance  of 
her  son. 

10.  About  the  same  time  an  embassy  from  the  Parthians, 
which  had  been  sent,  as  I  have  stated,  to  solicit  the  return  of 
Meherdates,  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  delivered  a 
message  to  the  following  eflfect : — "  They  were  not,"  they  said, 
"  unaware  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  nor  did  their  coming  imply 
"  any  revolt  from  the  family  of  the  Arsacids  ;  indeed,  even  the 
'•  son  of  Vonones,  Phraates's  grandson,  was  with  them  in  their 
"  resistance  to  the  despotism  of  Gotarzes,  which  was  alike  in- 
"  tolerable  to  the  nobility  and  to  the  people.  Already  brothers, 
''  relatives,  and  distant  kin  had  been  swept  off  by  murder  after 
"  murder ;  wives  actually  pregnant,  and  tender  children  were 
'*  added  to  Gotarzes*  victims,  while,  slothful  at  home  and  un- 
"  successful  in  war,  he  made  cruelty  a  screen  for  his  feebleness. 
*'  Between  the  Parthians  and  ourselves  there  was  an  ancient 
"friendship,  founded  on  a  state  alliance,  and  we  ought  to 
"  support  allies  who  were  our  rivals  in  strength,  and  yet  yiejded 
**  to  us  out  of  respect.     Kings'  sons  were  given  as  hostages,  in 
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"  order  that  when  Parthia  was  tired  of  home  rule,  it  might  fall 
"  back  on  the  emperor  and  the  Senate,  and  receive  from  them  a 
"  better  sovereign,  familiar  with  Roman  habits, 

11.  In  answer  to  these  and  like  arguments  Claudius  began 
to  speak  of  the  grandeur  of  Rome  and  the  submissive  attitude 
of  the  Parthians.  He  compared  himself  to  the  Divine  Augus- 
tus, from  whom,  he  reminded  them,  they  had  sought  a  king, 
but  omitted  to  mention  Tiberius,  though  he  too  had  sent  them 
sovereigns.  He  added  some  advice  for  Meherdates,  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  told  him  not  to  be  thinking  of  a  despot  and  his  slaves, 
but  rather  of  a  ruler  among  fellow  citizens,  and  to  practise  cle- 
mency and  justice  which  barbarians  would  like  the  more  for  being 
unused  to  them.  Then  he  turned  to  the  envoys  and  bestowed 
high  praise  on  the  young  foster-son  of  Rome,  as  one  whose  self- 
control  had  hitherto  been  exemplary.  "  Still,"  he  said,  "  they 
"  must  bear  with  the  caprices  of  kings,  and  frequent  revolutions 
^^  were  bad.  Rome,  sated  with  her  glory,  had  reached  such  a 
"  height  that  she  wished  even  foreign  nations  to  enjoy  repose.'* 
Upon  this  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  was  commissioned 
to  escort  the  young  prince  to  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 

12.  Cassius  was  at  that  time  preeminent  for  legal  learning. 
The  profession  of  the  soldier  is  forgotten  in  a  quiet  period,  and 
peace  reduces  the  enterprising  and  indolent  to  an  equality. 
But  Cassius,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  without  war,  revived 
ancient  discipline,  kept  exercising  the  legions,  in  short,  used 
as  much  diligence  and  precaution  as  if  an  enemy  were  threaten- 
ing him.  This  conduct  he  counted  worthy  of  his  ancestors 
and  of  the  Cassian  family  which  had  won  renown  even  in  those 
countries. 

He  then  summoned  those  at  whose  suggestion  a  king  bad 
been  sought  from  Rome,  and  having  encamped  at  Zeugma  where 
the  river  was  most  easily  fordable  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
chief  men  of  Parthia  and  of  Acbarus,  king  of  the  Arabs,  he 
reminded  Meherdates  that  the  impulsive  enthusiasm  of  bar- 
barians soon  flags  from  delay  or  even  changes  into  treacher>'i 
and  that  therefore  he  should  urge  on  his  enterprise.  The  advice 
was  disregarded  through  the  perfidy  of  Acbarus,  by  whom  the 
foolish  young  prince,  who  thought  that  the  highest  position 
merely  meant  self-indulgence,  was  detained  for  several  days  in 
the  town  of  Edessa.  Although  a  certain  Carenes  pressed  them 
to  come  and  promised  easy  success  if  they  hastened  their 
arrival,  they  did  not  make  for  Mesopotamia,  which  was  close  to 
them,  but,  by  a  long  detour,  for  Armenia,  then  ill-suit6d  to  their 
movements,  as  winter  was  beginning. 

13.  As  they  approached  the  plains,  wearied  with  the  snows 
and  mountains,  they  were  joined  by  the  forces  of  Carenes,  and 
having  crossed  the  river  Tigris  they  traversed  the  country  of 
the  Adiabeni,  whose  king  Izates  had  avowedly  embraced  the 
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alliance  of  Meherdates,  though  secretly  and  in  better  faith  he 
inclined  to  Gotarzes.  In  their  march  they  captured  the  city  of 
Nines,  the  mos(  ancient  capital  of  Assyria,  and  a  fortress, 
historically  famous,  as  the  spot  where  in  the  last  battle  between 
Darius  and  Alexander  the  power  of  Persia  fell  Gotarzes  mean- 
time was  offering  vows  to  the  local  divinities  on  a  mountain 
called  Sambulos,  with  special  worship  of  Hercules,  who  at  a 
stated  time  bids  the  priests  in  a  dream  equip  horses  for  the 
chase  and  place  them  near  his  temple.  When  the  horses  have 
been  laden  with  quivers  full  of  arrows,  they  scour  the  forest  and 
at  length  return  at  night  with  empty  quivers,  panting  violently. 
Again  the  god  in  a  vision  of  the  night  reveals  to  them  the 
track  along  which  he  roamed  through  the  woods,  and  every- 
where slaughtered  beasts  are  found. 

14.  Gotarzes,  his  army  not  being  yet  in  sufficient  force,  made 
the  river  Corma  a  line  of  defence,  and  though  he  was  challenged 
to  an  engagement  by  taunting  messages,  he  contrived  delays, 
shifted  his  positions  and  sent  emissaries  to  corrupt  the  enemy 
and  bribe  them  to  throw  off  their  allegiance.  Jzatesof  the 
Adiabeni  and  then  Acbariis  of  the  Arabs  deserted  with  their 
troops,  with  their  countrymen's  characteristic  fickleness,  con- 
firming previous  experience,  that  barbarians  prefer  to  seek  a  king 
from  Rome  than  to  keep  him.  Meherdates,  stript  of  his  power- 
ful auxiliaries  and  suspecting  treachery  in  the  rest,  resolved,  as 
his  last  resource,  to  risk  everything  and  try  the  issue  of  a  battle. 
Nor  did  Gotarzes,  who  was  emboldened  by  the  enemy's 
diminished  strength,  refuse  the  challenge.  They  fought  vrith 
terrible  courage  and  doubtful  result,  till  Carenes,  who  having 
beaten  down  all  resistance  had  advanced  too  far,  was  surprised 
by  a  fresh  detachment  in  his  rear.  Then  Meherdates  in  despair 
yielded  to  promises  from  Parrhaces,  one  of  his  father's  adherents, 
and  was  by  his  treachery  delivered  in  chains  to  the  conqueror. 
Gotarzes  taimted  him  with  being  no  kinsman  of  his  or  of  the 
Arsacids,  but  a  foreigner  and  a  Roman,  and  having  cut  off  his 
ears,  bade  him  live,  a  memorial  of  his  own  clemency,  and  a 
disgrace  to  us.  After  this  Gotarzes  fell  ill  and  died,  and 
Vonones,  who  then  ruled  the  Medes,  was  summoned  to  the 
throne.  He  was  memorable  neither  for  his  good  nor  bad  fortune  ; 
he  completed  a  short  and  inglorious  reign,  and  then  the  empire 
of  Parthia  passed  to  his  son  Vologeses. 

15.  Mithridates  of  Bosporus,  meanwhile,  who  had  lost  his 
power  and  was  a  mere  outcast,  on  learning  that  the  Roman  general, 
Didius,  and  the  main  strength  of  his  army  had  retired,  and  that 
Cotys,  a  young  prince  without  experience,  was  left  in  his  new  king- 
dom with  a  few  cohorts  under  Julius  Aquila,  a  Roman  knight,  dis- 
daining both,  roused  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  drew  deserters 
to  his  standard.  At  last  he  collected  an  army,  drove  out  the  king  of 
the  Dandaridae,  and  possessed  himself  of  his  dominions.    When 
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this  was  known,  and  the  invasion  of  Bosporus  was  even- 
moment  expected,  Aquila  and  Cotys,  seeing  that  hostilities  had 
been  also  resumed  by  Zorsines,  king  of  the  Siraci,  distrusted 
their  own  strength,  and  themselves  too  sought  the  friendship  of 
the  foreigner  by  sending  envoys  to  Eunones,  who  was  then 
chief  of  the  Adorsi.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  alliance, 
when  they  pointed  to  the  power  of  Rome  in  contrast  with  the 
rebel  Mithridates.  It  was  accordingly  stipulated  that  Eunones 
should  engage  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry,  and  the  Romans 
undertake  the  siege  of  towns. 

1 6.  Then  the  army  advanced  in  regular  formation,  the 
Adorsi  in  the  van  and  the  rear,  while  the  centre  was  strength- 
ened by  the  cohorts,  and  native  troops  of  Bosporus  with 
Roman  arms.  Thus  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  they  reached 
Soza,  a  town  in  Dandarica,  which  Mithridates  had  abandoned, 
where  it  was  thought  expedient  to  leave  a  garrison,  as  the 
temper  of  the  people  was  uncertain.  Next  they  marched  on 
the  Siraci,  and  after  crossing  the  river  Panda  besieged  the  city 
of  Uspe,  which  stood  on  high  ground,  and  had  the  defence  of 
walls  and  fosses ;  only  the  walls,  not  being  of  stone,  but  of 
hurdles  and  wicker-work  with  earth  between,  were  too  weak 
to  resist  an  assault.  Towers  were  raised  to  a  greater  height  as  a 
means  of  annoying  the  besieged  with  brands  and  darts.  Had  not 
night  st6pped  the  conflict,  the  siege  would  have  been  begun  and 
finished  within  one  day. 

17.  Next  day  they  sent  an  embassy  asking  mercy  for  the 
freebom,  and  ofTeririg  ten  thousand  slaves.  As  it  would  have 
been  inhuman  to  slay  the  prisoners,  and  very  difficult  to  keep 
them  under  guard,  the  conquerors  rejected  the  offer,  prefer- 
ring that  they  should  perish  by  the  just  doom  of  war.  The 
signal  for  massacre  was  therefore  given  to  the  soldiers,  who  had 
mounted  the  walls  by  scaling  ladders.  The  destruction  of  Uspe 
struck  terror  into  the  rest  of  the  people,  who  thought  safety 
impossible  when  they  saw  how  armies  and  ramparts,  heighb 
and  difficult  positions,  rivers  and  cities,  alike  yielded  to  their 
foe.  And  so  Zorsines,  having  long  considered  whether  he  should 
still  have  regard  to  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Mithridates  or  to  the 
kingdom  of  his  fathers,  and  having  at  last  preferred  his  country's 
interests,  gave  hostages  and  prostrated  himself  before  the  em- 
peror's image,  to  the  great  glory  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
all  men  knew  to  have  come  after  a  bloodless  victory  within 
three  days'  march  of  the  river  Tanais.  In  their  return  however 
fortune  was  not  equally  favourable ;  some  of  their  vessels,  as 
they  were  sailing  back,  were  driven  on  the  shores  of  the  Tauri 
and  cut  oflf  by  the  barbarians,  who  slew  the  commander  of  a 
cohort  and  several  centurions. 

18.  Meanwhile  Mithridates,  finding  arms  an  unavailing  re- 
source, considered  on  whose  mercy  he  was  to  throw  himscli- 
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He  feared  his  brother  Cotys,  who  had  once  been  a  traitor,  then 
become  his  open  enemy.  No  Roman  was  on  the  spot  of 
authority  sufficient  to  make  his  promises  highly  valued.  So  he 
turned  to  Eunones,  who  had  no  personal  animosity  against 
him,  and  had  been  lately  strengthened  by  his  alliance  with 
us.  Adapting  his  dress  smd  expression  of  countenance  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  present  condition,  he  entered  the 
palace,  and  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Eunones  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Mithridates,  whom  the  Romans  have  sought  so 
"many  years  by  land  and  sea,  stands  before  you  by  his 
"own  choice.  Deal  as  you  please  with  the  descendant  of 
"  the  great  Achaemenes,  the  only  glory  of  which  enemies  have 
"  not  robbed  me." 

19.  The  great  name  of  Mithridates,  his  reverse,  his  prayer, 
full  of  dignity,  deeply  affected  Eunones.  He  raised  the  sup- 
pliant, and  commended  him  for  having  chosen  the  nation  of 
the  Adorsi  and  his  own  good  faith  in  suing  for  mercy.  He 
sent  at  the  same  time  envoys  to  Caesar  with  a  letter  to  this 
effect,  that  friendship  between  emperors  of  Rome  and  sove- 
reigns of  powerful  peoples  was  primarily  based  on  a  similarity 
of  fortune,  and  that  between  himself  and  Claudius  there 
was  the  tie  of  a  common  victory.  Wars  had  glorious  endings, 
whenever  matters  were  settled  by  an  amnesty.  The  conquered 
Zorsines  had  on  this  principle  been  deprived  of  nothing. 
For  Mithridates,  as  he  deserved  heavier  punishment,  he 
asked  neither  power  nor  dominions,  only  that  he  might  not 
be  led  in  triumph,  and  pay  the  penalty  of  death. 

20.  Claudius,  though  merciful  to  foreign  princes,  was  yet 
in  doubt  whether  it  were  better  to  receive  the  captive  with 
a  promise  of  safety,  or  to  claim  his  surrender  by  the  sword. 
To  this  last  he  was  urged  by  resentment  at  his  wrongs,  and 
by  thirst  for  vengeance.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  argued  that 
it  would  be  undertaking  a  war  in  a  country  without  roads,  on 
a  harbourless  sea,  against  warlike  kings  and  wandering  tribes, 
on  a  barren  soil ;  that  a  weary  disgust  would  come  of  tardy 
movements,  and  perils  of  precipitancy ;  that  the  glory  of  victory 
would  be  small,  while  much  disgrace  would  ensue  on  defeat. 
Why  should  not  the  emperor  seize  the  offer  and  spare  the 
exile,  whose  punishment  would  be  the  greater,  the  longer  he 
lived  in  poverty  ? 

Moved  by  these  considerations,  Claudius  wrote  to  Eunones 
that  Mithridates  had  certainly  merited  an  extreme  and  exem- 
plary penalty,  which  he  was  not  wanting  in  power  to  inflict, 
but  it  had  been  the  principle  of  his  ancestors  to  show  as  much 
forbearance  to  a  suppliant  as  they  showed  persistence  against 
a  foe.  As  for  triumphs,  they  were  won  over  nations  and  kings 
hitherto  unconquered. 

21.  After  tnis,  Mithridates  was  given  up  and  brought  to 
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Rome  by  Junius  Cilo,  the  procurator  of  Pontus.  There  in  the 
emperor's  presence  he  was  said  to  have  spoken  too  proudly 
for  his  position,  and  words  uttered  by  him  to  the  followinj; 
effect  became  the  popular  talk:  **!  have  not  been  sent,  but 
"  have  come  back  to  you ;  if  you  do  not  believe  me,  let  me  go 
''and  pursue  me."  He  stood  too  with  fearless  countenance 
when  he  was  exposed  to  the  people's  gaze  near  the  Rostra, 
under  military  guard.  To  Cilo  and  Aquila  were  voted,  respect- 
ively, the  consular  and  praetorian  decorations. 

22.  In  the  same  consulship,  Agrippina,  who  wa^  terrible 
in  her  hatred  and  detested  Lollia,  for  having  competed  with 
her  for  the  emperor's  hand,  planned  an  accusation,  through  an 
informer  who  was  to  tax  her  with  having  consulted  astrologers 
and  magicians  and  the  image  of  the  Clarian  Apollo,  about  the 
imperial  marriage.  Upon  this,  Claudius,  without  hearing  the 
accused,  first  reminded  the  Senate  of  her  illustrious  rank,  that 
the  sister  of  Lucius  Volusius  was  her  mother,  Cotta  Messalinus 
her  granduncle,  Memmius  Regulus  formerly  her  husband  (for 
of  her  marriage  to  Caius  Caesar  he  purposely  said  nothing), 
and  then  added  that  she  had  mischievous  designs  on  the  State, 
and  must  have  the  means  of  crime  taken  from  her.  Conse- 
quently, her  property  should  be  confiscated,  and  she  herself 
banished  from  Italy.  Thus  out  of  immense  wealth  only  five 
million  sesterces  *  were  left  to  the  exile.  Calpumia  too,  a  lady 
of  high  rank,  was  ruined,  simply  because  the  emperor  had 
praised  her  beauty  in  a  casual  remark,  without  any  passion  for 
her.  And  so  Agrippina's  resentment  stopped  short  of  extreme 
vengeance.  A  tribune  was  despatched  to  Lollia,  who  was 
to  force  her  to  suicide.  Next  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bithynians,  Cadius  Rufus,  was  condemned  under  the  law  against 
extortion. 

23.  Narbon  Gaul,  for  its  special  reverence  of  the  Senate, 
received  a  privilege.  Senators  belonging  to  the  province,  with- 
out seeking  the  emperor's  approval,  were  to  be  allowed  to  visit 
their  estates,  a  right  enjoyed  by  Sicily.  Ituraea  and  Judaea,  on 
the  death  of  their  kings,  Sohaemus  and  Agrippa,  were  annexed  to 
the  province  of  Syria. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  augfury  of  the  public  safety, 
which  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  neglected,  should  be  re- 
vived and  henceforth  observed.  The  emperor  likewise  widened 
the  sacred  precincts  of  the  capital,  in  conformity  with  the  ancient 
usage,  according  to  which,  those  who  had  enlarged  the  empire 
were  permitted  also  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  Rome.  But 
Roman  generals,  even  after  the  conquest  of  great  nations,  had 
never  exercised  this  right,  except  Lucius  Sulla  and  the  Divine 
Augustus. 

24.  There  are  various  popular  accounts  of  the  ambitions  and 
vamglorious  efforts  of  our  kings  in  this  matter.  Still,  I  think,  it  is 
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interesting  to  know  accurately  the  original  plan  of  the  precinct, 
as  it  was  fixed  by  Romulus.  From  the  ox  market,  where 
we  see  the  brazen  statue  of  a  bull,  because  that  animal  is 
yoked  to  the  plough,  a  furrow  was  drawn  to  mark  out  the  town, 
so  as  to  embrace  the  great  altar  of  Hercules  ;  then,  at  regular 
intervals,  stones  were  placed  along  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill 
to  the  altar  of  Consus,  soon  afterwards,  to  the  old  Courts,  and 
then  to  the  chapel  of  Larunda.  The  Roman  forum  and  the 
Capitol  were  not,  it  was  supposed,  added  to  the  city  by  Romulus, 
but  by  Titus  Tatius.  In  time,  the  precinct  was  enlarged  with 
the  growth  of  Rome's  fortunes.  The  boundaries  now  tixed  by 
Claudius  may  be  easily  recognized,  as  they  are  specihed  in  the 
public  records. 

25.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Antistius  and  Marcus  Sui- 
lius,  the  adoption  of  Domitius  was  hastened  on  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pallas.  Bound  to  Agrippina,  first  as  the  pro- 
moter of  her  marriage,  then  as  her  paramour,  he  still  urged 
Claudius  to  think  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  to  provide 
some  support  for  the  tender  years  of  Britannicus.  "So,"  he 
said,  "it  had  been  with  the  Divine  Augustus,  whose  step- 
"sons,  though  he  had  grandsons  to  be  his  stay,  had  been 
"  promoted  ;  Tiberius  too,  though  he  had  offspring  of  his  own, 
"had  adopted  Germanicus.  Claudius  also  would  do  well  to 
"  strengthen  himself  with  a  young  prince  who  could  share  his 
"  cares  with  him." 

Overcome  by  these  arguments,  the  emperor  preferred  Do- 
mitius to  his  own  son,  though  he  was  but  two  years  older,  and 
made  a  speech  in  the  senate,  the  same  in  Substance  as  the 
representations  of  his  freedman.  It  was  noted  by  learned  men, 
that  no  previous  example  of  adoption  into  the  patrician  family 
of  the  Claudii  was  to  be  found ;  and  that  from  Attus  Clausus 
there  had  been  one  unbroken  line. 

26.  However,  the  emperor  received  formal  thanks,  and  still 
more  elaborate  flattery  was  paid  to  Domitius.  A  law  was  passed, 
adopting  him  into  the  Claudian  family  with  the  name  of  Nero. 
Agrippina  loo  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  When 
this  had  been  done,  there  was  not  a  person  so  void  of 
pity  as  not  to  feel  keen  sorrow  at  the  position  of  Britanni- 
cus. Gradually  forsaken  by  the  very  slaves  who  waited  on  him, 
he  turned  into  ridicule  the  ill-timed  attentions  of  his  step- 
mother, perceiving  their  insincerity.  For  he  is  said  to  have 
had  by  no  means  a  dull  understanding ;  and  this  is  either  a 
fact,  or  perhaps  his  perils  won  him  sympathy,  and  so  he 
possessed  the  credit  of  it,  without  actual  evidence. 

27.  Agrippina,  to  show  her  power  even  to  the  allied  nations, 
procured  the  despatch « of  a  colony  of  veterans  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ubii,  where  she  was  bom.  The  place*  was 
named  after  her.    Agrippa,  her  grandfather,  had,  as  it  happened. 
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received  this  tribe,  when  they  crossed  the  Rhine,  under  our 
protection. 

During  the  same  time,  there  was  a  panic  in  Upper  Ger- 
many through  an  irruption  of  plundermg  bands  of  Chatti. 
Thereupon  Lucius  Pomponius,  who  was  in  command,  directed 
the  Vangiones  and  Nemetes,  with  the  allied  cavalry,  to 
anticipate  the  raid,  and  suddenly  to  fall  upon  them  from 
every  quarter  while  they  were  dispersed.  The  general's 
plan  was  backed  up  by  the  energy  of  the  troops.  These 
were  divided  into  two  columns ;  and  those  who  marched 
to  the  left  cut  off  the  plunderers,  just  on  their  return, 
after  a  riotous  enjoyment  of  their  spoil,  when  they  were  heavy 
with  sleep.  It  added  to  the  men's  joy  that  they  had  rescued 
from  slavery  after  forty  years  some  survivors  of  the  defeat  of 
Varus. 

28.  The  column  which  took  the  righl-hand  and  the  shorter 
route,  inflicted  greater  loss  on  the  enemy  who  met  them,  and 
ventured  on  a  battle.  With  much  spoil  and  glory  they  re- 
turned to  Mount  Taunus,*  where  Pomponius  was  waiting  with 
the  legions,  to  see  whether  the  Chatti,  in  their  eagerness  for 
vengeance,  would  give  him  a  chance  of  fighting.  They  how- 
ever fearing  to  be  hemmed  in  on  one  side  by  the  Romans,  on 
the  other  by  the  Cherusci,  with  whom  they  are  perpetually  at 
feud,  sent  envoys  and  hostages  to  Rome.  To  Pomponius  was 
decreed  the  honour  of  a  triumph ;  a  mere  fraction  of  his  re- 
nown with  the  next  generation,  with  whom  his  poems  constitute 
his  chief  glory. 

29.  At  this  same  time,  Vannius,  whom  Drusus  Caesar  had 
made  king  of  the  Suevi,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom.  In 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  was  renowned  and  popular 
with  his  countrymen ;  but  subsequently,  with  long  possession, 
he  became  a  tyrant,  and  the  enmity  of  neighbours,  joined  to 
intestine  strife,  was  his  ruin.  Vibillius,  king  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  and  Vangio  and  Sido,  sons  of  a  sister  of  Vannius, 
led  the  movement.  Claudius,  though  often  entreated,  declined 
to  interpose  by  arms  in  the  conflict  of  the  barbarians,  and  simply 
promised  Vannius  a  safe  refuge  in  the*  event  of  his  expulsion. 
He  wrote  instructions  to  Publius  Atellius  Hister,  governor  of 
Pannonia,  that  he  was  to  have  his  legions,  with  some  picked 
auxiliaries  from  the  province  itself,  encamped  on  the  river-bank, 
as  a  support  to  the  conquered  .and  a  terror  to  the  conqueror, 
who  might  otherwise,  in  the  elation  of  success,  disturb  also  the 
peace  of  our  empire.  For  an  immense  host  of  Ligii,  with 
other  tribes,  was  advancing,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  opu- 
lent realm  which  Vannius  had  enriched  during  thirty  years  of 
plunder  and  of  tribute.  Vannius's  own  native  force  was  infantry, 
and  his  cavalry  was  from  the  lazyges  of  Sarmatia ;  an  army 
which  was  no  match  for  his  numerous  enemy.     Consequently, 
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he  determined  to  maintain  himself  in  fortified  positions,  and 
protract  the  war. 

30.  But  the  lazyges,  who  could  not  endure  a  siege,  dis- 
persed themselves  throughout  the  surrounding  country  and 
rendered  an  engagement  inevitable,  as  the  Ligii  and  Hermun- 
duri  had  there  rushed  to  the  attack.  So  Vannius  came  down 
out  of  his  fortresses,  and  though  he  was  defeated  in  battle,  not- 
withstanding his  reverse,  he  won  some  credit  by  having  fought 
with  his  own  hand,  and  received  wounds  on  his  breast.  He  then 
fled  to  the  fleet  which  was  awaiting  him  on  the  Danube,  and 
was  soon  followed  by  his  adherents,  who  received  grants  of  land 
and  were  settled  in  Pannonia.  Vangio  and  Sido  divided  his 
kingdom  between  them  ;  they  were  admirably  loyal  to  us,  and 
among  their  subjects,  whether  the  cause  was  in  themselves  or 
in  the  nature  of  despotism,  much  loved,  while  seeking  to  acquire 
power,  and  yet  more  hated  when  they  had  acquired  it. 

31.  Meanwhile,  in  Britain,  Publius  Ostorius,  the  propraetor, 
found  himself  confronted  by  disturbance.  The  enemy  had 
burst  into  the  territories  of  our  allies  with  all  the  more  fury,  as 
they  imagined  that  a  new  general  would  not  march  against  them 
with  winter  beginning  and  with  an  army  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  Ostorius,  well  aware  that  first  events  are  those  which 
produce  alarm  or  confidence,  by  a  rapid  movement  of  his  light 
cohorts,  cut  down  all  who  opposed  him,  pursued  those  who  fled, 
and  lest  they  should  rally,  and  so  an  unquiet  and  treacherous 
peace  might  allow  no  rest  to  the  general  and  his  troops,  he 
prepared  to  disarm  all  whom  he  suspected,  and  to  occupy 
with  encampments  the  whole  country  to  the  Avon  and  Severn. 
The  Iceni,  a  powerful  tribe,  which  war  had  not  weakened,  as 
they  had  voluntarily  joined  our  alliance,  were  the  first  to  resist. 
At  their  instigation  the  surrounding  nations  chose  as  a  battle- 
field a  spot  walled  in  by  a  rude  barrier,  with  a  narrow  approach, 
impenetrable  to  cavalry.  Through  these  defences  the  Roman 
general,  though  he  had  with  him  only  the  allied  troops,  without 
the  strength  of  the  legions,  attempted  to  break,  and  having 
assigned  their  positions  to  his  cohorts,  he  equipped  even  his 
cavalry  for  the  work  of  infantry.  Then  at  a  given  signal  they 
forced  the  barrier,  routing  the  enemy  who  were  entangled  in 
their  own  defences.  The  rebels,  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and 
finding  escape  barred,  performed  many  noble  feats.  In  this 
battle,  Marius  Ostorius,  the  general's  son,  won  the  reward  for 
saving  a  citizen's  life. 

32.  The  defeat  of  the  Iceni  quieted  those  who  were 
hesitating  between  war  and  peace.  Then  the  army  was 
marched  against  the  Cangi  ;  their  territory  was  ravaged,  spoil 
taken  everywhere  without  the  enemy  venturing  on  an  engage- 
ment, or  if  they  attempted  to  harass  our  march  by  stealthy 
attacks,  their  cunning  was  always  punished.    And  now  Ostorius 
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had  advanced  within  a  little  distance-  of  the  sea,  facing  the 
island  Hibernia,*  when  feuds  broke  out  among  the  Brigantes 
and  compelled  the  general's  return,  for  it  was  his  fixed  pur- 
pose not  to  undertake  any  fresh  enterprise  till  he  had  con- 
solidated his  previous  successes.  The  Brigantes  indeed,  when 
a  few  who  were  beginning  hostilities  had  been  slain  and 
the  rest  pardoned,  settled  down  quietly ;  but  on  the  Silures 
neither  terror  nor  mercy  had  the  least  effect  ;  they  per- 
sisted in  war  and  could  be  quelled  only  by  legions  encamped 
in  their  country.  That  this  might  be  the  more  promptly 
effected,  a  colony  of  a  strong  body  of  veterans  was  established 
at  Camulodunumf  on  the  conquered  lands,  as  a  defence  against 
the  rebels,  and  as  a  means  of  imbuing  the  allies  with  respect 
for  our  laws. 

33.  The  army  then  marched  against  the  Silures,  a  naturally 
fierce  people  and  now  full  of  confidence  in  the  might  of 
Caractacus,  who  by  many  an  indecisive  and  many  a  successful 
battle  had  raised  himself  far  above  all  the  other  generals  of  the 
Britons.  Inferior  in  military  strength,  but  deriving  an  advan- 
tage from  the  deceptiveness  of  the  country,  be  at  once  shifted 
the  war  by  a  stratagem  into  the  territory  of  the  Ordovices, 
where,  joined  by  all  who  dreaded  peace  with  us,  he  resolved 
on  a  final  struggle.  He  selected  a  position  for  the  engage- 
ment in  which  advance  and  retreat  alike  would  be  difficult 
for  our  men  and  comparatively  easy  for  his  own,  and  then  on 
some  lofty  hills,  wherever  their  sides  could  be  approached  by 
a  gentle  slope,  he  piled  up  stones  to  serve  as  a  rampart.  A 
river  too  of  varying  depth  was  in  his  front,  and  his  armed 
bands  were  drawn  up  before  his  defences. 

34,  Then  too  the  chieftains  of  the  several  tribes  went  from 
rank  to  rank,  encouraging  and  confirming  the  spirit  of  their 
men  by  making  light  of  their  fears,  kindling  their  hopes,  and 
by  every  other  warhke  incitement.  As  for  Caractacus,  he  flew 
hither  and  thither,  protesting  that  that  day  and  that  battle 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  or 
of  everlasting  bondage.  He  appealed,  by  name,  to  their  fore- 
fathers who  had  driven  back  the  dictator  Caesar,  by  whose 
valour  they  were  free  from  the  Roman  axe  and  tribute,  and 
still  preserved  inviolate  the  persons  of  their  wives  and  of 
their  children..  While  he  was  thus  speaking,  the  host  shouted 
applause  ;  every  warrior  bound  himself  by  his  national  oath  not 
to  shrink  from  weapons  or  wounds. 

35.  Such  enthusiasm  confounded  the  Roman  general.  The 
river  too  in  his  face,  the  rampart  they  had  added  to  it,  the 
frowning  hilltops,  the  stern  resistance  and  masses  of  fightinj^ 
men  everywhere  apparent,  daunted  him.  But  his  soldiers  in- 
sisted on  battle,  exclaiming  that  valour  could  overcome  all 
things ;  and  the  prefects  and  tribunes,  with  similar  language, 
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siiniulated  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  Ostorius  having  ascer- 
tained by  a  survey  the  inaccessible  and  the  assailable  points  of 
the  position,  led  on  his  furious  men,  and  crossed  the  river 
without  difficulty.  When  he  reached  the  barrier,  as  long  as 
it  was  a  fight  with  missiles,  the  wounds  and  the  slaughter  fell 
chiefly  on  our  soldiers  ;  but  when  we  had  formed  the  military 
lestudo,  and  the  rude,  ill-compacted  fence  of  stones  was  torn 
down,  and  it  was  an  equal  hand-to-hand  engagement,  the  bar- 
barians retired  to  the  heights.  Yet  even  there,  both  hght  and 
heavy-armed  soldiers  rushed  to  the  attack ;  the  first  harassed 
the  foe  with  missiles,  while  the  latter  closed  with  them,  and 
the  opposing  ranks  of  the  Britons  were  broken,  destitute  as 
they  were  of  the  defence  of  breast-plates  or  helmets.  When 
they  faced  the  auxiliaries,  they  were  felled  by  the  swords  and 
javelins  of  our  legionaries  ;  if  they  wheeled  round,  they  were 
again  met  by  the  sabres  and  spears  of  the  auxiliaries.  It 
was  a  glorious  victory  ;  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Caractacus 
were  captured,  and  his  brothers  too  were  admitted  to  sur- 
render. 

36.  There  is  seldom  safety  for  the  unfortunate,  and  Car- 
actacus, seeking  the  protection  of  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the 
Brigantes,  was  put  in  chains  and  delivered  up  to  the  conquerors, 
nine  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  Britain.  His  fame 
had  spread  thence,  and  travelled  to  the  neighbouring  islands 
and  provinces,  and  was  actually  celebrated  in  Italy.  AH  were 
eager  to  see  the  great  man,  who  for  so  many  years  had  defied 
our  power.  Even  at  Rome  the  name  of  Caractacus  was  no 
obscure  one  ;  and  the  emperor,  while  he  exalted  his  own  glory, 
enhanced  the  renown  of  the  vanquished.  The  people  were  sum- 
moned as  to  a  grand  spectacle  ;  the  praetorian  cohorts  were 
drawn  up  under  arms  in  the  plain  in  front  of  their  camp  ;  then 
came  a  procession  of  the  royal  vassals,  and  the  ornaments  and 
neck-chains  and  the  spoils  which  the  king  had  won  in  wars 
with  othei^  tribes,  were  displayed.  Next  were  to  be  seen  his 
brothers,  his  wife  and  daughter  ;  last  of  all,  Caractacus  him- 
self. All  the  rest  stooped  in  their  fear  to  abject  supplication  ; 
not  so  the  king,  who  neither  by  humble  look  nor  speech  sought 
compassion. 

37.  When  he  was  set  before  the  emperor's  tribunal,  he 
spoke  as  follows  :  "  Had  my  moderation  in  prosperity  been 
'•  equal  to  my  noble  birth  and  fortune,  I  should  have  entered 
*'  this  city  as  your  friend  rather  than  as  your  captive  ;  and  you 
**  would  not  have  disdained  to  receive,  under  a  treaty  of  peace, 
"  a  king  descended  from  illustrious  ancestors  and  ruling  many 
"  nations.  My  present  lot  is  as  glorious  to  you  as  it  is  degra- 
"  ding  to  myself.  I  had  men  and  horses,  arms  and  wealth. 
"  What  wonder  if  I  parted  with  them  reluctantly }  If  you 
"  Romans  choose  to  lord  it  over,  the  world,  does  it  follow  that 
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"  the  world  is  to  accept  slavery  ?  Were  I  to  have  been  at 
"  once  delivered  up  as  a  prisoner,  neither  my  fall  nor  your 
"  triumph  would  have  become  famous.  My  punishment  would 
"  be  followed  by  oblivion,  whereas,  if  you  save  my  life,  I  shall 
"  be  an  everlasting  memorial  of  your  clemency.** 

Upon  this  the  emperor  granted  pardon  to  Caractacus,  to  his 
wife,  and  to  his  brothers.  Released  from  their  bonds,  they  did 
homage  also  to  Agrippina  who  sat  near,  conspicuous  on  another 
throne,  in  the  same  language  of  praise  and  gratitude.  It  was 
indeed  a  novelty,  quite  alien  to  ancient  manners,  for  a  woman 
to  sit  in  front  of  Roman  standards.  In  fact,  Agrippina  boasted 
that  she  was  herself  a  partner  in  the  empire  which  her  ancestors 
had  won. 

38,  The  Senate  was  then  assembled,  and  speeches  were 
delivered  full  of  pompous  eulogy  on  the  capture  of  Caractacus. 
It  was  as  glorious,  they  said,  as  the  display  of  Syphax  by 
Scipio,  or  of  Perses  by  Lucius  Paulus,  or  indeed  of  any  captive 
prince  by  any  of  our  generals  to  the  people  of  Rome.  Tri- 
umphal distinctions  were  voted  to  Ostorius,  who  thus  far  had 
been  successful,  but  soon  afterwards  met  with  reverses  ;  either 
because,  when  Caractacus  was  out  of  the  way,  our  discipline 
was  relaxed  under  an  impression  that  the  war  was  ended,  or 
because  the  enemy,  out  of  compassion  for  so  great  a  king,  was 
more  ardent  in  his  thirst  for  vengeance.  Instantly  they  rushed 
from  all  parts  on  the  camp-prefect,  and  legionary  cohorts  left 
to  establish  fortified  positions  among  the  Silures,  and  had  not 
speedy  succour  arrived  from  towns  and  fortresses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, our  forces  would  then  have  been  totally  destroyed. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  camp- prefect,  with  eight  centurions,  and 
the  bravest  of  the  soldiers,  were  slain  ;  and  shortly  afterwards, 
a  foraging  party  of  our  men,  with  some  cavalry  squadrons  sent 
to  their  support,  was  utterly  routed. 

39.  Ostorius  then  deployed  his  light  cohorts,  but  even 
thus  he  did  not  stop  the  flight,  till  our  legions  sustained  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Their  strength  equalized  the  conflict, 
which  after  a  while  was  in  our  favour.  The  enemy  fled  with 
trifling  loss,  as  the  day  was  on  the  decline.  Now  began  a  series 
of  skirmishes,  for  the  most  part  like  raids,  in  woods  and  morasses, 
with  encounters  due  to  chance  or  to  courage,  to  mere  heed- 
lessness or  to  calculation,  to  fury  or  to  lust  of  plunder,  under 
directions  from  the  officers,  or  sometimes  even  without  their 
knowledge.  Conspicuous  above  all  in  stubborn  resistance 
were  the  Silures,  whose  rage  was  fired  by  words  rumoured  to 
have  been  spoken  by  the  Roman  general,  to  the  effiect,  that  as 
the  Sugambri  had  been  formerly  destroyed  or  transplanted  into 
Gaul,  so  the  name  of  the  Silures  ought  to  be  blotted  out.  Accord- 
ingly they  cut  off"  two  of  our  auxiliary  cohorts,  the  rapacity  of 
whose  officers  let  them  make  incautious  forays  ;  and  by  liberal 
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gifts  of  spoil  and  prisoners  to  the  other  tribes,  they  were  luring 
them  too  into  revolt,  when  Ostorius,  worn  out  by  the  burden 
of  his  anxieties,  died,  to  the  joy  of  the  enemy,  who  thought 
that  a  campaign  at  least,  though  not  a  single  battle,  had  proved 
fatal  to  a  general  whom  none  could  despise. 

40.  The  emperor  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  representa- 
tive appointed  Aulus  Didius  in  his  place,  that  the  province  might 
not  be  left  without  a  governor.  Didius,  though  he  quickly 
arrived,  found  matters  far  from  prosperous,  for  the  legion  under 
the  command  of  Manlius  Valens  had  meanwhile  been  defeated, 
and  the  disaster  had  been  exaggerated  by  the  enemy  to  alarm 
the  new  general,  while  he  again  magnified  it,  that  he  might 
win  the  more  glory  by  quelling  the  movement  or  have  a  fairer 
excuse  if  it  lasted.  This  loss  too  had  been  inflicted  on  us  by  the 
Silures,  and  they  were  scouring  the  country  far  and  wide,  till 
Didius  hurried  up  and  dispersed  them.  After  the  capture  of 
Caractacus,  Venutius  of  the  Brigantes,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  pre-eminent  in  military  skill ;  he  had  long  been 
loyal  to  Rome  and  had  been  defended  by  our  arms  while  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  the  queen  Cartismandua.  Subsequently 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  them,  followed  instantly  by  war,  and 
he  then  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  also  towards  us.  At  first, 
however,  they  simply  fought  against  each  other,  and  Cartis- 
mandua by  cunning  stratagems  captured  the  brothers  and  kins- 
folk of  Venutius.  This  enraged  the  enemy,  who  were  stung  with 
shame  at  the  prospect  of  falling  under  the  dominion  of  a  woman. 
The  flower  of  their  youth,  picked  out  for  war,  invaded  her 
kingdom.  This  we  had  foreseen ;  some  cohorts  were  sent  to 
her  aid  and  a  sharp  contest  followed,  which  was  at  first  doubtful 
but  had  a  satisfactory  termination. 

The  legion  under  the  command  of  Caesius  Nasica  fought  with 
a  similar  result.  For  Didius,  burdened  with  years  and  covered 
with  honours,  was  content  with  acting  through  his  officers  and 
merely  holding  back  the  enemy.  These  transactions,  though 
occurring  under  two  propraetors,  and  occupying  several  years,  I 
have  closely  connected,  lest,  if  related  separately,  they  might  be 
less  easily  remembered.  I  now  return  to  the  chronological 
order. 

41.  In  the  fifth  consulship  of  Tiberius  Claudius  with  Sextius 
Cornelius  Orfitus  for  his  colleague,  Nero  was  prematurely  in- 
vested with  the  dress  of  manhood,  that  he  might  be  thought 
qualified  for  political  life.  The  emperor  willingly  complied  with 
the  flatteries  of  the  Senate  who  wished  Nero  to  enter  on  the 
consulship  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  meanwhile,  as  consul-elect, 
to  have  proconsular  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  capital 
with  the  title  of  **  prince  of  the  youth  of  Rome."  A  donative 
was  also  given  to  the  soldiery  in  Nero's  name,  and  presents  to 
the  city  populace.    At  the  games  too  of  the  circus  which  were 
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then  being  celebrated  to  win  for  him  popular  favour,  Britannicus 
wore  the  dress  of  boyhood,  Nero  the  triumphal  robe,  as  they 
rode  in  the  procession.  The  people  would  thus  behold  the  one 
with  the  decorations  of  a  general,  the  other  in  a  boy's  habit,  and 
would  accordingly  anticipate  their  respective  destinies.  At  the 
same  time  those  of  the  centurions  and  tribunes  who  pitied  the 
lot  of  Britannicus  were  removed,  some  on  false  pretexts,  others 
by  way  of  a  seeming  compliment.  Even  of  the  freedmen,  all 
who  were  of  incorruptible  fidelity  were  discarded  on  the  following 
provocation.  Once  when  they  met,  Nero  greeted  Britannicus  by 
that  name  and  was  greeted  in  return  as  Domitius.  Agrippina 
reported  this  to  her  husband,  with  bitter  complaint,  as  the 
beginning  of  a  quarrel,  as  implying,  in  fact,  contempt  of  Nero's 
adoption  and  a  cancelling  at  home  of  the  Senate's  decree  and 
the  people's  vote.  She  said,  too,  that,  if  the  perversity  of  such 
malignant  suggestions  were  not  checked,  it  would  issue  in 
the  ruin  of  the  State.  Claudius,  enraged  by  what  he  took  as 
a  grave  charge,  punished  with  banishment  or  death  all  his  son's 
best  instructors,  and  set  persons  appointed  by  his  stepmother  to 
have  the  care  of  him. 

42.  Still  Agrippina  did  not  yet  dare  to  attempt  her  greatest 
scheme,  unless  Lusius  Geta  and  Rufius  Crispinus  were  removed 
from  the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts ;  for  she  thought 
that  they  cherished  Messalina's  memory  and  were  devoted  to 
her  children.  Accordingly,  as  the  emperor's  wife  persistently 
affirmed  that  faction  was  rife  among  these  cohorts  through  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  officers,  and  that  there  would  be  stricter 
discipline  under  one  commander,  the  appointment  was  transferred 
to  Burrus  Afranius,  who  had  a  brilliant  reputation  as  a  soldier, 
but  knew  well  to  whose  wish  he  owed  his  promotion.  Agrippina, 
too,  continued  to  exalt  her  own  dignity;  she  would  enter  the 
Capitol  in  a  chariot,  a  practice,  which  being  allowed  of  old  only 
to  the  priests  and  sacred  images,  increased  the  popular  reverence 
for  a  woman  who  up  to  this  time  was  the  only  recorded  instance 
of  one  who,  an  emperor's  daughter,  was  sister,  wife,  and  mother 
of  a  sovereign.  Meanwhile  her  foremost  champion,  Vitellius,  in 
the  full  tide  of  his  power  and  in  extreme  age  (so  uncertain  are 
the  fortunes  of  the  great)  was  attacked  by  an  accusation  of  which 
Junius  Lupus,  a  senator,  was  the  author.  He  was  charged  with 
treason  and  designs  on  the  throne.  The  emperor  would  have 
lent  3;  ready  ear,  had  not  Agrippina,  by  threats  rather  than 
entreaties,  induced  him  to  sentence  the  accuser  to  outlawry. 
This  was  all  that  Vitellius  desired. 

43.  Several  prodigies  occurred  in  that  year.  Birds  of  evil 
omen  perched  on  the  Capitol ;  houses  were  thrown  down  by 
frequent  shocks  of  eartliquake,  and  as  the  panic  spread,  all  the 
weak  were  trodden  down  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the 
crowd.    Scanty  crops,  too,  and  consequent  famine  were  regarded 
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as  a  token  of  calamity.  Nor  were  there  merely  whispered  com- 
plaints ;  while  Claudius  wqs  administering  justice,  the  populace 
crowded  round  him  with  a  boisterous  clamour  and  drove  him  to 
a  corner  of  the  forum,  where  they  violently  pressed  on  him  till 
he  broke  through  the  furious  mob  with  a  body  of  soldiers.  It 
was  ascertained  that  Rome  had  provisions  for  no  more  than 
fifteen  days,  and  it  was  through  the  signal  bounty  of  heaven  and 
the  mildness  of  the  winter  that  its  desperate  plight  was  relieved. 
And  yet  in  past  days  Italy  used  to  send  supplies  for  the  legions 
into  distant  provinces,  and  even  now  it  is  not  a  barren  soil  which 
causes  distress.  But  we  prefer  to  cultivate  Africa  and  Egypt, 
and  trust  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  to  ships  and  all  their 
risks. 

44.  In  the  same  year  war  broke  out  between  the  Armenians 
and  Iberians,  and  was  the  cause  of  very  serious  disturbances 
between  Parthia  and  Rome.  Vologeses  was  king  of  the  Par- 
thians ;  on  the  mother's  side,  he  was  the  offspring  of  a  Greek 
concubine,  and  he  obtained  the  throne  by  the  retirement  of  his 
brothers.  Pharasmanes  had  been  long  in  possession  of  Iberia, 
and  his  brother,  Mithridates,  ruled  Armenia  with  our  powerful 
support.  There  was  a  son  of  Pharasmanes  named  Rhadamistus, 
tali  and  handsome,  of  singular  bodily  strength,  trained  in  all 
the  accomplishments  of  his  countrymen  and  highly  renowned 
among  his  neighbours.  He  boasted  so  arrogantly  and  persis- 
tently that  his  father's  prolonged  old  age  kept  back  from  him 
the  little  kingdom  of  Iberia  as  to  make  no  concealment  of  his 
ambition.  Pharasmanes  accordingly  seeing  the  young  prince 
had  power  in  his  grasp  and  was  strong  in  the  attachment  of  his 
people,  fearing  too  his  own  declining  years,  tempted  him  with 
other  prospects  and  pointed  to  Armenia,  which,  as  he  reminded 
him,  he  had  given  to  Mithridates  after  driving  out  the  Parthians. 
But  open  violence,  he  said,  must  be  deferred ;  artful  measures, 
which  might  crush  him  unawares,  were  better.  So  Rhadamistus 
pretended  to  be  at  feud  with  his  father  as  though  his  step- 
mother's hatred  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  went  to  his  uncle. 
While  he  was  treated  by  him  like  a  son,  with  excessive  kindness, 
he  lured  the  nobles  of  Armenia  into  revolutionary  schemes, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mithridates,  who  was  actually  loading 
him  with  honours. 

45.  He  then  assumed  a  show  of  reconciliation  with  his 
father,  to  whom  he  returned,  telling  him  that  all  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  treachery  was  now  ready  and  that  he  must  com- 
plete the  affair  by  the  sword.  Meanwhile  Pharasmanes  invented 
pretexts  for  war ;  when  he  was  fighting  with  the  king  of  the 
Albanians  and  appealing  to  the  Romans  for  aid,  his  brother,  he 
said,  had  opposed  him,  and  he  would  now  avenge  that  wrong  by 
his  destmction.  Aj  the  same  time  he  gave  a  large  army  to  his 
son,  who  by  a  sudden  invasion  drove  Mithridates  in  terror  from  the 
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open  country  and  forced  him  into  the  fortress  of  Gorneas,  which 
was  strongly  situated  and  garrisoned  by  some  soldiers  under  the 
command  of  Caelius  Pollio,  a  camp-prefect,  and  Casperius,  a 
centurion. 

There  is  nothing  of  which  barbarians  are  so  ignorant  as 
military  engines  and  the  skilful  management  of  sieges,  while  that 
is  a  branch  of  military  science  which  we  especially  understand. 
And  so  Rhadamistus  having  attempted  the  fortified  walls  in  vain 
or  with  loss,  began  a  blockade,  and,  finding  that  his  assaults 
were  despised,  tried  to  bribe  the  rapacity  of  the  camp-prefect 
Casperius  protested  earnestly  against  the  overthrow  of  an  allied 
king  and  of  Armenia,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  people,  through 
iniquity  and  greed  of  gain.  At  last,  as  Pollio  pleaded  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  the  enemy  and  Rhadamistus  the  orders  of 
his  father,  the  centurion  stipulated  for  a  truce  and  retired,  in- 
tending, if  he  could  not  deter  Pharasmanes  from  further  hos- 
tilities, to  inform  Ummidius  Quadratus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  of 
the  state  of  Armenia. 

46.  By  the  centurion's  departure  the  camp-prefect  was  re- 
leased, so  to  say,  from  surveillance  ;  and  he  now  urged  Mithri- 
dates  to  conclude  a  treaty.  He  reminded  him  of  the  tie  of 
biotherhood,  of  the  seniority  in  age  of  Pharasmanes,  and  of  their 
other  bonds  of  kindred,  how  he  was  united  by  marriage  to  his 
brother's  daughter,  and  was  himself  the  father-in-law  of  Rhada- 
mistus. "The  Iberians,"  he  said,  **were  not  against  peace 
"  though  for  the  moment  they  were  the  stronger ;  the  perfidy  of 
"  the  Armenians  was  notorious,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back  on 
"  but  a  fortress  without  stores  ;  so  he  must  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
"a  bloodless  negotiation  to  arms."  As  Mithridates  wavered, 
and  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  camp-prefect,  because  he 
had  seduced  one  of  the  king's  concubines  and  was  reputed  a 
man  who  could  be  bribed  into  any  wickedness,  Casperius  mean- 
time went  to  Pharasmanes  and  required  of  him  that  the  Iberians 
should  raise  the  blockade.  Pharasmanes,  to  his  face,  replied 
vaguely  and  often  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  while  by  secret  mes- 
sages he  recommended  Rhadamistus  to  hurry  on  the  siege  by  all 
possible  means.  Then  the  price  of  infamy  was  raised,  and 
Pollio  by  secret  corruption  induced  the  soldiers  to  demand  peace 
and  to  threaten  that  they  would  abandon  the  garrison.  Under 
this  compulsion,  Mithridates  agreed  to  a  day  and  a  place  for 
negotiation  and  quitted  the  fortress. 

47.  Rhadamistus  at  first  threw  himself  into  his  embraces, 
feigning  respect  and  calling  him  father-in-law  and  parent.  He 
swore  an  oath  too  that  he  would  do  him  no  violence  either  by  the 
sword  or  by  poison.  At  the  same  time  he  drew  him  into  a  neigh- 
bouring grove,  where  he  assured  him  that  the  appointed  sacrifice 
was  prepared  for  the  confirmation  of  peace  in  the  presence  of 
the  gods.     It  is  a  custom  of  these  princes,  whenever  they  join 
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alliance,  to  unite  their  right  hands  and  bind  together  the  .thumbs 
in  a  tight  knot ;  then,  when  the  blood  has  flowed  into  the  ex- 
tremities, they  let  it  escape  by  a  slight  puncture  and  suck  it  in 
turn.  Such  a  treaty  is  thought  to  have  a  mysterious  sanctity,  as 
being  sealed  with  the  blood  of  both  parties.  On.  this  occasion 
he  who  was  applying  the  knot  pretended  that  it  had  fallen  off, 
and  suddenly  seizing  the  knees  of  Mithridates  flung  him  to  the 
ground.  At  the  same  moment  a  rush  was  made  by  a  number 
of  persons,  and  chains  were  thrown  round  him.  Then  he  was 
dragged  along  by  a  fetter,  an  extreme  degradation  to  a  bar- 
barian ;  and  soon  the  common  people,  whom  he  had  held  under 
a  harsh  sway,  heaped  insuhs  on  him  with  menacing  gestures, 
though  some,  on  the  contrary,  pitied  such  a  reverse  of  fortune. 
His  wife  followed  him  with  his  little  children,  and  filled  every 
place  with  her  wailings.  They  were  hidden  away  in  different 
covered  carriages  till  the  orders  of  Pharasmanes  were  dis- 
tinctly ascertained.  The  lust  of  rule  was  more  to  him  than 
his  brother  and  his  daughter,  and  his  heart  was  steeled  to  any 
wickedness.  Still  he  spared  his  eyes  the  seeing  them  slain 
before  his  face.  Rhadamistus  too,  seemingly  mindful  of  his 
oath,  neither  unsheathed  the  sword  nor  used  poison  against  his 
sister  and  uncle,  but  had  them  thrown  on  the  ground  and  then 
smothered  them  under  a  mass  of  heavy  clothes.  Even  the  sons 
of  Mithridates  were  butchered  for  having  shed  tears  over  their 
parent's  murder.  *  ' 

48.  Quadratus,  learning  that  Mithridates  had  been  betrayed 
and  that  his  kingdom  was  in  the  hands  of  his  murderers,  sum- 
moned a  council,  and,  having  informed  them  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, consulted  them  whether  he  should  take  vengeance.  Few 
cared  for  the  honour  of  the  State  ;  most  argued  in  favour  of  a 
safe  course,  saying  "  that  any  crime  in  a  foreign  country  was  to 
"  be  welcomed  with  joy,  and  that  the  seeds  of  strife  ought  to  be 
"  actually  sown,  on  the  very  principle  on  which  Roman  em- 
^  perors  had  often  under  a  show  of  generosity  given  away  this 
"  same  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  excite  the  minds  of  the  bar- 
"  barians.  Rhadamistus  might  retain  his  ill-gotten  gains,  as  long 
"  as  he  was  hated  and  infamous  ;  for  this  was  more  to  Rome's 
"  interest  than  for  him  to  have  succeeded  with  glory.'*  To  this 
view  they  assented,  but  that  they  might  not  be  thought  to  have 
approved  the  crime  and  receive  contrary  orders  from  the  em- 
peror, envoys  were  sent  to  Pharasmanes,  requiring  him  to  with- 
draw from  Armenian  territory  and  remove  his  son. 

49.  Julius  Pelignus  was  then  procurator  of  Cappadocia,  a 
man  despised  alike  for  his  feebleness  of  mind  and  his  grotesque 
personal  appearance.  He  was  however  very  intimate  with 
Claudius,  who,  when  in  private  life,  used  to  beguile  the  dullness 
of  his  leisure  with  the  society  of  jesters.  This  Pelignus  col- 
lected some  provincial  auxiliaries,  apparently  with  the  design  of 
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recovering  Armenia,  but,  while  he  plundered  allies  instead  of 
enemies,  finding  himself,  through  the  desertion  of  his  men  and 
the  raids  of  the  barbarians,  utterly  defenceless,  he  went  to 
Rhadamistus,. whose  gifts  so  completely  overcame  him  that  he 
positively  encouraged  him  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and 
himself  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  authorizing  and  abetting. 
When  the  disgraceful  news  had  spread  far  and  wide,  lest  the 
world  might  judge  of  other  governors  by  Pelignus,  Helvidius 
Priscus  was  sent  in  command  of  a  legion  to  regulate,  according 
to  circumstances,  the  disordered  state  of  affairs.  He  quickly 
crossed  Mount  Taurus,  and  had  restored  order  to  a  great 
extent  more  by  moderation  than  by  force,  when'  he  was  ordered 
to  return  to  Syria,  that  nothing  might  arise  to  provoke  a  war 
with  Parthia. 

50.  For  Vologeses,  thinking  that  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  of  invading  Armenia,  which,  though  the  possession  of  his 
ancestors,  was  now  through  a  monstrous  crime  held  by  a  foreigii 
prince,  raised  an  army  and  prepared  to  establish  Tiridates  on 
the  throne,  so  that  not  a  member  of  his  house  might  be  with- 
out kingly  power.  On  the  advance  of  the  Parthians,  the  Iberians 
dispersed  without  a  battle,  and  the  Armenian  cities,  Artaxaia 
and  Tigranocerta,  submitted  to  the  yoke.  Then  a  frightful 
winter  or  deficient  supplies,  with  pestilence  arising  from  both 
causes,  forced  Vologeses  to  abandon  his  present  plans.  Armenia 
was  thus  again  without  a  king,  and  was  invaded  by  Rhadamistus, 
who  was  now  fiercer  than  ever,  looking  on  the  people  as  disloyal 
and  sure  to  rebel  on  the  first  opportunity.  They  however, 
though  accustomed  to  be  slaves,  suddenly  threw  off  their  tame- 
ness  and  gathered  round  the  palace  in  arms. 

51.^  Rhadamistus  had  no  means  of  escape  but  in  the  swiftness 
of  the  horses  which  bore  him  and  his  wife  away.  Pregnant  as 
she  was,  she  endured,  somehow  or  other,  out  of  fear  of  the  enemy 
and  love  of  her  husband,  the  first  |)art  of  the  flight,  but  after 
a  while,  when  she  felt  herself  shaken  by  its  continuous  speed, 
she  implored  to  be  rescued  by  an  honourable  death  from 
the  shame  of  captivity.  He  at  first  embraced,  cheered,  and 
encouraged  her,  now  admiring  her  heroism,  now  filled  with  a 
sickening  apprehension  at  the  idea  of  her  being  left  to  any  man's 
mercy.  Finally,  urged  by  the  intensity  of  his  love  and  familiariiy 
with  dreadful  deeds,  he  unsheathed  his  scymitar,  and  having 
stabbed  her,  dragged  her  to  the  bank  of  the  Araxes  and  com- 
mitted her  to  the  stream,  so  that  her  very  body  might  be  swept 
away.  Then  in  headlong  flight  he  hurried  to  Iberia,  his  ancestral 
kingdom.  Zenobia  meanwhile  (this  was  her  name),  as  she  yet 
breathed  and  showed  signs  of  life  on  the  calm  water  at  the 
river's  edge,  was  perceived  by  some  shepherds,  who  inferring 
from  her  noble  appearance  that  she  was  no  base-born  woman, 
bound  up  her  wound  and  applied  to  it  their  rustic  remedies.   As 
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soon  as  they  knew  her  name  and  her  adventure,  they  conveyed 
her  to  the  city  of  Artaxata,  whence  she  was  conducted  at  the 
public  charge  to  Tiridates,  who  received  her  kindly  and  treated 
her  as  a  royal  person. 

52.  In  the  consulship  of  Faustus  Sulla  and  Salvius  Otho, 
Furius  Scribonianus  was  banished  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
consulting  the  astrologers  about  the  , emperor's  death.  His 
mother,  Junia,  was  inclti4ed  in  the  accusation,  as  one  who  still 
resented  the  misfortune  of  exile  which  she  had  suffered  in  the 
past.  His  father,  Camillus,  had  raised  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Dalmatia,  and  the  emperor  in  again  sparing  a  hostile 
family  sought  the  credit  of  clemency.  But  the  exile  did 
not  live  long  after  this ;  whether  he  was  cut  off  by  a  natural 
death,  or  by  poison,  was  matter  of  conflicting  rumours,  according 
to  people's  belief. 

A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  then  passed  for  the  expulsion  of 
the  astrologers  from  Italy,  stringent  but  ineffectual.  Next  the 
emperor,  in  a  speech,  commended  all  who,  from  their  limited 
means,  voluntarily  retired  from  the  Senatorian  order,  while 
those  were  degraded  from  it  who,  by  retaining  their  seats,  added 
effrontery  to  poverty. 

53.  During  these  proceedings  he  proposed  to  the  Senate  a 
penalty  on  women  who  united  themselves  in  marriage  to  slaves, 
and  it  was  decided  that  those  who  had  thus  demeaned  themselves, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  slave's  master,  should  be  re- 
duced to  slavery  ;  if  with  his  consent,  should  be  ranked  as  free- 
women.  To  Pallas,  who,  as  the  emperor  declared,  was  the 
author  of  this  proposal,  were  offered,  on  the  motion  of  Barea 
Soranus,  consul-elect,  the  decorations  of  the  praetorship  and 
tifteen  million  sesterces.*  Cornelius  Scipio  added  that  he  de- 
served public  thanks  for  thinking  less  of  his  ancient  nobility  as 
a  descendant  from  the  kings  of  Arcadia,  than  of  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  numbered  among  the 
emperor's  ministers.  Claudius  assured  them  that  Pallas  was  con- 
tent with  the  honour,  and  that  he  limited  himself  to  his  former 
poverty.  A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  publicly  inscribed  on  a 
bronze  tablet,  heaping  the  praises  of  primitive  frugality  on  a 
freedman,  the  possessor  of  three  hundred  million  sesterces,  f 

54.  Not  equally  moderate  was  his  brother,  surnamed  Felix, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  governor  of  Judaea,  and  thought 
that  he  could  do  any  evil  act  with  impunity,  backed  up  as  he  was 
by  such  power.  It  is  true  that  the  Jews  had  shown  symptoms 
of  commotion  in  a  seditious  outbreak,  and  when  they  had  heard 
of  the  assassination  of  Caius,  there  was  no  hearty  submission, 
as  a  fear  still  lingered  that  any  of  the  emperors  might  impose 
the  same  orders.  Felix  meanwhile,  by  ill-timed  remedies,  stimu- 
lated disloyal  acts  ;  while  he  had,  as  a  rival  in  the  worst  wicked- 
ness, Ventidius  Cumanus,  who  held  a  part  of  the  province,  which 
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was  SO  divided  that  Galilea  was  governed  by  Cumanus,  Samaria 
by  Felix,  The  two  peoples  had  long  been  at  feud,  and  now  less 
than  ever  restrained  their  enmity,  from  contempt  of  their  rulers. 
And  accordingly  they  plundered  each  other,  letting  loose  bands 
of  robbers,  forming  ambuscades,  and  occasionally  fighting 
battles,  and  carrying  the  spoil  and  booty  to  the  two  procurators, 
who  at  first  rejoiced  at  all  this,  but,  as  the  mischief  grew,  they 
interposed  with  an  armed  force,  which  was  cut  to  pieces.  The 
flame  of  war  would  have  spread  through  the  province,  but  it  was 
saved  by  Quadratus,  governor  of  Syria.  In  dealing  with  the 
Jews,  who  had  been  daring  enough  to  slay  our  soldiers,  there 
was  little  hesitation  about  their  being  capitally  punished.  Some 
delay  indeed  was  occasioned  by  Cumanus  and  Felix ;  for  Claud- 
ius on  hearing  the  causes  of  the  rebellion  had  given  authority 
for  deciding  also  the  case  of  these  procurators.  Quadratus,  how- 
ever, exhibited  Felix  as  one  of  the  judges,  admitting  him  to  the 
bench  with  the  view  of  cowing  the  ardour  of  the  prosecutors. 
And  so  Cumanus  was  condemned  for  the  crimes  which  the  two 
had  committed,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  to  the  province. 

55.  Not  long  afterwards  some  tribes  of  the  wild  population 
of  Cilicia,  known  as  the  Clitae,  which  had  often  been  in  com- 
motion, established  a  camp,  under  a  leader  Troxobor,  on  their 
rocky  mountains,  whence  rushing  down  on  the  coast,  and  on  the 
towns,  they  dared  to  do  violence  to  the  farmers  and  townsfolk, 
frequently  even  to  the  merchants  and  ship-owners.  They 
besieged  the  city  Anemurium,  and  routed  some  troopers  sent 
from  Syria  to  its  rescue  under  the  command  of  Curtius  Severus ; 
for  the  rough  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  suited  as  it  is  for 
the  fighting  of  infantry,  did  not  allow  of  cavalry  operations. 
After  a  time,  Antiochus,  king  of  that  coast,  having  broken  the 
unity  of  the  barbarian  forces,  by  cajolery  of  the  people  and 
treachery  to  their  leader,  slew  Troxobor  and  a  few  chiefs,  and 
pacified  the  rest  by  gentle  measures. 

56.  About  the  same  time,  the  mountain  between  Lake 
Fucinus  *  and  the  river  Lirist  was  bored  through,  and  that  this 
grand  work  might  be  seen  by  a  multitude  of  visitors,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  naval  battle  on  the  lake,  just  as  formerly 
Augustus  exhibited  such  a  spectacle,  in  a  basin  he  had  made  on 
this  side  the  Tiber,  though  with  light  vessels,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Claudius  equipped  galleys  with  three  and  four  banks  of 
oars,  and  nineteen  thousand  men  ;  he  lined  the  circumference  of 
the  lake  with  rafts,  that  there  might  be  no  means  of  escape  at 
various  points,  but  he  still  left  full  space  for  the  strength  of  the 
crews,  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  the  impact  of  the  vessels,  and  the 
usual  operations  of  a  sea-fight.  On  the  rafts  stood  companies  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts  and  cavalry,  with  a  breastwork  in  front  of 
them,  from  which  catapults  and  balistas  might  be  worked.  The 
rest  of  the  lake  was  occupied  by  marines  on  decked  vessels.  An 
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immense  multitude  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  others  from 
Rome  itself,  eager  to  see  the  sight  or  to  show  respect  to  the 
emperor,  crowded  the  banks,  the  hills,  and  mountain  tops,  which 
thus  resembled  a  theatre.  The  emperor,  with  Agrippina  seated 
near  him,  presided ;  he  wore  a  splendid  military  cloak,  she,  a 
mantle  of  cloth  of  gold.  A  battle  was  fought  with  all  the  courage 
of  brave  men,  though  it  was  between  condemned  criminals. 
After  much  bloodshed  they  were  released  from  the  necessity  of 
mutual  slaughter. 

57.  When  the  sight  was  over,  the  outlet  of  the  water  was 
opened.  The  careless  execution  of  the  work  was  apparent,  the 
tunnel  not  having  been  bored  down  so  low  as  the  bottom,  or 
middle  of  the  lake.  Consequently  after  an  interval  the  excava- 
tions were  deepened,  and  to  attract  a  crowd  once  more,  a  show  of 
gladiators  was  exhibited,  with  floating  pontoons  for  an  infantry 
engagement.  A  banquet  too  was  prepared  close  to  the  outflow 
of  the  lake,  and  it  was  the  means  of  greatly  alarming  the  whole 
company,  for  the  water,  in  the  violence  of  its  outburst,  swept 
away  the  adjoining  parts,  shook  the  more  remote,  and  spread 
terror  with  the  tremendous  crash.  At  the  same  time,  Agrippina 
availed  herself  of  the  emperor's  fright  to  charge  Narcissus,  who 
had  been  the  agent  of  the  work,  with  avarice  and  peculation. 
He  too  was  not  silent,  but  inveighed  against  the  domineering 
temper  of  her  sex,  and  her  extravagant  ambition. 

58.  In  the  consulship  of  Didius  Junius  and  Quintus  Hate- 
rius,  Nero,  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  the 
emperor's  daughter.  Anxious  to  distinguish  himself  by  noble 
pursuits,  and  the  reputation  of  an  orator,  he  advocated  the  cause 
of  the  people  of  Ilium,  and  having  eloquently  recounted  how 
Rome  was  the  offspring  of  Troy,  and  yEneas  the  founder  of  the 
Julian  line,  with  other  old  traditions  akin  to  myths,  he  gained 
for  his  clients  exemption  from  all  public  burdens.  His  plead- 
ing too  procured  for  the  colony  of  Bononia,*  which  had  been 
ruined  by  a  fire,  a  subvention  of  ten  million  sesterces,  t  The 
Rhodians  also  had  their  freedom  restored  to  them,  which  had 
often  been  taken  away,  or  confirmed,  according  to  their  services 
to  us  in  our  foreign  wars,  or  their  seditious  misdeeds  at  home. 
Apamea,  too,  which  had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  had  its 
tribute  remitted  for  five  years. 

59.  Claudius,  on  the  other  hand,  was  being  prompted  to 
exhibit  the  worst  cruelty  by  the  artifices  of  the  same  Agrip- 
pina. On  the  accusation  of  Tarquitius  Priscus,  she  ruined 
Statilius  Taurus,  who  was  famous  for  his  wealth,  and  at  whose 
gardens  she  cast  a  greedy  eye.  Priscus  had  served  under 
Taurus  in  his  proconsular  government  of  Africa,  and  after  their 
return  charged  him  with  a  few  acts  of  extortion,  but  particularly 
with  magical  and  superstitious  practices.  Taurus,  no  longer 
able  to  endire  a  false  accusation  and  an  undeserved  humiliation, 
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put  a  violent  end  to  his  life  before  the  Senate's  decision  was 
pronounced.  Tarquitius  was  however  expelled  from  the  Senate, 
a  point  which  the  senators  carried,  out  of  hatred  for  the  accuser, 
notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  Agiippina. 

60.  That  same  year  the  emperor  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
the  legal  decisions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  imperial  treasury 
ought  to  have  the  same  force  as  if  pronounced  by  himself.  Lest 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  stumbled  inadvertently  into 
this  opinion,  its  principle  was  also  secured  by  a  decree  of  ihe 
Senate  on  a  more  complete  and  ample  scale  than  before.  It 
had  indeed  already  been  arranged  by  the  Divine  Augustus  that 
the  Roman  knights  who  governed  Egypt  should  hear  causes, 
and  that  their  decisions  were  to  be  as  binding  as  those  of  Roman 
magistrates,  and  after  a  time  most  of  the  cases  formerly  tried  by 
the  praetors  were  submitted  to  the  knights.  Claudius  handed 
over  to  them  the  whole  administration  of  justice  for  which  there 
had  been  by  sedition  or  war  so  many  struggles  ;  the  Sempro- 
nian  laws  vesting  judicial  power  in  the  equestri^m  order,  and  those 
of  Servilius  restoring  it  to  the  Senate,  while  it  was  for  this  above 
everything  else  that  Marius  and  Sulla  fought  of  old.  But  those 
were  days  of  political  conflict  between  classes,  and  the  results  of 
victory  were  binding  on  the  State,  Caius  Oppius  and  Corne- 
lius Balbus  were  the  first  who  were  able,  with  Caesar's  support, 
to  settle  conditions  of  peace  and  terms  of  war.  To  mention 
after  them  the  Matii,  Vedii,  and  other  too  influential  names  of 
Roman  knights  would  be  superfluous,  when  Claudius,  we  know, 
raised  freedmen  whom  he  had  set  over  his  household  to  equality 
with  himself  and  with  the  laws. 

61.  Next  the  emperor  proposed  to  grant  immunity  from 
taxation  to  the  people  of  Cos,  and  he  dwelt  much  on  their  anti- 
quity. "  The  Argives  or  Coeus,  the  father  of  Latona,  were  the 
"  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island  ;  soon  afterwards,  by  the 
"  arrival  of  iCsculapius,  the  art  of  the  physician  was  introduced 
"and  was  practised  with  much  fame  by  his  descendants." 
Claudius  named  them  one  by  one,  with  the  periods  in  which 
they  had  respectively  flourished  He  said  too  that  Xenophon, 
of  whose  medical  skill  he  availed  himself,  was  one  of  the 
same  family,  and  that  they  ought  to  grant  his  request  and  let 
the  people  of  Cos  dwell  free  from  all  tribute  in  their  sacred 
island,  as  a  place  devoted  to  the  sole  service  of  their  god.  It 
was  also  certain  that  many  obligations  under  which  they  had  laid 
Rome  and  joint  victories  with  her  might  have  been  recounted. 
Claudius  however  did  not  seek  to  veil  under  any  external 
considerations  a  concession  he  had  made,  with  his  usual  good 
nature,  to  an  individual. 

62.  Envoys  from  Byzantium  having  received  audience,  in 
complaining  to  the  Senate  of  their  heavy  burdens,  recapitulated 
their  whole  history.    Beginning  with  the  treaty  "which  tLey 
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concluded  with  us  when  we  fought  against  that  king  of  Macedonia 
whose  supposed  spurious  birth  acquired  for  him  the  name  of  the 
Pseudo  Philip,  they  reminded  us  of  the  forces  which  they  had 
afterwards  sent  against  Antiochus,  Perses  and  Aristonicus,  of 
the  aid  they  had  given  Antonius  in  the  pirate-war,  of  their  offers 
to  Sulla,  LucuUus,  and  Pompeius,  and  then  of  their  late  services 
to  the  Caesars,  when  they  were  in  occupation  of  a  district  pecu- 
liarly convenient  for  the  land  or  sea  passage  of  generals  and 
armies,  as  well  as  for  the  conveyance  of  supplies. 

63.  It  was  indeed  on  that  very  narrow  strait  which  parts 
Europe  from  Asia,  at  Europe's  furthest  extremity,  that  the 
Greeks  built  Byzantium.  When  they  consulted  the  Pythian 
Apollo  as  to  where  they  should  found  a  city,  the  oracle  replied 
that  they  were  to  seek  a  home  opposite  to  the  blind  men's 
country.  This  obscure  hint  pointed  to  the  people  of  Chalcedon, 
who,  though  they  arrived  there  first  and  saw  before  others  the 
advantageous  position,  chose  the  worse.  For  Byzantium  has 
a  fruitful  soil  and  productive  seas,  as  immense  shoals  of  fish 
pour  out  of  the  Pontus  and  are  driven  by  the  sloping  sur- 
face of  the  rocks  under  water  to  quit  the  windings  of  the 
Asiatic  shore  and  take  refuge  in  these  harbours.  Consequently 
the  inhabitants  were  at  first  money-making  and  wealthy  traders, 
but  afterwards,  under  the  pressure  of  excessive  burdens,  they 
petitioned  for  immunity  or  at  least  relief,  and  were  supported 
by  the  emperor,  who  argued  to  the  Senate  that,  exhausted 
as  they  were  by  the  late  wars  in  Thrace  and  Bosporus,  they 
deserved  help.     So  their  tribute  was  remitted  for  five  years. 

64.  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Asinius  and 
Manius  Acilius  it  was  seen  to  be  portended  by  a  succession  of 
prodigies  that  there  were  to  be  political  changes  for  the  worse. 
The  soldiers'  standards  and  tents  were  set  in  a  blaze  by  light- 
ning. A  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  Capitol ; 
births  of  monsters,  half  man,  half  beast,  and  of  a  pig  with  a 
hawk's  talons,  were  reported.  It  was  accounted  a  portent  that 
every  order  of  magistrates  had  had  its  number  reduced,  a 
quaestor,  an  aedile,  a  tribune,  a  praetor  and  consul  having  died 
within  a  few  months.  But  Agrippina's  terror  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. Alarmed  by  some  words  dropped  by  Claudius  when 
half  intoxicated,  that  it  was  his  destiny  to  have  to  endure  his 
wives'  infamy  and  at  last  punish  it,  she  determined  to  act  with- 
out a  moment's  delay.  First  she  destroyed  Lepida  from  motives 
of  feminine  jealousy.  Lepida  indeed  as  the  daughter  of  the 
younger  Antonia,  as  the  grand-niece  of  Augustus,  the  cousin  of 
Agrippina,  and  sister  of  her  husband  Cneius,  thought  herself 
of  equally  high  rank.  In  beauty,  youth,  and  wealth  they 
differed  but  slightly.  Both  were  shameless,  infamous,  and  in- 
tractable, and  were  rivals  in  vice  as  much  as  in  the  advantages 
they  had  derived  from  fortune.     It  was  indeed  a  desperate 
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contest  whether  the  aunt  or  the  mother  should  have  most  power 
over  Nero.  Lepida  tried  to  win  the  young  prince's  heart  by 
flattery  and  lavish  liberality,  while  Agrippina  on  the  other  hand, 
who  could  give  her  son  empire  but  not  endure  that  he  should 
be  emperor,  was  fierce  and  full  of  menace. 

65.  It  was  charged  on  Lepida  that  she  had  made  attempts 
on  the  emperor's  consort  by  magical  incantations^  and  was 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Italy  by  an  imperfect  control  of  her 
troops  of  slaves  in  Calabria.  She  was  for  this  sentenced  to 
death,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  Narcissus, 
who,  as  he  more  and  more  suspected  Agrippina,  was  said  to 
have  plainly  told  his  intimate  friends  that  "  his  destruction  was 
"  certain,  whether  Britannicus  or  Nero  were  to  be  emperor,  but 
**  that  he  was  under  such  obligations  to  Claudius  that  he  would 
''  sacrifice  life  to  his  welfare.  Messalina  and  Silius  had  been 
"  convicted,  and  now  again  there  were  similar  grounds  for  accu- 
"  sation.  If  Nero  were  to  rule,  or  Britannicus  succeed  to  the 
"  throne,  he  would  himself  have  no  claim  on  the  then  reigning  sove- 
"  reign.  Meanwhile,  a  step-mother's  treacherous  schemes  we»e 
"convulsing  the  whole  imperial  house,  with  far  greater  dis- 
"  grace  than  would  have  resulted  from  his  concealment  of  the 
"  profligacy  of  the  emperor's  former  wife.  Even  as  it  was,  there 
"  was  shamelessness  enough,  seeing  that  Pallas  was  her  paramour, 
"  so  that  no  one  could  doubt  that  she  held  honour,  modesty  and 
"  her  very  person,  everything,  in  short,  cheaper  than  sovereignt)'." 

This,  and  the  like,  he  was  always  saying,  and  he  would 
embrace  Britannicus,  expressing  earnest  wishes  for  his  speedy 
arrival  at  a  mature  age,  and  would  raise  his  hand,  now  to 
heaven,  now  to  the  yourg  prince,  with  entreaty  that  as  he  grew 
up,  he  would  drive  out  his  father's  enemies  and  also  take  ven- 
geance on  the  murderers  of  his  mother. 

66.  Under  this  great  burden  of  anxiety,  he  had  an  at- 
tack of  illness,  and  went  to  Sinuessa*  to  recruit  his  strength 
with  its  balmy  climate  and  salubrious  waters.  Thereupon, 
Agrippina,  who  had  long  decided  on  the  crime  and  e^erly 
grasped  at  the  opportunity  thus  offered,  and  did  not  lack  in- 
struments, deliberated  on  the  nature  of  the  poison  to  be  used. 
The  deed  would  be  betrayed  by  one  that  was  sudden  and  in- 
stantaneous, while  if  she  chose  a  slow  and  lingering  poison, 
there  was  a  fear  that  Claudius,  when  near  his  end,  might,  on 
detecting  the  treachery,  return  to  his  love  for  his  son.  She  de- 
cided on  some  rare  compound  which  might  derange  his  mind 
and  delay  death.  A  person  skilled  in  such  matters  was  selected, 
Locusta  by  name,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  for  poisoning, 
and  had  long  been  retained  as  one  of  the  tools  of  despotism. 
By  this  woman's  art  the  poison  was  prepared,  and  it  was  to  be 
administered  by  an  eunuch,  Halotus,  who  was  accustomed  to 
bring  in  and  taste  the  dishes. 
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67.  All  the  circumstances  were  subsequently  so  well  known, 
that  writers  of  the  time  have  declared  that  the  poison  was 
infused  into  some  mushrooms,  a  favourite  delicacy,  and  its 
effect  not  at  the  instant  perceived,  from  the  emperor's  lethargic, 
or  intoxicated  condition.  His  bowels  too  were  relieved,  and  3iis 
seemed  to  have  saved  him.  Agrippina  was  thoroughly  dismayed. 
Fearing  the  worst,  and  defying  the  immediate  obloquy  of  the 
deed,  she  availed  herself  of  the  complicity  of  Xenophon,  the 
physician,  which  she  had  already  secured.  Under  pretence  of 
helping  the  emperor's  efforts  to  vomit,  this  man,  it  is  supposed, 
introduced  into  his  throat  a  feather  smeared  with  some  rapid 
poison  ;  for  he  knfcw  that  the  greatest  crimes  are  perilous  in  their 
inception,  but  well  rewarded  after  their  consummation. 

68.  Meanwhile  the  Senate  was  summoned,  and  prayers  re- 
hearsed by  the  consuls  and  priests  for  the  emperor's  recovery, 
though  the  lifeless  body  was  being  wrapped  in  blankets  with 
warm  applications,  while  all  was  being  arranged  to  establish 
Nero  on  the  throne.  At  first  Agrippina,  seemingly  overwhelmed 
by  grief  and  seeking  comfort,  clasped  Britannicus  in  her  em- 
braces, called  him  the  very  image  of  his  father,  and  hindered 
him  by  every  possible  device  from  leaving  the  chamber.  She 
also  detained  his  sisters,  Antonia  and  Octavia,  cl9sed  every 
approach  to  the  palace  with  a  military  guard,  and  repeatedly 
gave  out  that  the  emperor's  health  was  better,  so  that  the  soldiers 
might  be  encouraged  to  hope,  and  that  the  fortunate  moment 
foretold  by  the  astrologers  might  arrive. 

69.  At  last,  at  noon  on  the  13th  of  October,  the  gates 
of  the  palace  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Nero,  accompanied 
by  Burrus,  went  forth  to  the  cohort  which  was  on  guard  after 
military  custom.  There,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commanding 
officer,  he  was  hailed  with  joyful  shouts,  and  set  on  a  litter. 
Some,  it  is  said,  hesitated,  and  looked  round  and  asked  where 
Britannicus  was ;  then,  when  there  was  no  one  to  lead  a  resist- 
ance, they  yielded  to  what  was  offered  them.  Nero  was  con- 
veyed into  the  camp,  and  having  first  spoken  suitably  to  the 
occasion  and  promised  a  donative  after  the  example  of  his 
father's  bounty,  he  was  unanimously  greeted  as  emperor.  The 
decrees  of  the  Senate  followed  the  voice  of  the  soldiers,  and 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  the  provinces.  Divine  honours  were 
decreed  to  Claudius,  and  his  funeral  rites  were  solemnized  on  the 
same  scale  as  those  of  Augustus  ;  for  Agrippina  strove  to  emulate 
the  magnificence  of  her  great-grandmother,  Livia.  But  his 
will  was  not  publicly  read,  as  the  preference  of  the  stepson  to 
the  son  might  provoke  a  sense  of  wrong  and  angry  feeling  in  the 
popular  mind. 
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BOOK  XIII. 

A.D.  54—58. 

1.  The  first  death  under  the  new  emperor,  that  of  Junius 
Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  was,  without  Nero's  knowledge, 
planned  by  the  treachery  of  Agrippina.  Not  that  Silanus  had 
provoked  destruction  by  any  violence  of  temper,  apathetic  as  he 
was,  and  so  utterly  despised  under  former  despotisms,  that  Caius 
Caesar  used  to  call  him  the  golden  sheep.  The  truth  was  that 
Agrippina,  having  contrived  the  murder  of  his  brother  Lucius 
Silanus,  dreaded  his  vengeance  ;  for  it  was  the  incessant  popular 
talk  that  preference  ought  to  be  given  over  Nero,  who  was 
scarcely  out  of  his  boyhood  and  had  gained  the  empire  by  crime, 
to  a  man  of  mature  age,  of  blameless  life,  of  noble  birth,  and, 
as  a  point  then  much  regarded,  of  the  line  of  the  Capsars. 
Silanus  in  fact  was  the  son  of  a  great-grandson  of  Augustus. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  destruction.  The  agents  of  the 
deed  were  Publius  Celer,  a  Roman  knight,  and  Helius,  a  freed- 
man,  men  who  had  the  charge  of  the  emperor's  domains  in 
Asia.  They  gave  the  proconsul  poison  at  a  banquet,  too  openly 
to  escape  discovery. 

With  no  less  precipitation.  Narcissus,  Claudius's  freedman, 
whose  quarrels  with  Agrippina  I  have  mentioned,  was  driven  to 
suicide  by  his  cruel  imprisonment  and  hopeless  plight,  even 
against  the  wishes  of  Nero,  with  whose  yet  concealed  vices  he 
was  wonderfully  in  sympathy  from  his  rapacity  and  extrava- 
gance. 

2.  And  now  they  had  proceeded  to  further  murders  but  for 
the  opposition  of  Afranius  Burrus  and  Annaeus  Seneca.  These 
two  men  guided  the  emperor's  youth  with  an  unity  of  purpose 
seldom  found  where  authority  is  shared,  and  though  their  accom- 
plishments were  wholly  different,  they  had  equal  influence.  Burrus. 
with  his  soldier's  discipline  and  severe  manners,  Seneca,  with 
lessons  of  eloquence  and  a  dignified  courtesy,  strove  alike  to 
confine  the  frailty  of  the  prince's  youth,  should  he  loathe  virtue, 
within  allowable  indulg  nces.     They  had  both  alike  to  struggle 
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against  the  domineering  spirit  of  Agrippina,  who  inflamed  with 
all  the  passions  of  an  evil  ascendency  had  Pallas  on  her  side,  at 
whose  suggestion  Claudius  had  ruined  himself  by  an  incestuous 
marriage  and  a  fatal  adoption  of  a  son.  Nero's  temper  how- 
ever was  not  one  to  submit  to  slaves,  and  Pallas,  by  a  surly 
arrogance  quite  beyond  a  freedman,  had  provoked  disgust.  Still 
every  honour  was  openly  heaped  on  Agrippina,  and  to  a  tribune 
who  according  to  military  custom  asked  the  watchword,  Nero 
gave  "  the  best  of  mothers."  The  Senate  alsp  decreed  her  tv/o 
lictors,  with  the  office  of  priestess  to  Claudius,  and  voted  to  the 
late  emperor  a  censor's  funeral,  which  was  soon  followed  by 
deification. 

3.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  prince  pronounced  Claudius's 
panegyric,  and  while  he  dwelt  on  the  antiquity  of  his  family  and 
on  the  consulships  and  triumphs  of  his  ancestors,  there  was 
enthusiasm  both  in  himself  and  his  audience.  The  praise  of  his 
graceful  accomplishments,  and  the  remark  that  during  his  reign 
no  disaster  had  befallen  Rome  from  the  foreigner,  were  heard 
with  favour.  When  the  speaker  passed  on  to  his  foresight  and 
wisdom,  no  one  could  refrain  from  laughter,  though  the  speech, 
which  was  composed  by  Seneca,  exhibited  much  elegance,  as 
indeed  that  famous  man  had  an  attractive  genius  which  suited 
the  popular  ear  of  the  time.  Elderly  men  who  amuse  their 
leisure  with  comparing  the  past  and  the  present,  observed  that 
Nero  was  the  first  emperor  who  needed  another  man's  elo- 
quence. The  dictator  Caesar  rivalled  the  greatest  orators,  and 
Augustus  had  an  easy  and  fluent  way  of  speaking,  such  as  became 
a  sovereign.  Tiberius  too  thoroughly  understood  the  art  of 
balancing  words,  and  was  sometimes  forcible  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts,  or  else  intentionally  obscure.  Even  Caius 
Caesar's  disordered  intellect  did  not  wholly  mar  his  faculty  of 
speech.  Nor  did  Claudius,  when  he  spoke  with  preparation,  lack 
elegance.  Nero  from  early  boyhood  turned  his  lively  genius  in 
other  directions  ;  he  carved,  painted,  sang,  or  practised  the 
management  of  horses,  occasionally  composing  verses  which 
showed  that  he  had  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

4.  When  he  had  done  with  his  mimicries  of  sorrow  he 
entered  the  Senate,  and  having  first  referred  to  the  authority 
of  the  senators  and  the  concurrence  of  the  soldiery,  he  then 
dwelt  on  the  counsels  and  examples  which  he  had  to  guide  him 
in  the  right  administration  of  empire.  "  His  boyhood,"  he  said, 
"  had  not  had  the  taint  of  civil  wars  or  domestic  feuds,  and  he 
"  brought  with  him  no  hatreds,  no  sense  of  wrong,  no  desire  of 
"  vengeance."  He  then  sketched  the  plan  of  his  future  govern- 
ment, carefully  avoiding  anything  which  had  kindled  recent 
odium.  "  He  would  not,"  he  said,  "  be  judge  in  all  cases,  or,  by 
**  confining  the  accuser  and  the  accused  within  the  same  walls,  let 
'*  the  power  of  a  few  favourites  grow  dangerously  formidable.    In 
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"  his  house  there  should  be  nothing  venal,  nothing  open  to  in- 
"  trigue  ;  his  private  establishment  and  the  State  should  be  kept 
"  entirely  distinct.  The  Senate  should  retain  its  ancient  powers ; 
"  Italy  and  the  State-provinces  should  plead  their  causes  before 
"  the  tribunals  of  the  consuls,  who  would  give  them  a  hearing? 
"from  the  senators.  Of  the  armies  he  would  himself  take 
**  charge,  as  specially  entrusted  to  him.'* 

5.  He  was  true  to  his  word  and  several  arrangements  were 
made  on  the  Senate's  authority.  No  one  was  to  receive  a  fee  or 
a  present  for  pleading  a  cause  ;  the  quaestors-elect  were  not  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shows.  This  was 
opposed  by  Agrippina,  as  a  reversal  of  the  legislation  of  Claudius, 
but  it  was  carried  by  the  senators  who  used  to  be  summoned  to 
the  palace,  in  order  that  she  might  stand  close  to  a  hidden  door 
behind  them,  screened  by  a  curtain  which  was  enough  to  shut  her 
out  of  sight,  but  not  out  of  hearing.  When  envoys  from  Armenia 
were  pleading  their  nation's  cause  before  Nero,  she  actually  was 
on  the  point  of  mounting  the  emperor's  tribunal  and  of  presiding 
with  him  ;  but  Seneca,  when  every  one  else  was  paralysed  with 
alarm,  motioned  to  the  prince  to  go  and  meet  his  mother. 
Thus,  by  an  apparently  dutiful  act,  a  scandalous  scene  was 
prevented. 

6.  With  the  close  of  the  year  came  disquieting  rumours  that 
the  Parthians  had  again  broken  their  bounds  and  were  ravaging 
Armenia,  from  which  they  had  driven  Rhadamistus,  who,  having 
often  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom  and  as  often  been  thrust 
out  of  it,  had  now  relinquished  hostilities.  Rome  with  its  love  of 
talking  Isegan  to  ask  how  a  prince  of  scarce  seventeen  "was  to 
encounter  and  avert  this  tremendous  peril,  how  they  could  fall 
back  on  one  who  was  ruled  by  a  woman  ;  or  whether  battles  and 
sieges  and  the  other  operations  of  war  could  be  directed  by 
tutors.  **  Some,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that  this  was  better  than 
"it. would  have  been,  had  Claudius  in  his  feeble -and  spiritless 
"  old  age,  when  he  would  certainly  have  yielded  to  the  bidding 
"of  slaves,  been  summoned  to  the  hardships  of  a  campaign. 
"  Burrus,  at  least,  and  Seneca  were  known  to  be  men  of  very 
"  varied  experience,  and,  as  for  the  emperor  himself,  how  far  was 
"  he  really  short  of  mature  age,  when  Cneius  Pompeius  and  Caesar 
"  Octavianus,  in  their  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  years  respec- 
"  tively,  bore  the  brunt  of  civil  wars  ?  The  highest  rank  chiefly 
"  worked  through  its  prestige  and  its  counsels  more  than  by  the 
"sword  and  hand.  The  emperor  would  give  a  plain  proof 
"  whether  he  was  advised  by  good  or  bad  friends  by  putting  aside 
"  all  jealousy  and  selecting  some  eminent  general,  rather  than  by 
"  promoting  out  of  favouritism,  a  rich  man  backed  up  by  interest. 

7.  Amidst  this  and  like  popular  talk,  Nero  ordered  the 
young  recruits  levied  in  the  adjacent  provinces  to  be  brought  «p 
for  the  supply  of  the  legions  of  the  £ast^  and  the  l^ons  theui- 
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selves  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Armenian  frontier  while  two 
princes  of  old  standing,  Agrippa  and  Antiochus,  were  to. prepare 
a  force  for  the  invasion  of  the  Parthian  territories.  The  Eu- 
phrates too  was  to  be  spanned  by  bridges  ;  Lesser  Armenia  was 
intrusted  to  Aristobulus,  Sophene  to  Sphaemus,  each  with  the 
ensigns  of  royalty.  There  .rose  up  at  this  crisis  a  rival  to 
Vologeses  in  his  son  Vardanes,  and  the  Parthians  quitted 
Armenia,  apparently  intending  to  defer  hostilities. 

8.  All  this  however  was  described  with  exaggeration  to  the 
Senate,  in  the  speeches  of  those  members  who  proposed  a  public 
thanksgiving,  and  that  on  the  days  of  the  thanksgiving  the 
prince  should  wear  the  triumphal  robe  and  enter  Rome  in 
ovation,  lastly,  that  he  should  have  statues  on  the  same  scale  as 
those  of  Mars  the  Avenger,  and  in  the  same  temple.  To  their 
habitual  flattery  was  added  a  real  joy  at  his  having  appointed 
Domitius  Corbulo  to  secure  Armenia,  thus  opening,  as  it  seemed, 
a  field  to  merit  The  armies  of  the  East  were  so  divided  that 
half  the  auxiliaries  and  two  legions  were  to  remain  in  the  province 
of  Syria  under  its  governor,  Quadratus  Ummidius  ;  while  Cor- 
bulo was  to  have  an  equal  number  of  citizen  and  allied  troops, 
together  with  the  auxiliary  infantry  and  cavalry  which  were  in 
winter  quarters  in  Cappadocia.  The  confederate  kings  were 
instructed  to  obey  orders,  just  as  the  war  might  require.  But 
they  had  a  specially  strong  liking  for  Corbulo.  That  general, 
with  a  view  to  the  prestige  which  in  a  new  enterprise  is 
supremely  powerful,  speedily  accomplished  his  march,  and  at 
itgeae,*  a  city  of  Cilicia,  met  Quadratus  who  had  advanced 
to  the' place  under  an  apprehension  that,  should  Corbulo  once 
enter  Armenia  to  take  command  of  the  army,  he  would  draw 
all  eyes  on  himself,  by  his  noble  stature,  his  imposing  eloquence, 
and  the  impression  he  would  make,  not  only  by  his  wisdom  and 
experience,  but  also  by  the  mere  display  of  showy  attributes. 

9.  Meantime  both  sent  messages  to  king  Vologeses,  advising 
him  to  choose  peace  rather  than  war,  and  to  give  hostages  and 
so  continue  the  habitual  reverence  of  his  ancestors  towards  the 
people  of  Rome.  Vologeses,  wishing  to  prepare  for  war  at  an 
advantage,  or  to  rid  himself  of  suspected  rivals  under  the  name 
of  hostages,  delivered  up  some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Arsacids.  A 
centurion,  Insteius,  sent  perhaps  by  Ummidius  on  some  previous 
occasion,  received  them  after  an  interview  with  the  king.  Corbulo, 
on  knowing  this,  ordered  Arrius  Varus,  commander  of  a  cohort, 
to  go  and  take  ihe  hostages.  Hence  arose  a  quarrel  between 
the  commander  and  the  centurion,  and  to  stop  such  ,a  scene 
before  foreigners,  the  decision  of  the  matter  was  left  to  the 
hostages  and  to  the  envoys  who  conducted  them.  They  preferred 
Corbulo,  for  his  recent  renown,  and  from  a  liking  which  even 
enemies  felt  for  him.  Then  there  was  a  feud  between  the  two 
generals ;  Ummidius  complained  that  he  was  robbed  of  what 
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his  prudence  had  achieved,  while  Corbulo  on  the  other  hand 
appealed  to  the  fact  that  Vologeses  had  not  brought  himself  to 
offer  hostages  till  his  own  appointment  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 
turned  the  king's  hopes  into  fears.  Nero,  to  compose  their 
differences,  directed  the  .issue  of  a  proclamation  that  for  the  suc- 
cesses of  Quadratus  and  Corbulo  the  laurel  was  to  be  added  to 
the  imperial  "  fasces."  I  have  closely  connected  these  events, 
though  they  extend  into  another  consulship. 

10.  The  emperor  in  the  same  year  ask^d  the  Senate  for  a 
statue  to  his  father  Domitius,  and  also  that  the  consular  decora- 
tions might  be  conferred  on  Asconius  Labeo,  who  had  been  his 
guardian.  Statues  to  himself  of  solid  gold  and  silver  he  forbade, 
in  opposition  to  offers  made,  and  although  the  Senate  passed  a 
vote  that  the  year  should  begin  with  the  month  of  December,  in 
which  he  was  born,  he  retained  for  its  conmiencement  the  old 
sacred  associations  of  the  first  of  January.  Nor  would  he  allow 
the  prosecution  of  Carinas  Celer,  a  senator,  whom  a  slave 
accused,  or  of  Julius  Densus,  a  knight,  whose  partiality  for 
Britannicus  was  construed  into  a  crime. 

11.  In  the  year  of  bis  consulship  with  Lucius  Antistius,  when 
the  magistrates  were  swearing  obedience  to  imperial  legis- 
lation, he  forbade  his  colleague  to  extend  the  oath  to  his  own 
enactments,  for  which  he  was  warmly  praised  by  the  senators, 
in  the  hope  that  his  youthful  spirit,  elated  with  the  glory 
won  by  trifles,  would  follow  on  to  nobler  aspirations.  Then 
came  an  act  of  mercy  to  Plautius  Lateranus,  who  had  been  de- 
graded from  his  rank  for  adultery  with  Messalina,  and  whom  he 
now  restored,  assuring  them  of  his  clemency  in  a  number  of 
speeches  which  Seneca,  to  show  the  purity  of  his  teaching  or  to 
display  his  genius,  published  to  the  world  by  the  emperor's 
mouth. 

12.  Meanwhile  the  mother's  influence  was  gradually  weak- 
ened, as  Nero  fell  .in  love  with  a  freedwoman,  Acte  by  name, 
and  took  into  his  confidence  Otho  and  Claudius  Senecio,  two 
young  men  of  fashion,  the  first  of  whom  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  consular  rank,  while  Senecio's  father  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  freedmen.  Without  the  mother's  knowledge,  then  in 
spite  of  her  opposition,  they  had  crept  into  his  favour  by 
debaucheries  and  equivocal  secrets,  and  even  the  prince's  older 
friends  did  not  thwart  him,  for  here  was  a  girl  who  without  hami 
to  any  one  gratified  his  desires,  when  he  loathed  his  wife  Octavia, 
high  born  as  she  was,  and  of  approved  virtue,  either  from  some 
fatality,  or  because  vice  is  overpoweringly  attractive.  It  was 
feared  too  that  he  might  rush  into  outrages  on  noble  ladies,  were 
he  debarred  from  this  indulgence. 

13.  Agrippina,  however,  raved  with  a  woman's  fury  about 
having  a  freedwoman  for  a  rival,  a  slave  girl  for  a  daughter-in- 
law,  with  like  expressions.     Nor  would  she  wait  till  her  son 
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repented  or  wearied  of  his  passion.  The  fouler  her  reproaches, 
the  more  powerfully  did  they  inflame  him,  till  completely 
mastered  by  the  strength  of  his  desire,  he  threw  off  all  respect 
for  his  mother,  and  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Seneca,  one 
of  whose  fiiends,  Annaeus  Serenus,had  veiled  the  young  prince's 
intrigue  in  its  beginning  by  pretending  to  be  in  love  with  the 
same  woman,  and  had  lent  his  name  as  the  ostensible  giver  of 
the  presents  secretly  sent  by  the  emperor  to  the  girl.  Then 
A^rippina,  changing  her  tactics,  plied  the  lad  with  various 
blandishments,  and  even  offered  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber 
for  the  concealment  of  indulgences  which  youth  and  the  highest 
rank  mi^jht  claim.  She  went  further  :  she  pleaded  guilty  to  an 
ill-timed  strictness,  and  handed  over  to  him  the  abundance  of 
her  wealth,  which  nearly  approached  the  imperial  treasures,  and 
from  having  been  of  late  extreme  in  her  restraint  of  her  son,  be- 
came now,  on  the  other  hand,  lax  to  excess.  The  change  did 
not  escape  Nero ;  his  most  intimate  friends  dreaded  it,  and 
begged  him  to  beware  of  the  arts  of  a  woman,  who  was  always 
dai  ing  and  was  now  false. 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  the  emperor  after  inspecting 
the  apparel  in  which  wives  and  mothers  of  the  imperial  house 
had  been  seen  to  glitter,  selected  a  jewelled  robe  and  sent  it  as 
a  gift  to  his  mother,  with  the  unsparing  liberality  of  one  who  was 
bestowing  by  preference  on  her  a  choice  and  much  coveted 
present.  Agrippina,  however,  publicly  declared  that  so  far  from 
her  wardrobe  being  furnished  by  these  gifts,  she  was  really  kept 
out  of  the  remainder,  and  that  her  son  was  merely  dividing  with 
her  what  he  derived  wholly  froin  herself. 

14.  Some  there  were  who  put  even  a  worse  meaning  on  her 
words.  And  so  Nero,  furious  with  those  who  abetted  such  arro- 
gance in  a  woman,  removed  Pallas  from  the  charge  of  the 
business  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted  by  Claudius,  and  in 
which  he  acted,  so  to  say,  as  the  controller  of  the  throne.  The 
story  went  that  as  he  was  departing  with  a  great  retinue  of 
attendants,  the  emperor  rather  wittily  remarked  that  Pallas  was 
going  to  swear  himself  out  of  office.  Pallas  had  in  truth  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  be  questioned  for  anything  he  had  done  in  the 
past,  and  that  his  accounts  with  the  State  were  to  be  considered  as 
balanced.  Thereupon,  with  instant  fury,  Agrippina  rushed  into 
frightful  menaces,  sparing  not  the  prince's  ears  her  solemn  pro- 
test "  that  Britannicus  was  now  of  full  age,  he  who  was  the  true 
"  and  worthy  heir  of  his  father's  sovereignty,  which  a  son,  by 
'*  mere  admission  and  adoption,  was  abusing  in  outrages  on  his 
"  mother.  She  shrank  not  from  an  utter  exposure  of  the  wicked- 
"  ness  of  that  ill-starred  house,  of  her  own  marriage,  to  begin  with, 
"  and  of  her  poisoner's  craft.  All  that  the  gods  and  she  herself 
"  had  taken  care  of  was  that  her  stepson  was  yet  alive  ;  with  him 
"she  would  go  to  the  camp,  where  on  one  side  should  be  heard 
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^  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  ;  on  the  other,  the  crippled  Burrus 
'^  and  the  exile  Seneca,  claiming,  forsooth,  with  disfigured  hand, 
"  and  a  pedant's  tongue,  the  government  of  the  world."  As  she 
spoke,  she  raised  her  hand  in  menace  and  heaped  insults  on  him, 
as  she  appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius,  to  the  infernal  shades 
of  the  Silani,  and  to  those  many    fruitless  crimes. 

15.  Nero  was  confounded  at  this,  and  as  the  day  was  near 
on  which  Britannicus  would  complete  his  fourteenth  year,  he 
reflected,  now  on  the  domineering  temper  of  his  mother,  and 
now  again  on  the  character  of  the  young  prince,  which  a  trifling 
circumstance  had  lately  tested,  sufficient  however  to  gain 
for  him  wide  popularity.  During  the  feast  of  Saturn,  amid 
other  pastimes  of  his  playmates,  at  a  game  of  lot  drawing  for 
king,,  the  lot  fell  to  Nero,  upon  which  he  gave  all  his  other  com- 
panions different  orders,  and  such  as  would  not  put  them  to  the 
blush  ;  but  when  he  told  Britannicus  to  step  forward  and  begin 
a  song,  hoping  for  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  a  boy  who  knew 
nothing  of  sober,  much  less  of  riotous  society,  the  lad  with 
perfect  coolness  commenced  some  verses  whi  h  hinted  at  his 
expulsion  from  his  father's  house  and  from  supreme  power. 
This  procured  him  pity,  which  was  the  more  conspicuous,  as 
night  with  its  merriment  had  stript  off  all  disguise.  Nero  saw 
the  r^iroach^and  redoubled  his  hate.  Pressed  by  Agrippina's 
menaces,  having  no  charge  against  his  brother  and  not  daring 
openly  to  order  his  murder,  he  meditated  a  secret  device  and 
directed  poison  to  be  prepared  through  the  agency  of  Julius 
PoUip,  tribune  of  one  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  who  had  in  his 
custody  a  woman  under  sentence  for  poisoning,  Locusta  by 
name,  with  a  vast  reputation  for  crime.  That  every  one  about 
the  person  of  Britannicus  should  care  nothing  for  right  or 
honour,  had  long  ago  been  provided  for.  He  actually  received 
his  first  dose  of  poison  from  his  tutors  and  passed  it  off  his 
bowels,  as  it  was  either  rather  weak  or  so  qualified  as  not  at 
once  to  prove  deadly.  But  Nero,  impatient  at  such  slow  pro- 
gress in  crime,  threatened  the  tribune  and  ordered  the  poisoner 
to  execution  for  prolonging  his  anxiety  while  they  were  thinking 
of  the  popular  talk  and  planning  their  own  defence.  Then  they 
promised  that  death  should  be  as  sudden  as  if  it  were  the 
hurried  work  of  the  dagger,  and  a  rapid  poison  of  previously 
tested  ingredients  was  prepared  close  to  the  emperor's  chamber. 

16.  It  was  customary  for  the  imperial  princes  to  sit  during 
their  meals  with  other  nobles  of  the  same  age,  in  the  sight  of 
their  kinsfolk,  at  a  table  of  their  own,  furnished  somewhat 
frugally.  There  Britannicus  was  dining,  and  as  what  he  ate 
and  drank  was  always  tested  by  the  taste  of  a  select  attendant, 
the  following  device  was  contrived,  that  the  usage  might  not 
be  dropped  or  the  crime  betrayed  by  the  death  of  both  prince 
and  attendant.    A  cup  as  yet  harmless,  but  extremely  hot  and 
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already  tasted,  was  handed  to  Britannicus  ;  then,  on  his  refus- 
ing- it  because  of  its  warmth,  poison  was  poured  in  with  some 
cold  water,  and  this  so  penetrated  his  entire  frame  that  he  lost 
alike  voice  and  breath.  There  was  a  stir  among  the  company  ; 
some,  taken  by  surprise,  ran  hither  and  thither,  while  those  whose 
discernment  was  keener,  remained  motionless,  with  their  eyes 
fixed  on  Nero,  who,  as  he  still  reclined  in  seeming  unconscious- 
ness, said  that  this  was  a  common  occurrence,  from  a  periodical 
epilepsy,  with  which  Britannicus  had  been  afflicted  from  his 
earliest  infancy,  and  that  his  sight  and  senses  would  gradually 
return.  As  for  Agrippina,  her  terror  and  confusion,  though  her 
countenance  struggled  to  hide  it,  so  visibly  appeared,  that  she  was 
clearly  just  as  ignorant  as  was  Octavia,  Britannicus's  own  sister. 
She  saw,  in  fact,  that  she  was  robbed  of  her  only  remaining 
refuge,  and  that  here  was  a  precedent  for  parricide.  Even 
Octavia,  notwithstanding  her  youthful  inexperience,  had  learnt 
to  hide  her  grief,  her  affection,  and  indeed  every  emotion. 

17.  And  so  after  a  brief  pause  the  company  resumed  its 
mirth.  One  and  the  same  night  witnessed  Britannicus's  death 
and  funeral,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  his 
obsequies,  which  were  on  a  humble  scale.  He  was  however 
buried  in  the  Campus  Martins,  amid  storms  so  violent,  that  in 
the  popular  belief  they  portended  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  a 
crime  which  many  were  even  inclined  to  forgive  when  they  re- 
membered the  immemorial  feuds  of  brothers  and  the  impossibility 
of  a  divided  throne.  It  is  related  by  several  writers  of  the  period 
that  many  daysbefiare  the  muEder,  Nen>  had  offered  the  worst 
insult  to  the  boyhood  of  Britannicus  ;  so  that  his  death  could  no 
longer  seem  a  premature  or  dreadful  event,  though  it  happened 
at  the  sacred  board,  without  even  a  moment  for  the  embraces  of 
his  sisters,  hurried  on  too,  as  it  was,  under  the  eyes  of  an  enemy, 
on  the  sole  surviving  offspring  of  the  Claudii,  the  victim  first  of 
dishonour,  then  of  poison.  The  emperor  apologised  for  the 
hasty  funeral  by  reminding  people  that  it  was  the  practice  of 
our  ancestors  to  withdraw  from  view  any  grievously  untimely 
death,  and  not  to  dwell  on  it  with  panegyrics  or  display.  For 
himself,  he  said,  that  as  he  had  now  lost  a  brother^s  help,  his 
remaining  hopes  centred  in  the  State,  and  all  the  more  tender- 
ness ought  to  be  shown  by  the  Senate  and  people  towards  a 
prince  who  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  family  born  to  the 
highest  greatness. 

18.  He  then  enriched  his  most  powerful  friends  with  liberal 
presents.  Some  there  were  who  reproached  men  of  austere  pro- 
fessions with  having  on  such  an  occasion  divided  houses  and 
estates  among  themselves,  like  so  much  spoil.  It  was  the  belief 
of  others  that  a  pressure  had  been  put  on  them  by  the  emperor, 
who,  conscious  as  he  was  of  guilt,  hoped  for  merciful  considera- 
tion^  if  he  could  secure  the  most  important  msen  by  wholesale 
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bribery.  But  his  mother's  rage  no  lavish  bounty  could  allay.  She 
would  clasp  Octavia  to  Ler  arms,  and  have  many  a  secret  inter- 
view with  her  friends  ;  with  more  than  her  natural  rapacity,  she 
clutched  at  money  everywhere,  seemingly  for  a  reserve,  and 
courteously  received  tribunes  and  centurions.  She  honoured  f  e 
names  and  virtues  of  the  nobles  who  still  were  left,  seeking  appar- 
ently a  party  and  a  leader.  Of  this  Nero  became  aware,  and  he 
ordered  the  departure  of  the  military  guard  now  kept  for  the 
emperor's  mother,  as  it  had.  formerly  been  for  the  imperial  con- 
sort, along  with  some  German  troops,  added  as  a  further  honour. 
He  also  gave  her  a  separate  establishment,  that  throngs  of  visitors 
might  no  longer  wait  on  her,  and  removed  her  to  what  had  been 
Antonia's  house ;  and  whenever  he  went  there  himself,  he  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  centurions,  and  used  to  leave  her  after 
a  hurried  kiss. 

19.  Of  all  things  human  the  most  precarious  and  transitory 
is  a  reputation  for  power  which  has  no  strong  support  of  its 
own.  In  a  moment  Agrippina*s  doors  were  deserted  ;  there  was 
no  one  to  comfort  or  to  go  near  her,  except  a  few  ladies,  whether 
out  of  love  or  malice  was  doubtful.  One  of  these  was  Junia 
Silana,  whom  Messalina  had  driven  from  her  husband,  Caius 
Silius,  as  I  have  already  related.  .  Conspicuous  for  her  birth, 
her  beauty,  and  her  wantonness,  she  had  long  been  a  special 
favourite  of  Agrippina,  till  after  a  while  there  were  secret  mutual 
dislikes,  because  Sextius  Africanus,  a  noble  youth,  had  been 
deterred  from  marrying  Silana  by  Agrippina,  who  repeatedly 
spoke  of  her  as  an  immodest  woman  in  the  decline  of  life,  not 
to  secure  Africanus  for  herself,  but  to  keep  the  childless  and 
wealthy  widow  out  of  a  husband's  control.  Silana  having  now  a 
prospect  of  vengeance,  suborned  as  accusers  two  of  her  creatures, 
Iturius  and  Calvisius,  not  with  the  old  and  often-repeatedcharges 
about  Agrippina's  mourning  the  death  of  Britannicus  or  publish- 
ing the  wrongs  of  Octavia,  but  with  a  hint  that  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  encourage  in  revolutionary  designs  Rubellius  Plautus, 
who  on  his  mother's  side  was  as  nearly  connected  as  Nero  with 
the  Divine  Augustus  ;  and  then,  by  marrying  him  and  making 
him  emperor,  again  seize  the  control  of  the  State.  All  this 
Iturius  and  Calvisius  divulged  to  Atimetus,  a  freedman  of 
Domitia,  Nero's  aunt.  Exulting  in  the  opportunity,  for  Agrip- 
pina and  Domitia  were  in  bitter  rivalry,  Atimetus  urged  Paris, 
who  was  himself  also  a  freedman  of  Domitia,  to  go  at  once  and 
put  the  charge  in  the  most  dreadful  form. 

20.  Night  was  far  advanced  and  Nero  was  still  sitting  over 
his  cups,  when  Paris  entered,  who  was  generally  wont,  at  such 
times  to  heighten  the  emperor's  enjoyments,  but  who  now  wore 
a  gloomy  expression.  He  went  through  the  whole  evidence  in 
order,  and  so  frightened  his  hearer  as  to  make  him  resolve  not 
only  on  the  destruction  of  his  mother  and  of  Plautus,  but  also 
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on  the  removal  of  Burrus  from  the  command  of  the  guards,  as 
a  man  who  had  been  promoted  by  Agrippina's  interest,  and  was 
now  showing  his  gratitude.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Fahiuh  Rusticus  that  a  note  was  written  to  Caecina  Tuscus,  in- 
trusting to  him  the  charge  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  but  that 
through  Seneca's  influence  that  distinguished  post  was  retained 
for  Burrus.  According  to  Plinius  and  Cluvius,  no  doubt  was 
felt  about  the  commander's  loyalty.  Fabius  certainly  inclines 
to  the  praise  of  Seneca,  through  whose  friendship  he  rose  to 
honour.  Proposing  as  I  do  to  follow  the  consentient  testimony 
of  historians,  I  shall  give  the  differences  in  their  narratives 
under  the  writers'  names.  Nero,  in  his  bewilderment  and  im- 
patience to  destroy  his  mother,  could  not  be  put  off  till  Burrus 
answered  for  her  death,  should  she  be  convicted  of  the  crime, 
but  "  any  one,"  he  said,  "  much  more  a  parent,  must  be  allowed  a 
"  defence.  Accusers  there  were  none  forthcoming ;  they  had 
"  before  them  only  the  word  of  a  single  person  from  an  enem/s 
"  house,  and  this  the  night  with  its  darkness  and  prolonged  fes- 
"  tiviiy  and  everything  savouring  of  recklessness  and  folly,  was 
"  enough  to  refute." 

21.  Having  thus  allayed  the  prince's  fears,  they  went  at  day- 
break to  Agrippina,  that  she  might  know  the  charges  against 
her,  and  either  rebut  them  or  suffer  the  penalty.  Burrus  ful- 
filled his  instructions  in  Seneca's  presence,  and  some  of  the 
freedmen  were  present  to  witness  the  interview.  Then  Burrus, 
when  he  had  fully  explained  the  charges  with  the  authors'  names, 
assumed  an  air  of  menace.  Instantly  Agrippina,  calling  up  all 
her  high  spirit,  exclaimed,  "  1  wonder  not  that  Silana,  who  has 
"  never  borne  offspring,  knows  nothing  of  a  mother's  feelings. 
"  Parents  do  not  change  their  children  as  lightly  as  a  shameless 
"  woman  does  her  paramours.  And  if  Iturius  and  Calvisius, 
"  after  having  wasted  their  whole  fortunes,  are  now,  as  their  last 
*'  resource,  repaying  an  old  hag  for  their  hire  by  undertaking  to 
"  be  informers,  it  does  not  follow  that  I  am  to  incur  the  infamy 
"  of  plotting  a  son's  murder,  or  that  a  Caesar  is  to  have  the 
"  consciousness  of  like  guilt.  As  for  Domitia's  enmity,  I  should 
"  be  thankful  for  it,  were  she  to  vie  with  me  in  goodwill  towards 
"  my  Nero.  Now  through  her  paramour,  Atimetus,  and  the 
*•  actor,  Paris,  she  is,  so  to  say,  concocting  a  draina  for  the  stage. 
"  She  at  her  Baiae  was  increasing  the  magnificence  of  her  fish- 
"  ponds,  when  I  was  planning  in  my  counsels  his  adoption  with  a 
"  proconsul's  powers  and  a  consul-elect's  rank  and  every  other 
"  step  to  empire.  Only  let  the  man  come  forward  who  can 
"  charge  me  with  having  tampered  with  the  praetorian  cohorts  in 
"  the  capital,  with  having  sapped  the  loyalty  of  the  provinces, 
"  or,  in  a  word,  with  having  bribed  slaves  and  freedmen  into  any 
•*  wickedness.  Could  I  have  lived  with  Britannicus  in  the  pos- 
•*  session  of  power  ?    And  if  Plautus  or  any  other  were  to  be- 
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"come  master  of  the  State  so  as  to  sit  in  judgment  on  me, 
"  accusers  forsooth  would  not  be  forthcoming,  to  charge  me  not 
"merely  with  a  few  incautious  expressions  prompted  by  the 
"  eagerness  of  affection,  but  with  guilt  from  which  a  son  alone 
"  could  absolve  me." 

There  was  profound  excitement  among  those  present,  and 
they  even  tried  to  soothe  her  agitation,  but  she  insisted  on  an 
interview  with  her  son.  Then,  instead  of  pleading  her  inno- 
cence, as  though  she  lacked  confidence,  or  her  claims  on  him 
by  way  of  reproach,  she  obtained  vengeance  on  her  accusers  and 
rewards  for  her  friends. 

22.  The  superintendence  of  the  com  supply  was  g^ven  to 
Faenius  Rufus,  the  direction  of  the  games  which  the  emperor 
was  preparing,  to  Arruntius  Stella,  and  the  province  of  Eg>'pt  to 
Caius  Balbillus.  Syria  was  to  be  assigned  to  Publius  Anteius, 
but  he  was  soon  put  off  by  various  artifices  and  finally  detained  at 
Rome.  Silana  was  banished  ;  Calvisius  and  Iturius  exiled  for 
a  time ;  Atitnetus  was  capitally  punished,  while  Paris  was  too 
serviceable  to  the  emperor's  profligacy  to  allow  of  his  suffering 
any  penalty.     Plautus  for  the  present  was  silently  passed  over. 

23.  Next  Pallas  and  Burrus  were  accused  of  having  con- 
spired to  raise  Cornelius  Sulla  to  the  throne,  because  of  his 
noble  birth  and  connection  with  Claudius,  whose  son-in-law  he 
was  by  his  marriage  with  Antonia.  The  promoter  of  the  pro- 
secution was  one  Paetus,  who  had  become  notorious  by  frequent 
purchases  of  property  confiscated  to  the  exchequer  and  was  now 
convicted  clearly  of  imposture.  But  the  proved  innocence  of 
Pallas  did  not  please  men  so  much,  as  his  arrogance  offended 
them.  When  his  freedmen,  his  alleged  accomplices,  were  called, 
he  replied  that  at  home  he  signified  his  wishes  only  by  a  nod 
or  a  gesture,  or,  if  further  explanation  was  required,  he  used 
writing,  so  as  not  to  degrade  his  voice  in  such  company.  Biurus, 
though  accused,  gave  his  verdict  as  one  of  the  judges.  The  pro- 
secutor was  sentenced  to  exile,  and  the  account-books  in  which 
he  was  reviving  forgotten  claims  of  the  exchequer,  were  burnt 

24.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  cohort  usually  on  guard 
during  the  games  was  withdrawn,  that  there  might  be  a  greater 
show  of  freedom,  that  the  soldiery  too  might  be  less  demoralised 
when  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  licence  of  the  theatre,  and 
that  it  might  be  proved  whether  the  populace,  in  the  absence  of 
a  guard,  would  maintain  their  self-control.  The  emperor,  on 
the  advice  of  the  augurs,  purified  Rome  by  a  lustration,  as  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 

25.  In  the  consulship  of  Quintus  Volusius  and  Publius 
Scipio,  there  was  peace  abroad,  but  a  disgusting  licentiousness 
at  home  on  the  part  of  Nero,  who  in  a  slave's  disguise,  so  as  to  be 
unrecognized,  would  wander  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  to 
brothels  and  taverns,  with  comrades,  who  seized  on  goods  ex- 
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posed  for  sale  and  inflicted  wounds  on  any  whom  they  encoun- 
tered, some  of  these  last  knowing  him  so  little  that  he  even  received 
blows  himself,  and  showed  the  marks  of  them  in  his  face.  When 
it  was  notorious  that  the  emperor  was  the  assailant,  and  the 
insults  on  men  and  women  of  distinction  were  multiplied,  other 
persons  too  on  the  strength  of  a  licence  once  granted  under 
Nero's  name,  ventured  with  impunity  on  the  same  practices,  and 
had  gangs  of  their  own,  till  night  presented  the  scenes  of  a 
captured  city.  Juhus  Montanus,  a  senator,  but  one  who  had 
not  yet  held  any  office,  happened  to  encounter  the  prince  in  the 
darkness,  and  because  he  fiercely  repulsed  his  attack  and  then 
on  recognizing  him  begged  for  mercy,  as  though  this  was  a  re- 
proach, was  forced  to  destroy  himself.  Nero  was  for  the  future 
more  timid,  and  surrounded  himself  with  soldiers  and  a  number 
of  gladiators,  who,  when  a  fray  began  on  a  small  scale  and 
seemed  a  private  affair,  were  to  let  it  alone,  but,  if  the  injured 
persons  resisted  stoutly,  they  rushed  in  with  their  swords.  He 
also  turned  the  licence  of  the  games  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
actors  into  something  like  a  battle  by  the  impunity  he  al- 
lowed, and  the  rewards  he  offered,  and  especially  by  looking  on 
himself,  sometimes  concealed,  but  often  in  public  view,  till,  with 
the  people  at  strife  and  the  fear  of  a  worse  commotion,  the  only 
remedy  which  could  be  devised  was  the  expulsion  of  the  offend- 
ing actors  from  Italy,  and  the  presence  once  more  of  the  soldiery 
in  the  theatre. 

26.  During  the  same  time  there  was  a  discussion  in  the 
Senate  on  the  misconduct  of  the  freedmen  clas«,  and  a  strong 
demand  was  made  that,  as  a  check  on  the  undeserving,  patrons 
should  have  the  right  of  revoking  freedom.  There  were  several 
who  supported  this.  But  the  consuls  did  not  venture  to  put  the 
motion  without  the  emperor's  knowledge,  though  they  recorded 
the  Senate's  general  opinion,  to  see  whether  he  would  sanction 
the  arrangement,  considering  that  only  a  few  were  opposed  to  it, 
while  some  loudly  complained  that  the  irreverent  spirit  which 
freedom  had  fostered,  had  broken  into  such  excess,  that  freed- 
men would  ask  their  patrons'  advice  as  to  whether  they  should 
treat  them  with  violence,  or,  as  legally,  their  equals,  and  would 
actually  threaten  them  with  blows,  at  the  same  time  recommend- 
ing them  not  to  punish.  **  What  right,"  it  was  asked,  "  was  con- 
"  ceded  to  an  injured  patron  but  that  of  temporarily  banishing 
**  the  freedman  a  hundred  miles  off  to  the  shores  of  Campania  ? 
*'  In  everything  else,  legal  proceedings  were  equal  and  the  same 
'•  for  both.  Some  weapon  ought  to  be  given  to  the  patrons  which 
"  could  not  be  despised.  It  would  be  no  grievance  for  the  en- 
"  franchised  to  have  to  keep  their  freedom  by  the  same  respectful 
"  behaviour  which  had  procured  it  for  them.  But,  as  for  notorious 
"  offenders,  they  deserved  to  be  dragged  back  into  slavery,  that 
"  fear  might  be  a  restraint  where  kindness  had  had  no  effect." 
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27.  It  was  argued  in  reply  that,  though  the  guilt  of  a  few 
ought  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  men  themselves,  there  should 
be  no  diminution  of  the  rights  of  the  entire  class.  "  For  it  was," 
they  contended,  "  a  widely  diffused  body  ;  from  it,  the  city 
"  tribes,  the  various  public  functionaries,  the  establishments  of 
"  the  magistrates  and  priests  were  for  the  most  part  supplied, 
"  as  well  as  the  cohorts  of  the  city-guard  ;  very  many  too  of  the 
"  knights  and  several  of  the  senators  derived  their  origin  from 
"  no  other  source.  If  freedmen  were  to  be  a  separate  class,  the 
"  paucity  of  the  freeborn  would  be  conspicuously  apparent.  Not 
"  without  good  reason  had  our  ancestors,  in  distinguishing  the 
"  position  of  the  different  orders,  thrown  freedom  open  to  all. 
"  Again,  two  kinds  of  enfranchisement  had  been  instituted,  so  as 
**  to  leave  room  for  retracting  the  boon,  or  for  a  fresh  act  of 
"  grace.  Those  whom  the  patron  had  not  emancipated  with  the 
"  freedom-giving  rod,  were  still  held,  as  it  were,  by  the  bonds  of 
**  slavery.  Every  master  should  carefully  consider  the  merits  of 
"  each  case,  and  be  slow  to  grant  what  once  given  could  not  be 
"taken  away.^' 

This  view  prevailed,  and  the  emperor  replied  to  the  Senate 
that,  whenever  freedmen  were  accused  by  their  patrons,  they 
were  to  investigate  each  case  separately  and  not  to  annul  any 
right  to  their  common  injury.  Soon  afterwards,  his  aunt  Domitia 
had  her  freedman  Paris  taken  from  her,  avowedly  by  civil  law, 
much  to  the  emperor's  disgrace,  by  whose  direction  a  decision 
that  he  was  freeborn  was  obtained. 

28.  Still  there  yet  remained  some  shadow  of  a  free  state. 
A  contest  arose  between  VibuUius,  the  praetor,  and  Antistius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people  ;  for  the  tribune  had  ordered  the  release  of 
some  disorderly  applauders  of  certain  actors,  whom  the  praetor  had 
imprisoned.  The  Senate  approved  the  imprisonment,  and  cen- 
sured the  presumption  of  Antistius.  Tribunes  were  also  forbidden 
to  usurp  the  authority  of  praetors  and  consuls,  or  to  summon 
from  any  p^rt  of  Italy  persons  liable  to  legal  proceedings.  It 
was  further  proposed  by  Lucius  Piso,  consul- elect,  that  tribunes 
were  not  to  try  any  case  in  their  own  houses,  that  a  fine  imposed 
by  them  was  not  to  be  entered  on  the  public  books  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  exchequer,  till  four  months  had  expired,  and  that  in 
the  meantime  appeals  were  to  be  allowed,  which  the  consuls 
were  to  decide. 

Restrictions  were  also  put  on  the  powers  of  the  aediles  and 
a  limit  fixed  to  the  amount  of  bail  or  penalty  which  curule  and 
plebeian  aediles  could  respectively  exact.  On  this,  Helvidius  Pris- 
cus,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  followed  up  a  personal  quarrel  he  had 
with  Obultronius  Sabinus,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  exchequer,  by 
insinuating  that  he  stretched  his  right  of  confiscation  with  merci- 
less rigour  against  the  poor.    The  emperor  then  transferred  the 
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charge  of  the  public  accounts  from  these  officers  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

29.  The  arrangement  of  this  business  had  been  variously 
and  frequently  altered.  Augustus  allowed  the  Senate  to  appoint 
commissioners  ;  then,  when  corrupt  practices  were  suspected  in 
the  voting,  men  were  chosen  by  lot  for  the  office  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  praetors.  This  did  not  last  long,  as  the  lot  strayed 
away  to  unfit  persons.  Claudius  then  again  appointed  quaestors, 
and  that  they  might  not  be  too  lax  in  their  duties  from  fear  of 
offending,  he  promised  them  promotion  out  of  the  usual  course. 
But  what  they  lacked  was  the  firmness  of  mature  age,  entering, 
as  they  did,  on  this  office  as  their  first  step,  and  so  Nero 
appointed  ex-praetors  of  approved  competency. 

30.  During  the  sam'e  consulship,  Vipsanius  Laenas  was  con- 
demned for  rapacity  in  his  administration  of  the  province  of 
Sardinia.  Cestius  Proculus  was  acquitted  of  extortion,  his 
accusers  dropping  the  charge.  Clodius  Quirinalis,  having,  when 
in  command  of  the  crews  at  Ravenna,  caused  grievous  distress 
to  Italy  by  his  profligacy  and  cruelty,  just  as  if  it  was  the  most 
contemptible  of  countries,  forestalled  his  doom  by  poison. 
Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  the  first  men  in  legal  knowledge  and 
vastness  of  wealth,  escaped  the  miseries  of  an  old  age  of  broken 
health  by  letting  the  blood  trickle  from  his  veins,  though  men 
did  not  credit  him  with  sufficient  resolution  for  a  self-inflicted 
death,  because  of  his  infamous  effeminacy.  Lucius  Volusius  on 
the  other  hand  died  with  a  glorious  name.  There  was  his  long 
life  of  ninety-three  years,  his  conspicuous  wealth,  honourably 
acquired,  and  his  wise  avoidance  of  the  malignity  of  so  many 
emperors.' 

31.  During  Nero*s  second  consulship  with  Lucius  Piso  for 
his  colleague,  little  occurred  deserving  mention,  unless  one  were 
to  take  pleasure  in  filling  volumes  with  the-praise  of  the  founda- 
tions and  timber  work  on  which  the  emperor  piled  the  immense 
amphitheatre  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  But  we  have  learnt  that  it 
suits  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  to  reserve  history  for  great 
achievements,  and  to  leave  such  detail^  to  the  city's  daily  register, 
i  may  mention  that  the  cqlonies  of  Nuceria*  and  Capua  were 
strengthened  by  an  addition  of  veterans  ;  to  every  member 
of  the  city  populace  four  hundred  sesterces  f  were  g^ven,  and 
forty  million  X  paid  into  the  exchequer  to  maintain  the  credit  of 
the  citizens. 

A  tax  also  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  slaves  was  remitted, 
an  apparent  more  than  a  real  boon,  for  as  the  seller  was  ordered 
to  pay  it,  purchasers  found  that  it  was  added  as  part  of  the 
price.  The  emperor  by  an  edict  forbade  any  magistrate  or  pro- 
curator in  the  government  of  a  province  to  exhibit  a  show  of 
gladiators,  or  of  wild  beasts,  or  indeed  any  other  public  enter- 
tainment ;  for  hitherto  our  subjects  had  been  as  much  oppressed 
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by  such  bribery  as  by  actual  extortion,  while  governors  sought  to 
screen  by  corruption  the  guilty  deeds  of  arbitrary  caprice. 

32.  The  Senate  next  passed  a  decree,  providing  alike  foi 
punishment  and  safety.  If  a  master  were  murdered  by  his 
slaves,  all  those  who  were  enfranchised  by  his  will  and  lived 
under  the  same  roof,  were  to  suffer  the  capital  penalty  with  his 
other  slaves.  Lucius  Varius,  an  ex-consul,  who  had  been  crushed 
in  the  past  under  charges  of  extortion,  was  restored  to  his  rank 
as  a  senator.  Pomponia  Graecina,  a  distinguished  lady,  wife  of 
the  Plautius  who  returned  from  Britain  with  an  ovation,  was 
accused  of  some  foreign  superstition  and  handed  over  to  her 
husband's  judicial  decision.  Following  ancient  precedent,  he 
heard  his  wife's  cause  in  the  presence  of  kinsfolk,  involving,  as 
it  did,  her  legal  status  and  character,  and  he  reported  that  she 
was  innocent.  This  Pomponia  lived  a  long  life  of  unbroken 
melancholy.  After  the  murder  of  Julia,  Drusus's  daughter,  by 
Messalina's  treachery,  for  forty  years  she  wore  only  the  attire 
of  a  mourner,  with  a  heart  ever  sorrowful.  For  this,  during 
Claudius's  reign,  she  escaped  unpunished,  and  it  was  afterwards 
counted  a  glory  to  her. 

33.  The  same  year  saw  many  impeached.  One  of  these, 
Publius  Celer,  prosecuted  by  the  province  of  Asia,  the  emperor 
could  not  acquit,  and  so  he  put  off  the  case  till  the  man  died  of 
old  age.  Celer,  as  I  have  related,  had  murdered  Silanus,  the 
pro-consul,  and  the  magnitude  of  this  crime  veiled  his  other 
enormities.  Cossutianus  Capito  was  accused  by  the  people  of 
Cilicia ;  he  was  a  man  stained  with  the  foulest  guilt,  and  had 
actually  imagined  that  his  audacious  wickedness  had  the  same 
rights  in  a  province  as  he  had  claimed  for  it  at  Rome.  But  he 
had  to  confront  a  determined  prosecution,  and  at  last  abandoned 
his  defence.  Eprius  Marcellus,  from  whom  Lycia  demanded 
compensation,  was  so  powerfully  supported  by  corrupt  influence 
that  some  of  his  accusers  were  punished  with  exile,  as  though 
they  had  imperilled  an  innocent  man. . 

34.  Nero  entered  on  his  third  consulship  with  Valerius 
Messala,  whose  great-gra(idfather,  the  orato/Corvinus,  was  still 
remembered  by  a  few  old  men,  as  having  been  the  colleague  of 
the  Divine  Augustus,  Nero's  great-grandfather,  in  the  same 
office.  But  the  honour  of  a  noble  house  was  further  increased 
by  an  annual  grant  of  five  hundred  thousand  sesterces*  on  which 
Messala  might  support  virtuous  poverty.  Aurelius  Cotta,  too, 
and  Haterius  Antoninus  had  yearly  stipends  assigned  them  by 
the  emperor,  though  they  had  squandered  their  ancestral  wealth 
in  profligacy. 

Early  in  this  year  a  war  between  Parthia  and  Rome  about 
the  possession  of  Armenia,  which,  feebly  begun,  had  hitherto 
dragged  on,  was  vigorously  resumed.  For  Vologeses  would  not 
allow  his  brother  Tiridatts  to  be  deprived  of  a  kingdom  which 
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he  had  himself  given  him,  or  to  hold  it  as  a  gift  from  a  foreign 
power,  and  Corbulo  too  thought  it  due  to  the  grandeur  of 
Rome  that  he  should  recover  what  LucuUus  and  Pompeius  had 
formerly  won.  Besides,  the  Armenians  in  the  fluctuations  of 
their  allegiance  sought  the  armed  protection  of  both  empires, 
though  by  their  country's  position,  by  resemblance  of  manners, 
and  by  the  ties  of  intermarriage,  they  were  more  connected  with 
the  Parthians,  to  whose  subjection,  in  their  ignorance  of  freedom, 
they  rather  inclined. 

35.  Corbulo  however  had  more  to  struggle  against  in  the 
supinenessof  his  soldiers  than  in  the  treachery  of  the  enemy..  His 
legions  indeed,  transferred  as  they  had  been  from  Syria  and  de- 
moralised by  a  long  peace,  endured  most  impatiently  the  duties 
of  a  Roman  camp.  It  was  well  known  that  that  army  con- 
tained veterans  who  had  never  been  on  piquet  duty  or  on  night 
guard,  to  whom  the  rampart  and  the  fosse  were  new  and  strange 
sights,  men  without  helmets  or  breast-plates,  sleek  money-making 
traders,  who  had  served  all  their  time  in  towns.  Corbulo  having 
discharged  ^11  who  were  old  or  iii  ill-health,  sought  to  supply 
their  places,  and  levies  were  held  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia, 
and  to  these  were  added  a  legion  from  Germany  with  its  auxi- 
Iiar>'  cavalry  and  light  infantry.  The  entire  army  was  kept 
under  canvas,  though  the  winter  was  so  severe  that  the  ground, 
covered  as  it  was  with  ice,  did  not  yield  a  place  for  the  tents 
without  being  dug  up.  Many  of  the  men  had  their  limbs  frost- 
bitten through  the  intensity  of  the  cold,  and  sorne  perished  on 
guard.  A  soldier  was  observed  whose  hands  mortified  as 
he  was  carrying  a  bundle  of  wood,  so  that  sticking  to  their 
burden  they  dropped  off  from  his  arms,  now  mere  stumps. 
The  general,  lightly  clad,  with  head  uncovered,  was  continually 
with  his  men  on  the  march,  amid  their  labours ;  he  had 
praise  for  the  brave,  comfort  for  the  feeble,  and  was  a  good 
example  to  all.  And  then  as  many  shrank  from  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  and  of  the  service,  and  deserted,  he  sought  a  remedy  in 
strictness  of  discipline.  Not,  as  in  other  armies,  was  a  first  or 
second  offence  condoned,  but  the  soldier,  who  had  quitted  his 
colours,  instantly  paid  the  penalty  with  his  life.  This  was  shown 
by  experience  to  be  a  wholesome  measure,  better  than  mercy ; 
for  there  were  fewer  desertions  in  that  camp  than  in  those  in 
which  leniency  was  habitual. 

36.  Meanwhile  Corbulo  kept  his  legions  within  the  camp  till 
spring  weather  was  fairly  established,  and  having  stationed  his 
auxiliary  infantry  at  suitable  points,  he  directed  them  not  to  begin 
an  engagement.  The  charge  of  these  defensive  positions  he  en- 
trusted to  Paccius  Orfitus,  who  had  held  the  post  of  a  first- 
rank  centurion.  Though  this  officer  had  reported  that  the  bar- 
barians were  heedless,  and  that  an  opportunity  for  success 
presented  itself,  he  was  instructed  to  keep  within  his  entrench 
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ments  and  to  wait  for  a  stronger  force.  But  he  broke  the 
order,  and  on  the  arrival  of  a  few  cavalry  squadrons  from  the 
nearest  forts,*  who  in  their  inexperience  insisted  on  fighting, 
he  engaged  the  enemy  and  was  routed.  Panic-stricken  by  his 
disaster,  those  who  ought  to  have  given  him  support  re- 
turned in  precipitate  flight  to  their  respective  encampments, 
Corbulo  heard  of  this  with  displeasure ;  he  sharply  censured 
Paccius,  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  ordered  them  to  have 
their  quarters  outside  the  lines.  There  they  were  kept  in  dis- 
grace, and  were  released  only  on  the  intercession  of  the  whole 
army. 

37,  Tiridates  meantime  who,  besides  his  own  dependencies, 
had  the  powerful  aid  of  his  brother  Vologeses,  ravaged  Ar- 
menia, not  in  'stealthy  raids  as  before,  but  in  open  war,  plun- 
dering all  whom  he  thought  loyal  to  Rome,  while  he  eluded  an 
action  with  any  force  which  was  brought  against  him,  and  thus 
flying  hither  and  thither,  he  spread  panic  more  widely  by  rumour 
than  by  arms.  So  Corbulo,  fnistrated  in  his  prolonged  efforts  to 
bring  on  an  engagement  and  compelled,  like  the  eney  y,  to  carry 
hostilities  everywhere,  divided  his  anny,  so  that  his  generals  and 
officers  might  attack  several  points  simultaneously.  He  at  the 
same  time  instructed  king  Antiochus  to  hasten  to  the  provinces  on 
his  frontier,  as  Pharasmanes,  after  having  slain  his  son  Rhada- 
mistus  as  a  traitor  to  prove  his  loyalty  to  us,  was  following  up 
more  keenly  than  ever  his  old  feud  with  the  Armenians.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  we  won  the  friendship  of  the  Moschi,  a  nation  which 
became  pre-eminently  attached  to  Rome,  and  they  overran  the 
wilds  of  Armenia.  Thus  the  intended  plans  of  Tiridates  were 
wholly  reversed,  and  he  sent  envoys  to  ask  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  the  Parthians,  why,  when  hostages  had  lately  been  given 
and  a  friendship  renewed  which  might  open  up  a  way  to  further 
acts  of  goodwill,  he  was  thus  driven  from  Armenia,  his  ancient 
possession.  "As  yet,"  he  said,  "Vologeses  had  not  bestirred 
"  himself,  simply  because  they  preferred  negotiation  to  violence. 
"Should  however  war  be  persisted  in,  9ie  Arsacids  would 
!!^want  the  courage  and  good  fortune  which  had  already  been 
"proved  more  than  once  by  disaster  to  Rome."  Corbulo  in 
reply,  when  he  was  certain  that  Vologeses  was  detained  by  the 
revolt  of  Hyrcania,  advised  Tiridates  to  address  a  petition  to  the 
emperor,  assuring  him  that  he  might  reign  securely  and  withoui 
bloodshed  by  relinquishing  a  prospect  in  the  remote  fiiture  for 
the  sake  of  one  more  solid  within  his  reach. 

38.  As  no  progress  was  made  towards  a  final  settlement  of 
peace  by  the  interchange  of  messages,  it  was  at  last  decided  to 
Hx  a  time  and  a  place  for  an  interview  between  the  leaders.  *'  A 
"thousand  troopers,"  Tiridates  said,  "would  be  his  escort;  what 
"  force  of  every  kind  was  to  be  with  Corbulo,  he  did  not  prescribe. 
"  provided  they  came  in  peaceful  fashion,  without  breast-plates 
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"  and  helmets."  Any  human  being,  to  say  nothing  of  an  old 
and  wary  general,  would  have  seen  through  the  barbarian's 
cunning,  which  assigned  a  limited  number  on '  one  side  and 
offered  a  larger  on  the  other,  expressly  with  a  treacherous 
intent ;  for,  were  they  to  be  exposed  to  a  cavalry  trained  in  the 
use  of  arrows,  with  the  person  undefended,  numbers  would  be 
unavailing.  Corbulo  however,  pretending  not  to  understand  this, 
replied  that  they  would  do  better  to  discuss  matters  requiring 
consideration  for  their  common  good,  in  the  presence  of  the 
entire  armies,  and  he  selected  a  place  partly  consisting  of  gently 
sloping  hills,  suited  for  ranks  of  infantry,  partly,  of  a  spreading 
plain  where  troops  of  cavalry  could  manoeuvre.  On  the 
appointed  day,  arriving  first,  he  posted  his  allied  infantry  with 
the  king's  auxiliaries  on  the  wings,  the  sixth  legion  in  the  centre, 
with  which  he  had  united  three  thousand  men  of  the  third, 
brought  up  in  the  night  from  another  camp,  with  one  eagle,  so 
as  to  look  like  a  single  legion.  Tiridates  towards  evening 
showed  himself  at  some  distance,  whence  he  could  be  seen 
rather  thap  heard.  And  so  the  Roman  general,  without  any 
conference,  ordered  his  troops  to  retire  to  their  respective 
camps. 

39.  The  king  either  suspecting  a  stratagem  from  these  simul- 
taneous movements  in  different  directions,  or  intending  to  cut  off 
our  supplies  as  they  were  coming  up  from  the  sea  of  Pontus  and 
the  town  of  Trapezus,*  hastily  withdrew.  He  could  not  however 
make  any  attack  on  the  supplies,  as  they  were  brought  over 
mountains  in  the  occupation  of  our  forces.  Corbulo,  that  war 
might  not  be  uselessly  protracted,  and  also  to  compel  the  Ar- 
menians to  defend  their  possessions,  prepared  to  destroy  their 
fortresses,  himself  undertaking  the  assault  on  the  strongest  of  all 
in  that  province  named  Volandum.  The  weaker  he  assigned  to 
Cornelius  Flaccus,  his  lieutenant,  and  to  Insteius  Capito,  his 
camp-prefect.  Having  then  surveyed  the  defences  and  provided 
everything  suitable  for  storming  them,  he  exhorted  his  soldiers  to 
strip  of  his  home  this  vagabond  foe  who  was  preparing  neither 
for  peace  nor  for  war,  but  who  confessed  his  treachery  and 
cowardice  by  flight,  and  so  to  secure  alike  glory  and  spoil.  Then 
forming  his  army  into  four  divisions,  he  led  one  in  the  dense 
array  of  the  "  testudo  "  close  up  to  the  rampart,  to  undermine  it, 
while  others  were  ordered  to  apply  scaling  ladders  to  the  walls, 
and  many  more  were  to  discharge  brands  and  javelins  from 
engines.  The  slingers  and  artillerymen  had  a  position  assigned 
them  from  which  to  hurl  their  missiles  at  a  distance,  so  that,  with 
equal  tumult  everywhere,  no  support  might  be  given  from  any 
point  to  such  as  were  pressed.  So  impetuous  were  the  efforts  of 
the  army  that  within  a  third  part  of  one  day  the  walls  were 
stripped  of  their  defenders,  the  barriers  of  the  gates  overthrown, 
the  fortifications  scaled  and  captured,  and  all  the  adult  inhabi- 
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tants  massacred,  without  the  loss  of  a  soldier  and  with  but  very 
few  wounded.  The  non-military  population  were  sold  by  auc- 
tion ;  the  rest  of  the  booty  fell  to  the  conquerors. 
•  Corbulo's  lieutenant  and  camp-prefect  met  with  similar  success ; 
three  forts  were  stormed  by  them  in  one  day,  and  the  remainder, 
some  from  panic,  others  by  the  consent  of  the  occupants,  capitu- 
lated. This  inspired  them  with  confidence  to  attack  the  capital 
of  the  country,  Artaxata.  The  legions  however  were  not 
marched  by  the  nearest  route,  for  should  they  cross  the  river 
Avaxes  which  washes  the  city's  walls  by  a  bridge,  they  would  be 
within  missile-range.  They  passed  over  it  at  a  distance,  where 
it  was  broad  and  shallow. 

40.  Meantime  Tiridates,  ashamed  of  seeming  utterly  power- 
less by  not  interfering  with  the  siege,  and  afraid  that,  in 
attempting  to  stop  it,  he  would  entangle  himself  and  his  cavalry 
on  difficult  ground,  resolved  finally  to  display  his  forces  and 
either  give  battle  on  the  first  opportunity,  or,  by  a  pretended 
flight,  prepare  the  way  for  some  stratagem.  Suddenly,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  Roman  columns,  without  however  surprising  our 
general,  who  had  formed  his  arm)  for  fighting  as  well  as  for 
marching.  On  the  right  and  left  flanks  marched  the  third  and 
sixth  legions,  with  some  picked  men  of  the  tenth  in  the  centre ; 
the  baggage  was  secured  within  the  lines,  and  the  rear  was 
guarded  by  a  thousand  cavalry,  who  were  ordered  to  resist  any 
close  attack  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pursue  his  retreat.  On  the 
wings  were  the  foot -archers  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavalry, 
with  a  more  extended  line  on  the  left  wing,  along  the  base  of  some 
hills,  so  that  should  the  enemy  penetrate  the  centre,  he  might 
be  encountered  both  in  front  and  flank.  Tiridates  faced  us  in 
skirmishing  order,  but  not  within  missile-range,  now  threatening 
attack,  now  seemingly  afraid,  with  the  view  of  loosening  our 
formation  and  falling  on  isolated  divisions.  Finding  that  there 
was  no  breaking  of  our  ranks  from  rashness,  and  that  only  one 
cavalr}*^  officer  advanced  too  boldly,  and  that  he  falling  pierced 
with  arrows,  confirmed  the  rest  in  obedience  by  the  warning,  he 
retired  on  the  approach  of  darkness. 

41.  Corbulo  then  encamped  on  the  spot,  and  considered 
whether  he  should  push  on  his  legions  without  their  baggage  to 
Artaxata  and  blockade  the  city,  on  which,  he  supposed,  Tiridates 
had  fallen  back.  When  his  scouts  reported  that  the  king  had 
undertaken  a  long  march,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Media 
or  Albania  was  its  destination,  he  waited  for  dayHght,  and  then 
sent  on  his  light-armed  troops,  which  were  meanwhile  to  hover 
round  the  walls  and  begin  the  attack  from  a  distance.  The 
inhabitants  however  opened  the  gates  of  their  own  accord,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  their  property  to  the  Romans. 
This  saved  their  lives  ;  the  city  was  fired,  demolished  and 
levelled  to  the  ground,  as  it  could  not  be  held  without  a  strong 
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garrison  from  the  extent  of  the  walls,  and  we  had  not  sufficient 
force  to  be  divided  between  adequately  garrisoning  it  and 
carrying  on  the  war.  If  again  the  place  were  left  untouched 
and  unguarded,  no  advfintage  or  glory  would  accrue  from  its 
capture.  Then  too  there  was  a  wonderful  occurrence,  almost 
a  divine  interposition.  While  the  whole  space  outside  the  town, 
up  to  its  buildings,  was  bright  with  sunlight,  the  enclosure 
within  the  walls  was  suddenly  shrouded  in  a  black  cloud,  seamed 
with  lightning-flashes,  and  thus  the  city  was  thought  to  be 
given  up  to  destruction,  as  if  heaven  was  wroth  against  it. 

For  all  this  Nero  was  unanimously  saluted  emperor,  and  by  the 
Senate's  decree  a  thanksgiving  was  held ;  statues  also,  arches 
and  successive  consulships  were  voted  to  him,  and  among  the 
holy  days  were  to  be  included  the  day  on  which  the  victory  was 
won,  that  on  which  it  was  announced,  and  that  on  which  the  motion 
was  brought  forward.  Other  proposals  too  of  a  like  kind  were 
carried,  on  a  scale  so  extravagant,  that  Caius  Cassius,  after  having 
assented  to  the  rest  of  the  honours,  argued  that  if  the  gods  were 
to  be  thanked  for  the  bountiful  favours  of  fortune,  even  a  whole 
year  would  not  suffice  for  thanksgivings,  and  therefore  there 
ought  to  be  a  classification  of  sacred  and  business-days,  that 
so  they  might  observe  divine  ordinances  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  human  affairs. 

42.  A  man  who  had  struggled  with  various  calamities  and 
earned  the  hate  of  many,  was  then  impeached  and  con- 
demned, but  not  without  angry  feelings  towards  Seneca.  This 
was  Publius  Suilius.  He  had  been  terrible  and  venal,  while 
Claudius  reigned,  and  when  times  were  changed,  he  was  not 
so  much  humbled  as  his  enemies  wished,  and  was  one  who 
would  rather  seem  a  criminal  than  a  suppliant.  With  the  intent 
of  crushing  him,  so  men  believed,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was 
revived,  along  with  the  penalty  of  the  Cincian  law  against 
persons  who  had  pleaded  for  hire.  Suilius  spared  not  complaint 
or  indignant  remonstrance ;  freespoken  because  of  his  extreme 
age  as  well  as  from  his  insolent  temper,  he  taunted  Seneca  with 
his  savage  enmity  against  the  friends  of  Claudius,  under 
whose  reign  he  had  endured  a  most  righteously  deserved  exile. 
**  The  man,"  he  said,  "  familiar  as  he  was  only  with  profitless 
"  studies,  and  with  the  ignorance  of  boyhood,  envied  those  who 
"  employed  a  lively  and  genuine  eloquence  in  the  defence  of  their 
"  fellow-citizens.  He  had  been  Germanicus's  quaestor,  while  Seneca 
**  had  been  a  paramour  in  his  house.  Was  it  to  be  thought  a 
*•  worse  offence  to  obtain  a  reward  for  honest  service  with  the 
"  litigant's  consent,  than  to  pollute  the  chambers  of  the  imperial 
"  ladies  ?  By  what  kind  of  wisdom  or  maxims  of  philosophy  had 
"  Seneca  within  four  years  of  royal  favour  amassed  three  hundred 
"  million  sesterces  ?  *  At  Rome  the  wills  of  the  childless  were,  so 
**  to  say,  caught  in  his  snare,  while  Italy  and  the  provinces  were 
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**  drained  by  a  boundless  usury.  His  own  money,  on  the  other 
"  hand,  had  been  acquired  by  industry  and  was  not  excessive.  He 
''  would  suffer  prosecutions,  perils,  anything  indeed  rather  than 
''  make  an  old  and  self-earned  position  of  honour  to  bow  before 
"  an  upstart  prosperity." 

43.  Persons  were  not  wanting  to  report  all  this  to  Seneca, 
in  the  exact  words,  or  with  a  worse  sense  put  on  it.  Accusers 
were  also  found  who  alleged  that  our  allies  had  been  plundered, 
when  Suilius  governed  the  province  of  Asia,  and  that  there  had 
been  embezzlement  of  public  monies.  Then,  as  an  entire  year 
had  been  granted  to  them  for  inquiries,  it  seemed  a  shorter  plan 
to  begin  with  his  crimes  at  Rome,  the  witnesses  of  which  were 
on  the  spot.  These  men  charged  Suilius  with  having  driven 
Quintus  Pomponius  by  a  relentless  prosecution  into  the  extre- 
mity of  civil  war,  with  having  forced  Julia,  Drusus's  daughter, 
and  Sabina  Poppaea  to  suicide,  with  having  treacherously 
ruined  Valerius  Asiaticus,  Lusius  Satuminus  and  Cornelius 
Lupus,  in  fact,  with  the  wholesale  conviction  of  troops  of 
Roman  knights,  and  with  all  the  cruelty  of  Claudius.  His 
defence  was  that  of  all  this  he  had  done  nothing  on  his  own 
responsibility  but  had  simply  obeyed  the  emperor,  till  Nero 
stopped  such  pleadings,  by  stating  that  he  had  ascertained  from 
his  father's  note-books  that  he  had  never  compelled  the  pro- 
secution of  a  single  person. 

Suilius  then  sheltered  himself  under  Messalina's  orders,  and 
the  defence  began  to  collapse.  "Why,"  it  was  asked,  "was  no 
"  one  else  chosen  to  put  his  tongue  at  the  service  of  that  savage 
"  harlot  ?  We  must  punish  the  instruments  of  atrocious  acts, 
"  when,  having  gained  the  rewards  of  wickedness,  they  impute 
"  the  wickedness  to  others." 

And  so,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  property,  his  son  and  grand- 
daughter being  allowed  to  retain  the  other  half,  and  what  they 
had  inherited  under  their  mother's  or  grandmother's  will  being 
also  exempted  from  confiscation,  Suilius  was  banished  to  the 
Balearic  isles.  Neither  in  the  crisis  of  his  peril  nor  after  his 
condemnation  did  he  quail  in  spirit.  Rumour  said  that  he  sup- 
ported that  lonely  exile  by  a  life  of  ease  and  plenty.  When 
the  accusers  attacked  his  son  NeruUinus  on  the  strength  of 
men's  hatred  of  the  father  and  of  some  charges  of  extortion,  the 
emperor  interposed,  as  if  implying  that  vengeance  was  fully 
satisfied. 

44.  About  the  same  time  Octavius  Sagitta,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  was  enamoured  to  frenzy  of  Pontia,  a  married 
woman,  bribed  her  by  most  costly  presents  into  an  intrigue  and 
then  into  abandoning  her  husband.  He  had  offered  her  mar- 
riage and  had  won  her  consent.  But  as  soon  as  she  was  free, 
she  devised  delays,  pretended  that  her  father's  wishes  were 
against  it,  and  having  secured  the  prospect  of  a  richer  husband, 
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she  repudiated  her  promises.  Octavius,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
remonstrated,  now  threatened  ;  his  good  name,  he  protested, 
was  lost,  his  means  exhausted,  and  as  for  his  life,  which  was  all 
that  was  left  to  him,  he  surrendered  it  to  her  mercy.  When  she 
spumed  him,  he  asked  the  solace  of  one  night,  with  which  to 
soothe  his  passion,  that  he  might  set  bounds  to  it  for  the  future. 
A  night  was  fixed,  and  Pontia  intrusted  the  charge  of  her 
chamber  to  a  female  slave  acquainted  with  her  secret.  Octavius 
attended  by  one  freedman  entered,  with  a  dagger  concealed 
under  his  dress.  Then,  as  usual  in  lovers'  quarrels,  there  were 
chidings,  entreaties,  reproaches,  excuses,  and  some  period  of  the 
darkness  was  given  up  to  passion  ;  then,  when  seemingly  about 
to  go,  and  she  was  fearing  nothing,  he  stabbed  her  with  the 
steel,  and  having  wounded  and  scared  away  the  slave  girl  who 
was  hurrying  to  her,  rushed  out  of  the  chamber.  Next  .day  the 
murder  was  notorious,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
murderer,  for  it  was  proved  that  he  had  passed  some  time  with 
her.  The  freedman,  however,  declared  the  deed  was  his,  that  he 
had,  in  fact,  avenged  his  patron's  wrongs.  He  had  made  some 
impression  by  the  nobleness  of  his  example,  when  the  slave- 
girl  recovered  and  revealed  the  truth.  Octavius,  when  he  ceased 
to  be  tribune,  was  prosecuted  before  the  consuls  by  the  father 
of  the  murdered  woman,  and  was  condemned  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Senate  under  "  the  law  concerning  assassins." 

45.  A  profligacy  equally  notorious  in  that  same  year  proved 
the  beginning  of  great  evils  to  the  State.  There  was  at  Rome 
one  Sabina  Poppa^a ;  her  father  was  I'itus  Ollius,  but  she  had 
assumed  the  name  of  her  maternal  grandfather  Poppaeus  Sabinus, 
a  man  of  illustrious  memory  and  pre-eminently  distinguished  by 
the  honours  of  a  consulship  and  a  triumph.  As  for  Ollius,  before 
he  attained  promotion,  the  friendship  of  Sejanus  was  his  ruin. 
This  Poppasa  had  everything  but  a  right  mind.  Her  mother, 
who  surpassed  in  personal  attractions  all  the  ladies  of  her 
day,  had  bequeathed  to  her  alike  fame  and  beauty.  Her 
fortune  adequately  corresponded  to  the  nobility  of  her  descent. 
Her  conversation  was  charming  and  her  wit  anything  but  dull. 
She  professed  virtue,  while  she  practised  laxity.  Seldom  did 
she  appear  in  public,  and  it  was  always  with  her  face  partly 
veiled,  either  to  disappoint  men's  gaze  or  to  set  off  her  beauty. 
Her  character  she  never  spared,  making  no  distinction  between 
a  husband  and  a  paramour,  while  she  was  never  a  slave  to 
her  own  passion  or  to  that  of  her  lover.  Wherever  there  was 
a  prospect  of  advantage,  there  she  transferred  her  favours.  And 
so  while  she  was  living  as  the  wife  of  Rufius  Crispinus,  a  Roman 
knight,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  shtf  was  attracted  by  the  youth 
and  fashionable  elegance  of  Otho^  and  by  the  fact  too  that  he 
was  reputed  to  have  Nero's  most  ardent  friendship.  Without 
any  delay  the  intrigue  was  followed  by  marriage. 
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a6.  Otho  now  began  to  praise  his  wife's  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments to  the  emperor,  either  from  a  lover's  thoughtlessness 
or  to  inflame  Nero's  passion,  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  his  own 
influence  by  the  further  tie  which  would  arise  out  of  possession 
of  the  same  woman.  Often,  as  he  rose  from  the  emperor's  table, 
was  he  heard  repeatedly  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  her,  to  the 
high  birth  and  beauty  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  to  that  which  all 
men  pray  for,  the  joy  of  the  fortunate.  These  and  like  incite- 
ments allowed  but  of  brief  delay.  Once  having  gained  admis- 
sion, Poppaea  won  her  way  by  artful  blandishments,  pretending 
that  she  could  not  resist  her  passion  and  that  she  was  captivated 
by  Nero's  person.  Soon,  as  the  emperor's  love  grew  ardent,  she 
would  change  and  be  supercilious,  and,  if  she  were  detained 
more  than  one  or  two  nights,  would  say  again  and  again  that 
she  was  a  married  woman  and  could  not  give  up  her  husband 
attached  as  she  was  to  Otho  by  a  manner  of  life,  which  no  one 
equalled.  "  His  ideas  and  his  style  were  grand ;  at  his  house 
"  everything  worthy  of  the  highest  fortune  was  ever  before  her 
"  eyes.  Nero,  on  the  contrary,  with  his  slave  girl  mistress,  tied 
"  down  by  his  attachment  to  Acte,  had  derived  nothing  from  his 
"  slavish  associations  but  what  was  low  and  degrading." 

Otho  was  now  cut  off  from  Nero's  usual  familiar  intercourse, 
and  then  even  from  interviews  and  from  the  royal  suite,  and  at 
last  was  appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Lusitania,  that 
he  might  not  be  the  emperor's  rival  at  Rome.  There  he  lived 
up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  not  in  the  fashion  of  his  dis- 
graceful past,  but  uprightly  and  virtuously,  a  pleasure-loving 
man  when  idle,  and  self-restrained  when  in  power, 

47.  Hitherto  Nero  had  sought  a  veil  for  his  abominations 
and  wickedness.  He  was  particularly  suspicious  of  Cornelius 
Sulla,  whose  apathetic  temper  he  interpreted  as  really  the  re- 
verse, inferring  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  artful  dissembler. 
Graptus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  whose  age  and  expe- 
rience had  made  him  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  imperial 
household  from  the  time  of  Tiberius,  quickened  these  appre- 
hensions by  the  following  falsehood.  The  Mulvian  bridge  was 
then  a  famous  haunt  of  nightly  profligacy,  and  Nero  used  to  go 
there  that  he  might  take  his  pleasures  more  freely  outside  the 
city.  So  Graptus,  taking  advantage  of  an  idle  p'anic.into  which 
the  royal  attendants  had  chanced  to  have  been  thrown  on  their 
return  by  one  of  those  youthful  frolics  which  were  then  every- 
where practised,  invented  a  story  that  a  treacherous  attack  had 
been  planned  on  the  emperor,  should  he  go  back  by  the  Flaminiar* 
road,  and  that  through  the  favour  of  destiny  he  had  escaped  it, 
as  he  went  home  by  a  different  way  to  Sallust's  gardens.  Sulla, 
he  said,  was  the  author  of  this  plot.  Not  one,  however,  of  Sulla's 
slaves  or  clients  was  recognised,  and  his  character,  despicable  as 
it  was  and  incapable  of  a  daring  act,  was  utterly  at  variance 
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with  the  charge.  Still,  just  as  if  he  had  been  found  guilty,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  his  country,  and  confine  himself  within 
the  walls  of  Massilia. 

48.  During  the  same  consulship  a  hearing  was  given  to  two 
conflicting  deputations  from  Puteoli,*  sent  to  the  Senate  by  the 
town  council  and  by  the  populace.  The  first  spoke  bitterly  of  the 
violence  of  the  multitude ;  the  secoi^d,  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
magistrates  and  of  all  the  chief  citizens.  That  the  disturbance, 
which  liad  gone  as  far  as  stoning  and  threats  of  fire,  might  not 
lead  on  to  bloodshed  and  armed  fighting,  Caius  Cassius  was 
appointed  to  apply  some  remedy.  As  they  would  not  endure 
his  rigour,  the  charge  of  the  affair  was  at  his  own  request  trans- 
ferred to  the  brothers  Scribonii,  to  whom  was  given  a  praetorian 
cohort,  the  terror  of  which,  coupled  with  the  execution  of  a 
few  persons,  restored  peace  to  the  townspeople. 

49.  I  should  not  mention  a  very  trivial  decree  of  the  Senate 
which  allowed  the  city  of  Syracuse  to  exceed  the  prescribed 
number  in  their  gladiatorial  shows,  had  not  Paetus  Thrasea  spoken 
against  it  and  furnished  his  traducers  with  a  ground  for  censur- 
ing his  motion.  "  Why,"  it  was  asked,  "  if  he  thought  that  the 
"public  welfare  required  freedom  of  speech  in  the  Senate, 
"  did  he  pursue  such  trifling  abuses  ?  Why  should  he  not  speak 
"  for  or  against  peace  and  war,  or  on  the  taxes  and  laws  and 
"other  matters  involving  Roman  interests?  The  senators,  as 
"  often  as  they  received  the  privilege  of  stating  an  opinion,  were 
*  at  liberty  to  say  out  what  they  pleased,  and  to  claim  that  it 
**  should  be  put  to  the  vote.  Was  it  the  only  worthy  object  of 
**  reform  to  proyide  that  the  Syracusans  should  not  give  shows 
"  on  a  larger  scale  t  Were  all  other  matters  in  every  depart- 
"  ment  of  the  empire  as  admirable  as  if  Thrasea  and  not  Nero 
*'  had  the  direction  of  them  .'*  But  if  the  highest  affairs  were 
'•  passed  by  and  ignored,  how  much  more  ought  there  to  be  no 
"  meddling  with  things  wholly  insignificant." 

Thrasea  in  reply,  when  his  friends  asked  an  explanation,  said 
"  that  it  was  not  in  ignorance  of  Rome's  actual  condition  that 
"  he  sought  to  correct  such  decrees,  but  that  he  was  giving  what 
"  was  due  to  the  honour  of  the  senators,  in  making  it  evident 
"  that  those  who  attended  even  to  the  merest  trifles,  would  not 
"  disguise  their  responsibility  for  important  affairs." 

50.  That  same  year,  repeated  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  who  denounced  the  excessive  greefi  of  the  revenue  col- 
lectors, made  Nero  doubt  whether  he  should  not  order  the  repeal  of 
all  indirect  taxes,  and  so  confer  a  most  splendid  boon  on  the 
human  race.  But  this  sudden  impulse  was  checked  by  the 
senators,  who,  having  first  heartily  praised  the  grandeur  of  his 
conception,  pointed  out  "  that  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  must 
**  ensue  if  the  revenues  which  supported  the  State  were  to  be 
"  diminished ;  for  as  soon  as  the  customs  were  swept  away,  | 
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**  there  would  follow  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  the  direct 
**  taxes.  Many  companies  for  the  collection  of  the  indirect  taxes 
"  had  been  formed  by  consuls  and  tribunes,  when  the  freedom 
"  of  the  Roman  people  was  still  in  its  vigour,  and  arrangements 
"were  subsequently  made  to  insure  an  exact  correspondence 
"  between  the  amount  of  income  and  the  necessary  disburse- 
"  ments.  Certainly  some  restraint,  they  admitted,  must  be  put 
"  on  the  cupidity  of  the  revenue  collectors,  that  they  might  not 
"  by  new  oppressions  bring  into  odium  what  for  so  many  years 
"  had  been  endured  without  a  complaint." 

51.  Accordingly  the  emperor  issued  an  edict  that  the  regu- 
lations about  every  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  which  had 
hitherto  been  kept  secret,  should  be  published  ;  that  claims 
which  had  been  dropped  should  not  be  revived  after  a  year ; 
that  the  praetor  at  Rome,  the  propraetor  or  proconsul  in  the  pro- 
vinces, should  give  judicial  precedence  to  all  cases  against  the 
collectors  ;  that  the  soldiers  should  retain  their  immunities 
except  when  they  traded  for  profit,  with  other  very  equitable 
arrangements,  which  for  a  short  time  were  maintained  and 
were  subsequently  disregarded.  However,  the  repeal  of  the  two 
per  cent,  and  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  taxes  remains  in  force, 
as  well  as  that  of  others  bearing  names  invented  by  the  collec- 
tors to  cover  their  illegal  exactions.  In  our  transmarine  pro- 
vinces the  conveyance  of  corn  was  rendered  less  costly,  and 
it  was  decided  that  merchant  ships  should  not  be  assessed  with 
their  owner's  property,  and  that  no  tax  should  be  paid  on  them. 

52.  Two  men  under  prosecution  from  Africa,  in  which  pro- 
vince they  had  held  proconsular  authority,  Sulpicius  Camennus 
and  Pomponius  Silvanus,  were  acquitted  by  the  emperor.  Camer- 
inus  had  against  him  a  few  private  persons  who  charged  him  with 
cruelty  rather  than  with  extortion.  Silvanus  was  beset  by  a  host 
of  accusers,  who  demanded  time  for  summoning  their  witnesses, 
while  the  defendant  insisted  on  being  at  once  put  on  his  defence. 
And  he  was  successful,  through  his  wealth,  his  childlessness,  and 
his  old  age,  which  he  prolonged  beyond  the  life  of  those  by 
whose  corrupt  influence  he  had  escaped. 

53.  Up  to  this  time  everything  had  been  quiet  in  Germany, 
from  the  temper  of  the  generals,  who,  now  that  triumphal 
decorations  had  been  vulgarised,  hoped  for  greater  glory  by  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  Paulinus  Pompeius  and  Lucius  Vetus 
were  then  in  command  of  the  army.  Still,  to  avoid  keeping  the 
soldiers  in  idleness,  the  first  completed  the  embankment  begun 
sixty-three  years  before  by  Drusus  to  confine  the  waters  of  the 
Rhine,  while  Vetus  prepared  to  connect  the  Moselle  and  the 
Arar  *  by  a  canal,  so  that  troops  crossing  the  sea  and  then  con- 
veyed on  the  Rhone  and  Arar  might  sail  by  this  canal  into 
the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine,  and  thence  to  the  ocean.  Thus 
the  difficulties  of  the  route  being  removed,  there  would  te  com- 
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munication  for  ships  between  the  shores  of  the  west  and  of  the 
north. 

iClius  Gracilis,  the  governor  of  Belgica,  discouraged  the  work 
by  seeking  to  deter  Vetus  from  bringing  his  legions  into  another 
roan's  province,  and  so  drawing  to  himself  the  attachment  of 
GauL  This  result  he  repeatedly  said  would  excite  the  fears  of 
the  emperor,  an  assertion  by  which  meritorious  undertakings 
are  often  hindered. 

54.  Meantime,  from  the  continued  inaction  of  our  armies,  a 
rumour  prevailed  that  the  commanders  had  been  deprived  of 
the  right  of  leading  them  against  the  enemy.  Thereupon  the 
Frisii  moved  up  their  youth  to  the  forests  and  swamps,  and  their 
non-fighting  population,  over  the  lakes,  to  the  river-bank,  and 
established  themselves  in  unoccupied  lands,  reserved  for  the  use 
of  our  soldiers,  under  the  leadership  of  Verritus  and  Malorix, 
the  kings  of  the  tribe,  as  far  as  Germans  are  under  kings. 
Already  they  had  settled  themselves  in  houses,  had  sown  the 
fields,  and  were  cultivating  the  soil  as  if  it  had  been  their 
ancestors',  when  Dubius  Avitus,  who  had  succeeded  Paulinus 
in  the  province,  by  threatening  them  with  a  Roman  attack  if 
they  did  not  retire  into  their  old  country  or  obtain  a  new  terri- 
tory from  the  emperor,  constrained  Verritus  and  Malorix  to 
become  suppliants.  They  went  to  Rome,  and  while  they 
waited  for  Nero,  who  was  intent  on  other  engagements,  among 
the  sights  shown  to  the  barbarians  they  were  admitted  into 
Pompe/s  theatre,  where  they  might  behold  the  vastness  of 
the  Roman  people.  There  at  their  leisure  (for  in  the  enter- 
tainment, ignorant  as  they  were,  they  found  no  amusement)  they 
asked  questions  about  the  crowd  on  the  benches,  about  the  dis- 
tinctions of  classes,  who  were  the  knights,  where  was  the  Senate, 
till  they  observed  some  persons  in  a  foreign  dress  on  the  seats 
of  the  senators.  Having  asked  who  they  were,  when  they  were 
told  that  this  honour  was  granted  to  envoys  from  those  nations 
which  were  distinguished  for  their  bravery  and  their  friendship  to 
Rome,  they  exclaimed  that  no  men  on  earth  surpassed  the  Ger- 
mans in  arms  or  in  loyalty.  Then  they  went  down  and  took 
their  seat  among  the  senators.  The  spectators  hailed  the  act 
g^odnaturedly,  as  due  to  the  impulsiveness  of  a  primitive  people 
and  to  an  honourable  rivalry.  Nero  gave  both  of  them  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  ordered  the  Frisii  to  withdraw  from  the 
territory  in  question.  When  they  disdained  obedience,  some 
auxiliary  cavalry  by  a  sudden  attack  made  it  a  necessity  for 
them,  capturing  or  slaughtering  those  who  obstinately  resisted. 

5  5.  Of  this  same  territorj',  the  Ampsivarii  now  possessed  them- 
selves, a  tribe  more  powerful  not  only  from  their  numbers,  but 
from  having  the  sympathy  of  the  neighbouring  peoples,  as  they 
had  been  expelled  by  the  Chauci  and  had  to  beg,  as  homeless 
outcasts,  a  secure  exile.    Their  cause  was  pleaded  by  a  man, 
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famous  among  those  nations  and  loyal  to  Rome,  Boiocalus  by 
name,  who  reminded  us  that  on  the  Cheruscan  revolt  he  had 
been  imprisoned  by  the  order  of  Arminius,  that  afterwards  he 
had  served  under  the  leadership  of  Tiberius  and  of  Germanicus, 
and  that  to  a  fifty  years'  obedience  he  was  adding  the  merit  of 
subjecting  his  tribe  to  our  dominion,  "What  an  extent  of 
"  plain,"  he  would  say,  "  lies  open  into  which  the  flocks  and 
"  herds  of  the  Roman  soldiers  may  some  day  be  sent !  Let  them 
"  by  all  means  keep  retreats  for  their  cattle,  while  men  are  starv- 
"  ing ;  only  let  them  not  prefer  a  waste  and  a  solitude  to  friendly 
"  nations.  Once  these  fields  belongjed  to  the  Chamavi ;  then  to 
"  the  Tubantes  ;  after  them  to  the  Usipii.  As  heaven  is  for  the 
"  gods,  so  the  earth  has  been  given  to  mankind,  and  lands  un- 
"  inhabited  are  common  to  all."  Then  looking  up  to  the  sun 
and  invoking  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  he  asked  them,  as  though 
standing  in  their  presence,  "  whether  they  wished  to  behold  an 
**  empty  soil ;  rather  let  them  submerge  it  beneath  the  sea  against 
"  the  plunderers  of  the  land." 

56.  Avitus  was  impressed  by  this  language  and  said  that 
people  must  submit  to  the  rule  of  their  betters ;  that  the  gods  to 
whom  they  appealed,  had  willed  that  the  decision  as  to  what 
should  be  given  or  taken  from  them,  was  to  rest  with  the  Romans, 
who  would  allow  none  but  themselves  to  be  judges.  This  was 
his  public  answer  to  the  Ampsivarii  ]  to  Boiocalus  his  reply  was 
that  in  remembrance  of  past  friendship  he  would  cede  the  lands 
in  question.  Boiocalus  spumed  the  offer  as  the  price  of  treason, 
adding,  "  We  may  lack  a  land  to  live  in  ;  we  cannot  lack  one  to 
"  die  in."  And  so  they  parted  with  mutual  exasperation.  The 
Ampsivarii  now  called  on  the  Bructeri,  the  Tencteri,  and  yet 
more  distant  tribes  to  be  their  allies  in  war.  Avitus,  having 
written  to  Curtilius  Mancia,  commandei  of  the  Upper  army,  ask- 
ing him  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  display  his  troops  in  the  enemy's 
rear,  himself  led  his  legions  into  the  territory  of  the  Tencteri, 
and  threatened  them  with  extermination  unless  they  dissoci- 
ated themselves  from  the  cause.  When  upon  this  the  Tencteri 
stood  aloof,  the  Bructeri  were  cowed  by  a  like  terror.  And  so, 
as  the  rest  too  were  for  averting  perils  which  did  not  concern 
them,  the  Ampsivarian  tribe  in  its  isolation  retreated  to  the 
Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Driven  out  of  these  countries,  they 
sought  refuge  with  the  Chatti  and  then  with  the  Cherusci,  and 
after  long  wanderings,  as  destitute  outcasts,  received  now  as 
friends  now  as  foes,  their  entire  youth  were  slain  in  a  strange 
land,  and  all  who  could  not  fight,  were  apportioned  as  booty. 

57,  The  same  summer  a  great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Hermunduri  and  the  Chatti,  both  forcibly  claiming  a  river 
which  produced  salt  in  plenty,  and  bounded  their  territories. 
They  had  not  only  a  passion  for  settling  every  question  by 
arms,  but  also  a  deep-rooted  superstition  that  such  localities  are 
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specially  near  to  heaven,  and  that  mortal  prayers  are  nowhere 
more  attentively  heard  by  the  gods.  It  is,  they  think,  through 
the  bounty  of  divine  power,  that  in  that  river  and  in  those  forests 
salt  is  produced,  not,  as  in  other  countries,  by  the  drying  up  of  an 
overflow  of  the  sea,  but  by  the  combination  of  two  opposite  ele- 
ments, fire  and  water,  when  the  latter  has  been  poured  over  a 
burning  pile  of  wood.  The  war  was  a  success  for  the  Hermun- 
duri,  and  the  more  disastrous  to  the  Chatti  because  they  had 
devoted,  in  the  event  of  victory,  the  enemy's  army  to  Mars  and 
Mercury,  a  vow  which  consigns  horses,  men,  everything  indeed 
on  the  \ranquished  side  to  destruction.  And  so  the  hostile  threat 
recoiled  on  themselves.  Meanwhile,  a  state  in  alliance  with  us, 
that  of  the  Ubii,  suffered  grievously  from  an  unexpected  calamity. 
Fires  suddenly  bursting  from  the  earth  seized  everywhere  on 
country  houses,  crops,  and  villages,  and  were  rushing  on  to 
the  very  walls  of  the  newly  founded  colony.  Nor  could  they  be 
extinguished  by  the  fall  of  rain,  or  by  river-water,  or  by  any 
C3fther  moisture,  till  some  countrymen,  in  despair  of  a  remedy 
and  in  fury  at  the  disaster,  flung  stones  from  a  distance,  and 
then,  approaching  nearer,  as  the  flames  began  to  sink,  tried  to 
scare  them  away,  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  with  the  blows  of 
clubs  and  other  weapons.  At  last  they  stript  off  their  clothes 
and  threw  them  on  the  fire,  which  they  were  the  more  likely  to 
quench,  the  more  they  had  been  soiled  by  common  use. 

58.  That  same  year,  the  fact  that  the  tree  in  the  Comitium, 
which  840  years  before  had  sheltered  the  infancy  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  was  impaired  by  the  decay  of  its  boughs  and  by  the 
withering  of  its  stem,  was  accounted  a  portent,  till  it  began  to 
renew  its  life  with  fresh  shoots. 
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BOOK  XIV, 

A.D.   59 — 62. 

1.  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Caius  Vipstanus  and  Caius 
Fonteius,  Nero  deferred  no  more  a  long  meditated  crime. 
Length  of  power  had  matured  his  daring,  and  his  passion  for 
Poppaea  daily  grew  more  ardent.  As  the  woman  had  no  hope 
of  marriage  for  herself  or  of  Octavia's  divorce  while  Agrippina 
lived,  she  would  reproach  the  emperor  with  incessant  vituperation 
and  sometimes  call  him  in  jest  a  mere  ward  who  was  under  the 
rule  of  others,  and  was  so  far  from  having  empire  that  he  had 
not  even  his  liberty.  "  Why,"  she  asked,  "  was  her  marriage 
"  put  off  ?  Was  it,  forsooth,  her  beauty  and  her  ancestors,  with 
"  their  triumphal  honours,  that  failed  to  plfease,  or  her  being  a 
"  mother,  and  her  sincere  heart  ."^  No  ;  the  fear  was  that  as  a  wife 
"  at  least  she  would  divulge  the  wrongs  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
"  wrath  of  the  people  at  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  his  mother. 
'*  If  the  only  daughter-in-law  Agrippina  could  bear  was  one  who 
•*  wished  evil  to  her  son,  let  her  be  restored  to  her  union  with 
"  Otho.  She  would  go  anywhere  in  the  world,  where  she  might 
"  hear  of  the  insults  heaped  on  the  emperor,  rather  than  wii- 
"  ness  them,  and  be  also  involved  in  his  perils." 

These  and  the  like  complaints,  rendered  impressive  by  tears 
and  by  the  cunning  of  an  adulteress,  no  one  checked,  as  all 
longed  to  see  the  mothei*'s  power  broken,  while  not  a  person 
believed  that  the  son's  hatred  would  steel  his  heait  to  her 
murder. 

2.  Cluvius  relates  that  Agrippina  in  her  eagerness  to  retain 
her  influence  went  so  far  that  more  than  once  at  midday,  when 
Nero,  even  at  that  hour,  was  flushed  with  wine  and  feasting, 
she  presented  herself  attractively  attired  to  her  half  intoxicatd 
son  and  offered  him  her  person,  and  that  when  kinsfolk  ob- 
served wanton  kisses  and  caresses,  portending  infamy,  it  was 
Seneca  who  sought  a  female's  aid  against  a  woman's  fasci- 
nations, and  hurried  in  Acte,  the  freed  girl^  who  alarmed  at 
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her  own  peril  and  at  Nero's  disgrace,  told  him  that  the  incest 

was  notorious,  as  his  mother  boasted  of  it,  and  that  the  soldiers 

would  never  endure  the  rule  of  an  impious  sovereign.     Fabius 

Rusticus  tells  us  that  it  was  not  Agrippina,  but  Nero,  who  lusted 

for  the  crime,  and  that  it  was  frustrated  by  the  adroitness  of  that 

same  freed-g^^^*     Cluvius's  account,  however,  is  also  that  of  all 

other  authors,  and  popular  belief  inclines  to  it,  whether  it  w 

that  Agrippina  really  conceived  such  a  monstrous  wickednei^^ 

in  her  heart,  or  perhaps  because  the  thought  of  a  strange  pi&sW 

sion  seemed  comparatively  credible  in  a  woman,  who  in  n^ri^;<:>>  *^  '. 


girlish  years  had  allowed  herself  to  be  seduced  by  Lepidus^b>^ 
the  hope  of  winning  power,  had  stooped  with  a  like  ambition  H^ 
the  lust  of  Pallas,  and  had  trained  herself  for  every  infamy  byvj'^rxj 
her  marriage  with  her  uncle. 

3.  Nero  accordingly  avoided  secret  interviews  with  her,  and 
when  she  withdrew  to  her  gardens  or  to  her  estates  at  Tusculum 
and  Antium,  he  praised  her  for  courting  repose.  At  last,  con- 
vinced that  she  would  be  too  formidable,  wherever  she  might 
dwell,  he  resolved  to  destroy  her,  merely  deliberating  whether  it 
was  to  be  accomplished  by  poison,  or  by  the  sword,  or  by  any  other 
violent  means.  Poison  at  first  seemed  best,  but,  were  it  to  be 
administered  at  the  imperial  table,  the  result  could  not  be  referred 
to  chance  after  the  recent  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Britan- 
nicus.  Again,  to  tamper  with  the  servants  of  a  woman  who,  from 
her  familiarity  with  crime,  was  on  h«r  guard  against  treachery, 
appeared  to  be  extremely  difficult,  and  dien,  too,  she  had  fortified 
her  constitution  by  the  use  of  antidotes.  How  again  the  dagger 
and  its  work  were  to  be  kept  secret,  no  one  could  suggest,  and  it 
was  feared  too  that  whoever  might  be  chosen  to  execute  such  a 
crime  would  spurn  the  order. 

An  ingenious  suggestion  was  offered  by  Anicetus,  a  freedman, 
commander  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum,whohad  been  tutor  to  Nero  in 
boyhood  and  had  a  hatred  of  Agrippina  which  she  reciprocated. 
He  explained  that  a  vessel  could  be  constructed,  from  which  a 
part  might  by  a  contrivance  be  detached,  when  out  at  sea,  so  as 
to  plunge  her  unawares  into  the  water.  ^  Nothing,"  he  said, 
"allowed  of  accidents  so  much  as  the  sea,  and  should  she 
''  be  overtaken  by  shipwreck,  who  would  be  so  unfair  as  to  im- 
"  pute  to  crime  an  offence  committed  by  the  winds  and  waves  ? 
"  The  emperor  would  add  the  honour  of  a  temple  and  of  shrines 
**  to  the  deceased  lady,  with  every  other  display  of  filial  affec- 
"  tion." 

4.  Nero  liked  the  device,  favoured  as  it  also  was  by  the 
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particular  time,  for  he  was  celebrating  Minerva's  five  days,  |  wf'(«^{'J 
festival  at  Baise.     Thither  he  enticed  his  mother  by  repeated  Agr^ina 
assurances  that  children  ought  to  bear  with  the  irritability  oi  toBasa. 
parents  and  to  soothe  their  tempers,  wishing  thus  to  spread  a 
rumour  of  reconciliation  and  to  secure  Agrippina's  acceptance 
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through  the  feminine  credulity,  which  easily  believes  what  gives 
joy.  As  she  approached,  he  went  to  the  shore  to  meet  her  (she 
was  coming  from  Antium),  welcomed  her  with  outstretched  hand 
and  embrace,  and  conducted  her  to  Bauli.  This  was  the  name 
of  a  country  house,  washed  by  a  bay  of  the  sea,  between  the 
promontory  of  Misenum  and  the  lake  of  Baiae.  Here  was  a 
vessel  distinguished  from  others  by  its  equipment,  seemingly 
meant,  among  other  things,  to  do  honour  to  his  mother ;  for  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  sail  in  a  trireme,  with  a  crew  of  marines. 
And  now  she  was  invited  to  a  banquet,  that  night  might 
serve  to  conceal  the  crime.  It  was  well  known  that  somebody 
had  been  found  to  betray  it,  that  Agrippina  had  heard  of  the  plot, 
and  in  doubt  whether  she  was  to  believe  it,  was  conveyed  to 
Baiae  in  her  litter.  There  some  soothing  words  allayed  her  fear ; 
she  was  graciously  received,  and  seated  at  table  above  the 
emperor.  N ero  prolonged  the  banquet  with  various  conversation, 
passing  from  a  youth's  playful  familiarity  to  an  air  of  constraint, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  serious  thought,  and  then,  after  pro- 
tracted festivity,  escorted  her  on  her*  departure,  clinging  with 
kisses  to  her  eyes  and  bosom,  either  to  crown  his  hypocrisy  or 
because  the  last  sight  of  a  mother  on  the  eve  of  destruction 
caused  a  lingering  even  in  that  brutal  heart 

5.  A  night  of  brilliant  starlight  with  the  calm  of  a  tranquil 
sea  was  granted  by  heaven,  seemingly,  to  convict  the  crime. 
The  vessel  had  not  gone  far,  Agrippina  having  with  her  two  of 
her  intimate  attendants,  one  of  whom,  Crepereius  Gallus,  stood 
near  the  helm,  while  Acerronia,  reclining  at  Agrippina's  feet  as 
she  reposed  herself,  spoke  joyfully  of  her  son's  repentance  and 
of  the  recovery  of  the  mother's  influence,  when  at  a  given  signal 
the  ceiling  of  the  place,  which  was  loaded  with  a  quantity  of 
lead,  fell  in,  and  Crepereius  was  crushed  and  instantly  killed. 
Agrippina  and  Acerronia  were  protected  by  the  projecting  sides 
of  the  couch,  which  happened  to  be  too  strong  to  yield  under 
the  weight.  But  this  was  not  followed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
vessel ;  for  all  were  bewildered,  and  those  too,  who  were  in  the 
plot,  were  hindered  by  the  unconscious  majority.  The  crew  then 
thought  it  best  to  throw  the  vessel  on  one  side  and  so  sink  it, 
but  they  could  not  themselves  promptly  unite  to  face  the 
emergency,  and  others,  by  counteracting  the  attempt,  gave  an 
opportunity  of  a  gentler  fall  into  the  sea.  Acerronia,  however, 
thoughtlessly  exclaiming  that  she  was  Agrippina,  and  imploring 
help  for  the  emperor's  mother,  was  despatched  with  poles  and 
oars,  and  such  naval  implements  as  chance  offered.  Agrippina 
was  silent  and  was  thus  the  less  recognized ;  still,  she  received 
a  wound  in  her  shoulder.  She  swam,  then  met  with  some  small 
boats  which  conveyed  her  to  the  Lucrine  lake,  and  so  entered 
her  house. 

6.  There  she  reflected  how  for  this  very  purpose  she  had 
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been  invited  by  a  lying  letter  and  treated  with  conspicuous  hon- 
our, how  also  it  was  near  the  shore,  not  from  being  driven  by 
winds  or  dashed  on  rocks,  that  the  vessel  had  in  its  upper 
part  coUapsed,  like  a  mechanism  anything  but  nautical.  She 
pondered  too  the  death  of  Acerronia ;  she  looked  at  her  own 
wound,  and  saw  that  her  only  safeguard  against  treachery  was 
to  ignore  it.  Then  she  sent  her  freedman  Agerinus  to  tell  her 
son  how  by  heaven's  favour  and  his  good  fortune  she  had 
escaped  a  terrible  disaster ;  that  she  begged  him,  alarmed,  as  he 
might  be,  by  his  mother's  peril,  to  put  off  the  duty  of  a  visit,  as 
for  the  present  she  needed  repose.  Meanwhile,  pretending  that 
she  felt  secure,  she  applied  remedies  to  her  wound,  and  foment- 
ations to  her  person.  She  then  ordered  search  to  be  made  for 
the  will  of  Acerronia,  and  her  property  to  be  sealed,  in  this  alone 
throwing  off  disguise. 

7.  Nero,  meantime,  as  he  waited  for  tidings  of  the  consum- 
mation of  the  deed,  received  information  that  she  had  escaped 
with  the  injury  of  a  slight  wound,  after  having  so  far  encountered 
the  peril  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  its  author.  Then, 
paralysed  with  terror  and  protesting  that  she  would  show  herself 
the  next  moment  eager  for  vengeance,  either  arming  the  slaves 
or  stirring  up  the  soldiery,  or  hastening  to  the  Senate  and  the 
people,  to  charge  him  with  the  wreck,  with  her  wound,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  her  friends,  he  asked  what  resource  he  had  against 
all  this,  unless  something  could  be  at  once  devised  by  Burrus 
and  Seneca.  He  had  instantly  summoned  both  of  them,  and 
possibly  they  were  already  in  the  secret.  There  was  a  long 
silence  on  their  part ;  they  feared  they  might  remonstrate  in  vain, 
or  believed  the  crisis  to  be  such  that  Nero  must  perish,  unless 
Agrippina  were  at  once  crushed.  Thereupon  Seneca  was  so  far 
the  more  prompt  as  to  glance  back  on  Burrus,  as  if  to  ask  him 
whether  the  bloody  deed  must  be  required  of  the  soldiers.  Bur- 
rus replied  "  that  the  praetorians  were  attached  to  the  whole 
"family  of  the  Caesars,  and  remembering  Germanicus  would  not 
"  dare  a  savage  deed  on  his  offspring.  It  was  for  Anicetus  to 
"  accomplish  his  promise." 

Anicetus,  without  a  pause,  claimed  for  himself  the  consum- 
mation of  the  crime.  At  those  words,  Nero  declared  that  that 
day  gave  him  empire,  and  that  a  freedman  was  the  author  of 
this  mighty  boon.  "Go,"  he  said,  "with  all  speed  and  take 
"  with  you  the  men  readiest  to  execute  your  orders."  He  him- 
self, when  he  had  heard  of  the  arrival  of  Agrippina's  messenger, 
Agerinus,  contrived  a  theatrical  mode  of  accusation,  and, 
while  the  nian  was  repeating  his  message,  threw  down  a  sword  at 
his  feet,  then  ordered  him  to  be  put  in  irons,  as  a  detected  crim- 
inal, so  that  he  might  invent  a  story  how  his  mother  had  plotted 
the  emperor's  destruction  and  in  the  shame  of  discovered  guilt 
had  by  her  own  choice  sought  death. 
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8.  Meantime,  Agrippina's  peril  being  universally  known  and 
taken  to  be  an  accidental  occurrence,  everybody,  the  moment  he 
heard  of  it,  hurried  down  to  the  beach.  Some  climbed  project- 
ing piers ;  some  the  nearest  vessels ;  others,  as  far  as  their  stature 
allowed,  went  into  the  sea  ;  some,  again,  stood  with  out- 
stretched arms,  while  the  whole  shore  rung  with  wailings,  with 
prayers  and  cries,  as  different  questions  were  asked  and  uncertain 
answers  given.  A  vast  multitude  streamed  to  the  spot  with 
torches,  and  as  soon  as  all  knew  that  she  was  safe,  they  at 
oncepreparedtowishher  joy,  till  thesightof  an  armed  and  threaten- 
ing force  scared  them  away.  Anicetus  then  surrounded  the  house 
with  a  guard,  and  having  burst  open  the  gates,  dragged  off  the 
slaves  who  met  him,  till  he  came  to  the  door  of  her  chamber,  where 
a  few  still  stood,  after  the  rest  had  fled  in  terror  at  the  attack.  A 
small  lamp  was  in  the  room,  and  one  slave-girl  with  Agrippina, 
who  grew  more  and  more  anxious,  as  no  messenger  came  from 
her  son,  not  even  Agerinus,  while  the  appearance  of  the  shore 
was  changed,  a  solitude  one  moment,  &en  sudden  bustle  and 
tokens  of  the  worst  catastrophe.  As  the  girl  rose  to  depart,  she 
exclaimed,  '^  Do  you  too  forsake  me  ?  "  and  looking  round  saw 
Anicetus,  who  had  with  him  the  captain  of  the  trireme,  Hercu- 
leius,  and  Obaritus,  a  centurion  of  marines.  ''  If,"  said  she,  '*  you 
"  have  come  to  see  me,  take  back  word  that  I  have  recovered, 
"  but  if  you  are  here  to  do  a  crime,  I  believe  nothing  about  my 
*■  son  ;  he  has  not  ordered  his  mother's  murder." 

The  assassins  closed  in  round  her  couch,  and  the  captain  of 
the  trireme  first  struck  her  head  violently  with  a  club.  Then,  as 
the  centurion  bared  his  sword  for  the  fatal  deed,  presenting  her 
person,  she  exclaimed,  '*  Smite  my  womb,"  and  with  many  wounds 
she  was  slain. 

9.  So  far  our  accounts  agree.  That  Nero  gazed  on  his 
mother  after  her  death  and  praised  her  beauty,  some  have 
related,  while  others  deny  it.  Her  body  was  burnt  that  same 
night  on  a  dining  couch,  with  a  mean  funeral ;  nor,  as  long  as 
Nero  was  in  power,  was  the  earth  raised  into  a  mound,  or  even 
decently  closed.  Subsequently,  she  received  from  the  sol^^itude 
of  her  domestics,  a  humble  sepulchre  on  the  road  to  Misenum,^ 
near  the  country  house  of  Caesar  the  Dictator,  which  from  a 
great  height  commands  a  view  of  the  bay  beneath.  As  soon  as 
the  funeral  pile  was  lighted,  one  of  her  freedmen,  sumamed 
Mnester,  ran  himself  through  with  a  sword,  either  from  love  of 
his  mistress  or  from  the  fear  of  destruction. 

Many  years  before  Agrippina  had  anticipated  this  end  for 
herself  and  had  spurned  the  thought.  For  when  she  consulted 
the  astrologers  about  Nero,  they  replied  that  he  would  be  emperor 
and  kill  his  mother.  '^  Let  him  kill  her,"  she  said^  '^provided  he 
"  is  emperor." 

10.  But  the  emperor,  when  the  crime  was  at  last  accom- 
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plished,  realised  its  portentous  guHt  The  rest  of  the  night,  now 
silent  and  stupiBed,  now  and  still  oftener  starting  up  in  terror, 
bereft  of  reason,  he  awaited  the  dawn  as  if  it  would  bring  with 
it  his  doom.  He  was  first  encouraged  to  hope  by  the  flattery 
addressed  to  him,  at  the  prompting  of  Burrus,  by  the  centurions 
and  tribunes,  who  again  and  again  pressed  his  hand  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  having  escaped  an  unforeseen  danger 
and  his  mother's  daring  crime.  Then  his  friends  went  to  the 
temples,  and,  an  example  having  once  been  set,  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Campania  testified  their  joy  with  sacrifices  and  depu- 
tations. He  himself,  with  an  opposite  phase  of  hypocrisy, 
seemed  sad,  and  almost  angry  at  lus  own  deliverance,  and  shed 
tears  over  his  mother's  death.  But  as  the  aspects  of  places 
change  not,  as  do  the  looks  of  men,  and  as  he  had  ever  before 
his  eyes  the  dreadful  sight  of  that  sea  with  its  shores  (some 
too  believed  that  the  notes  of  a  funereal  trumpet  were  heard  from 
the  surrounding  heights,  and  wailings  from  the  mother's  grave), 
he  retired  to  Neapolis*  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  the  drift 
of  which  was  that  Agerinus,  one  of  Agrippina's  confidential  freed- 
men,  had  been  detected  with  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  and  that 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  planned  the  crime  she  had  paid 
its  penalty. 

11.  He  even  revived  the  charges  of  a  period  long  past,  how 
she  had  aimed  at  a  share  of  empire,  and  at  inducing  the  praetorian 
cohorts  to  swear  obedience  to  a  woman,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
Senate  and  people ;  bow,  when  she  was  disappointed,  in  her  fury 
with  the  soldiers,  the  Senate,  and  the  populace,  she  opposed  the 
usual  donative  and  largess,  and  organised  perilous  prosecutions 
against  distinguished  citizens.  What  efforts  had  it  cost  him  to 
hinder  her  from  bursting  into  the  Senate-house  and  giving  answers 
to  foreign  nations  !  He  glanced  too  w^ith  indirect  censure  at  the 
days  of  Claudius,  and  ascribed  all  the  abominations  of  that  reign 
to  his  mother,  thus  seeking  to  show  that  it  was  the  State's  good 
fortune  which  had  destroyed  her.  For  he  actually  told  the  story  of 
the  shipwreck  ;  but  who  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  believe  that  it 
was  accidental,  or  that  a  shipwrecked  woman  had  sent  one  man 
with  a  weapon  to  break  through  an  emperor's  guards  and  fleets  ? 
So  now  it  was  not  Nero,  whose  brutality  was  far  beyond  any 
remonstrance,  but  Seneca  who  was  in  ill  repute,  for  having  writ- 
ten a  confession  in  such  a  style. 

12.  Still  there  was  a  marvellous  rivalry  among  the  nobles  in 
decreeing  thanksgivings  p.t  all  the  shripes,  and  the  celebration 
with  annual  games  of  Minerva's  festival,  as  the  day  on  which  the 
plot  had  been  discovered  ;  also,  that  a  golden  image  of  Minerva 
with  a  statue  of  the  emperor  by  its  side  should  be  set  up  in  the 
Senate-house,  and  that  Agrippina's  birthday  should  be  classed 
among  the  inauspicious  da>  s.  Thrasea  Paetus,  who  had  been 
t'sed  to  pass  over  previous  flatteries  in  silence  or  with  brief  assent, 
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then  walked  out  of  the  Senate^  thereby  imperilling  himself, 
without  communicating  to  the  other  senators  any  impulse  to- 
wards freedom. 

There  occurred  too  a  thick  succession  of  portents,  which  meant 
nothing.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  a  snake,  and  another  was  killed 
by' a  thunderbolt  in  her  husband's  embrace.  Then  the  sun  was 
suddenly  darkened  and  the  fourteen  districts  of  the  city  were 
struck  by  lightning.  All  this  happened  quite  without  any  provi- 
dential design;  so  much  so,  that  for  many  subsequent  years  Nero 
prolonged  his  reign  and  his  crimes.  Still,  to  deepen  the  popular 
hatred  towards  his  mother,  and  prove  that  since  her  removal,  his 
clemency  had  increased,  he  restored  to  their  ancestral  homes  two 
distinguished  ladies,  Junia  and  Calpumia,  with  two  ex-praetors, 
Valerius  Capito  and  Licinius  Gabolus,  whom  Agrippina  had  for- 
merly banished.  He  also  allowed  the  ashes  of  LoUia  Paulina  to 
be  brought  back  and  a  tomb  to  be  built  over  them.  Iturius  and 
Calvisius,  whom  he  had  himself  temporarily  exiled,  he  now  re- 
leased from  their  penalty.  Silana  indeed  had  died  a  natural 
death  at  Tarentum,*  whither  she  had  returned  from  her  distant 
exile,  when  the  power  of  Agrippina,  to  whose  enmity  she  owed 
her  fall,  began  to  totter,  or  her  wrath  was  at  last  appeased. 

13.  While  Nero  was  lingering  in  the  towns  of  Campania, 
doubting  how  he  should  enter  Rome^  whether  he  would  find  the 
Senate  submissive  and  the  populace  enthusiastic,  all  the  vilest 
courtiers,  and  of  these  never  had  a  court  a  more  abundant  crop, 
argued  against  his  hesitation  by  assuring  him  that  Agrippinas 
name  was  hated  and  that  her  death  had  heightened  his  popu- 
larity. "  He  might  go  without  a  fear,"  they  said,  "  and  experience 
"  in  his  person  men's  veneration  for  him."  They  insisted  at  the 
same  time  on  preceding  him.  They  found  greater  enthusiasm 
than  they  had  promised,  the  tribes  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  the 
Senate  in  holiday  attire,  troops  of  their  children  and  ^ives 
arranged  according  to  sex  and  age,  tiers  of  seats  raised  for  the 
spectacle,  where  he  was  to  pass,  as  a  triumph  is  witnessed.  Thus 
elated  and  exulting  over  his  people's  slavery,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Capitol,  performed  the  thanksgiving,  and  then  plunged  into  all 
the  excesses,  which,  though  ill-restrained,  some  sort  of  respect 
for  his  mother  had  for  a  while  delayed 

14.  He  had  long  had  a  fancy  for  driving  a  four-horse  chariot, 
and  a  no  less  degrading  taste  for  singing  to  the  harp,  in  a  theatrical 
fashion,  when  he  was  at  dinner.  This  he  would  remind  people 
was  a  royal  custom,  and  had  been  the  practiceof  ancient  chiefs ; 
it  was  celebrated  too  in  the  praises  of  poets  and  was  meant 
to  show  honour  to  the  gods.  Songs  indeed,  he  said,  were  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  it  was  in  the  dress  of  a  singer  that  that  great  and 
prophetic  deity  was  seen  in  Roman  temples  as  well  as  in  Greek 
cities.  He  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  when  Seneca  and 
Burrus  thought  it  best  to  concede  one  point  that  he  might  not 
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persist  in  both.  A  space  was  enclosed  in  the  Vatican  valley 
where  he  might  manage  his  horses,  without  the  spectacle  being 
public.  Soon  he  actually  invited  all  the  people  of  Rome,  who 
extolled  him  in  their  praises,  like  a  mob  which  craves  for  amuse- 
ments and  rejoices  when  a  prince  draws  them  the  same  way. 
However,  the  public  exposure  of  his  shame  acted  on  him  as  an 
incentive  instead  of  sickening.him,  as  men  expected.  Imagining 
that  he  mitigated  the  scandal  by  disgracing  many  others,  he 
brought  on  the  stage  descendants  of  noble  families,  who  sold 
themselves  because  they  were  paupers.  As  they  have  ended 
their  days,  I  think  it  due  to  their  ancestors  not  to  hand  down 
their  names.  And  indeed  the  infamy  is  his  who  gave  them 
wealth  to  reward  their  degradation  ratlier  than  to  deter  them 
from  degrading  themselves.  He  prevailed  too  on  some  well-, 
known  Roman  knights,  by  immense  presents,  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices in  the  amphitheatre ;  only  pay  from  one  who  is  able  to 
command,  carries  with  it  the  force  of  compulsion. 

1 5.  Still,  not  yet  wishing  to  disgrace  himself  on  a  public 
stage,  he  instituted  some  games  under  the  title  of  "juvenile 
sports,"  for  which  people  of  every  class  gave  in  their  names. 
Neither  rank  nor  age  nor  previous  high  promotion  hindered  any 
one  from  practising  the  art  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  actor  and  even 
stooping  to  gestures  and  songs  unfit  for  a  man.  Noble  ladies  too 
actually  played  disgusting  parts,  and  in  the  grove,  with  which 
Augustus  had  surrounded  the  lake  for  the  naval  fight,  there  were 
erected  places  for  meeting  and  refreshment,  and  every  incentive 
to  excess  was  offered  for  sale.  Money  too  was  distributed,  which 
the  respectable  had  to  spend  under  sheer  compulsion  and  which 
the  profligate  gloried  in  squandering.  Hence  a  rank  growth  of 
abominations  and  of  all  infamy.  Never  did  a  more  filthy  rabble 
add  a  worse  licentiousness  to  our  long  corrupted  morals.  Even, 
with  virtuous  training,  purity  is  not  easily  upheld  ;  far  less  amid 
rivalries  in  vice  could  modesty  or  propriety  or  any  trace  of  good 
manners  be  preserved.  Last  of  all,  the  emperor  himself  came  on 
the  stage,  tuning  his  lute  with  elaborate  care  and  trying  his 
voice  with  his  attendants.  There  w/ere  also  present,  to  complete 
the  show,  a  guard  of  soldiers  with  centurions  and  tribunes,  and 
Burrus,  who  grieved  and  yet  applauded.  Then  it  was  that 
Roman  knights  were  first  enrolled  under  the  title  of  Augustani, 
men  in  their  prime  and  remarkable  for  their  strength,  some, 
from  a  natural  frivolity,  others  from  the  hope  of  promotion.  Day 
and  night  they  kept  up  a  thunder  of  applause,  and  applied  to  the 
emperor's  person  and  voice  the  epithets  of  deities.  Thus  they 
lived  in  fame  and  honour,  as  if  on  the  strength  of  their  merits. 

16.  Nero  however,  that  he  might  not  be  known  only  for  his 
accomplishments  as  an  actor,  also  affected  a  taste  for  poetry,  and 
drew  round  him  persons  who  had  some  skill  in  such  compositions, 
but  not  yet  generally  recognised.    They  used  to  sit  with  him. 
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Stringing  together  verses  prepared  at  home,  or  extemporised  on 
the  spot,  and  fill  up  his  own  expressions,  such  as  they  were,  just 
as  he  threw  them  off.  This  is  plainly  shown  by  the  very  charac- 
ter of  the  poems,  which  have  no  vigour  or  inspiration,  or  unity 
in  their  flow. 

He  would  also  bestow  some  leisure  after  his  banquets  on  the 
teachers  of  philosophy,  for  he  enjoyed  the  wrangles  of  opposing 
dogmatists.  And  some  there  were  who  liked  to  exhibit  their 
gloomy  faces  and  looks,  as  one  of  the  amusements  of  the  court 

17.  About  the  same  time  a  trifling  beginning  led  to  frightful 
bloodshed  between  the  inhabitants  of  Nuceria*  and  Pompeii,  at 
a  gladiatorial  show  exhibited  by  Ltvineius  Regulus,  who  had 
been,  as  I  have  related,  expelled  from  the  Senate.  With  the 
unruly  spirit  of  townsfolk,  they  began  with  abusive  langus^  of 
each  other ;  then  they  took  up  stones  and  at  last  weapons,  the 
advantage  resting  with  the  populace  of  Pompeii,  where  the  show 
was  being  exhibited.  Ana  so  there  were  brought  to  Rome  a 
number  of  the  people  of  Nuceria,  with  their  bodies  mutilated 
by  wounds,  and  many  lamented  the  deaths  of  children  or  of 
parents.  The  emperor  entrusted  the  trial  of  the  case  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  Senate  to  the  consuls,  and  then  again  the  matter  being 
referred  back  to  the  Senators,  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  were 
forbidden  to  have  any  such  public  gathering  for  ten  years,  and 
all  associations  they  had  formed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  were 
dissolved.  Livineius  and  the  others  who  had  excited  the  dis- 
turbance, were  punished  with  exile. 

18.  Pedius  Blaesus  was  also  expelled  from  the  Senate  on  the 
accusation  of  the  people  of  Gyrene,  that  he  had  violated  the 
treasury  of  iCsculapius  and  had  tampered  with  a  military  le\y 
by  bribery  and  corruption.  This  same  people  prosecuted 
Acilius  Strabo  who  had  held  the  office  of  praetor,  and  had  been 
sent  by  Claudius  to  adjudicate  on  some  lands  which  were  be- 
queathed by  king  Apion,  their  former  possessor,  together  with  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people,  and  which  had  since  been  seized  by 
the  neighbouring  proprietors,  who  trusted  to  a  long  continued 
licence  in  wrong,  as  if  it  constituted  right  and  justice.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  adjudication  was  against  them,  there  arose 
a  bitter  feeling  towards  the  judge,  but  the  Senate  replied  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  instructions  given  by  Claudius,  and 
that  the  emperor  must  be  consulted.  Nero,  though  he  approved 
Strabo's  decision,  wrote  word  that  nevenheless  he  was  for  reliev- 
ing the  allies,  and  that  he  waived  all  claim  to  what  had  been 
taken  into  possession. 

19.  Then  followed  the  deaths  of  two  illustrious  men,  Domi- 
tins  Afer  and  Marcus  Servilius,  who  had  flourished  through  a 
career  of  the  highest  honours  and  great  eloquence.  The  first 
was  a  pleader  ;  Servilius,  after  long  practice  in  the  courts,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  history  of  Rome  and  by  the  refinement 
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of  his  life,  which  the  contrast  of  his  character  to  that  of  Afer, 
whom  he  equalled  in  genius,  rendered  the  more  conspicuous. 

20.  In  Nero's  fourth  consulship  with  Cornelius  Cossus  for 
his  colleague,  a  theatrical  entertainment  to  be  repeated  every  five 
years  was  established  at  Rome  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festival. 
Like  all  novelties,  it  was  variously  canvassed.  There  were  some 
who  declared  that  even  Cneius  Pompeius  was  censured  by  the 
older  men  of  the  day  for  having  set  up  a  fixed  and  permanent 
theatre.  '*  Formerly,"  they  said,  "  the  games  were  usually  ex- 
"hibited  with  hastily  erected  tiers  of  benches  and  a  temporary 
"  stage,  and  the  people  stood  to  witness  them,  that  they  might 
'not,  by  having  tiie  chance  of  sitting  down,  spend  a  succession 
"of  entire  days  in  idleness.  Let  the  ancient  character, of  these 
"  shows  be  retained,  whenever  the  praetors  exhibited  them,  and 
''  let  no  citizen  be  under  the  necessity  of  competing.  As  it  was, 
"  the  morality  of  their  fathers,  which  had  by  degrees  been  for- 

*  gotten,  was  utterly  subverted  by  the  introduction  of  a  lax  tone, 
"  so  that  all  which  could  suffer  or  produce  corruption  was  to  be  seen 
"  at  Rome,  and  a  degeneracy  bred  by  foreign  tastes  was  infecting 
"the  youth  who  devoted  themselves  to  athletic  sports,  to  idle 
'  loungings  and  low  intrigues,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
"'  emperor  and  Senate,  who  not  only  granted  licence  to  vice,  but 
"even  applied  a  compulsion  to  drive  Roman  nobles  into  dis- 
"  gracing  themselves  on  the  stage,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
"  orators  and  poets.  What  remained  for  them  but  to  strip  them- 
"  selves  naked,  put  on  the  boxing-glove,  and  practise  such  battles 
"  instead  of  the  arms  of  legitimate  warfare  t  Would  justice  be 
"  promoted,  or  would  they  serve  on  the  knights'  commissions  for 

*  the  honourable  office  of  a  judge,  because  they  had  listened  with 
"critical  sagacity  to  effeminate  strains  of  music  and  sweet 
"  voices  ?  Night  too  was  given  up  to  infamy,  so  that  virtue  had 
"  not  a  moment  left  to^  her,  but  all  the  vilest  of  that  promiscuous 
"  throng  dared  to  do  in  the  darkness  anything  they  had  lusted 
".'  for  in  the  day." 

21.  Many  people  liked  this  very  licence,  but  they  screened 
it  under  respectable  names.  **  Our  ancestors,"  they  said,  "  were 
"not  averse  to  the  attractions  of  shows  on  a  scale  suited 
"to  the  wealth  of  their  day,  and  so  they  introduced  actors 
•'from  the  Etruscans  and  horse-races  from  Thurii.  When  we 
"  had  possessed  ourselves  of  Achaia  and  Asia,  games  were  exhi- 
''  bited  with  greater  elaboration,  and  yet  no  one  at  Rome  of  good 
•'  family  had  stooped  to  the  theatrical  profession  duriiig  the  200 
"  years  following  the  triumph  of  Lucius  Mummius,  who  first  dis- 
''  played  this  kind  of  show  in  the  capital.  Besides,  even  economy 
"hail  been  consulted,  when  a  permanent  edifice  was  erected  for  a 
"  theatre,  in  preference  to  a  structure  raised  and  fitted  up  yearly 
''  at  vast  expense.  Nor  would  the  magistrates,  as  hitherto,  ex- 
"haust  their  substance,  or  would  the  populace  have  the  same 
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"  motive  for  demanding  of  them  the  Greek  contests,  when  once 
"the  State  undertakes  the  expenditure.  The  victories  won  by 
"  orators  and  poets  would  furnish  a  stimulus  to  genius,  and  it 
"  could  not  be  a  burden  for  any  judge  to  bestow  his  attention  on 
"  graceful  pursuits  or  on  legitimate  recreations.  It  was  to  mirth 
"  rathsr  than  to  profligacy  that  a  few  nights  every  five  years  were 
"devoted,  and  in  these  amid  such  a  blaze  of  illumination  no 
"  lawless  conduct  could  be  concealed." 

This  entertainment,  it  is  true,  passed  off  without  any  notorious 
scandal.  The  enthusiasm  too  of  the  populace  was  not  even 
slightly  kindled,  for  the  pantomimic  actors,  though  permitted  to 
return  to  the  stage,  were  excluded  from  the  sacred  contests. 
No  one  gained  the  first  prize  for  eloquence,  but  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  the  emperor  was  victorious.  Greek  dresses,  in 
which  most  people  showed  themselves  during  this  festival,  had 
then  gone  out  of  fashion. 

22.  A  comet  meantime  blazed  in  the  sky,  which  in  popular 
opinion  always  portends  revolution  to  kingdoms.  So  people  began 
to  ask,  as  if  Nero  was  already  dethroned,  who  was  to  be  elected. 
In  every  one's  mouth  was  the  name  of  Rubellius  Blandus,  who 
inherited  through  his  mother  the  high  nobility  of  the  Julian  family. 
He  was  himself  attached  to  the  ideas  of  our  ancestors  ;  his 
manners  were  austere,  his  home  was  one  of  purity  and  seclusion, 
and  the  more  he  lived  in  retirement  from  fear,  the  more  fame  did 
he  acquire.  Popular  talk  was  confirmed  by  an  interpretation  put 
with  similar  credulity  on  a  flash  of  lightning.  While  Nero  was 
reclining  at  dinner  in  his  house  named  Sublaqueum*  on  the 
Simbruine  lake,  the  table  with  the  banquet  was  struck  and 
shattered,  and  as  this  happened  close  to  Tilour,  from  which  town 
Plautus  derived  his  origin  on  his  father's  side,  people  believed  him 
to  be  the  man  marked  out  by  divine  providence;  and  he  was  en- 
couraged by  that  numerous  class,  whose  eager  and  often  mistaken 
ambition  it  is  to  attach  themselves  prematurely  to  some  new  and 
hazardous  cause.  This  alarmed  Nero,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
Plautus,  bidding  "  him  consider  the  tranquillity  of  Rome  and 
"withdraw  himself  from  mischievous  gossip.  He  had  ancestral 
"  possessions  in  Asia,  where  he  might  enjoy  his  youth  safely  and 
"quietly."  And  so  thither  Plautus  retired  with  hi^  wife  Antistia 
and  a  few  intimate  friends. 

About  the  same  time  an  excessive  love  of  luxurious  gratifica- 
tion involved  Nero  in  disgrace  and  danger.  He  had  plunged  for 
a  swim  into  the  source  of  the  stream  which  Quintus  Xfarcius 
conveyed  to  Rome,  and  it  was  thought  that,  by  thus  immersing 
his  person  in  it,  he  had  polluted  the  sacred  waters  and  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot.  A  fit  of  illness  which  followed,  convinced 
people  of  the  divine  displeasure. 

23.  Corbulo  meanwhile  having  demolished  Artaxata  thought 
that  he  ought  to  avail  himself  of  the  recent  panic  by  possessing 
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himself  of  Tigranocerta,  and  either,  by  destroying  it,  increase  the 
enemy's  terror,  or,  by  sparing  it,  win  a  name  for  mercy.  Thither 
he  marched  his  army,  with  no  hostile  demonstrations,  lest  he 
might  cut  off  all  hope  of  quarter,  but  still  without  relaxing  his 
vigilance,  knowing,  as  he  did,  the  fickle  temper  of  the  people,  who 
are  as  treacherous,  when  they  have  an  opportunity,  as  they  are 
slow  to  meet  danger.  The  barbarians,  following  their  individual 
inclinations,  either  came  to  him  with  entreaties,  or  quitted  their 
villages  and  dispersed  into  their  deserts.  Some  there  were  who 
hid  themselves  in  caverns  with  all  that  they  held  dearest.  The 
Roman  general  accordingly  dealt  variously  with  them  ;  he  was 
merciful  to  suppliants,  swift  in  pursuit  of  fugitives,  pitiless  towards 
those  who  had  crept  into  hiding-places,  burning  them  out  after 
filling  up  the  entrances  and  exits  with  brushwood  and  bushes. 
As  he  was  on  his  march  along  the  frontier  of  the  Mardi, 
he  was  incessantly  attacked  by  that  tribe  which  is  trained  to 
guerilla  warfare,  and  defended  by  mountains  against  an  invader. 
Corbulo  threw  the  Iberians  on  them,  ravaged  their  country  and 
punished  the  enemy's  daruig  at  the  cost  of  the  blood  of  the 
foreigner. 

24.  Both  Corbulo  and  his  army,  though  suffering  no  losses 
in  battle,  were  becoming  exhausted  by  short  supplies  and  hard- 
ships, compelled  as  they  were  to  stave  off  hunger  solely  by  the 
flesh  of  cattle.  Added  to  this  was  scarcity  of  water,  a  burning 
summer  and  long  marches,  all  of  which  were  alleviated  only  by 
the  generaPs  patient  endurance.  He  bore  indeed  the  same  or 
even  more  burdens  than  the  common  soldier.  Subsequently,  they 
reached  lands  under  cultivation,  and  reaped  the  crops,  and  of  two 
fortresses  in  which  the  Armenians  had  fled  for  refuge,  one  was 
taken  by  storm  ;  the  other,  which  repulsed  the  first  attack, 
was  reduced  by  blockade.  Thence  the  general  crossed  into  the 
country  of  the  Tauraunites,  where  he  escaped  an  unforeseen  peril. 
Near  his  tent,  a  barbarian  of  no  mean  rank  was  discovered  with 
a  dagger,  who  divulged  under  torture  the  whole  method  of  the 
plot,  its  contrivance  by  himself,  and  his  associates.  The  men 
who  under  a  show  of  friendship  planned  the  treachery,  were  con- 
victed and  punished. 

Soon  afterwards,  Corbulo's  envoys  whom  he  had  sent  to  Tigra- 
nocerta, reported  that  the  city  walls  were  open,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants awaiting  orders.  They  also  handed  him  a  gift  denoting 
friendship,  a  golden  crown,  which  he  acknowledged  in  compli- 
mentary language.  Nothing  was  done  to  humiliate  the  city,  that 
remaining  uninjured  it  might  continue  to  yield  a  more  cheerful 
obedience. 

25.  The  citadel,  however,  which  had  been  closed  by  an  in- 
trepid band  of  youths,  was  not  storiped  without  a  struggle.  They 
even  ventured  on  an  engagement  under  the  walls,  but  were 
driven  back  within  their  fortifications  and  succumbed  at  last  only 
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to  our  siege-works  and  to  the  swords  of  furious  assailants.  The 
success  was  the  easier,  as  the  Parthians  were  distracted  by  a  war 
with  the  Hyrcanians,  who  had  sent  to  the  Roman  emperor,  im- 
ploring alliance,  and  pointing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  detaining 
Vologeses  as  a  pledge  of  amity.  When  these  envoys  were  on  their 
way  home,  Corbulo,  to  save  them  from  being  intercepted  by  the 
enemy's  picquets  after  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  gave  them 
an  escort,  and  conducted  them  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence,  avoiding  Parthian  territory,  they  returned  to  their  native 
possessions. 

26.  Corbulo  too,  as  Tiridates  was  entering  the  Armenian 
frontier  through  Media,  sent  on  Verulanus,  his  lieutenant-general 
with  the  auxiliaries,  while  he  himself  followed  with  the  legions  by 
forced  marches,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  to  a  distance  and 
abandon  the  idea  of  war.  Having  harried  with  fire  and  sword  all 
whom  he  had  ascertained  to  be  against  us,  he. began  to  take 
possession  of  Armenia,  when  Tigranes  arrived,  whom  Nero  had 
selected  to  assume  the  sovereignty.  Though  a  Cappadocian 
noble  and  grandson  of  king  Archelaus,  yet,  from  having  long 
been  a  hostage  at  Rome,  he  had  sunk  into  servile  submissiveness. 
Nor  was  he  unanimously  welcomed,  as  some  still  cherished 
a  liking  for  the  Arsacids.  Most,  however,  in  their  hatred  of  Par- 
thian arrogance  preferred  a  king  given  them  by  Rome.  He  was 
supported  too  with  a  force  of  a  thousand  legionaries,  three  allied 
cohorts  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  that  he  might  the  more 
easily  secure  his  new  kingdom.  Parts  of  Armenia,  according  to 
their  respective  proximities,  were  put  under  the  subjection  of 
Pharasmanes,  Polemo,  Aristobulus,  and  Antiochus.  Corbulo 
retired  into  Syria,  which  province,  as  being  vacant  by  the  death  of 
its  governor  Ummidius,  was  intrusted  to  him. 

27.  One  of  the  famous  cities  of  Asia,  Laodicea,  was  that 
same  year  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  and,  without  any  relief 
from  us,  recovered  itself  by  its  own  resources.  In  Italy  mean- 
while the  old  town  of  Puteoli*  obtained  from  Nero  the  privileges 
of  a  colony  with  an  additional  name.  A  further  enrolment  of 
veterans  in  Tarentumf  and  AntiumJ  did  but  little  for  those  thinly- 
peopled"  places ;  for  most  scattered  themselves  in  the  provinces 
where  they  had  completed  their  military  service.  Not  being 
accustomed  to  tie  themselves  by  marriage  and  rear  children,  they 
left  behind  them  homes  without  families.  For  whole  legions  were 
no  longer  transplanted,  as  in  former  days,  with  tribunes  and 
centurions  and  soldiers  of  every  grade,  so  as  to  form  a  state  by 
their  unity  and  mutual  attachment,  but  strangers  to  one  another 
from  different  companies,  without  a  head  or  any  community  of 
sentiment,  were  suddenly  gathered  together,  as  it  might  be  out  of 
any  other  class  of  human  beings,  and  became  a  mere  crowd 
rather  than  a  colony. 

28.  As  at  the  elections  for  praetors,  now  generally  under  the 
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Senate's  control,  there  was  the  excitement  of  a  particularly  keen 
competition,  the  emperor  quieted  matters  by  promoting  the  three 
supernumerary  candidates  to  legionary  commands.  He  also 
raised  the  dignity  of  the  Senate,  by  deciding  that  all  who  appealed 
from  private  judges  to  its  house,  were  to  incur  the  same  peci- 
niary  risk  as  those  who  referred  their  cause  to  the  emperor. 
Hitherto  such  an  appeal  had  been  perfectly  open,  and  free  from 
penalty. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Vibius  Secundus,  a  Roman  knight,  on 
the  accusation  of  the  Moors,  was  convicted  of  extortion,  and 
banished  from  Italy,  contriving  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  Vibius  Crispus  to  escape  heavier  punishment. 

29.  In  the  consulship  of  Caesonius  Psetus  and  Petronius 
Turpilianus,  a  serious  disaster  was  sustained  in  Britain,  where 
Aulius  Didius,  the  efnperor's  legate,  had  merely  retained  our 
existing  possessions,  and  his  successor  Veranius,  after  having 
ravaged  the  Silures  in  some  trifling  raids,  was  prevented  by 
death  from  extending  the  war.  While  he  lived,  he  had  a  great 
name  for  manly  independence,  though,  in  his  will's  final 
words,  he  betrayed  a  flatterer's  weakness ;  for,  after  heaping 
adulation  on  Nero,  he  added  that  he  should  have  conquered  the 
province  for  him,  had  he  lived  for  the  next  two  years.  Now, 
however,  Britain  was  in  the  hands  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  in 
military  knowledge  and  in  popular  favour,  which  allows  no  one  to 
be  without  a  rival,  vied  with  Corbulo,  and  aspired  to  equal  the 
glory  of  the  recovery  of  Armenia  by  the  subjugation  of  Rome's 
enemies.  He  therefore  prepared  to  attack  the  island  of  Mona* 
which  had  a  powerful  population  and  was  a  refuge  for  fugitives. 
He  built  flat-bottomed  vessels  to  cope  with  the  shallows,  and  un- 
certain depths  of  the  sea.  Thus  the  infantry  crossed,  while  the 
cavalry  followed  by  fording,  or,  where  the  water  was  deep,  swam 
by  the  side  of  their  horses. 

30.  On  the  shore  stood  the  opposing  army  with  its  dense 
array  of  armed  warriors,  while  between  the  ranks  dashed 
women,  in  black  attire  like  the  Furies,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
waving  brands.  AH  around,  the  Druids,  lifting  up  their  hands  to 
heaven,  and  pouring  forth  dreadful  imprecations,  scared  our 
soldiers  by  the  unfamiliar  sight,  so  that,  as  if  their  limbs  were 
paralysed,  they  stood  motionless,  and  exposed  to  wounds.  Then 
urged  by  their  general's  appeals  and  mutual  encouragements  not 
to  quail  before  a  troop  of  frenzied  women,  they  bore  the  standards 
onwards,  smote  down  all  resistance,  and  wrapped  the  foe  in  the 
flames  of  his  own  brands.  A  force  was  next  set  over  the  con- 
quered, and  their  groves,  devoted  to  inhuman  superstitions,  were 
destroyed.  They  deemed  it  indeed  a  duty  to  coyer  their  altars 
with  the  blood  of  captives  and  to  consult  their  deities  through 
human  entrails. 

31.  Suetonius  while  thus  occupied  received  tidings  of  the 
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sudden  revolt  of  the  province.  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni, 
famed  for  his  long  prosperity,  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir  along 
with  his  two  daughters,  under  the  impression  that  this  token  of 
submission  would  put  his  kingdom  and  his  house  out  of  the 
reach  of  wrong.  But  the  reverse  was  the  result,  so  much  so 
that  his  kingdom  was  plundered  by  centurions,  his  house  by 
slaves,  as  if  they  were  the  spoils  of  war.  First,  his  wife  Boudicea 
was  scourged,  and  his  daughters  outraged.  All  the  chief  men  of 
the  Iceni,  as  if  Rome  had  received  the  whole  country  as  a  gift, 
were  stript  of  their  ancestral  possessions,  and  the  king's  relatives 
were  made  slaves.  Roused  by  these  insults  and  the  dread  of 
worse,  reduced  as  they  now  were  into  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince, they  flew  to  arms  and  stirred  to  revolt  the  Trinobantes 
and  others  who,  not  yet  cowed  by  slavery,  had  agreed  in  secret 
conspiracy  to  reclaim  their  freedom.  It  was  against  the  veterans 
that  their  hatred  was  most  intense.  For  these  new  settlers  in 
the  colony  of  Camulodunum  drove  people  out  of  their  houses, 
ejected  them  from  their  farms,  called  them  captives  and  slaves, 
and  the  lawlessness  of  the  veterans  was  encouraged  by  the 
soldiers,  who  lived  a  similar  life  and  hoped  for  similar  licence. 
A  temple  also  erected  to  the  Divine  Claudius  was  ever  before 
their  eyes,  a  citadel,  as  it  seemed,  of  perpetual  tyranny.  Men 
chosen  as  priests  had  to  squander  their  whole  fortunes  under 
the  pretence  of  a  religious  ceremonial.  It  appeared  too  no  dif- 
ficult matter  to  destroy  the  colony,  undefended  as  it  was  by 
fortifications,  a  precaution  neglected  by  our  generals,  while  they 
thought  more  of  what  was  agreeable  than  of  what  was  expedient. 
32.  Meanwhile,  without  any  evident  cause,  the  statue  of 
Victory  at  Camulodunum  fell  prostrate  and  turned  its  back  to 
the  enemy,  as  though  it  fled  before  them.  Women  excited  to 
frenzy  prpphesied  impending  destruction  ;  ravings  in  a  strange 
tongue,  it  was  said,  were  heard  in  their  Senate-house;  their 
theatre  resounded  with  wailings,  and  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Tamesa*  had  been  seen  the  appearance  of  an  overthrown  town  ; 
even  the  ocean  had  ^om  the  aspect  of  blood,  and,  when  the  tide 
ebbed,  there  had  been  left  the  likenesses  of  human  forms,  marvels 
interpreted  by  the  Britons,  as  hopeful,  by  the  veterans,  as  alarm- 
ing. But  as  Suetonius  was  far  away,  they  implored  aid  from  the 
procurator,  Catus  Decianus.  All  he  did  was  to  send  two  hundred 
men,  and  no  more,  without  regular  arms,  and  there  was  in  the 
place  but  a  small  military  force.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of 
the  temple,  hindered  too  by  secret  accomplices  in  the  revolt,  who 
embarrassed  their  plans,  they  had  constructed  neither  fosse  nor 
rampart ;  nor  had  they  removed  their  old  men  and  women, 
leaving  their  youth  alone  to  face  the  foe  Surprised,  as  it 
were,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  they  were  surrounded  by  an  immense 
host  of  the  barbarians.  All  else  was  plundered  or  fired  in  the 
onslaught ;  the  temple  where  the  soldiers  had  assembled,  was 
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stormed  after  a  two  days'  siege.  The  victorious  enemy  met 
Petilius  Cerialis,  commander  of  the  ninth  legion,  as  he  was 
coming  to  the  rescue,  routed  his  troops,  and  destroyed  all  his  in- 
fantry. Cerialis  escaped  with  some  cavalry  into  the  camp,  and 
was  saved  by  its  fortifications.  Alarmed  by  this  disaster  and 
by  the  fury  of  the  province  which  he  had  goaded  into  war  by 
his  rapacity,  the  procurator  Catus  crossed  over  into  Gaul. 

33.  Suetonius,  however,  with  wonderful  resolution, 
marched  amidst  a  hostile  population  to  Londinium,*  which, 
though  undistinguished  by  the  name  of  a  colony,  was  much 
frequented  by  a  number  of  merchants  and  trading  vessels.  Un- 
certain whether  he  should  choose  it  as  a  seat  of  war,  as  he 
looked  round  on  his  scanty  force  of  soldiers,  and  remembered 
with  what  a  serious  warning  the  rashness  of  Petilius  had  been 
punished,  he  resolved  to  save  the  province  at  the  cost  of  a  single 
town.  Nor  did  the  tears  and  weeping  of  the  people,  as  they 
implored  his  aid,  deter  him  from  giving  the  signal  of  departure 
and  receiving  into  his  army  all  who  would  go  with  him.  Those 
who  were  chained  to  the  spot  by  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or 
the  infirmity  of  age,  or  the  attractions  of  the  place,  were  cut  off 
by  the  enemy.  Like  ruin  fell  on  the  town  of  Verulamium,*  for 
the  barbarians,  who  delighted  in  plunder  and  were  indifferent  to 
all  else,  passed  by  the  fortresses  with  military  garrisons,  and 
attacked  whatever  offered  most  wealth  to  the  spoiler,  and 
was  unsafe  for  defence.  About  seventy  thousand  citizens 
and  allies,  it  appeared,  fell  in  the  places  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. For  it  was  not  on  making  prisoners  and  selling  them, 
or  on  any  of  the  barter  of  war,  that  the  enemy  was  bent,  but  on 
slaughter,  on  the  gibbet,  the  fire  and  the  cross,  like  men  soon 
about  to  pay  the  penalty,  and  meanwhile  snatching  at  instant 
vengeance. 

34.  Suetonius  had  the  fourteenth  legion  with  the  veterans 
of  the  twentieth,  and  auxiliaries  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
number  of  about  ten  thousand  armed  men,  when  he  prepared 
to  break  off  delay  and  fight  a  battle.  He  chose  a  position 
approached  by  a  narrow  defile,  closed  in  at  the  rear  by  a  forest, 
having  first  ascertained  that  there  was  not  a  soldier  of  the  enemy 
except  in  his  front,  where  an  open  plain  extended  without  any 
danger  from  ambuscades.  His  legions  were  in  close  array'; 
round  them,  the  light-armed  troops,  and  the  cavalry  in  dense 
array  on  the  wings.  On  the  other  side,  the  army  of  the  Britons, 
with  its  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  was  confidently  exulting, 
a  vaster  host  than  ever  had  assembled,  and  so  fierce  in  spirit  that 
they  actually  brought  with  them,  to  witness  the  victory,  their 
wives  riding  in  waggons,  which  they  had  placed  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  plain. 

35.  Boudicea,  with  her  daughters  before  her  in  a  chariot, 
went  up  to  tribe  after  tribe,  protesting  that  it  was  indeed  usual 
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for  Britons  to  fight  under  the  leadership  of  women.  "But 
"  now,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  as  a  woman  descended  from  noble 
"  ancestry,  but  as  one  of  the  people  that  I  am  avenging  lost 
"  freedom,  'my  scourged  body,  the  outraged  chastity  of  my 
"  daughters.  Roman  lust  has  gone  so  far  that  not  our  very  persons, 
"  nor  even  age  or  virginity,  are  left  unpolluted.  But  heaven  is 
"  on  the  sjde  of  a  righteous  vengeance ;  a  legion  which  dared 
"  to  fight  has  perished  ;  the  rest  are  hiding  themselves  in  their 
"  camp,  or  are  thinking  anxiously  of  flight.  They  will  not  sustain 
*'  even  the  din  and  the  shout  of  so  many  thousands,  much  less 
"  our  charge  and  our  blows.  If  you  weigh  well  the  strength 
"  of  the  armies,  and  the  causes  of  the  war,  you  will  see  that  in 
''this  battle  you  must  conquer  or  die.  This  is  a  woman's 
"  resolve  ;  as  for  men,  they  may  live  and  be  slaves." 

36.  Nor  was  Suetonius  silent  at  such  a  crisis.  Though  he 
confided  in  the  valour  of  his  men,  he  yet  mingled  encourage- 
ments and  entreaties  to  disdain  the  clamours  and  empty  threats 
of  the  barbarians.  "  There,"  he  said,  **  you  see  more  women  than 
''  warriors.  Unwarlike,  unarmed,  they  will  g^ve  way  the  moment 
''  they  have  recognised  that  sword  and  that  courage  of  their 
"  conquerors,  which  have  so  often  routed  them.  Even  among 
''  many  legions,  it  is  a  few  who  really  decide  the  battle,  and 
"  it  will  enhance  their  glory  that  a  small  force  should  earn 
"  the  renown  of  an  entire  army.  Only  close  up  the  ranks,  and 
''  having  discharged  your  javebns,  then  with  shields  and  swords 
"  continue  the  work  of  bloodshed  and  destruction,  without  a 
"  thought  of  plunder.  When  once  the  victory  has  been  won, 
"  everything  will  be  in  your  power." 

Such  was  the  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  general's  address, 
and  so  promptly  did  the  veteran  soldiery,  with  their  long  expe- 
rience of  battles,  prepare  for  the  hurling  of  the  javelins,  that  it 
was  with  confidence  in  the  result  that  Suetonius  gave  the  signal 
of  battle. 

37.  At  first,  the  legion  kept  its  position,  clinging  to  the 
narrow  defile  as  a  defence  ;  when  they  had  exhausted  their 
missiles,  which  they  discharged  with  unerring  aim  on  the  closely 
approaching  foe,  they  rushed  out  in  a  wedge-like  column. 
Similar  was  the  onset  of  the  auxiliaries,  while  ti^e  cavalry  with 
extended  lances  broke  through  all  who  offered  a  strong  resis- 
tance. The  rest  turned  their  back  in  flight,  and  flight  proved  dif- 
ficult, because  the  surrounding  waggons  had  blocked  retreat  Our 
soldiers  spared  not  to  slay  even  the  women,  while  the  very  beasts 
of  burden,  transfixed  by  the  missiles,  swelled  the  piles  of  bodies. 
Great  glory,  equal  to  that  of  our  old  victories,  was  won  on  that 
day.  Some  indeed  siy  that  there  fell  little  less  than  eighty 
thousand  of  the  Britons,  with  a  loss  to  our  soldiers  of  about 
four  hundred,  and  only  as  many  wounded.  Boudicea  put  an 
end  to  her  life  by  poison.    Poenius  Postumus  too,  camp-prefect 
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of  the  second  legion,  when  he  knew  of  the  success  of  the  men 
of  the  fourteenth  and  twentieth,  feeling  that  he  had  cheated  his 
legion  out  of  hke  glory,  and  had  disregarded  the  general's  orders, 
threw  himself  on  his  sword  against  all  military  usage. 

38.  The  whole  army  was  then  brought  together  and  kept 
under  canvas  to  finish  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  emperor 
strengthened  the  forces  by  sending  from  Germany  two  thousand 
legionaries,  eight  cohorts  of  auxiharies,  and  a  thousand  cavalry. 
On  their  arrival  the  men  of  the  ninth  had  their  number  made 
up  with  legionary  soldiers.  The  allied  infantry  and  cavalry 
were  placed  in  new  winter  quarters,  and  whatever  tribes  still 
wavered  or  were  hostile  were  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword. 
Nothing  however  distressed  the  enemy  so  much  as  famine,  for 
they  had  been  careless  about  sowing  corn,  people  of  every  age 
having  gone  to  the  war,  while  they  reckoned  on  our  supplies 
as  their  own.  Nations,  too,  so  high-spirited  inclined  the  more 
slowly  to  peace,  because  Julius  Classicanus,  who  had  been  sent 
as  successor  to  Catus  and  was  at  variance  with  Suetonius,  let 
private  animosities  interfere  with  the  public  interest,  and  had 
spread  an  idea  that  they  ought  to  wait  for  a  new  governor  who, 
having  neither  the  anger  of  an  enemy  nor  the  pride  of  a  conqueror, 
would  deal  mercifully  with  those  who  had  surrendered.  At  the 
same  time  he  stated  in  a  despatch  to  Rome  that  no  cessation 
of  fighting  must  be  expected,  unless  Suetonius  were  super- 
sede^ attributing  that  general's  disasters  to  perverseness  and  his 
successes  to  good  luck. 

39.  Accordingly  one  of  the  imperial  freedmen,  Polyclitus, 
was  sent  to  survey  the  state  of  Britain,  Nero  having  great  hopes 
that  his  influence  would  be  able  not  only  to  establish  a  good 
understanding  between  the  governor  and  the  procurator,  but 
also  to  pacify  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  barbarians.  And  Poly- 
clitus, who  with  his  enormous  suite  had  been  a  burden  to  Italy 
and  Gaul,  failed  not,  as  soon  as  he  had  crossed  the  ocean,  to 
make  his  progresses  a  terror  even  to  our  soldiers.  But  to  the 
enemy  he  was  a  laughing-stock,  for  they  still  retained  some  of  the 
fire  of  Uberty,  knowing  nothing  yet  of  the  power  of  freedmen,  and 
so  they  marvelled  to  see  a  general  and  an  army  who  had  finished 
such  a  war  cringing  to  slaves.  Everything,  however,  was  soft- 
ened down  for  the  emperor's  ears,  and  Suetonius  was  retained 
in  the  government ;  but  as  he  subsequently  lost  a  few  vessels  on 
the  shore  with  the  crews,  he  was  ordered,  as  though  the  war 
continued,  to  hand  over  his  army  to  Petronius  Turpilianus,  who 
had  just  resigned  his  consulship.  Petronius  neither  challenged 
the  enemy  nor  was  himself  molested,  and  veiled  this  tame  in- 
action under  the  honourable  name  of  peace. 

40.  That  same  year  two  remarkable  crimes  were  committed  at 
Rome,  one  by  a  senator,  the  other  by  the  daring  of  a  slave.  Domi- 
tius  Balbus,  an  ex-praetor,  from  his  prolonged  old  age,  his  child- 
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lessness  and  his  wealth,  was  exposed  to  many  a  plot.  His  kinsman, 
Valerius  Fabianus,  who  was  marked  out  for  a  career  of  promo- 
tion, forged  a  will  in  his  name  with  Vinicius  Rufirius  and  Teren- 
tius  Lentinus,  Roman  knights,  for  his  accomplices.  These 
men  had  associated  with  them  Antonius  Primus  and  Asinius 
Marcellus.  Antonius  was  a  man  of  ready  audacity ;  Marcellus 
had  the  glory  of  being  the  great-grandson  of  Asinius  Pollio,  and 
bore  a  character  far  from  contemptible,  except  that  he  thought 
poverty  the  greatest  of  all  evils.  So  Fabianus,  with  the  persons 
whom  I  have  named  and  some  others  less  distinguished,  exe- 
cuted the  will.  The  crime  was  proved  against  them  before  the 
Senate,  and  Fabianus  and  Antonius  with  Rufinus  and  Terentius 
were  condenmed  under  the  Cornelian  law.  Marcellus  was  saved 
from  punishment  rather  than  from  disgrace  by  the  memory  of 
his  ancestors  and  the  intercessions  of  the  emperor. 

41.  That  same  day  was  fatal  also  to  Pompeius  yElianus,  a 
young  ex-quaestor,  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  villanies  of 
Fabianus.  He  was  outlawed  from  Italy,  and  from  Spain,  where 
he  was  bom.  Valerius  Pontius  suffered  the  same  degradation  for 
having  indicted  the  defendants  before  the  praetor  to  save  them 
from  being  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  the  city-prefect,  piuposing 
meanwhile  to  defeat  justice  on  some  legal  pretext  and  subse- 
quently by  collusion.  A  clause  was  added  to  the  Senate's  decree, 
that  whoever  bought  or  sold  such  a  service  was  to  be  just  as 
liable  to  punishment  as  if  he  had  been  publicly  convicted  of 
false  accusation. 

42.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  his  own  slaves  murdered  the 
city-prefect,  Pedanius  Secundus,  either  because  he  had  been 
refused  his  freedom,  for  which  he  had  made  a  bargain,  or  in  the 
jealousy  of  a  love  in  which  he  could  not  brook  his  master's 
rivalry.  Ancient  custom  required  that  the  whole  slave-estab- 
lishment which  had  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  should  be  dragged 
to  execution,  when  a  sudden  gathering  of  the  populace,  which 
was  for  saving  so  many  innocent  lives,  brought  matters  to  actual 
insurrection.  Even  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  shrank  from  extreme  rigour,  though  the 
majority  were  opposed  to  any  innovation.  Of  these,  Caius 
Cassius,  in  giving  his  vote,  argued  to  the  following  effect : — 

43.  Often  have  I  been  present.  Senators,  in  this  assembly 
when  new  decrees  were  demanded  from  us  contrary  to  the 
customs  and  laws  of  our  ancestors,  and  I  have  refrained  from 
opposition,  not  because  I  doubted  but  that  in  all  matters  the 
arrangements  of  the  past  were  better  and  fairer  and  that  all 
changes  were  for  the  worse,  but  that  I  might  not  seem  to  be 
exalting  my  own  profession  out  of  an  excessive  partiality  for 
ancient  precedent.  At  the  same  time  I  thought  that  any  influence 
I  possess  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  by  incessant  protests, 
wishing  that  it  might  remain  unimpaired,  should  the  State  ever 
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need  my  counsels.  To-day  this  has  come  to  pass,  since  an 
ex-consul  has  been  murdered  in  his  house  by  the  treachery  of 
slaves,  which  not  one  hindered  or  divulged,  though  the  Senate's 
decree,  which  threatens  the  entire  slave-establishment  with  execu- 
tion, has  been  till  now  unshaken.  Vote  impunity,  in  heaven's 
name,  and  then  who  will  be  protected  by  his  rank,  when 
the  prefecture  of  the  capital  has  been  of  no  avail  to  its  holder  ? 
Who  will  be  kept  safe  by  the  number  of  his  slaves  when  four 
hundred  have  not  protected  Pedanius  Secundus  ?  Which  of 
us  will  be  rescued  by  his  domestics,  who,  even  with  the  dread 
of  punishment  before  them,  regard  not  our  dangers  ?  Was  the 
murderer,  as  some  do  not  blush  to  pretend,  avenging  his  wrongs 
because  he  had  bargained  about  money  from  his  father  or  be- 
cause a  family-slave  was  taken  from  him?  Let  us  actually 
decide  that  the  master  was  justly  slain. 

44.  Is  it  your  pleasure  to  search  for  arguments  in  a  matter 
already  weighed  in  the  deliberations  of  wiser  men  than  our- 
selves? Even  if  we  had  now  for  the  first  time  to  come  to  a 
decision,  do  you  believe  that  a  slave  took  courage  to  murder  his 
master  without  letting  fall  a  threatening  word  or  uttering  a  rash 
syllable  ?  Granted  that  he  concealed  his  purpose,  that  he  pro- 
cured his  weapon  without  his  fellows'  knowledge.  Could  he 
pass  the  night-guard,  could  he  open  the  doors  of  the  chamber, 
carry  in  a  light,  and  accomplish  the  murder,  while  all  were  in 
ignorance  ?  There  are  many  preliminaries  to  guilt ;  if  these  are 
divulged  by  slaves,  we  may  live  singly  amid  numbers,  safe 
among  a  trembling  throng  ;  lastly,  if  we  must  perish,  it  will  be 
with  vengeance  on  the  guilty.  Our  ancestors  always  suspected 
the  temper  of  their  slaves,  even  when  they  were  born  on  the 
same  estates,  or  in  the  same  houses  with  themselves  and  thus 
inherited  from  their  birth  an  affection  for  their  masters.  But 
now  that  we  have  in  our  households  nations  with  different 
customs  to  our  own,  with  a  foreign  worship  or  none  at  all,  it  is  only 
by  terror  you  can  hold  in  such  a  motley  rabble.  But,  it  will  be 
said,  the  innocent  will  perish.  Well,  even  in  a  beaten  army 
wjien  every  tenth  man  is  felled  by  the  club,  the  lot  falls  also  on 
the  brave.  There  is  some  injustice  m  every  great  precedent, 
which,  though  injurious  to  individuals,  has  its  compensation  in 
the  public  advantage. 

45.  No  one  indeed  dared  singly  to  oppose  the  opinion  of 
Cassius,  but  clamorous  voices  rose  in  reply  from  all  who  pitied 
the  number,  age,  or  sex,  as  well  as  the  undoubted  innocence  of 
the  great  majority.  Still,  the  party  which  voted  for  their  execu- 
tion prevailed.  But  the  sentence  could  not  be  obeyed  in  the 
face  of  a  dense  and  threatening  mob,  with  stones  and  fire- 
brands. Then  the  emperor  reprimanded  the  people  by  edict, 
and  lined  with  a  force  of  soldiers  the  entire  route  by  which 
the  condemned  had  to  be  dragged  to  execution.    Cingonius 
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Varro  had  proposed  that  even  all  the  freedmen  under  the  same 
roof  should  be  transported  from  Italy.  This  the  emperor  for- 
bade, as  he  did  not  wish  an  ancient  custom,  which  mercy  had 
not  relaxed,  to  be  strained  with  cruel  rigour. 

46.  During  the  same  consulship,  Tarquitius  Priscus  was 
convicted  of  extortion  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Bithynians,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  senators,  wno  remembered  that  he  had  im- 
peached Statilius,  his  own  proconsul  An  assessment  was  made 
of  Gaul  by  Quintus  Volusius,  Sextius  Africanus,  and  Trebellius 
Maximus.  There  was  a  rivalry,  on  the  score  of  rank,  between 
Volusius  and  Africanus.  While  they  both  disdained  Trebellius, 
they  raised  him  above  themselves. 

47.  In  that  year  died  Memmius  Regulus,  who  from  his 
solid  worth  and  consistency  was  as  distinguished  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  under  the  shadow  of  an  emperor's  grandeur,  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  Nero  when  he' was  ill,  with  flatterers  round  him,  who 
said  that  if  aught  befell  him  in  the  course  of  destiny,  there  must 
be  an  end  of  the  empire,  replied  that  the  State  had  a  resource, 
and  on  their  asking  where  it  was  specially  to  be  found,  he  added, 
"  in  Memmius  Regulus.*  Yet  Regulus  lived  after  this,  protected 
by  his  retiring  habits,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of 
newly-risen  family  and  of  wealth  which  did  not  provoke  envy. 
Nero,  the  same  year,  established  a  gymnasium,  whete  oil  was  fur- 
nished to  knights  and  senators  after  the  lax  fashion  of  the  Gredcs. 

48.  In  the  consulship  of  Pubhus  Marius  and  Lucius  Asinius, 
Antistius,  the  praetor,  whose  lawless  behaviour  as  tribune  of  the 
people  I  have  mentioned,  composed  some  libeUous  verses  on  the 
emperor,  which  he  openly  recited  at  a  large  gathering,  when  he 
was  dining  at  the  house  of  Ostorius  Scapula.  He  was  upon  this 
impeached  of  high  treason  by  Cossutianus  Capito,  who  had  lately 
been  restored  to  a  senator's  rank  on  the  intercession  of  his 
father-in-law,  Tigellinus.  This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  law  of  treason  was  revived,  and  men  thought  that  it  was  not 
so  much  the  ruin  of  Antistius  which  was  aimed  at,  as  the  glory  of 
the  emperor,  whose  veto  as  tribune  might  save  from  death  one 
whom  the  Senate  had  condemned.  Though  Ostorius  had  stated 
that  he  had  heard  nothing  as  evidence,  the  adverse  witnesses 
were  believed,  and  Junius  MaruUus,  consul-elect,  proposed 
that  the  accused  should  be  deprived  of  his  praetorship,  and  be 
put  to  deatlf  in  the  ancient  manner.  The  rest  assented,  and 
then  Paetus  Thrasea,  after  much  eulogy  of  Caesar,  and  most 
bitter  censure  of  Antistius,  argued  that  it  was  not  what  a  guilty 
prisoner  might  deserve  to  suffer,  which  ought  to  be  decreed  against 
him,  under  so  excellent  a  prince,  and  by  a  Senate  bound  by  no 
compulsion.  "  The  executioner  and  the  halter,"  he  said, "  we  have 
'^  long  ago  abolished  ;  still,  there  are  punishments  ordained  by 
"  the  laws,  which  prescribe  penalties,  without  judicial  cruelty 
"and  disgrace. to  our  age.    Rather  send  him  to  some  island, 
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"  after  confiscating,  his  property ;  there,  the  longer  he  drags 
"on  his  guilty  life,  the  more  wretched  will  he  be  personally, 
"  and  the  more  conspicuous  as  an  example  of  public  clemency." 

49.  Thrasea's  freespokenness  broke  through  the  servility 
of  the  other  senators.  As  soon  as  the  consul  aUowed  a  division, 
they  voted  with  him,  with  but  few  exceptions.  Among  these, 
the  most  enthusiastic  in  his  flattery  was  Aulus  Vitellius,  who 
attacked  all  the  best  men  with  abuse,  and  was  silent  when 
they  replied,  the  usual  way  of  a  cowardly  temper.  The  consuls, 
however,  did  not  dare  to  ratify  the  Senate's  vote,  and  simply 
communicated  their  unanimous  resolution  to  the  emperor. 
Hesitating  for  a  while  between  shame  and  rage,  he  at  last  wrote 
to  them  in  reply  "  that  Antistius,  without  having  been  provoked 
"by  any  wrong,  had  uttered  outrageous  insults  against  the 
"  sovereign ;  that  a  demand  for  punishment  had  been  submitted 
"  to  the  Senate,  and  that  it  was  right  that  a  penalty  should  be 
"  decreed  proportioned  to  the  offence ;  that  for  himself,  inas- 
"  much  as  he  would  have  opposed  severity  in  the  sentence,  he 
"  would  not  be  an  obstacle  to  leniency.  They  might  determine 
"  as  they  pleased,  and  they  had  free  liberty  to  acquit." 

This  and  more  to  the  same  effect  having  been  read  out,  clearly 
showing  his  displeasure,  the  consuls  did  not  for  that  reason  alter 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  nor  did  Thrasea  withdraw  his  proposal, 
or  the  Senate  reject  what  it  had  once  approved.  Some  were 
afrsud  of  seeming  to  expose  the  emperor  to  odium ;  the  majority 
felt  safe  in  numbers,  while  Thrasea  was  supported  by  his  usual 
firmness  of  spirit,  and  a  determination  not  to  let  his  fame 

perish. 

50.  A  similar  accusation  caused  the  downfall  of  Fabricius 
Veiento.  He  had  composed  many  Hbels  on  senators  and  pontiffs 
in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  **  Codicils."  Talius 
Geminus,  the  prosecutor,  further  stated  that  he  had  habitusdly 
trafficked  in  the  emperor's  favours  and  in  the  right  of  promotion. 
This  was  Nero's  reason  for  himself  undertaking  the  trial,  and 
having  convicted  Veiento,  he  banished  him  from  Italy,  and 
ordered  the  burning  of  his  books,  which,  while  it  was  dangerous 
to  procure  them,  were  anxiously  sought  and  much  read.  Soon 
full  freedom  for  their  possession  caused  their  oblivion. 

51.  But  while  the  miseries  of  the  State  were  daily  growing 
worse,  its  supports  were  becoming  weaker.  Burrus  died,  whether 
from  illness  or  from  poison  was  a  question.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  illness  from  the  fact  that  from  the  gradual  swelling  of  his 
throat  inwardly  and  the  closing  up  of  the  passage  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  Many  positively  asserted  that  by  Nero's  order  his 
throat  was  smeared  with  some  poisonous  drug  under  the  pre- 
tence of  the  application  of  a  remedy,  and  that  Burrus,  who  saw 
through  the  crime,  when  the  emperor  paid  him  a  visit,  recoiled 
with  horror  from  his  gaze,  and  merely  rephed  to  his  question. 
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"  I  indeed  am  well"  Rome  felt  for  him  a  deep  and  lasting 
regret,  because  of  the  remembrance-  of  his  worth,  because  too 
of  the  merely  passive  virtue  of  one  of  his  successors  and  the 
very  flagrant  iniquities  of  the  other.  For  the  emperor  had 
appointed  two  men  to  the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
Faenius  Rufus,  for  a  vulgar  popularity,  which  he  owed  to  his 
administration  of  the  corn-supplies  without  profit  to  himself; 
and  Sofonius  Tigellinus,  whose  inveterate  shamelessness  and 
infamy  were  an  attraction  to  him.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  their  known  characters,  Tigellinus  had  the  greater  influence 
with  the  prince,  and  was  the  associate  of  his  most  secret  pro- 
fligacy, while  Rufus  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  people  and  of  the 
soldiers,  and  this,  he  found,  prejudiced  him  with  Nero. 

52.  The  death  of  Burrus  was  a  blow  to  Seneca's  power,  for 
virtue  had  not  the  same  strength  when  one  of  its  champions,  so  to 
say,  was  removed,  and  Nero  too  began  to  lean  on  worse  advisers. 
They  assailed  Seneca  with  various  charges,  representing  that  he 
continued  to  increase  a  wealth  which  was  already  so  vast  as  to 
be  beyond  the  scale  of  a  subject,  and  was  drawing  to  himself 
the  attachment  of  the  citizens,  while  in  the  picturesqueness  of 
his  gardens  and  the  magnificence  of  his  country  nouses  he 
almost  surpassed  the  emperor.    They  further  alleged  against 
him  that  he  claimed  for  himself  alone  the  honours  of  eloquence, 
and  composed  poetry  more  assiduously,  as  soon  as  a  passion 
for  it  had  seized  on  Nero.     **  Openly  inimical  to  the  prince's 
"  amusements,  he  disparaged  his  ability  in  driving  horses,  and 
"  ridiculed  his  voice  whenever  he  sang.     When  was  there  to  be 
"an  end  of  nothing  being  publicly  admired  but  what  Seneca 
"  was  thought  to  have  originated  ?    Surely  Nero*s  boyhood  was 
"  over,  and  he  was  all  but  in  the  prime  of  youthful  manhood. 
"  He  ought  to  shake  off  a  tutor,  furnished  as  he  was  with 
"  sufficiently  noble  instructors  in  his  own  ancestors." 

53.  Seneca  meanwhile,  aware  of  these  slanders,  which  were 
revealed  to  him  by  those  who  had  some  respect  for  merit,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  emperor  more  and  more  shunned  his  in- 
timacy, besought  the  opportunity  of  an  interview.  This  was 
granted,  and  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  fourteen  years  ago,  Caesar,  that  I  was  first  associated 
"  with  your  prospects,  and  eight  years  since  you  have  been  em- 
"  peror.  In  the  interval  you  have  heaped  on  me  such  honours 
"  and  riches  that  nothing  is  wanting  to  my  happiness  but  a 
^*  right  use  of  it.  I  will  refer  to  great  examples  taken  not 
"  from  my  own  but  from  your  position.  Your  great-grandfather 
"  Augustus  granted  to  Marcus  Agrippa  the  calm  repose  of  Mit)- 
"  lene,  to  Caius  Maecenas  what  was  nearly  equivalent  to  a  foreigri 
"  retreat  in  the  capital  itself.  One  of  these  men  shared  his 
"  wars ;  the  other  struggled  with  many  laborious  duties  at  Rome; 
"  both  received  rewards  which  were  indeed  splendid,  but  only 
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proportioned  to  their  great  merits.  For  myself,  what  other 
recompense  had  I  for  your  munificence,  than  a  culture  nursed, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  shade  of  retirement,  and  to  which  a  glory 
attaches  itself,  because  I  thus  seem  to  have  helped  on  the 
early  training  of  your  youth,  an  ample  reward  for  the  service. 

"  You  on  the  other  hand  have  surrounded  me  with  vast  in- 
fluence and  boundless  wealth,  so  that  I  often  think  within 
myself/  Am  I,  who  am  but  of  an  equestrian  and  provincial 
familyf  numbered  among  the  chief  men  of  Rome  ?  Among 
nobles  vfho  can  show  a  long  succession  of  glories,  has  my  new 
name  become  famous  ?  Where  is  the  mind  once  content  with 
a  humble  lot  ?  Is  this  the  man  who  is  building  up  his  garden 
terraces,  who  paces  grandly  through  these  suburban  parks, 
and  revels  in  the  affluence  of  such  broad  lands  and  such  widely- 
spread  investments?  Only  one  apology  occurs  to  me,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  right  in  me  to  have  thwarted  your 
bounty. 

54.  *'  And  yet  we  have  both  filled  up  our  respective  mea- 
sures, you  in  giving  as  much  as  a  prince  can  bestow  on  a 
friend,  and  I  in  receiving  as  much  as  a  friend  can  receive  from 
a  prince.  All  else  only  fosters  envy,  which,  like  all  things 
human,  sinks  powerless  beneath  your  greatness,  though  on  me 
it  weighs  heavily.  To  me  relief  is  a  necessity.  Just  as  I 
should  implore  support  if  exhausted  by  warfare  or  travel,  so 
in  this  journey  of  life,  old  as  I  am  and  unequal  even  to  the 
lightest  cares,  since  I  cannot  any  longer  bear  the  burden  of 
my  wealth,  I  crave  assistance.  Order  my  property  to  be 
managed  by  your  agents  and  to  be  included  in  your  estate. 
Still  I  shall  not  sink  myself  into  poverty,  but  having  sur- 
rendered the  splendours  which  dazzle  me,  I  will  henceforth 
again  devote  to  my  mind  all  the  leisure  and  attention  now 
reserved  for  my  gardens  and  country  houses.  You  have  yet 
before  you  a  vigorous  prime,  and  that  on  which  for  so  many 
years  your  eyes  were  fixed,  supreme  power.  We,  your  older 
friends,  can  answer  for  our  quiet  behaviour.  It  will  likewise 
redound  to  your  honour  that  you  have  raised  to  the  highest 
places  .men  who  could  also  bear  moderate  fortune." 

55.  Nero's  reply  was  substantially  this  : — "  My  being  able 
to  meet  your  elaborate  speech  with  an  instant  rejoinder  is,  I 
consider,  primarily  your  gift,  for  you  taught  me  how  to  express 
myself  not  only  after  reflection  but  at  a  moment's  notice.  My 
great-grandfather  Augustus  allowed  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  to 
enjoy  rest  after  their  labours,  but  he  did  it  at  an  age  carrying 
with  it  an  autliority  sufficient  to  justify  any  boon,  of  any  sort, 
he  might  have  bestowed.  But  neither  of  them  did  he  strip  of 
the  rewards  he  had  given.  It  was  by  war  and  its  perils  they 
had  earned  them  ;  for  in  these  the  youth  of  Augustus  was 
spent.    And  if  I  had  passed  my  years  in  arms,  your  sword 
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"  and  right  hand  would  not  have  failed  me.  But,  as  my  actual 
"  condition  required,  you  watched  over  my  boyhood,  then  over 
''my  youth,  with  wisdom,  counsel,  and  advice.  And  indeed 
"  your  gifts  to  me  will,  as  long  as  life  holds  out,  be  lasting  pos- 
"  sessions ;  those  which  you  owe  to  me,  your  parks,  investments, 
"  your  country  houses,  are  liable  to  accidents.  Though  they 
'*  seem  much,  many  far  inferior  to  you  in  merit  have  obtained 
"  more.  I  am  ashamed  to  quote  the  names  of  freedmen  who 
"  parade  a  greater  wealth.  Hence  I  actually  blush  to  think  that, 
'^  standing  as  you  do  first  in  my  affections,  you  do  not  as  yet 
"  surpass  all  in  fortune. 

56.  "  Yours  too  is  a  still  vigorous  manhood,  quite  equal  to 
"  the  labours  of  business  and  to  the  fruit  of  those  labours ;  and, 
"  as  for  myself,  I  am  but  treading  the  threshold  of  empire.  But 
"  perhaps  you  count  yourself  inferior  to  Vitellius,  thrice  a  consul, 
"  and  me  to  Claudius.  Such  wealth  as  long  thrift  has  procured 
"  for  Volusius,  my  bounty,  you  think,  cannot  fully  make  up  to 
"  you.  Why  not  rather,  if  the  frailty  of  my  youth  goes  in  any 
"  respect  astray,  call  me  back  and  guide  yet  more  zealously  with 
"  your  help  the  manhood  which  you  have  instructed  ?  It  will 
"  not  be  your  moderation,  if  you  restore  me  your  wealth,  not 
"  your  love  of  quiet,  if  you  forsake  your  emperor,  but  my  avarice, 
"  the  fear  of  my  cruelty,  which  will  be  in  all  men's  mouths. 
"  Even  if  your  self-control  were  praised  to  the  utmost,  still  it 
"  would  not  be  seemly  in  a  wise  man  to  get  glory  for  himself  in 
"  the  very  act  of  bringing  disgrace  on  his  friend." 

To  these  words  the  emperor  added  embraces  and  kisses ;  for 
he  was  formed  by  nature  and  trained  by  habit  to  veil  his  hatred 
under  delusive  flattery.  Seneca  thanked  him,  the  usual  end  of 
an  interview  with  a  despot.  But  he  entirely  altered  the  practices 
of  his  former  greatness ;  he  kept  the  crowds  of  his  visitors  at 
a  distaince,  avoided  trains  of  followers,  seldom  appeared  in 
Rome,  as  though  weak  health  or  philosophical  studies  detained 
him  at  home. 

57.  ^Vhen  Seneca  had  fallen,  it  was  easy  to  shake  the 
position  of  Faenius  Rufus  by  making  Agrippina's  friendship  a 
charge  against  him.  Tigellinus,  who  was  daily  becoming  more 
powerful  and  who  thought  that  the  wicked  schemings  which 
alone  gave  him  strength,  would  be  better  liked  if  he  could  secure 
the  emperor's  complicity  in  guilt,  dived  into  Nero*s  most  secret 
apprehensions,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  that  Plautus 
and  Sidla  were  the  men  he  most  dreaded,  Plautus  having  been 
lately  sent  away  to  Asia,  Sulla  to  Gallia  Narbonensis,  he  spoke 
much  of  their  noble  rank  and  of  their  respective  proximity  to 
the  armies  pf  the  East  and  of  Germany.  "  I  have  no  eye,"  he 
said,  "  like  Burrus,  to  two  conflicting  aims,  but  only  to  Nero's 
"  safety,  which  is  at  least  secured  against  treachery  in  Rome  by 
"  my  presence.    As  for  distant  commotions,  how  can  they  be 
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"  checked  ?  Gaul  is  roused  at  the  name  of  the  great  dictator, 
*'  and  I  distrust  no  less  the  nations  of  Asia,  because  of  the  re- 
"nown  of  such  a  grandfather  as  Drusus.  Sulla  is  poor,  and 
'*  hence  comes  his  surpassing  audacity  ;  he  shams  apathy,  while 
"  he  is  seeking  an  opening  for  his  reckless  ambition.  Plautus 
"  again,  with  his  great  wealth,  does  not  so  much  as  affect  a  love 
'^  of  repose,  but  he  flaunts  before  us  his  imitations  of  the  old 
"  Romans,  and  assumes  the  self-consciousness  of  the  Stoics  along 
"  with  a  philosophy,  which  makes  men  restless,  and  eager  for  a 
"  busy  life." 

There  was  not  a  moment's  delay.  Sulla,  six  days  afterwards, 
was  murdered  by  assassins  brought  over  to  Massilia,*  while  he 
was  reclining  at  the  dinner-table,  before  he  feared  or  heard  of 
his  danger.  The  head  was  taken  to  Rome,  and  Nero  scoffed  at 
its  premature  grey  hairs  as  if  they  were  a  disfigurement. 

58.  It  was  less  of  a  secret  that  there*  was  a  design  to 
murder  Plautus,  as  his  life  was  dear  to  many.  The  distance 
too  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  interval  of  time,  had  given  rise  to 
rumours,  and  the  popular  story  was  that  he  had  tampered  with 
Corbulo,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  great  armies,  and  would 
be  a  special  mark  for  danger,  if  illustrious  and  innocent  men 
were  to  be  destroyed.  Again  Asia,  it  was  said,  from  its  par- 
tiality for  the  young  man,  had  taken  up  arms,  and  the  soldiers 
sent  to  do  the  crime,  not  being  sufficient  in  number  or  decided 
in  purpose,  and,  finding  themselves  unable  to  execute  their 
orders,  had  gone  over  to  the  new  cause.  These  absurdities,  like 
all  popular  gossip,  gathered  strength  from  the  idle  leisure  of  a 
credulous  society. 

As  it  was,  one  of  Plautus's  freedmen,  thanks  to  swift  winds, 
arrived  before  the  centurion  and  brought  him  a  message  from 
his  father-in-law,  Lucius  Antistius.  "  He  was  to  avoid  the 
"  obvious  refuge  of  a  coward's  death,  and  iji  the  pity  felt  for  a 
'^  noble  name  he  would  soon  find  good  men  to  help  him,  and 
"  daring  spirits  would  rally  round  hinL  Meantime  no  resource 
"  was  to  be  rejected.  If  he  did  but  repel  sixty  soldiers  (this  was 
"  the  number  on  the  way),  while  tidings  were  being  carried  back 
"  to  Nero,  while  another  force  was  on  its  march,  many  events 
"  would  follow  which  would  ripen  into  war.  Finally,  by  this 
''  plan  he  either  secured  safety,  or  he  would  suffer  nothing  worse 
"  by  daring  than  by  cowardice." 

59.  But  all  this  had  no  effect  on  Plautus.  Either  he  saw 
no  resource  before  him,  an  unarmed  exile  as  he  was,  or  he  was 
weary  of  an  uncertain  hope,  or  was  swayed  by  his  love  of  his 
wife  and  of  his  children,  to  whom  he  thought  the  emperor,  if 
harassed  by  no  anxiety,  would  be  more  merciful.  Some  say  that 
another  message  came  to  him  from  his  father-in-law,  represent- 
ing that  no  dreadful  peril  hung  over  him,  and  that  two  teachers 
of  philosophy,   Coeranus    from    Greece    and    Musonius  from 
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Etruria,  advised  him  to  await  death  with  firmness  rather  than 
lead  a  precarious  and  anxious  life.  At  all  events,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  midday,  when  stripped  for  exercise.  In  that  state  the 
centurion  slew  him  in  the  presence  of  Pelago,  an  eimuch,  whom 
Nero  had  set  over  the  centurion  and  his  company,  like  a  despot's 
minister  over  his  satellites. 

The  head  of  the  murdered  man  was  brought  to  Rome.  At 
its  sight  the  emperor  exclaimed  (I  give  his  very  words), "  Why 
"would  you  have  been  a  Nero  ?''  Then  casting  off  all  fear  he 
prepared  to  hurry  on  his  marriage  with  Poppaea,  hitherto 
deferred  because  of  such  alarms  as  I  have  described,  and  to 
divorce  his  wife  Octavia,  notwithstanding  her  virtuous  life, 
because  her  father's  name  and  the  people's  affection  for  her 
made  her  an  offence  to  him.  He  wrote,  however,  a  letter  to  the 
Senate,  confessing  nothing  about  the  murders  of  Sulla  and 
Plautus,  but  merely  hinting  that  both  had  a  restless  temper,  and 
that  he  gave  the  most  anxious  thought  to  the*  safety  of  the  State. 
On  this  pretext  a  thanksgiving  was  decreed,  and  adso  the  expul- 
sion from  the  Senate  of  Sulla  and  Plautus,  more  grievous,  how- 
ever, as  a  farce  than  as  an  actual  calamity. 

60.  Nero,  on  receiving  this  decree  of  the  Senate  and  seeing 
that  every  piece  of  his  wickedness  was  regarded  as  a  con- 
spicuous merit,  drove  Octavia  from  him,  alleging  that  she  was 
barren,  and  then  married  Poppaea.  The  woman  who  had  long 
been  Nero's  mistress  and  ruled  him  first  as  a  paramour,  then  as 
her  husband,  instigated  one  of  Octavia's  servants  to  accuse  her 
of  an  intrigue  with  a  slave.  The  man  fixed  on  as  the  guilty 
lover  was  one  by  name  Eucaerus,  an  Alexandrine  by  birth, 
skilled  in  singing  to  the  flute.  As  a  consequence,  her  slave- 
girls  were  examined  under  torture,  and  though  some  were  forced 
by  the  intensity  of  agony  into  admitting  falsehoods,  most  of 
them  persisted  in  upholding  the  virtue  of  their  mistress.  One 
of  them  said,  in  answer  to  the  furious  menaces  of  Tigellinus, 
that  Octavia's  person  was  purer  than  his  mouth.  Octavia,  how- 
ever, was  dismissed  under  the  form  of  an  ordinary  divorce,  and 
received  possession  of  the  house  of  Burrus  and  of  the  estates  of 
Plautus,  an  ill-starred  gift.  She  was  soon  afterwards  banished 
to  Campania  under  military  surveillance.  This  led  to  incessant 
and  outspoken  remonstrances  among  the  common  people,  who 
have  less  discretion  and  are  exposed  to  fewer  dangers  than  others 
from  the  insignificance  of  their  position.  Upon  this  Nero, 
though  he  did  not  repent  of  his  outrage,  restored  to  Octavia  her 
position  as  wife. 

61.  Then  people  in  their  joy  went  up  to  the  Capitol  and,  at 
last,  gave  thanks  to  the  gods.  They  threw  down  the  statues  of 
Poppaea ;  they  bore  on  their  shoulders  the  images  of  Octavia, 
covering  them  with  flowers, -and  setting  them  up  in  the  forum  and 
in  the  temples.    There  was  even  a  burst  of  applause  for  the 
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emperor,  men  hailing  the  recalled  Octavia.    And  now  they  were   book  xiv. 

pouring  into  the  Palace  in  crowds,  with  loud  shoutings,  when  some 

companies  of  soldiers  rushed  out  and  dispersed  the  tumultuous 

throng  with  blows,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    Whatever 

changes  had  been  made  in  the  riot,  were  reversed,  and  Poppaea's 

honours  restored.    Ever  relentless  in  her  hatred,  she  was  now 

enraged  by  the  fear  that  either  the  violence  of  the  mob  would 

burst  on  her  with  yet  fiercer  fury,  or  that  Nero  would  be  swayed 

by  the  popular  bias,  and  so,  flinging  herself  at  his  knees,  she 

exclaimed  that  she  was  not  in  the  position  of  a  rival  fighting  for 

marriage,  though  that  was  dearer  to  her  than  life,  but  that  her 

very  life  was  brought  into  jeopardy  by  the  dependants  and  slaves 

of  Octavia,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  the  people,  and  dared 

in  peace  what  could  hardly  happen  in  war.     "  Those  arms,"  she 

said,  "  have  been  taken  up  against  the  emperor  ;  a  leader  only 

"  is  wanting,  and  he  will  easily  be  found  in  a  commotion.    Only 

"  let  her  whose  mere  beck,  though  she  is  far  away,  stirs  up  tumult, 

"  quit  Campania,  and  make  her  way  in  person  to  Rome.    And, 

"  again,  what  is  my  sin  ?    What  offence  have  I  caused  any  one  ? 

"  Is  it  that  I  am  about  to  give  to  the  house  of  the  Caesars  a  lawful 

"  heir  ?    Do  the  people  of 'Rome  prefer  that  the  offspring  of  an 

"  Egyptian  flute-player  should  be  raised  to  the  imperial  throne  ? 

"  In  a  word,  if  it  be  expedient,  Nero  should  of  his  own  choice 

"  rather  than  on  compulsion  send  for  her  who  ruled  him,  or  else 

"  secure  his  safety  by  a  righteous  vengeance.     The  beginning 

"  of  a  commotion  has  often  been  quieted  by  slight  precautions  ; 

"  but  if  people  once  despair  of  Octavia  being  Nero's  wife,  they 

"  will  soon  find  her  a  husband." 

62.  Her  various  arguments,  tending  both  to  frighten  and  to 
enrage,  at  once  alarmed  and  incensed  her  listener.  But  the 
suspicion  about  the  slave  was  of  little  weight,  and  the  torture  of 
the  slave-girls  exposed  its  absurdity.  Consequently  it  was 
decided  to  procure  a  confession  from  some  one  on  whom  could  r 
also  be  fastened  a  charge  of  revolutionary  designs.  Fittest  for 
this  seemed  the  perpetrator  of  the  mother's  murder,  Anicetus, 
commander,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  the  fleet  at  Mise- 
num,  who  got  but  scant  gratitude  after  that  atrocious  deed,  and 
subsequently  all  the  more  vehement  hatred,  inasmuch  as  men 
look  on  their  instruments  in  crime  as  a  sort  of  standing  reproach 
to  them. 

The  emperor  accordingly  sent  for  Anicetus,  and  reminded 
him  of  his  former  service.  "He  alone,"  he  said,  "had  come  to 
"  the  rescue  of  the  prince's  life  against  a  plotting  mother.  Close 
"  at  hand  was  a  chance  of  winning  no  less  gratitude  by  ridding 
"  him  of  a  malignant  wife.  No.  violence  or  weapons  were 
"needed;  only  let  him  confess  to  an  intrigue  with  Octavia." 
Nero  then  promised  him  a  secret  but  ample  immediate  recom- 
pense, and  some  delightful  retreat,  while  he  threatened  him  with 
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death  in  case  of  refusal.  Anicetus,  with  the  moral  insensi- 
bility of  his  nature  and  a  promptness  inspired  by  previous 
atrocities,  invented  even  more  than  was  required  of  him,  and 
confessed  before  friends  whom  the  prince  had  called  in,  as  a 
sort  of  judicial  council.  He  was  then  banished  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  endured  exile  without  poverty,  and  died  a  natural  death. 

63.  Nero  meanwhile  declared  by  edict  that  the  prefect 
had  been  corrupted  into  a  design  of  gaining  over  the  fleet, 
and  added,  in  forgetfulness  of  his  late  charge  of  barrenness 
against  Octavia,  that,  conscious  of  her  profligacies,  she  had 
procured  abortion,  a  fact  he  had  himself  ascertained*  Then 
he  confined  her  in  the  island  of  Pandataria.  No  exile  ever 
.filled  the  eyes  of  beholders  with  tears  of  greater  compassion. 
Some  still  remembered  Agrippina,  banished  by  Tiberius,  and 
the  yet  fresher  memory  of  Julia,  whom  Claudius  exiled,  was 
present  to  men's  thoughts.  But  they  had  life's  prime  for  their 
stay;  they  had  seen  some  happiness,  and  the  horror  of  the 
moment  was  alleviated  by  recollections  of  a  better  lot  in  the 
past.  For  Octavia,  from  the  first,  her  marriage-day  was  a  kind 
of  funeral,  brought,  as  she  was,  into  a  house  where  she  had 
nothing  but  scenes  of  mourning,  her  father  and,  an  instant 
afterwards,  her  brother,  having  been  snatched  from  her  by 
poison  ;  then,  a  slave-girl  raised  above  the  mistress  ;  Poppaea 
married  only  to  insure  a  wife's  ruin,  and,  to  end  all,  an  accusa- 
tion more  horrible  than  any  death. 

64.  And  now  the  girl,  in  her  twentieth  year,  with  centurions 
and  soldiers  around  her,  zilready  removed  from  among  the  living 
by  the  forecast  of  doom,  still  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 
death.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  she  received  an  order 
that  she  was  to  die,  although  she  protested  that  she  was  now 
a  widow  and  only  a  sister,  and  appealed  to  their  common 
ancestors,  the  Germanici,  and  finally  to  the  name  of  Agrippina, 
during  whose  life  she  liad  endured  a  marriage,  which  was 
miserable  enough  indeed,  but  not  fatal  She  was  then  tightly 
bound  with  cords,  and  the  veins  of  every  limb  were  opened ;  but 
as  her  blood  was  congealed  by  terror  and  flowed  too  slowly, 
she  was  killed  outright  by  the  steam  of  an  intensely  hot  bath. 
To  this  was  added  the  yet  more  appalling  horror  of  Poppaea 
beholding  the  severed  head  which  was  conveyed  to  Rome. 

And  for  all  this  offerings  were  voted  to  the  temples.  I  record 
the  fact  with  a  special  object  Whoever  would  study  the  calami- 
ties of  that  period  in  my  pages  or  those  of  other  authors,  is  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  as  often  as  the  emperor  directed  banish- 
ments or  executions,  so  often  was  there  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
gods,  and  what  formerly  commemorated  some  prosperous  event, 
was  then  a  token  of  public  disaster.  Still,  if  any  decree  of  the 
Senate  was  marked  by  some  new  ffattery,  or  by  the  lowest 
servility,  I  shall  not  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
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65.  That  same  year  Nero  was  believed  to  have  destroyed 
by  poison  two  of  his  most  powerful  freedmen,  Doryphorus,  on  the 
pretext  of  his  having  opposed  the  marriage  with  Poppaea,  Pallas 
for  still  keeping  his  boundless  wealth  by  a  prolonged  old  age. 
Romanus  had  accused  Seneca  in  stealthy  calumnies,  of  having 
been  an  accomplice  of  Caius  Piso,  but  he  was  himself  crushed 
more  effectually  by  Seneca  on  the  same  charge.  This  alarmed 
Piso,  and  gave  rise  to  a  huge  fabric  of  unsuccessful  conspiracies 
against  Nero. 
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BOOK    XV. 

A.D.   62 — 65. 

I.  Meanwhile,  the  Parthian'king,  Vologeses,  when  he  heard 
of  Corbulo's  achievements  and  of  a  foreign  prince,  Tigranes,  having 
been  set  over  Armenia,  though  he  longed  at  the  same  time  to 
avenge  the  majesty  of  the  Arsacids,  which  had  been  insulted 
by  the  expulsion  of  his  brother  Tiridates,  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
drawn  to  different  thoughts  as  he  reflected  on  the  greatness  of 
Rome,  and  felt  reverence  for  a  hitherto  unbroken  treaty.   Natur- 
ally irresolute,  he  was  now  hampered  by  a  revolt  of  the  Hyrcanians, 
a  powerful  tribe,  and  by  several  wars  arising  out  of  it.  Suddenly, 
as  he  was  wavering,  fresh  and  further  tidings  of  disgrace  goaded 
him  to  action.    Tigranes,  quitting  Armenia,  had  ravaged  the 
Adiabeni,  a  people  on  its  border,  too  extensively  and  continuously 
for  mere  plundering  raids.    The  chief  men  of  the  tribes  were 
indignant  at  having  fallen  into  such  contempt  that  they  were 
victims  to  the  inroads,  not  indeed  of  a  Roman  general,  but  of  a 
daring  hostage,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been  numbered 
among  slaves.    Their  anger  was  inflamed  by  Monobazus,  who 
ruled  the  Adiabeni,  and  repeatedly  asked  what  protection  he  was 
to  seek  and  from  what  quarter— "Already,"  he  said,  "Armenia 
"  has  been  given  up,  and  its  borders  are  being  wrested  from  us, 
"  and  unless  the  Parthians  heip  us,  we  shall  find  that  subjection 
"  to  Rome  is  lighter  for  those  who  surrender  than  for  the  con- 
"  quered."    Tiridates  too,  exile  as  he  was  from  ]^s  kingdom,  by 
his  silence  or  very  moderate  complaints  made  the  deeper  im- 
pression.    "  It  is  not,"  he  urged,  "  by  weak  inaction  that  great 
"  empires  are  held  together  ;  there  must  be  the  struggle  of  brave 
"  men  in  arms  ;  might  is  right  with  those  who  are  at  the  summit 
"  of  power.    And  though  it  is  the  glory  of  a  private  house  to 
"  keep  its  own,  it  is  the  glory  of  a  king  to  fight  for  the  posses- 
"  sions  of  others." 
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2.  Moved  by  these  considerations  Vologeses  called  a  council, 
placed  Tiridates  by  his  side,  and  began  to  speak  as  follows  : — 

"  This  man  before  you,  bom  from  the  same  father  as  myself, 
"  having  waived  in  my  favour,  on  the  ground  of  age,  the  highest 
"  title  of  all,  was  established  by  me  in  the  possession  of  Armenia, 
"  which  is  accounted  the  third  grade  of  power.  As  for  Media, 
"  Pacorus  was  already  in  possession  of  it.  And  I  thought  to 
"  myself  that  I  had  duly  arranged  our  family  and  home  so  as  to 
"  guard  against  the  old  feuds  and  rivalries  of  brothers.  The 
"  Romans  thwart  me,  and  though  they  have  never  with  success 
"  to  themselves  disturbed  the  peace  between  us,  they  are  now 
"  again  breaking  it  to  their  own  destruction.  I  will  not  attempt 
"  to  deny  one  thing.  It  was  by  just  dealing  rather  than  by 
"  bloodshed,  by  having  a  good  cause  rather  than  by  arms,  that  I 
"  had  wished  to  retain  what  my  ancestors  had  won.  If  I  have 
"  sinned  through  irresolution,  my  valour  shall  make  amends  for 
"  it.  Assuredly  your  strength  and  renown  are  at  their  height, 
"  and  you  have  in  addition  the  repute  of  obedience,  which  the 
"greatest  of  mortals  must  not  despise,  and  which  the  gods 
"  highly  esteem." 

As  he  spoke,  he  encircled  Tiridates*  brow  with  a  diadem,  and 
to  Moneses,  a  noble,  he  entrusted  a  highly  efficient  body  of  cavalry, 
which  was  the  king's  •  customary  escort,  giving  him  also  some 
auxiliaries  from  the  Adiabeni,  and  orders  that  Tigranes  was  to 
be  driven  out  of  Armenia.  He  would  himself  abandon  his 
feud  with  the  Hyrcanians,  and  raise  his  own  national  force 
in  all  its  warlike  strength  by  way  of  menace  to  the  Roman 
provinces. 

3.  When  Corbulo  had  heard  all  this  from  messengers  he 
could  trust,  he  sent*  two  legions  under  Verulanus  Severus  and 
Vettius  Bolanus  to  the  support  of  Tigranes,  with  secret  instruc- 
tions that  they  were  to  conduct  all  their  operations  with  delibera- 
tion rather  than  despatch,  as  he  would  prefer  to  sustain  rather  than 
to  make  war.  And  indeed  he  had  written  to  the  emperor  that  a 
general  was  wanted  specially  for  the  defence  of  Armenia,  and  that 
Syria,  threatened  as  it  was  by  Vologeses,  was  in  yet  more  immi- 
nent peril.  Meanwhile  he  posted  his  remaining  legions  on  the 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  armed  a  hastily  collected  force  of  pro- 
vincials, and  occupied  with  troops  the  enemy's  approaches.  And 
as  the  country  was  deficient  in  water,  he  established  forts  to 
guard  the  wells,  and  concealed  some  of  the  streams  with  heaps 
of  sand. 

4.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  preparing  for  the  defence  of 
Syria,  Moneses  rapidly  pushed  on  his  forces  to  anticipate  the 
rumour  of  his  advance,  but  he  did  not  any  the  more  hnd  Tig- 
ranes imaware  of  or  unprepared  for  his  movement.  He  had,  in 
fact,  occupied  Tigranocerta,  a  city  strong  from  the  multitude  of 
its  defenders  and  the  vastness  of  its  fortifications.     In  addition, 
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the  river  Nicephorius,  the  breadth  of  which  is  far  from  contempt- 
ible, circled  a  portion  of  its  walls,  and  a  wide  fosse  was  drawn 
where  they  distrusted  the  protection  of  the  stream.  There  were 
some  soldiers  too,  and  supplies  previously  provided.  In  the 
conveyance  of  these  a  few  men  had  hurried  on  too  eagerly,  and, 
having  been  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  from  the  enemy,  had 
inspired  their  comrades  with  rage  rather  than  fear.  But  the 
Parthian  has  not  the  daring  in  close  combat  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful siege.  His  thin  showers  of  arrows  do  not  sdarm  men 
within  walls,  and  only  disappoint  himself.  The  Adiabeni,  when 
they  began  to  advance  their  scaling  ladders  and  engines,  were  easily 
driven  back,  and  then  cut  down  by  a  sally  of  our  men. 

5.  Corbulo,  however,  notwithstanding  his  successes,  thought 
he  must  use  his  good  fortune  with  moderation,  and  sent  Vologeses 
a  message  of  remonstrance  against  the  violence  done  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  blockade  of  an  allied  and  friendly  king  and  of 
Roman  cohorts.  "He  had  better  give  up  the  siege,  or  he,  Cor- 
"  bulo  too  would  encamp  in  his  territory,  as  on  hostile  ground." 
Casperius,  a  centurion  selected  for  this  mission,  had  an  interview 
with  the  king  at  the  town  N  isibis,  thirty-seven  miles  distant  from 
Tigranocerta,  and  with  fearless  spirit  announced  his  message. 
With  Vologeses  it  was  an  old  and  deep  conviction  that  he  should 
shun  the  arms  of  Rome.  Nor  was  the  present  going  smoothly 
with  him.  The  siege  was  a  failure  ;  Tigranes  was  safe  with  his 
troops  and  supplies ;  those  who  had  undertaken  the  storming  of 
the  place  had  been  routed  ;  legions  had  been  sent  into  Armenia, 
and  other  legions  were  ready  to  rush  to  the  attack  on  behalf  of 
Syria,  while  his  own  cavalry  was  crippled  by  want  of  food.  A  host 
of  locusts,  suddenly  appearing,  had  devoured  every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  leaf.  And  so,  hiding  his  Fear  and  presenting  a 
more  conciliatory  attitude,  he  replied  that  he  would  send 
envoys  to  the  Roman  emperor  for  the  possession  of  Armenia 
and  the  conclusion  of  a  lasting  peace.  He  ordered  Monescs 
to  leave  Tigranocerta,  while  he  himself  retired. 

6.  Many  spoke  highly  of  these  results,  as  due  to  the  king's 
alarm  and  the  threats  of  Corbulo,  and  as  splendid  successes. 
Others  explained  them  as  a  secret  understanding  that  with  the 
cessation  of  war  on  both  sides  and  the  departure  of  Vologeses, 
Tigranes  also  was  to  quit  Armenia.  "  Why,"  it  was  asked,  "  had 
"  the  Roman  army  been  withdrawn  from  Tigranocerta  ?  Why 
"  had  they  abandoned  in  peace  what  they  had  defended  in  war  ? 
"  Was  it  better  for  them  to  have  wintered  on  the  confines  of  Cap- 
''  padocia  in  hastily  constructed  huts,  than  in  the  capital  of  a  king- 
"  dom  lately  recovered  ?  "  There  had  been,  in  short,  a  suspension 
of  arms,  in  order  that  Vologeses  might  fight  some  other  foe  than 
Corbulo,  and  that  Corbulo  plight  liot  further  risk  the  glory  he  had 
earned  in  so  many  years.  For,  as  I  have  related,  he  had  asked 
for  a  general  exclusively  for  the  defence  of  Armenia,  and  it  was 
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heard  that  Cseseiuiius  Paetus  was  on  .hi&  way.  And  indeed  he 
had  now  arrived,  and  the  army  was  thus  divided  ;  the  fourth 
and  twelfth  legions,  with  the  fifth  which  had  lately  been  raised  in 
Moesia  and  the  auxiliaries  from  Pontus,  Galatia  and  Cappadocia, 
were  under  the  command  of  Paetus,  while  the  third,  sixth,  and 
tenth  legions  and  the  old  soldiery  of  Syria  remained  with  Cor- 
bulo.  All  else  they  were  to  share  or  divide  between  them 
according  to  circumstances.  But  as  Corbulo  could  not  endure  a 
rival,  so  Paetus,  who  would  have  been  sufficiently  honoured  by 
ranking  second  to  him,  disparaged  the  results  of  the  war, 
and  said  repeatedly  that  there  had  been  no  bloodshed  or  spoil, 
that  the  sieges  of  cities  were  sieges  only  in  name,  and  that  he 
would  soon  impose  on  the  conquered  tribute  and  laws  and 
Roman  administration,  instead  of  the  empty  shadow  of  a 
king. 

7.  About  the  same  time  th^  envoys  of  Vologeses,  who  had 
been  sent,  as  I  have  related,  to  the  emperor,  returned  without 
success,  and  the  Parthians  made  open  war.  Nor  did  Paetus 
decline  the  challenge,  but  with  two  legions,  the  4th  and  I2th^the 
first  of  which  was  then  conmianded  by  Funisulanus  Vettonianus 
and  the  second  by  Calavius  Sabinus,  entered  Armenia,  with 
unlucky  omen.  In  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  which  they 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  horse  which  carried  the  consul's  official 
emblems,  took  fright  without  any  apparent  cause  and  fled  to 
the  rear.  A  victim,  too,  standing  by  some  of  the  winter-tents, 
which  were  being  fortified,  broke  its  way  through  them,  when 
the  work  was  but  half  finished,  and  got  clear  out  of  the  entrench- 
ments. Then  again  the  soldiers'  javelins  gleamed  with  light, 
a  prodigy  the  more  significant  because  the  Parthian  foe  fights 
with  missiles. 

8.  Paetus,  however,  despising  omens,  before  he  had  yet 
thoroughly  fortified  his  winter-camp  or  provided  for  his  com 
supply,  hurried  his  army  across  Mount  Taurus,  for  the  recovery, 
as  he  gave  out,  of  Tigranocerta  and  the  ravaging  of  the  country 
which  Corbulo  had  left  untouched.  Some  forts  too  were  taken, 
and  some  glory  as  well  as  plunder  had  been  secured,  if  only  he 
had  enjoyed  his  glory  modestly,  and  his  plunder  with  vigilance. 
While  he  was  overrunning  in  tedious  expeditions  districts  which 
could  not  be  held,  the  supplies  which -had  been  captured,  were 
spoilt,  and  as  winter  was  now  at  hand,  he  led  back  his  army 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  as  if  the  war  was  finished, 
in  pompous  language,  but  barren  of  facts. 

9.  Meanwhile  Corbulo  occupied  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  he  had  never  neglected,  with  troops  at  closer  intervals. 
That  he  might  have  no  hindrance  in  throwing  a  bridge  over  it 
from  the  enemy's  cavalry,  which  was  already  scouring  the  adjoining 
plains  with  a  formidable  display,  he  launched  on  the  river  some 
vessels  of  remarkable  size,hnked  together  by  beams,  with  towers 
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rising  from  their  decks,  and  with  catapults  and  balistas  be  drove 
off  the  barbarians.  The  stones  and  spears  penetrated  their  host 
at  a  range  beyond  the  reach  of  the  opposing  volleys  of  arrows. 
The  bridge  was  then  completed,  and  the  hills  facing  us  were 
occupied  by  our  auxiliary  infantry,  then,  by  the  entrenchments  of 
the  legions,  with  such  rapidity  and  such  a  display  of  force  that 
the  Parthians,  giving  up  their  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
Syria,  concentrateid  all  their  hopes  on  Armenia. 

10.  Paetus,  ignorant  of  the  impending  danger,  was  keepinj^ 
the  5th  legion  at  a  distance  in  Pontus  ;  the  rest  he  had  weakened 
by  indiscriminate  furloughs,  till  it  was  heard  that  Vologeses  was 
approaching  with  a  powerful  force  bent  on  war.  He  sum- 
moned the  1 2th  legion,  and  then  was  discovered  the  ntmierical 
feebleness  of  the  source  from  which  he  had  hoped  for  the  repute 
of  an  augmented  army.  Yet  even  thus  the  camp  might  have 
been  held,  and  the  Parthian  foe  baffled,  by  protracting  the  war, 
had  Paetus  stood  firm  either  by  his  own  counsels  or  by  those  of 
others.  But  though  military  men  had  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  imminent  disasters,  still,  not  wishing  to  seem  to  need  the 
advice  of  others,  he  would  fall  back  on  some  quite  different  and 
inferior  plan.  So  now,  leaving  his  winter  quarters,  and  exclaim- 
ing that  not  the  fosse  or  the  rampart,  but  the  men's  bodies  and 
weapons  were  given  him  for  facing  the  foe,  he  led  out  his  legions, 
as  if  he  meant  to  fight  a  battle.  Then,  after  losing  a  centurion 
and  a  few  soldiers  whom  he  had  sent  on  in  advance  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy's  forces,  he  returned  in  alarm.  And,  as  Vologeses  had 
not  pressed  his  advantage  with  much  vigour,  Paetus  once  s^in, 
with  vain  confidence,  posted  3000  chosen  infantry  on  the  adjacent 
ridge  of  the  Taurus,  in  order  to  bar  the  king's  passage.  He  also 
stationed  some  Pannonian  troopers,  the  flower  of  his  cavalr>-,  in 
a  part  of  the  plain.  His  wife  and  son  he  removed  to  a  fortress 
named  Arsamosata,  with  a  cohort  for  their  defence,  thus  dispers- 
ing the  troops  which,  if  kept  together,  could  easily  have  checked 
the  desultory  skirmishing  of  the  enemy.  He  could,  it  is  said, 
scarcely  be  driven  to  confess  to  Corbulo  how  the  enemy  was 
pressing  him.  Corbulo  made  no  haste,  that,  when  the  dangers 
thickened,  the  glory  of  the  rescue  might  be  enhanced.  Yet  be 
ordered  1000  men  from  each  of  his  three  legions  with  800 
cavalry,  and  an  equal  number  of  infantry  to  be  in  instant 
readiness. 

11.  Vologeses  meanwhile,  though  he  had  heard  that  the 
roads  were  blocked  by  Paetus,  here  with  infantiy,  there  with 
cavalry,  did  not  alter  his  plan,  but  drove  off  the  latter  by  the 
menace  of  an  attack,  and  crushed  the  legionaries,  only  one 
centurion  of  whom,  Tarquitius  Crescens,  dared  to  defend  a 
tower  in  which  he  was  keeping  guard.  He  had  often  sallied 
out,  and  cut  to  pieces  such  of  the  barbarians  as  came  close 
up  to  the  walls,  till  he  was  overwhelmed  with  volleys  of  fire- 
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brands.  Every  foot  soldier  still  unwounded  fled  to  remote 
wilds^  and  those  who  were  disabled,  returned  to  the  camp, 
exaggerating  in  their  terror  the  king's  valour,  and  the  warlike 
strength  of  his  tribes,  everything  in  short,  to  the  simple  credulity 
of  those  who  trembled  with  like  fear.  Even  the  general  did  not 
struggle  against  his  reverses.  He  had  indeed  wholly  abandoned 
all  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  had  again  sent  an  entreaty  to  Cor- 
bulo,  that  he  would  come  with  speed  to  save  the  standards  and 
eagles,  and  the  name  yet  left  to  the  unfortunate  army ;  they 
meantime,  he  said,  would  hold  to  their  fidelity  while  life  lasted. 

12.  Corbulo,  perfectly  fearless,  left  half  his  army  in  Syria  to 
retain  the  forts  built  on  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  the  nearest 
route,  which  also  was  not  deficient  in  supplies,  marched  through 
the  country  of  Commagene,  then  through  Cappadocia,  and 
thence  into  Armenia,  Beside  the  other  usual  accompaniments 
of  war,  his  army  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of  camels  laden 
with  com,  to  keep  off  famine  as  well  as  the  enemy.  The 
first  he  met  of  the  defeated  army  was  Paccius,  a  first-rank 
centurion,  then  many  of  the  soldiers,  whom,  when  they 
pleaded  various  excuses  for  flight,  he  advised  to  return  to 
their  standards  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  Paetus. 
"For  himself,"  he  said,  "he  had  no  forgiveness  but  for  the 
"  victorious." 

As  he  spoke,  he  went  up  to  his  legions,  cheering  them  and 
reminding  them  of  their  past  career,  and  pointing  the  way 
to  new  glory.  "  It  was  not  to  villages  or  towns  of  Armenia,  but 
"to  a  Roman  camp  with  two  legions,  a  worthy  recompense  for 
"  their  efforts,  that  they  were  bound.  If  each  common  soldier 
"were  to  have  bestowed  on  him  by  the  emperor's  hand  the 
"  special  honour  of  a  crown  for  a  rescued  citizen,  how  wonder- 
"  fully  great  the  glory,  when  the  numbers  would  be  equal  of 
*'  those  who  had  brought  and  of  those  who  had  received  deliver- 
"  ance."  Roused  by  these  and  like  words  into  a  common  enthu- 
siasm, and  some  too  were  filled  with  an  ardour  peculiarly  their 
own  by  the  perils  of  brothers  and  kinsfolk,  they  hurried  on  by 
day  and  night  their  uninterrupted  march. 

13.  All  the  more  vigorously  did  Vologeses  press  the  besieged, 
now  attacking  the  legions'  entrenchments,  and  now  again  the 
fortress,  which  guarded  those  whose  years  unfitted  them  for  war. 
He  advanced  closer  than  is  the  Parthian  practice,  seeking 
to  lure  the  enemy  to  an  engagement  by  such  rashness.  They, 
however,  could  hardly  be  dragged  out  of  their  tents,  and  would 
merely  defend  their  lives,  some  held  back  by  the  general's 
order,  others  by  their  own  cowardice  ;  they  seemed  to  be  await- 
ing Corbulo,  and  should  they  be  overpowered  by  force,  they 
had  before  them  the  examples  of  Candium  and  Numantia. 
"  Neither  the  Samnites,  Italian  people  as  they  were,  nor  the 
"  Carthaginians,  the  rivals  of  the  Roman  empire,  were,  it  seemed, 
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"  equally  formidable,  and  even  the  men  of  old,  with  all  their 
"  strength  and  glory,  whenever  fortune  was  adverse,  had  taken 
"thought  for  safety." 

The  general,  although  he  was  overcome  by  the  despair  of  his 
army,  first  wrote  a  letter  to  Vologeses,  not  a  suppliant  petition, 
but  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance  against  the  doing  of  hostile  acts 
on  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  who  always  had  been  under  Roman 
dominion,  or  subject  to  a  king  chosen  by  the  emperor.  Peace, 
he  reminded  him,  was  equally  for  the  interest  of  both,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  him  not  to  look  only  at  the  present.  He  indeed 
had  advanced  with  the  whole  strength  of  his  kingdom  against 
two  legions,  while  the  Romans  had  all  the  rest  of  the  worid 
with  which  to  sustain  the  war. 

14.  To  this  Vologeses  replied  nothing  to  the  purpose,  but 
merely  that  he  must  wait  for  his  brothers  Pacorus  and  Tiridates, 
that  the  place  and  time  of  their  meeting  had  been  fixed  on  as 
the  occasion  when  they  would  decide  about  Armenia,  and  that 
heaven  had  granted  them  a  further  honour,  well  worthy  of  the 
Arsacids,  the  having  to  determine  the  fate  of  Roman  legions. 
Messengers  were  then  despatched  by  Paetus,  and  an  interview 
requested  with  the  king,  who  ordered  Vasaces,  the  commander 
of  the  cavalry,  to  go.  Thereupon  Paetus  dwelt  on  the  memories 
of  the  Luculli  and  Pompeii,  and  of  all  that  the  Caesars  had  done 
in  the  way  of  holding  or  giving  away  Armenia,  while  Vasaces 
declared  that  we  had  the  mere  shadow  of  possession  and  of  bestow- 
ing, but  the  Parthians,  the  reality  of  power.  After  much  arguingon 
both  sides,  Monobazus  of  the  Adiabeni  was  called  the  next  day 
to  be  a  witness  to  the  stipulations  into  which  they  had  entered. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  legions  should  be  released  from  the  block- 
ade, that  all  the  troops  should  quit  Armenian  territory,  and  that 
the  forts  and  supplies  should  be  surrendered  to  the  Parthians, 
and  when  all  this  had  been  completed,  Vologeses  was  to  have  full 
permission  to  send  envoys  to  Nero. 

1 5.  Meanwhile  Paetus  threw  a  bridge  over  the  river  Arsanias, 
which  flowed  by  the  camp,  apparently  with  the  view  of  facilitating 
his  march.  It  was  the  Parthians,  however,  who  had  required 
this,  as  an  evidence  of  their  victory ;  for  the  bridge  was  of  use 
to  them,  while  our  men  went  a  different  way.  Rumour  added 
that  the  legions  had  been  passed  under  the  yoke,  with  other 
miserable  disgraces,  of  which  the  Armenians  had  borrowed 
imitations.  For  they  not  only  entered  our  lines  before  the 
Roman  army  began  to  retire,  but  also  stood  about  the  camp 
streets,  recognizing  and  dragging  off  slaves  or  beasts  of  burden 
which  we  had  previously  captured.  They  even  seized  clothes 
and  detained  weapons,  for  the  soldiers  were  utterly  cowed  and 
gave  up  everything,  so  that  no  cause  for  fighting  might  arise. 
Vologeses  having  piled  up  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the  slain  in 
order  to  attest  our  defeat,  refrained  from  gazing  on  the  fugitive 
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legions.  He  sought  a  character  for  moderation  after  he  had 
glutted  his  pride.  Seated  himself  on  an  elephant,  he  crossed 
the  river  Arsanias,  while  those  next  to  his  person  rushed  through 
it  at  the  utmost  speed  of  their  horses  ;  for  a  rumour  had  gained 
ground  that  the  bridge  would  give  way,  through  the  trickery  of 
its  builders.  But  those  who  ventured  to  go  on  it  found  it  to  be 
firm  and  trustworthy. 

16.  ijVs  for  the  besieged,  it  appeared  that  they  had  such  an 
abundance  of  com  that  they  fired  the  granaries,  and  Corbulo 
declared  that  the  Parthians  on  the  other  hand  were  in  want  of 
supplies,  and  would  have  abandoned  the  siege  from  their  fodder 
being  all  but  exhausted,  and  that  he  was  himself  only  three  days' 
march  distant.  He  further  stated  that  Paetus  had  guaranteed 
by  an  oath,  before  the  standards,  in  the  presence  of  those 
whom  the  king  had  sent  to  be  witnesses,  that  no  Romaii 
was  to  enter  Armenia  until  Nero's  reply  arrived  as  to  whether 
he  assented  to  the  peace.  Though  this  may  have  been  invented 
to  enhance  our  disgrace,  yet  about  the  rest  of  the  story  there  is 
no  obscurity,  that,  in  a  single  day  Paetus  traversed  forty  miles, 
leaving  his  wounded  behind  him  everywhere,  and  that  the  con- 
sternation of  the  fugitives  was  as  frightful  as  if  they  had  turned 
their  backs  in  battle.  Corbulo,  as  he  met  them  with  his  forces 
on  the  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  did  not  make  such  a  display  of 
his  standards  and  arms  as  to  shame  them  by  the  contrast.  His 
men,  in  their  grief  and  pity  for  the  lot  of  their  comrades,  could 
not  even  refrain  from  tears.  There  was  scarce  any  mutual  salu- 
tation for  weeping.  The  spirit  of  a  noble  rivalry  and  the  desire 
of  glory,  emotions  which  stir  men  in  success,  had  died  away ; 
pity  alone  survived,  the  more  strongly  in  the  inferior  ranks. 

17.  Then  followed  a  short  conversation  between  the 
generals.  While  Corbulo  complained  that  his  efforts  had  been 
fruitless  and  that  the  war  might  have  been  ended  with  the  flight 
of  the  Parthians,  Paetus  replied  that  for  neither  of  them  was  any- 
thing lost,  and  urged  that  they  should  reverse  the  eagles,  and  with 
their  united  forces  invade  Armenia,  much  weakened,as  itwas,by  the 
departure  of  Vologeses.  Corbulo  said  that  he  had  no  such  instruc- 
tion s  from  the  emperor ;  it  was  the  peril  of  the  legions  which 
had  stirred  him  to  leave  his  province,  and,  as  there  was  uncer- 
tainty about  the  designs  of  the  Parthians,  he  should  return  to 
Syria,  and,  even  as  it  was,  he  must  pray  for  fortune  under  her 
most  favourable  aspect  in  order  that  the  infantry,  wearied  out 
with  long  marches,  might  keep  pace  with  the  enemy's  untiring 
cavalry,  certain  to  outstrip  him  on  plains,  which  facilitated  their 
movements.  Paetus  then  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Cappa- 
docia.  Vologeses,  however,  sent  a  message  to  Corbulo,  requiring 
him  to  remove  the  fortresses  on  the  further  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  leave  the  river  to  be,  as  formerly,  the  boundary 
between  them.     Corbulo    also   demanded   the    evacuation    of 
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Armenia  by  the  garrisons  posted  throughout  it  At  last  the 
king  yielded,  all  the  positions  fortified  by  Corbulo  beyond  the 
Euphrates  were-  destroyed,  and  the  Armenians  too  left  without 
a  master. 

1 8.  At  Rome  meanwhile  trophies  for  the  Parthian  war, 
and  arches  were  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  Capitoline  hiJl  ; 
these  had  been  decreed  by  the  Senate,  while  the  war  was  yet 
undecided,  and  even  now  they  were  not  given  up,  appearances 
being  consulted,  in  disregard  of  known  facts.  And  to  hide  his 
anxious  fears  about  foreign  affairs,  Nero  threw  the  people's 
com,  which  was  so  old  as  to  be  spoilt,  into  the  Tiber,  with  the 
view  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  security  about  the  supplies.  There 
was  no  addition  to  the  price,  although  about  two  hUndred  ships 
were  destroyed  in  the  very  harbour  by  a  violent  storm,  and  one 
hundred  more,  which  had  sailed  up  the  Tiber,  by  an  accidental 
fire.  Nero  next  appointed  three  ex-consuls,  Lucius  Piso, 
Ducennius  Geminus,  and  Pompeius  Paulinus,  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  revenues,  and  inveighed  at  the  same  time 
against  former  emperors  whose  heavy  expenditure  had  exceeded 
their  legitimate  income.  He  himself,  he  said,  made  the  state  an 
annual  present  of  sixty  million  sesterces.* 

19.  A  very  demoralizing  custom  had  at  this  time  become 
rife,  of  fictitious  adoptions  of  children,  on  the  eve  of  the  elections 
or  of  the  assignment  of  the  provinces,  by  a  number  of  childless 
persons,  who,  after  obtaining  along  with  real  fathers  praetorships 
and  provinces,  forthwith  dismissed  from  paternal  control  the 
sons  whom  they  had  adopted.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the 
Senate  under  a  keen  sense  of  wrong.  Parents  pleaded  natumt 
rights  and  the  anxieties  of  nurture  against  fraudulent  evasions  and 
the  brief  ceremony  of  adoption.  "It  was,"  they  argued,  "sufficient 
"reward  for  the  childless  to  have  influence  and  distinction, 
"  everything,  in  short,  easy  and  open  to  them,  without  a  care 
"  and  without  a  burden.  For  themselves,  they  found  that  the 
"  promises  held  out  by  the  laws,  for  which  they  had  long  waited. 
"  were  turned  into  mockery,  when  one  who  knew  nothing  of 
"  a  parent's  solicitude  or  of  the  sorrows  of  bereavement  could 
"  rise  in  a  moment  to  the  level  of  a  father's  long  deferred  hopes." 

On  this,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  was  passed  that  a  fictitious 
adoption  should  be  of  no  avail  in  any  department  of  the  public 
service,  or  even  hold  good  for  acquiring  an  inheritance. 

20.  Next  came  the  prosecution  of  Claudius  Timarchus  of 
Crete,  on  such  charges  as  often  fall  on  very  influential  pro- 
vincials, whom  inmiense  wealth  has  emboldened  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak.  But  one  speech  of  his  had  gone  to  the 
extremity  of  a  gross  insult  to  the  Senate ;  for  he  had  repeatedly 
declared  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  decide  whether  the  pro- 
consuls who  had  governed  Crete  should  receive  the  thanks  of 
the  province.     Partus  Thrasea,  turning  the  occasion  to  public 
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advantage,  after  having  stated  his  opinion  that  the  accused  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  Crete,  further  spoke  as  follows  : — 

'^  It  is  found  by  experience,  Senators,  that  admirable  laws 
"  and  right  precedents  among  the  good  have  their  origin  in  the 
''  misdeeds  of  others.  Thus  the  license  of  advocates  resulted  in 
"^  the  Cincian  bill ;  the  corrupt  practices  of  candidates,  in  the 
^  Julian  laws ;  the  rapacity  of  magistrates,  in  the  Calpumian 
*'  enactments.  For,  in  point  of  time,  guilt  comes  before  punish- 
"  ment,  and  correction  follows  aftei"  delinquency.  And  therefore, 
'^  to  meet  the  new  insolence  of  provincials,  let  us  adopt  a  measure 
"  worthy  of  Roman  good  faith  and  resolution,  whereby  our  allies 
"  may  lose  nothing  of  our  protection,  while  public  opinion  may 
**  cease  to  say  of  us,  that  the  estimate  of  a  man's  character  is 
"  to  be  found  anywhere  rather  than  in  the  judgment  of  our 
"  citizens." 

21.  ^  Formerly,  it  was  not  only  a  praetor  or  a  consul,  but 
^\  private  persons  also,  who  were  sent  to  inspect  the  provinces, 
"  and  to  report  what  they  thought  about  each  man's  loyalty.  And 
''nations  were  timidly  sensitive  to  the  opinion  of  individuals. 
''  But  now  we  court  foreigners  and  flatter  Uiem,  and  just  as  there 
"  is  a  vote  of  thanks  at  any  one's  pleasure,  so  even  more  eagerly 
''  is  a  prosecution  decided  on.  Well ;  let  it  be  decided  on,  and  let 
*'the  provincials  retain  the  right  of  showing  their  power  in  this 
'*  fashion,  but  as  for  false  praise  which  has  been  extorted  by  en- 
''  treaties,  let  it  be  as  much  checked  as  fraud  or  tyranny.  More 
*'  faults  are  often  committed,  while  we  are  trying  to  oblige  than 
"  while  we  are  giving  offence.  Nay,  some  virtues  are  actually 
''  hated ;  inflexible  strictness,  for  example,  and  a  temper  proof 
**  against  partiality.  Consequently,  our  magistrates'  early  career 
*'  is  generally  better  than  its  close,  which  deteriorates,  when  we 
"  are  anxiously  seeking  votes,  like  candidates.  If  such  prac- 
''  tices  are  stopped,  our  provinces  will  be  ruled  more  equitably  and 
"more  steadily.  For  as  the  dread  of  a  charge  of  extortion  has 
"  been  a  check  to  rapacity,  so,  by  prohibiting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
"  will  the  pursuit  of  popularity  be  restrained." 

22.  This  opinion  was  hailed  with  great  unanimity,  but  the 
Senate's  resolution  could  not  be  finally  passed,  as  the  consuls 
decided  that  there  had  been  no  formal  motion  on  the  subject. 
Then,  at  the  emperor's  suggestion,  they  decreed  that  no  one  was 
to  propose  to  any  council  of  our  allies  that  a  vote  of  thanks  ought 
to  be  given  in  the  Senate  to  pro-prsetors  or  pro-consuls,  and 
that  no  one  was  to  discharge  such  a  mission. 

During  the  same  consulship  a  gymnasium  was  wholly  con- 
sumed by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  a  statue  of  Nero  within  it 
was  melted  down  to  a  shapeless  mass  of  bronze.  An  earth- 
quake too  demolished  a  lai^e  part  of  Pompeii,  a  populous  town 
in  Campania.  And  one  of  the  vestal' virgins,  Lselia,  died,  and 
in  her  place  was  chosen  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of  the  Cossi. 
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23.  During  the  consulship  of  Memmius  Regulus  and  Ver- 
ginius  Rufus,  Nero  welcomed  with  something  more  than  mortal 
joy  the  birth  of  a  daughter  by  Poppaea,  whom  he  called  Au- 
gusta, the  same  title  having  also  been  given  to  Poppaea.  The 
place  of  her  confinement  was  the  colony  of  Antium,  where  the 
emperor  himself  was  bom.  Already  had  the  Senate  conmiended 
Poppsea's  safety  to  the  gods,  and  had  made  vows  in  the  State's 
name,  which  were  repeated  again  and  again  and  duly  dischai^ged. 
To  these  was  added  a  public  thanksgiving,  and  a  temple  was 
decreed  to  the  goddess  of  fecundity,  as  well  as  games  and  con- 
tests after  the  type  of  the  ceremonies  commemorative  of  Actium, 
and  golden  images  of  the  two  Fortunes  were  to  be  set  up  on  the 
throne  of  Jupiter  of  the  CapitoL  Shows  too  of  the  circus  were 
to  be  exhibited  in  honour  of  the  Claudian  and  Domitian  families 
at  Antium,  like  those  at  Bovillae  in  conunemoration  of  the  JuliL 
Transient  distinctions  all  of  them,  as  within  four  months  the 
infant  died.  Again  there  was  an  outburst  of  flattery,  men  voting 
the  honours  of  deification,  of  a  shrine,  a  temple,  and  a  priest 

The  emperor,  too,  was  as  excessive  in  his  grief  as  he  had  been 
in  his  joy.  It  was  observed  that  when  all  the  Senate  rushed  out 
to  Antium  to  honour  the  recent  birth,  Thrasea  was  forbidden 
to  go,  and  received  with  fearless  spirit  an  affront  which  foreboded 
his  doom.  Then  followed,  as  rumour  says,  an  expression  from  the 
emperor,  in  which  he  boasted  to  Seneca  of  his  reconcilia- 
tion with  Thrasea,  on  which  Seneca  congratulated  him.  And 
now  henceforth  the  glory  and  the  peiQ  of  these  illustrious 
men  grew  greater. 

24.  Meanwhile,  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  Parthian 
envoys  brought  a  message  from  king  Vologeses,  with  a  letter 
to  the  same  effect.  **  He  did  not,''  it  was  said,  ^'  repeat  his 
^^  former  and  frequent  claims  to  the  holding  of  Armenia,  since 
"^  the  gods  who  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  most  powerful  nations, 
"  had  handed  over  its  possession  to  the  Parthians,  not  without 
"  disgrace  to  Rome.  Only  lately,  he  had  besieged  Tigranes ;  alter- 
*'  wards,  he  let  Paetus  and  his  legions  depart  in  ssdety  when  he 
''  could  have  destroyed  them.  He  had  tried  force  widi  a  satis- 
"  factory  result ;  he  had  also  given  clemency  a  trial  Nor  would 
"  Tiridates  refuse  a  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  the  crown,  were  he 
''  not  detained  at  home  by  the  duties  of  a  sacred  office.  He  was 
^  ready  to  go  to  the  emperor's  image  in  the  Roman  headquarters, 
'^  and  there  in  the  presence  of  the  legions  inaugurate  his  reign." 

25.  As  Paetus's  despatch  contnidicted  this  letter  from  Volo- 
geses and  implied  that  matters  were  unchanged,  the  centurion 
who  had  arrived  with  the  envoys  was  questioned  as  to  the  state 
of  Armenia.  He  replied  that  all  the  Romans  had  quitted  it 
Then  was  perceived  the  mockery  of  the  barbarians  in  petitioning 
for  what  they  had  wrested  from  us,  and  Nero  consults!  with  the 
chief  men  of  the  State  whether  they  should  accept  a  dangerous 
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war  or  a  disgraceful  peace.  There  was  no  hesitation  about  war. 
Corbulo,  who  had  known  our  soldiers  and  the  enemy  for  so  many 
years,  was  appointed  to  conduct  it,  that  there  might  be  no  more 
blunders  through  any  other  officer's  incapacity  ;  for  people  were 
utterly  disgusted  with  Paetus. 

So  the  envoys  were  sent  back  without  an  answer,  but  with 
some  presents,  in  order  to  inspire  a  hope  that  Tiri dates  would  not 
make  the  same  request  in  vain,  if  only  he  presented  his  petition 
in  person.  The  administration  of  Syria  was  intrusted  to  Caius 
I  tins,  and  the  military  forces  to  Corbulo,Jto  which  was  added  the 
fifteenth  legion,  under  the  leadership  of  Marius  Celsus,  from 
Pannonia.  Written  orders  were  sent  to  the  tetrarchs,  the  tribut- 
aries, kings,  prefects  and  procurators,  and  all  the  praetors  who 
governed  the  neighbouring  provinces,  to  obey  Corbulo's  com- 
mands, as  his  powers  were  enlarged  on  much  the  same  scale  as 
that  which  the  Roman  people  had  granted  to  Cneius  Pompeius 
on  the  eve  of  his  war  against  the  Pirates,  When  Paetus  returned 
and  dreaded  something  worse,  the  emperor  thought  it  enough  to 
reproach  him  with  a  jest,  to  the  effect  that  he  pardoned  him  at 
once,  lest  one  so  ready  to  take  fright  might  sink  under  prolonged 
suspense. 

26.  Corbulo  meantime  transferred  to  Syria  the  fourth  and 
twelfth  legions,  which,  from  the  loss  of  their  bravest  men  and 
the  panic  of  the  remainder,  seemed  quite  unfit  for  battle,  and 
led  thence  into  Armenia  the  third  and  sixth  legions,  troops  in 
thorough  efficiency,  and  trained  by  frequent  and  successful 
service.  And  he  added  to  his  army  the  fifth  legion,  which, 
having  been  quartered  in  Pontus,  had  known  nothing  of  disaster, 
with  men  of  the  fifteenth,  lately  brought  up,  and  picked  veterans 
from  Illyricum  and  Egypt,  and  all  the  allied  cavalry  and  infan- 
try, and  the  auxiliaries  of  the  tributary  princes,  which  had  been 
concentrated  at  Melitene,  where  he  was  preparing  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.  Then,  after  the  due  lustration  of  his  army,  he  called 
them  together  for  an  harangue,  and  began  with  grand  allusions 
to  the  imperial  auspices,  and  to  his  own  achievements,  while 
he  attributed  their  disasters  to  the  incapacity  of  Paetus.  He 
spoke  with  much  impressiveness,  which  in  him,  as  a  military 
man,  was  as  good  as  eloquence. 

27.  He  then  pursued  the  route  opened  up  in  former  days  by 
Lucius  Lucullus,  clearing  away  the  obstructions  of  long  years. 
Envoys  who  came  to  him  from  Tiridates  and  Vologeses  about 
peace,  he  did  not  repulse,  but  sent  back  with  them  some  centurions 
with  a  message  anything  but  harsh.  "  Matters,"  he  said, 
"  have  not  yet  gone  so  far  as  to  require  the  extremity  of  war. 
"  Many  successes  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Rome,  some  to  that 
"  of  Parthia,  as  a  warning  against  pride.  Therefore  it  is  to  the 
**  advantage  of  Tiridates  to  accept  as  a  gift  a  kingdom  yet  un- 
**  hurt  by  the  ravages  of  war,  and  Vologeses  will  better  consult 
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"  the  welfare  of  the  Parthian  people  by  an  alliance  with  Rome 
"  than  by  mutual  injuries.  I  know  how  much  there  is  of  internal 
"  discord,  and  over  what  untamably  fierce  tribes  he  reigns.  My 
''  emperor,  x>n  the  other  hand,  has  undisturbed  peace  ail  around 
"  him,  and  this  is  his  only  war." 

Tn  an  instant  Corbulo  backed  up  his  advice  by  a  menacing 
attitude.  He  drove  from  their  possessions  the  nobles  of  Ar- 
menia, who  had  been  the  first  to  revolt  from  us,  destroyed  their 
fortresses,  and  spread  equal  panic  throughout  the  plain  and  the 
hill  country,  among  the  strong  and  among  the  weadc 

28.  Against  the  name  of  Corbulo  no  rage,  nothing  of  the 
hatred  of  an  enemy,  was  felt  by  the  barbarians,  and  they  there- 
fore thought  his  advice  trustworthy.  Consequently  Vologeses 
was  not  implacable  to  the  uttermost,  and  he  even  asked  a 
truce  for  some  divisions  of  his  kingdom.  Tiridates  demanded  a 
place  and  a  day  for  an  interview.  The  time  was  to  be  soon, 
the  place,  that  in  which  Paetus  and  his  legions  had  been  lately 
besieged,  for  this  was  chosen  by  the  barbarians  in  remembrance 
of  their  more  prosperous  fortune.  Corbulo  did  not  refuse, 
resolved  that  a  widely  different  issue  should  enhance  his  renown. 
Nor  did  the  disgrace  of  Paetus  trouble  him,  as  was  clearly  proved 
by  the  fact  that  he  commanded  Paetus*  son,  who  was  a  tribune, 
to  take  some  companies  with  him  and  cover  up  the  relics  of  that 
ill-starred  battle-field.  On  the  day  appointed,  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, a  distinguished  Roman  knight,  sent  to  assist  in  the 
campaign,  and  Vinianus  Annius,  Corbulo's  son-in-law,  who, 
though  not  yet  of  a  senator's  age,  had  the  command  of  tiie 
fifth  legion  as  "legatus,"  entered  the  camp  of  Tiridates,  by  way 
of  compliment  to  him,  and  to  reassure  him  against  treacher>' 
by  so  valuable  a  pledge.  Each  then  took  with  him  twent>' 
horsemen.  The  king,  seeing  Corbulo,  was  the  first  to  dismount, 
and  Corbulo  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  both  on  foot  joined 
their  right  hands. 

29.  Then  the  Roman  commended  the  young  prince  for 
abandoning  rash  courses,  and  adopting  a  safe  and  expedient 
policy.  Tiridates  first  dwelt  much  on  the  nobility  of  his 
race,  but  went  on  to  speak  in  a  tone  of  moderation.  [He 
would  go  to  Rome,  and  bring  the  emperor  a  new  glory,  a 
suppliant  Arsacid,  while  Parthia  was  prosperous.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  Tiridates  should  lay  down  his  royal  crown  before 
Caesar's  image,  and  resume  it  only  from  the  hand  of  Nero. 
The  interview  then  ended  with  a  kiss.  After  an  interval  of  a  few 
days  there  was  a  grand  display  on  both  sides  ;  on  the  one,  cavalry 
ranged  in  squadrons  with  their  national  ensigns  ;  on  the  other, 
stood  the  columns  of  our  legions  with  glittering  eagles  and 
standards  and  images  of  deities,  after  the  appearance  of  a  temple. 
In  the  midst,  on  a  tribunal,  was  a  chair  of  state,  and  on  the  chair 
a  statue  of  Nero.    To  this  Tiridates  advanced,  and  having  slain 
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the  customary  victims,  he  removed  the  crown  from  his  hea4,  and 
set  it  at  the  foot  of  the  statue ;  whereupon  all  felt  a  deep  thrill  of 
emotion,  rendered  the  more  intense  by  the  sight  which  yet 
lingered  before  their  eyes,  of  the  slaughter  or  siege  of  Roman 
armies.  "  But  now,"  they  thought,  "  the  calamity  is  reversed  ; 
"  Tiridates  is  about  to  go,  a  spectacle  to  the  world,  little  better 
"  than  a- prisoner." 

30.  To  military  glory  Corbulo  added  courtesy  and  hospi- 
tality. When  the  king  continually  asked  the  reason  of  whatever 
he  noticed  which  was  new  to  him,  the  announcements,  for 
example,  by  a  centurion  of  the  beginnings  of  each  watch,  the 
dismissal  of  the  guests  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  the 
lighting  by  a  torch  from  beneath  of  an  altar  in  front  of  the  head- 
quarters, Corbulo,  by  exaggerating  everything,  filled  him  with 
admiration  of  our  ancient  system.  Next  day  Tiridates  begged 
for  time  which,  as  he  was  about  to  enter  on  so  long  a  journey, 
might  suffice  for  a  previous  visit  to  his  brothers  and  his  mother. 
Meanwhile  he  gave  up  his  daughter  as  a  hostage,  and  prepared 
a  suppliant  letter  to  Nero. 

31.  He  then  departed,  and  found  Pacorus  in  Media,  and 
Vologeses  at  Ecbatana,  who  was  by  no  means  unconcerned  for 
his  brother.  In  fact,  Vologeses  had  entreated  Corbulo  by  special 
messengers,  that  Tiridates  might  not  have  to  endure  any  badge  of 
slavery,  or  have  to  deliver  up  his  sword,  or  be  debarred  the 
honour  of  embracing  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  or  have  to 
present  himself  at  flieir  doors,  and  that  he  might  be  treated  at 
Rome  with  as  much  respect  as  the  consuls.  Accustomed, 
forsooth,  to  foreign  arrogance,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  us, 
who  value  the  reality  of  empire  and  disregard  its  empty  show. 

32.  That  same  year  tlie  emperor  put  into  possession  of 
the  Latin  franchise  the  tribes  of  the  maritime  Alps.  To  the 
Roman  knights  he  assigned  places  in  the  circus  in  front  of 
the  seats  of  the  people,  for  up  to  that  time  they  used  to 
enter  in  a  promiscuous  throng,  as  the  Roscian  law  extended 
only  to  fourteen  rows  in  the  theatre.  The  same  year  witnessed 
shows  of  gladiators  as  magnificent  as  those  of  the  past. 
Many  ladies  of  distinction,  however,  and  senators,  disgraced 
themselves  by  appearing  in  the  amphitheatre. 

33.  In  the  year  of  the  consulship  of  Caius  Laecanius  and 
Marcus  Licinius  a  yet  keener  impulse  urged  Nero  to  show 
himself  frequently  on  the  public  stage.    Hitherto  he  had  sung  in 

■  private  houses  or  gardens,  during  the  Juvenile  games,  but  these 
he  now  despised,  as  being  but  little  frequented,  and  on  too  small 
a  scale  for  so  fine  a  voice.  As,  however,  he  did  not  venture  to 
make  a  beginning  at  Rome,  he  chose  Neapolis,*  because  it  was 
a  Greek  city.  From  this  as  his  starting-point  he  might  cross 
into  Achaia,  and  there,  winning  the  well-known  and  sacred 
garlands  of  antiquity,  evoke,  with  increased  fame,  the  enthusiasm 
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of  the  citizens.  Accordingly,  a  rabble  of  the  townsfolk 
was  brought  together,  with  those  whom  the  excitement  of 
such  an  event  had  attracted  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
colonies,  and  such  as  followed  in  the  emperor's  train  to  pay  him 
honour  or  for  various  objects.  All  these,  with  some  companies 
of  soldiers,  filled  the  theatre  at  Neapolis. 

34.  There  an  incident  occurred,  which  many  thought  un- 
lucky, though  to  the  emperor  it  seemed  due  to  the  providence  of 
auspicious  deities.  The  people  who  had  been  present,  had 
quitted  the  theatre,  and  the  empty  building  then  fell  in  without 
harm  to  anyone.  Thereupon  Nero  in  an  elaborate  ode  thanked 
the  gods,  celebrating  the  good  luck  which  attended  the  late 
downfall,  and  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  cross  the  sea  of  Hadria, 
he  rested  awhile  at  Beneventum,  where  a  crowded  gladiatorial 
show  was  being  exhibited  by  Vatinius.*  The  man  was  one  of  the 
most  conspicuously  infamous  sights  in  the  imperial  court,  bred, 
as  he  had  been,  in  a  shoemaker's  shop,  of  a  deformed  person 
and  vulgar  wit,  originally  introduced  as  a  butt.  After  a  time  he 
grew  so  powerful  by  accusing  all  the  best  men,  that  in  in- 
fluence, wealth,  and  ability  to  injure,  he  was  pre-eminent  even  in 
that  bad  company. 

35.  While  Nero  was  frequently  visiting  the  show,  even  amid 
his  pleasures  there  was  no  cessation  to  his  crimes.  For  during 
the  very  same  period  Torquatus  Silanus  was  forced  to  die, 
because  over  and  above  his  illustrious  rank  as  one  of  the  Junian 
family  he  claimed  to  be  the  great-grandson  of  Augustus. 
Accusers  were  ordered  to  charge  him  with  prodigality  in  lavishing 
gifts,  and  with  having  no  hope  but  in  revolution.  They  said 
further  that  he  had  nobles  about  him  for  his  letters,  books,  and 
accounts,  titles  all  and  rehearsals  of  supreme  power.  Then  the 
most  intimate  of  his  freedmen  were  put  in  chains  and  torn 
from  him,  till,  knowing  the  doom  which  impended,  Torqua- 
tus divided  the  arteries  in  his  arms.  A  speech  from  Nero 
followed,  as  usual,  which  stated  that  though  he  was  guilty  and 
with  good  reason  distrusted  his  defence,  he  would  yet  have 
lived,  had  he  awaited  the  clemency  of  the  judge. 

36.  Soon  afterwards,  giving  up  Achaia  for  the  present 
(his  reasons  were  not  certainly  known),  he  returned  to  Rome, 
there  dwelling  in  his  secret  imaginations  on  the  provinces  of 
the  east,  especially  Egypt.  Then  having  declared  in  a  public 
proclamation  that  his  absence  would  not  be  long  and  that  all 
things  in  the  State  would  remain  unchanged  and  prosperous,  he 
visited  the  temple  of  the  Capitol  for  advice  about  his  departure. 
There  he  adored  the  gods ;  then  he  entered  also  the  temple 
of  Vesta,  and  there  feeling  a  sudden  trembling  throughout  his 
limbs,  either  from  terror  inspired  by  the  deity  or  because,  from 
the  rerilembrance  of  his  crimes,  he  was  never  free  from  fear,  he 
relinquished  his  purpose,  repeatedly  saying  that  all  his  plans 
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were  of  less  account  than  his  love  of  his  country.  "  He  had  seen 
**  the  sad  countenances  of  the  citizens,  he  heard  their  secret  com- 
"plainings  at  the  prospect  of  his  entering  on  so  long  a  journey, 
"when  they  could  not  bear  so  much  as  his  brief  excursions, 
**  accustomed  as  they  were  to  cheer  themselves  under  mischances 
"  by  the  sight  of  the  emperor.  Hence,  as  in  private  relation- 
"  ships  the  closest  ties  were  the  strongest,  so  the  people  of  Rome 
"had  the  most  powerful  claims  and  must  be  obeyed  in  their 
**  wish  to  retain  him." 

These  and  the  like  sentiments  suited  the  people,  who  craved 
amusement,  and  feared,  always  their  chief  anxiety,  scarcity  of 
com,  should  he  be  absent.  The  Senate  and  leading  citizens  were 
in  doubt  whether  tto  regard  him  as  more  terrible  at  a  distance  or 
among  them.  After  a  while,  as  is  the  way  with  great  terrors, 
they  thought  what  happened  the  worst  alternative. 

37.     Nero,  to  win  credit  for  himself  of  enjoying  nothing  so 
much  as  the  capital,  prepared  banquets  in  the  public  places,  and 
used  the  whole  city,  so  to  say,  as  his  private  house.     Of  these 
entertainments  the  most  famous  for  their  notorious  profligacy 
were  those  furnished  by  TigeUinus,  which  I  will  describe  as  an 
illustration,  that  I  may  not  have  again  and  again  to  narrate 
similar  extravagance.    He  had  a  raft  constructed  on  Agrippa's 
lake,  put  the  guests  on  board  and  set  it  in  motion  by  other 
vessels  towing  it    These  vessels  glittered  with  gold  and  ivory  ; 
the  crews  were  arranged  according  to  age  and  experience  in 
vice.    Birds  and  beasts  had  been  procured  from  remote  coun- 
tries, and  sea  monsters  from  the  ocean.     On  the  margin  of  the 
lake  were  set  up  brothels  crowded  with  noble  ladies,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  were  seen  naked  prostitutes  with  obscene  gestures 
and  movements.      As  darkness   approached,  all  the  adjacent 
grrove  and   surrounding  buildings  resounded  with  song,  and 
shone  brilliantly  with  lights.      Nero,  who  polluted  himself  by 
every  lawful  or  lawless  indulgence,  had  not  omitted  a  single 
abomination  which  could  heighten  his  depravity,  tiU  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  stooped  to  marry  himself  to  one  of  that  filthy  herd, 
by  name  Pythagoras,  with  all  the  forms    of  regular  wedlock. 
The  bridal  veil  was  put  over  the  emperor  ;  people  saw  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony,  the  wedding  dower,  the  couch  and  the 
nuptial  torches  ;  everything  in  a  word  was  plainly  visible,  which, 
even  when  a  woman  weds  darkness  hides. 

38.  A  disaster  followed,  whether  accidental  or  treacherously 
contrived  by  the  emperor,  is  uncertain,  as  authors  have  given 
both  accounts,  worse,  however,  and  more  dreadful  than  any 
which  have  ever  happened  to  this  city  by  the  violence  of  fire. 
It  had  its  beginning  in  that  part  of  the  circus  which  adjoins  the 
Palatine  and  Caelian  hills,  wherfe,  amid  the  shops  containing 
inflammable  wares,  the  conflagration  both  broke  out  and  instantly 
became  so  fierce  and  so  rapid  from  the  wind  that  it  seized  in  its 
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grasp  the  entire  length  of  the  circus.  For  here  there  were  no 
houses  fenced  in  by  solid  masonry,  or  temples  surrounded  by 
walls,  or  any  other  obstacle  to  interpose  delay.  The  blaze  in  its 
fury  ran  first  through  the  level  portions  of  the  city,  then  rising  to 
the  hills,  while  it  again  devastated  every  place  below  them,  it 
outstripped  all  preventive  measures ;  so  rapid  was  the  mischief 
and  so  completely  at  its  mercy  the  city,  with  those  narrow  winding 
passages  and  irregular  streets,  which  characterised  old  Rome. 
Added  to  this  were  the  wailings  of  terror-stricken  women,  the 
feebleness  of  age,  the  helpless  inexperience  of  childhood,  the 
crowds  who  sought  to  save  themselves  or  others,  dragging  out 
the  infirm  or  waiting  for  them,  and  by  their  hurry  in  die  one 
case,  by  their  delay  in  the  other,  aggravating  the  confusion. 
Often,  while  they  looked  behind  them,  they  were  intercepted  by 
flames  on  their  side  or  in  their  face.  Or  if  they  reached  a  refuge 
close  at  hand,  when  this  too  was  seized  by  the  fire,  they  found 
that,  eveq  places,  which  they  had  imagined  to  be  remote,  were 
involved  in  the  same  calamity.  At  last,  doubting  what  they 
should  avoid  or  whither  betake  themselves,  they  crowded  the 
streets  or  flung  themselves  down  in  the  fields,  while  some  who 
had  lost  their  all,  even  their  very  daily  bread,  and  others  out  of 
love  for  their  kinsfolk,  whom  they  had  been  unable  to  rescue, 
perished,  though  escape  was  open  to  them.  And  no  one  dared 
to  stop  the  mischief,  because  of  incessant  menaces  from  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  forbade  the  extinguishing  of  the  flames, 
because  again  others  openly  hurled  brands,  and  kept  shouting 
that  there  was  one  who  gave  them  authority,  either  seeking  to 
plunder  more  freely,  or  obeying  orders. 

39.  Nero  at  this  time  was  at  Antium,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  until  the  fire  approached  his  house,  which  he  had  built  to 
connect  the  palace  with  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  stopped  from  devouring  the  palace,  the  house,  and 
everything  around  it.  However,  to  relieve  the  people,  (Liven 
out  homeless  as  they  were,  he  threw  open  to  them  the  Campus 
Martius  and  the  public  buildings  of  Agrippa,  and  even  his  own 
gardens,  and  raised  temporary  structures  to  receive  the  destitute 
multitude.  Supphes  of  food  were  brought  up  from  Ostia  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  reduced  to  three 
sesterces*  a  peck.  These  acts,  though  popular,  produced  no 
effect,  since  a  rumour  had  gone  forth  everywhere  that,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  city  was  in  fiames,  the  emperor  appeared  on  a 
private  stage  and  sang  of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  comparing 
present  misfortunes  with  the  calamities  of  antiquity. 

40.  At  last,  after  five  days,  an  end  was  put  to  the  conflagra- 
tion at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline  hill,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
buildings  on  a  vast  space,  so  that  the  violence  of  the  fij^e  was 
met  by  clear  ground  and  an  open  sky.  But  before  people 
had  laid  aside  their  fears,  the  flames  returned,  with  no  less 
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fury  this  second  time,  and  especially  in  the  spacious  districts 
of  the  city.  Consequently,  though  there  was  less  loss  of  life,  the 
temples  of  the  gods,  and  the  porticoes  which  were  devoted  to 
enjoyment,  fell  in  a  yet  more  widespread  ruin.  And  to  this 
confl^ration  there  attached  the  greater  infamy  because  it  broke 
out  on  the  iEmilian  property  of  Tigellinus,  and  it  seemed  that 
Nero  was  aiming  at  the  glory  of  founding  a  new  city  and 
calling  it  by  his  name.  Rome,  indeed,  is  divided  into  fourteen 
districts,  four  of  which  remained  uninjured,  three  were  levelled 
to  the  ground,  while  in  the  other  seven  were  left  only  a  few 
shattered,  half-burnt  relics  of  houses. 

41.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  enter  into  a  computation  of  the  pri- 
vate mansions,  the  blocks  of  tenements,  and  of  the  temples,  which 
were  lost  Those  with  the  oldest  ceremonial,  as  that  dedicated 
by  Servius  Tullius  to  Luna,  the  great  altar  and  shrine  raised  by 
the  Arcadian  Evander  to  the  visibly  appearing  Hercules,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  the  Stayer,  which  was  vowed  by  Romulus, 
Numa's  roysd  palace,  and  the  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  with  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  Roman  people,  were  burnt.  So  too  were 
the  riches  acquired  by  our  many  victories,  various  beauties  of 
Greek  art,  then  again  the  ancient  and  genuine  historical  monu- 
ments of  men  of  genius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
splendour  of  the  restored  city,  old  men  will  remember  many 
things  which  could  not  be  replaced.  Some  persons  observed 
that  the  beginning  of  this  conflagration  was  on  the  19th  of  July, 
the  day  on  which  the  Senones  captured  and  flred  Rome.  Others 
have  pushed  a  curious  inquiry  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  interval 
between  these  two  conflagrations  into  equal  numbers  of  years, 
months,  and  days. 

42.  Nero  meanwhile  availed  himself  of  his  country's  desola- 
tion, and  erected  a  mansion  in  which  the  jewels  and  gold,  long 
familiar  objects,  quite  vulgarised  by  our  extravagance,  were  not 
so  marvellous  as  the  flelds  and  lakes,  with  woods  on  one  side  to 
resemble  a  wilderness,  and,  on  the  other,  open  spaces  and  ex- 
tensive views.  The  directors  and  contrivers  of  the  work  were 
Severus  and  Celer,  who  had  the  genius  and  the  audacity  to 
attempt  by  art  even  what  nature  had  refused,  and  to  fool  away 
an  emperor's  resources.  They  had  actually  undertaken  to  sink 
a  navigable  canal  from  the  lake  Avemus*  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Tiber  along  a  barren  shore  or  through  the  face  of  hills,  where 
one  meets  with  no  moisture  which  could  supply  water,  except 
the  Pomptine  marshes.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  broken  rock 
and  perfectly  dry.  Even  if  it  could  be  cut  through,  the  labour 
would  be  intolerable,  and  there  would  be  no  adequate  result 
Nero,  however,  with  his  love  of  the  impossible,  endeavoured  to 
dig  through  the  nearest  hills  to  Avemus,  and  there  still  remain 
the  traces  of  his  disappointed  hope. 

43.  Of  Rome  meanwhile,  so  much  as  was  left  unoccupied 
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by  his  mansion,  was  not  built  up,  as  it  had  been  after  its  burning 
by  the  Gauls,  without  any  regularity  or  in  any  fashion,  but  with 
rows  of  streets  according  to  measurement,  with  broad  thorough- 
fares, with  a  restriction  on  the  height  of  houses,  with  open 
spaces,  and  the  further  addition  of  colonnades,  as  a  protection  to 
the  frontage  of  the  blocks  of  tenements.  These  colonnades 
Nero  promised  to  erect  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  hand  over 
the  open  spaces,  when  cleared  of  the  ddbris,  to  the  ground  land- 
lords.  He  also  offered  rewards  proportioned  to  each  person's 
position  and  property,  and  prescribed  a  period  within  which 
they  were  to  obtain  them  on  the  completion  of  so  many  houses 
or  blocks  of  building.  He  fixed  on  the  marshes  of  Ostia  for  the 
reception  of  the  rubbish,  and  arranged  that  the  ships  which 
had  brought  up  com  by  the  Tiber,  should  sail  down  the  river 
with  cargoes  of  this  rubbish.  The  buildings  themselves,  to  a 
certain  height,  were  to  be  solidly  constructed,  without  wooden 
beams,  of  stone  from  Gabii  or  Alba,  that  material  being  imper- 
vious to  fire.  And  to  provide  that  the  water  which  individual 
license  had  illegally  appropriated,  might  flow  in  greater  abun- 
dance in  several  places  for  the  public  use,  officers  were  appointed, 
and  everyone  was  to  have  in  the  open  court  the  means  of 
stopping  a  fire.  Every  building,  too,  was  to  be  enclosed  by  its 
own  proper  wall,  not  by  one  common  to  others.  These  changes 
which  were  liked  for  their  utility,  also  added  beauty  to  the  new 
city.  Some,  however,  thought  that  its  old  arrangement  had 
been  more  conducive  to  health,  inasmuch  as  the  narrow  streets 
with  the  elevation  of  the  roofs  were  not  equally  penetrated  by 
the  sun's  heat,  while  now  the  open  space,  imsheltered  by  any 
shade,  was  scorched  by  a  fiercer  glow. 

44.  Such  indeed  were  the  precautions  of  human  wisdom. 
The  next  thing  was  to  seek  means  of  propitiating  the  gods,  and 
recourse  was  had  to  the  Sibylline  books,  by  the  direction  of 
which  prayers  were  offered  to  Vulcanus,  Ceres,  and  Proserpina. 
Juno,  too,  was  entreated  by  the  matrons,  first,  in  the  Capitol, 
then  on  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast,  whence  water  was  procured 
to  sprinkle  the  farle  and  image  of  the  goddess.  And  there  were 
sacred  banquets  and  nightly  vigils  celebrated  by  married  women. 
But  all  human  efforts,  ail  the  lavish  gifts  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
propitiations  of  the  gods,  did  not  banish  the  sinister  belief  that  the 
conflagration  was  the  result  of  an  order.  Consequently,  to  get  rid 
of  the  report,  Nero  fastened  the  guilt  and  inflicted  the  most  ex- 
quisite tortures  on  a  class  hated  for  their  abominations,  called 
Christians  by  the  populace.  Christus,  from  whom  the  name 
had  its  origin,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  during  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  at  the  hands  of  one  of  our  procurators,  Pontius  Pilatus, 
and  a  most  mischievous  superstition,  thus  checked  for  the  mo- 
ment, again  broke  out  not  only  in  Judaea,  the  first  source  of  the 
evil,  but  even  in  Rome,  where  all  things  hideous  and  shameful 
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from  every  part  of  the  world  find  their  centre  and  become 
popular.  Accordingly,  an  arrest  was  first  made  of  all  who 
pleaded  guilty  ;  then,  upon  their  information,  an  immense  mul- 
titude was  convicted,  not  so  much  of  the  crime  of  firing  the  city, 
as  of  hatred  against  mankind.  Mockery  of  every  sort  was  added 
to  their  deaths.  Covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  they  were 
torn  by  dogs  and  perished,  or  were  nailed  to  crosses,  or  were 
doomed  to  the  fiames  and  burnt,  to  serve  as  a  nightly  illumina- 
tion, when  daylight  had  expired. 

Nero  offered  his  gardens  for  the  spectacle,  and  was  exhibiting 
a  show  in  the  circus,  while  he  mingled  with  the  people  in  the 
dress  of  a  charioteer  or  stood  aloft  on  a  car.  Hence,  even  for 
criminals  who  deserved  extreme  and  exemplary  punishment, 
there  arose  a  feeling  of  compassion ;  for  it  was  not,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  public  good,  but  to  glut  one  man's  cruelty,  that  they  were 
being  destroyed. 

45.  Meanwhile  Italy  was  thoroughly  exhausted  by  contribu- 
tions of  money,  the  provinces  were  ruined,  as  also  the  allied 
nations  and  the  free  states,  as  they  were  called.  Even  the  gods 
fell  victims  to  this  plunder ;  for  the  temples  in  Rome  were 
despoiled  and  the  gold  carried  off,  which,  for  a  triumph  or  a 
vow,  the  Roman  people  in  every  age  had  consecrated  in  their 
prosperity  or  their  alarm.  Throughout  Asia  and  Achaia  not 
only  votive  gifts,  but  the  images  of  deities  were  seized,  Acratus 
and  Secundus  Carinas  having  been  sent  into  those  provinces. 
The  first  was  a  freedman  ready  for  any  wickedness  ;  the  latter, 
as  far  as  speech  went,  was  thoroughly  trained  in  Gredc  learn- 
ing, but  he  had  not  Imbued  his  heart  with  sound  principles. 
Seneca,  it  was  said,  to  avert  from  himself  the  obloquy  of  sacri- 
lege, begged  for  the  seclusion  of  a  remote  rural  retreat,  and, 
when  it  was  refused,  feigning  ill  health,  as  though  he  had  a 
nervous  ailment,  would  not  quit  his  chamber.  According  to 
some  writers,  poison  was  prepared  for  him  at  Nero's  command 
by  his  own  freedman,  whose  name  was  Cleonicus.  This  Seneca 
avoided  through  the  freedman's  disclosure,  or  his  own  apprehen- 
sion, while  he  used  to  support  life  on  the  very  simple  diet  of  wild 
fruits,  with  water  from  a  running  stream  when  thirst  prompted. 

46.  During  the  same  time  some  gladiators  in  the  town  of 
Praeneste,  who  attempted  to  break  loose,  were  put  down  by  a 
military  guard  stationed  on  the  spot  to  watch  them,  and  the 
people,  ever  desirous  and  yet  fearful  of  change,  began  at  once  to 
talk  of  Spartacus,  and  of  bygone  calamities.  Soon  afterwards, 
tidings  of  a  naval  disaster  was  received,  but  not  from  war,  for 
never  had  there  been  so  profound  a  peace.  Nero,  however,  had 
ordered  the  fleet  to  return  to  Campania  on  a  fixed  day,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  dangers  of  the  sea.  Consequently 
the  pilots,  in  spite  of  the  fury  of  the  waves,  started  from  Formiae, 
and  while  they  were  struggling  to  double  the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  they  were  dashecf  by  a  violent  south-west  wind  on  the 
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shores  of  Cumse,  and  lost,  in  all  directions,  a  number  of  their 
triremes  with  some  smaller  vessels. 

47.  At  the  close  of  the  year  people  talked  much  about 
prodigies,  presaging  impending  evils.  Never  were  lightning 
flashes  more  frequent,  and  a  comet  too  appeared,  for  which  Nero 
always  made  propitiation  with  noble  blood.  Human  and  other 
births  with  two  heads  were  exposed  to  public  view,  or  were 
discovered  in  those  sacrifices  in  which  it  is  usual  to  immolate 
victims  in  a  pregnant  condition.  And  in  the  district  of  Placentia. 
close  to  the  road,  a  calf  was  bom  with  its  head  attached  to  its 
leg.  Then  followed  an  explanation  of  the  diviners,  that  another 
head  was  preparing  for  the  world,  which  however  would  be 
neither  mighty  nor  hidden,  as  its  growth  had  been  checked  in 
the  womb,  and  it  had  been  bom  by  the  wayside. 

48.  Silius  Nerva  and  Atticus  Vestinus  then  entered  on  the 
consulship,  and  now  a  conspiracy  was  planned,  and  at  once 
became  formidable,  for  which  senators,  knights,  soldiers,  even 
wamen,  had  given  their  names  with  eager  rivalry,  out  of  hatred 
of  Nero  as  well  as  a  liking  for  Caius  Piso.  A  descendant  of  the 
Calpumian  house,  and  embracing  in  his  connections  through  his 
fathers  noble  rank  many  illustrious  families,  Piso  had  a  splendid 
reputation  with  the  people  from  his  virtue  or  semblance  of  virtue. 
His  eloquence  he  exercised  in  the  defence  of  fellow-citizens,  his 
generosity  towards  friends,  while  even  for  strangers  he  had  a 
courteous  address  and  demeanour.  He  had,  too,  the  fortuitous 
advantages  of  tall  stature  and  a  handsome  face.  But  solidity  of 
character  and  moderation  in  pleasure  were  wholly  alien  to  him. 
He  indulged  in  laxity,  in  display,  and  ^occasionally  in  excess. 
This  suited  the  taste  of  that  numerous  class  who,  when  the 
attractions  of  vice  are  so  powerful,  do  not  wish  for  strictness  or 
special  severity  on  the  throne.  • 

49.  The  origin  of  the  conspiracy  was  not  in  Piso's  personal 
ambition.  But  I  could  not  easily  narrate  who  first  planned  it, 
or  whose  prompting  inspired  a  scheme  into  which  so  many 
entered.  That  the  leading  spirits  were  Subrius  Flavus,  tribune 
of  a  praetorian  cohort,  and  Sulpicius  Asper,  a  centurion,  was 
proved  by  the  fearlessness  of  their  death.  Lucanus  Annacus, 
too,  and  Plautius  Lateranus,  imported  into  it  an  intensely  keen 
resentment.  Lucanus  had  the  stimulus  of  personal  motives, 
for  Nero  tried  to  disparage  the  fame  of  his  poems  and,  with  the 
foolish  vanity  of  a  rival,  had  forbidden  him  to  publish  them.  As 
for  Lateranus,-  a  consul-elect,  it  was  no  wrong,  but  love  of  the 
State  which  linked  him  with  the  others.  Flavius  Scaevinus  and 
Afranius  Quintianus,  on  the  other  hand,  both  of  senatorian  rank, 
contrary  to  what  was  expected  of  them,  undertook  the  begin- 
ning of  this  daring  crime.  Scaevinus,  indeed,  had  enfeebled  his 
mind  by  excess,  and  his  life,  accordingly,  was  one  of  sleepy 
languor.     Quintianus,  infamous  for  his  effeminate  vice,  had  been 
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satirised  by  Nero  in  a  lampoon,  and  was  bent  on  avenging  the 
insult. 

50.  So,  while  they  dropped  hints  among  themselves  or  among 
their  friends  about  the  emperor's  crimes,  the  approaching  end  of 
empire,  and  the  importance  of  choosing  some  one  to  rescue  the 
State  in  its  distress,  they  associated  with  them  Tullius  Senecio,Cer- 
varius  Proculus,  Vulcatius  Araricus,  Julius  Augurinus,  Munatius 
Gratus,  Antonius  Natalis,and  Marcius  Festus,  all  Roman  knights. 
Of  these,  Senecio,  one  of  those  who  was  specially  intimate  with 
Nero,  still  kept  up  a  show  of  friendship,  and  had  consequently 
to  struggle  with  all  the  more  dangers.  Natalis  shared  with  Piso 
all  his  secret  plans.  The  rest  built  their  hopes  on  revolution. 
Besides  Subrius  and  Sulpicius,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
they  invited  the  aid  of  military  strength,  of  Gavius  Silvanus 
and  Statins  Proximus,  tribunes  of  praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  two 
centurions,  Maximus  Scaurus  and  Venetus  Paulus.  But  their 
mainstay,  it  was  thought,  was  Faenius  Rufus,  the  commander  of 
the  guard,  a  man  of  esteemed  life  and  character,  to  whom 
Tigellinus  with  his  brutality  and  shamelessness  was  superior 
in  the  emperor's  regard.  He  harassed  him  with  calumnies, 
and  had  often  put  him  in  terror  by  hinting  that  he  had  been 
Agrippina's  paramour,  and  from  sorrow  at  her  loss  was  intent 
on  vengeance.  And  so,  when  the  conspirators  were  assured 
by  his  own  repeated  language  that  the  commander  of  the 
praetorian  guard  had  come  over  to  their  side,  they  once  more 
eagerly  discussed  the  time  and  place  of  the  fatal  deed.  It 
was  said  that  Subrius  Flavus  had  formed  a  sudden  resolution  to 
attack  Nero  when  singing  on  the  stage,  or  when  his  house  was 
in  flames  and  he  was  running  hither  and  thither,  unattended,  in 
the  darkness.  In  the  one  case  was  the  opportunity  of  solitude  ; 
in  the  other,  the  very  crowd  which  would  witness  so  glorious 
a  deed,  had  roused  a  singularly  noble  soul ;  it  was  only  the 
desire  of  escape,  that  foe  to  all  great  enterprises,  which  held  him 
back. 

51.  Meanwhile,  as  they  hesitated  in  prolonged  suspense 
between  hope  and  fear,  a  certain  Epicharis  (how  she  informed 
herself  is  uncertain,  as  she  had  never  before  had  a  thought  of  any- 
thing noble)  began  to  stir  and  upbraid  the  conspirators.  Wearied 
at  last  of  their  long  delay,  she  endeavoured,  when  staying  in 
Campania,  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet  at 
Misenum,  and  to  entangle  them  in  a  guilty  complicity.  She 
began  thus.  There  was  a  captain  in  the  fleet,  Volusius  Proculus, 
who  had  been  one  of  Nero's  instruments  in  his  mother's  murder, 
and  had  not,  as  he  thought,  been  promoted  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  his  crime.  Either,  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  the 
woman,  or  on  the  strength  of  a  recent  intimacy,  he  divulged  to 
her  his  services  to  Nero  and  their  barren  result  to  himself,  adding 
complaints,  and  his  determination  to  have  vengeance,  should  the 
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chance  arise.  He  thus  inspired  the  hope  that  he  could  be  per- 
suaded, and  could  secure  many  others.  No  small  help  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fleet,  and  there  would  be  numerous  opportunities,  as 
Nero  delighted  in  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  sea  off  Puteoli  and 
Misenum. 

Epicharis  accordingly  said  more,  and  began  the  history  of 
all  the  emperor's  crimes.  "  The  Senate,"  she  affirmed,  "  had  no 
"  power  left  it ;  yet  means  had  been  provided  whereby  he  might 
"  pay  the  penalty  of  having  destroyed  the  State.  Only  let  Proculus 
"  gird  himself  to  do  his  part  and  bring  over  to  their  side  his 
"  bravest  soldiers,  and  then  look  for  an  adequate  recompense." 
The  conspirators'  names,  however,  she  withheld.  Consequently 
the  information  of  Proculus  was  useless,  even  though  he  reported 
what  he  had  heard  to  Nero.  For  Epicharis  being  summoned 
and  confronted  with  the  informer  easily  silenced  him,  unsup- 
ported as  he  was  by  a  single  witness.  But  she  was  herself 
detained  in  custody,  for  Nero  suspected  that  even  what  was  not 
proved  to  be  true,  was  not  wholly  false. 

52.  The  conspirators,  however,  alarmed  by  the  fear  of  dis- 
closure, resolved  to  hurry  on  the  assassination  at  Baise,  in  Piso's 
villa,  whither  the  emperor,  charmed  by  its  loveliness,  often  went, 
and  where,  unguarded  and  without  the  cumbrous  grandeur  of  his 
rank,  he  would  enjoy  the  bath  and  the  banquet  But  Piso 
refused,  alleging  the  odium  of  an  act  which  would  stain  with  an 
emperor's  blood,  however  bad  he  might  be,  the  sanctity  of  the 
hospitable  board  and  the  deities  who  preside  over  it.  "  Better," 
he  said,  "  in  the  capital,  in  that  hateful  mansion  which  was  piled 
"  up  with  the  plunder  of  the  citizens,  or  in  public,  to  accomplish 
"  what  on  the  State's  behalf  they  had  undertaken." 

So  he  said  openly,  with  however  a  secret  apprehension  that 
Lucius  Silanus  might,  on  the  strength  of  his  distinguished  rank 
and  the  teachings  of  Caius  Cassius,  under  whom  he  had  been 
trained,  aspire  to  any  greatness  and  seize  on  empire,  which 
would  be  promptly  offered  him  by  all  who  had  no  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  and  who  would  pity  Nero  as  the  victim  of  a  crime. 
Many  thought  that  Piso  shunned  also  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Vestinus,  the  consul,  who  might,  he  feared,  rise  up  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  or,  by  choosing  another  emperor,  make  the  State  his 
own  gfift.  Vestinus,  indeed,  had  no  share  in  the  conspiracy, 
though  Nero  on  that  charge  gratified  an  old  resentment  against 
an  innocent  man. 

53.  At  last  they  decided  to  carry  out  their  design  on  that 
day  of  the  circus  games,  which  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  Ceres, 
as  the  emperor,  who  seldom  went  out,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house  or  gardens,  used  to  go  to  the  entertainments  of  the  circus, 
and  access  to  him  was  the  easier  from  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
spectacle.  They  had  so  arranged  the  order  of  the  plot,  that 
Lateranus  was  to  throw  himself  at  the  prince's  knees  in  earnest 
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entreaty,  apparently  craving  relief  for  his  private  necessities, 
and,  being  a  man  of  strong  nerve  and  huge  frame,  hurl  him  to 
the  ground  and  hold  him  down.  When  he  was  prostrate  and 
powerless,  the  tribunes  and  centurions  and  all  the  others  who 
had  sufficient  daring  were  to  rush  up  and  do  the  murder,  the 
first  blow  bein^  claimed  by  Scaevinus,  who  had  taken  a  dagger 
from  the  Temple  of  Safety,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
from  that  of  Fortune,  in  the  town  of  Ferentum,  and  used  to  wear 
the  weapon  as  though  dedicated  to  some  noble  deed.  Piso, 
meanwhile,  was  to  wait  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ceres,  whence  he 
was  to  be  summoned  by  Faenius,  the  commander  of  the  guard, 
and  by  the  others,  and  then  conveyed  into  the  camp,  accom- 
panied by  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius  Caesar,  with  a  view 
to  evoke  the  people's  enthusiasm.  So  it  is  related  by  Caius 
Pliny.  Handed  down  from  whatever  source,  I  had  no  intention 
of  suppressing  it,  however  absurd  it  may  seem,  either  that 
Antonia  should  have  lent  her  name  at  her  life's  peril  to  a  hope- 
less project,  or  that  Piso,  with  his  well-known  affection  for  his 
wife,  should  have  pledged  himself  to  another  marriage,  but 
for  the  fact  that  the  lust  of  dominion  inflames  the  heart  more 
than  any  other  passion. 

54.  It  was  however  wonderful  how  among  people  of  different 
class,  rank,  age,  sex,  among  rich  and  poor,  everything  was  kept 
in  secrecy  till  betrayal  began  from  the  house  of  Scaevinus.  The 
day  before  the  treacherous  attempt,  after  a  long  conversation  with 
Antonius  Natalis,  Scaevinus  returned  home,  sealed  his  will,  and, 
drawing  from  its  sheath  the  dagger  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
and  complaining  that  it  was  blunted  from  long  disuse,  he  ordered 
it  to  be  sharpened  on  a  stone  to  a  keen  and  bright  point.  This 
task  he  assigned  to  his  freedman  Milichus.  At  the  same  time 
he  sat  down  to  a  more  than  usually  sumptuous  banquet,  and 
gave  his  favourite  slaves  their  freedom,  and  money  to  others. 
He  was  himself  depressed,  and  evidently  in  profound  thought, 
though  he  affected  gaiety  in  desultory  conversation.  Last  of  all, 
he  directed  ligatures  for  wounds  and  the  means  of  stanching 
blood  to  be  prepared  by  the  same  Milichus,  who  either  knew  of 
the  conspiracy  and  was  faithful  up  to  this  point,  or  w^as  in  com- 
plete ignorance  and  then  first  caught  suspicions,  as  most  authors 
have  inferred  from  what  followed.  For  when  his  servile  imagi- 
nation dwelt  on  the  rewards  of  perfidy,  and  he  saw  before  him  at 
the  same  moment  boundless  wealth  and  power,  conscience  and 
care  for  his  patron's  life,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
freedom  he  had  received,  fled  from  him.  From  his  wife,  too,  he 
had  adopted  a  womanly  and  yet  baser  suggestion ;  for  she  even 
held  over  him  a  dreadful  thought,  that  many  had  been  present, 
both  freedmen  and  slaves,  who  had  seen  what  he  had  ;  that  one 
man's  silence  would  be  useless,  whereas  the  rewards  would  be 
for  him  alone  who  was  first  with  the  information. 
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55.  Accordingly  at  daybreak  Milichus  went  to  the  ServUian 
gardens,  and,  finding  the  doors  shut  against  him,  said  again  and 
again  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  important  and  alarming  news. 
Upon  this  he  was  conducted  by  the  gate-keepers  to  one  of 
Nero's  freedmen,  Epaphroditus,  and  by  him  to  Nero,  whom  he 
informed  of  the  urgent  danger,  of  the  formidable  Conspiracy,  and 
of  all  else  which  he  had  heard  or  inferred.  He  showed  him  too 
the  weapon  prepared  for  his  destruction,  and  bade  him  summon 
the  accused. 

Scaevinus  on  being  arrested  by  the  soldiers  began  his  defence 
with  the  reply  that  the  dagger  about  which  he  was  accused,  had 
of  old  been  regarded  With  a  religious  sentiment  by  his  ancestors, 
that  it  had  been  kept  in  his  chamber,  and  been  stolen  by  a  trick 
of  his  freedman.  He  had  often,  he  said,  signed  his  will  without 
heeding  the  observance  of  particular  days,  and  had  previously 
given  presents  of  money  as  well  as  freedom  to  some  of  his  slaves, 
only  on  this  occasion  he  gave  more  freely,  because,  as  his  means 
were  now  impoverished  and  his  creditors  were  pressing  him,  he 
distrusted  the  validity  of  his  wilL  Certainly  his  table  had 
always  been  profusely  furnished,  and  his  life  luxurious,  such 
as  rigid  censors  would  hardly  approve.  As  to  the  bandages 
for  wounds,  none  had  been  prepared  at  his  order,  but  as  all  the 
man's  other  charges  were  absurd,  he  added  an  accusation  in 
which  he  might  make  himself  alike  informer  and  witness. 

He  backed  up  his  words  by  an  air  of  resolution.  Turning  on 
his  accuser,  he  denounced  him  as  an  infamous  and  depraved 
wretch,  with  so  fearless  a  voice  and  look  that  the  information 
was  beginning  to  collapse,  when  Milichus  was  reminded  by  his 
wife  that  Antonius  Natalis  had  had  a  long  secret  conversation 
with  Scaevinus,  and  that  both  were  Piso's  intimate  friends. 

56.  Natalis  was  therefore  summoned,  and  they  were  sepa- 
rately asked  what  the  conversation  was,  and  what  was  its  subject 
Then  a  suspicion  arose  because  their  answers  did  not  agree,  and 
they  were  both  put  in  irons.  They  could  not  endure  the  sight 
and  the  threat  of  torture.  Natalis  however,  taking  the  initia- 
tive, knowing  as  he  did  more  of  the  whole  conspiracy,  and  being 
also  more  practised  in  accusing,  first  confessed  about  Piso,  next 
added  the  name  of  Annaeus  Seneca,  either  as  having  been  a  mes- 
senger between  him  and  Piso,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  Nero,  who 
hated  Seneca  and  sought  every  means  for  his  ruin.  Then  Scae- 
vinus too,  when  he  faiew  the  'disclosure  of  Natalis,  with  like 
pusillanimity,  or  under  the  impression  that  everything  was  now 
divulged,  and  that  there  could  be  no  advantage  in  silence, 
revealed  the  other  conspirators.  Of  these,  Lucanus,  Quintianus, 
and  Senecio  long  persisted  in  denial ;  after  a  time,  when  bribed 
by  the  promise  of  impunity,  anxious  to  excuse  their  reluctance, 
Lucanus  named  his  mother  Atilla,  Quintianus  and  Senecio, 
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their    chief   friends,  respectively,   Glitius   Gallus  and  Annius 
PoUio. 

57.  Nero,  meanwhile,  remembering  that  Epicharis  was  in 
custody  on  the  information  of  Volusius  Proculus,  and  assuming 
that  a  woman's  frame  must  be  unequal  to  the  agony,  ordered  her 
to  be  torn  on  the  rack.  But  neither  the  scourge  nor  fire,  nor  the 
fury  of  the  men  as  they  increased  the  torture  that  they  might 
not  be  a  woman's  scorn,  overcame  her  positive  denial  of  the 
charge.  Thus  the  first  day's  inquiry  was  futile.  On  the  mor- 
row, "as  she  was  being  dragged  back  on  a  chair  to  the  same 
torments  (for  with  her  limbs  all  dislocated  she  could  not  stand), 
she  tied  a  band,  which  she  had  stript  off  her  bosom,  in  a  sort 
of  noose  to  the  arched  back  of  the  chair,  put  her  neck  in  it, 
and  then  straining  with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body,  wrung 
out  of  her  frame  its  little  remaining  breath.  All  the  nobler  was 
the  example  set  by  a  freedwoman  at  such  a  crisis  in  screening 
strangers  and  those  whom  she  hardly  knew,  when  freebom  men, 
Roman  knights,  and  senators,  yet  unscathed  by  torture,  betrayed, 
every  one,  his  dearest  kinsfolk.  For  even  Lucanus  and  Senecio 
and  Quintianus  failed  not  to  reveal  their  accomplices  indis- 
criminately, and  Nero  was  more  and  more  alarmed,  though  he 
had  fenced  his  person  with  a  largely  augmented  guard. 

58.  Even  Rome  itself  he  put,  so  to  say,  under  custody, 
garrisoning  its  walls  with  companies  of  soldiers  and  occupying 
with  troops  the  coast  and  the  river-banks.  Incessantly  were  there 
flying  through  the  public  places,  through  private  houses,  country 
fields,  and  the  neighbouring  villages,  horse  and  foot  soldiers, 
mixed  with  Germans,  whom  the  emperor  trusted  as  being 
foreigners.  In  long  succession,  troops  of  prisoners  in  chains 
were  dragged  along  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  his  gardens. 
When  they  entered  to  plead  their  cause,  a  smile  of  joy  on  any  of 
the  conspirators,  a  casual  conversation,  a  sudden  meeting,  or  the 
fact  of  having  entered  a  banquet  or  a  public  show  in  company, 
was  construed  into  a  crime,  while  to  the  savage  questionings  of 
Nero  and  Tigellinus  were  added  the  violent  menaces  of  Faenius 
Rufus,  who  had  not  yet  been  named  by  the  informers,  but  who, 
to  get  the  credit  of  complete  ignorance,  frowned  fiercely  on  his 
accomplices.  When  Subius  Flavus  at  his  side  asked  him  by  a 
sign  whether  he  should  draw  his  sword  in  the  middle  of  the  trial 
and  perpetrate  the  fatal  deed,  Rufus  refiised,  and  checked  the 
man's  impulse  as  he  was  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword-hilt. 

59.  Some  there  were  who-,  as  soon  as  the  conspiracy  was 
betrayed,  urged  Piso,  while  Milichus'  story  was  being  heard,  and 
Scasvinus  was  hesitating,  to  go  to  the  camp  or  mount  the  Rostra 
and  test  the  feelings  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people.  "  If,"  said 
they,  "  your  accomplices  join  your  enterprise,  those  also  who  are 
**  yet  undecided,  will  follow,  and  great  will  be  the  fame  of  the 
''  movement  once  started,  and  this  in  any  new  scheme  is  all- 
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"  powerful.  Against  it  Nero  has  taken  no  precaution.  Even 
"  brave  men  are  dismayed  by  sudden  perils  ;  far  less  will  that 
"  stage-player,  with  Tigellinus  forsooth  and  his  concubines  in 
"his  train,  raise  arms  against  you.  Many  things  are  accom- 
"  plished  on  trial  which  cowards  think  arduous.  It  is  vain  to 
"  expect  secrecy  and  fidelity  from  the  varying  tempers  and  bodily 
"  constitutions  of  such  a  host  of  accomplices.  Torture  or 
"reward  can  overcome  everything.  Men  will  soon  come  to 
"  put  you  also  in  chains  and  inflict  on  ypu  an  ignominious  death. 
"  How  much  more  gloriously  will  you  die  while  you  chng  to  the 
"  State  and  invoke  aid  for  liberty.  Rather  let  the  soldiers  fail, 
"  the  people  be  traitors,  provided  that  you,  if  prematurely  robbed 
"  of  life,  justify  your  death  to  your  ancestors  and  descendants.'* 

Unmoved  by  these  considerations,  Piso  showed  himself  a  few 
moments  in  public,  then  sought  the  retirement  of  his  house, 
and  there  fortified  his  spirit  against  the  worst,  till  a  troop  of 
soldiers  arrived,  raw  recruits,  or  men  recently  enlisted,  whom 
Nero  had  selected,  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  veterans,  imbued, 
though  they  were,  with  a  liking  for  him.  Piso  expired  by  having 
the  veins  in  his  arms  severed.  His  will,  full  of  loathsome  flatteries 
of  Nero,  was  a  concession  to  his  love  of  his  wife,  a  base  woman, 
with  only  a  beautiful  person  to  recommend  her,  whom  he  had 
taken  away  from  her  husband,  one  of  his  friends.  Her  name 
was  Atria  Galla ;  that  of  her  former  husband,  Domitius  Silus. 
The  tame  spirit  of  the  man,  the  profligacy  of  the  woman,  blazoned 
Piso's  infamy. 

60.  In  quick  succession  Nero  added  the  murder  of  Plautius 
Lateranus,  consul-elect,  so  promptly  that  he  did  not  allow  him 
to  embrace  his  children  or  to  have  the  brief  choice  of  his  own 
death.  He  was  dragged  off  to  a  place  set  apart  for  the  execu- 
tion of  slaves,  and  butchered  by  the  hand  of  the  tribune  Statius, 
maintaining  a  resolute  silence,  and  not  reproaching  the  tribune 
with  complicity  in  the  plot. 

Then  followed  the  destruction  of  Annaeus  Seneca,  a  special  joy 
to  the  emperor,  not  because  he  had  convicted  him  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  anxious  to  accomplish  with  the  sword  what  poison 
had  failed  to  do.  It  was,  in  fact,  Natalis  alone  who  divulged 
Seneca's  name,  to  this  extent,  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Seneca 
when  ailing,  to  see  him  and  remonstrate  with  him  for  excluding 
Piso  from  his  presence,  when  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
kept  up  their  friendship  by  familiar  intercourse  ;  that  Seneca's 
reply  was  that  mutual  conversations  and  frequent  interviews  were 
to  the  advantage  of  neither,  but  still  that  his  own  life  depended 
Piso's  safety.      Gavius   Silvanus,  tribune  of   a  praetorian 
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cohort,  was  ordered  to  report  this  to  Seneca  and  to  ask  him 
whether  he  acknowledged  what  Natalis  said  and  his  own  answer. 
Either  by  chance  or  purposely  Seneca  had  returned  on  that  day 
from  Campania,  and  had  stopped  at  a  country-house  four  miles 
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from  Rome.  Thither  the  tribune  came  next  evening,  surrounded 
the  house  with  troops  of  soldiers,  and  then  made  known  the 
emperor's  message  to  Seneca  as  he  was  at  dinner  wit^  his  wife, 
Pompeia  Paulina,  and  two  friends. 

61.  Seneca  replied  that  Natalis  had  been  sent  to  him  and  had 
complained  to  him  in  Piso's  name  because  of  his  refusal  to  see 
Piso,  upon  which  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  failing 
health  and  the  desire  of  rest.  "He  had  no  reason,"  he  said,  for 
"  prefering  the  interest  of  any  private  citizen  to  his  own  safety, 
"  and  he  had  no  natural  aptitude  for  flattery.  No  one  knew 
"  this  better  than  Nero,  who  had  oftener  experienced  Seneca's 
"  freespokenness  than  his  servility."  When  the  tribune  reported 
this  answer  in  the  presence  of  Poppaea  and  Tigellinus,  the  em- 
peror's most  confidential  advisers  in  his  moments  of  rage,  he 
asked  whether  Seneca  was  meditating  suicide.  Upon  this  the 
tribune  asserted  that  he  saw  no  signs  of  fear,  and  perceived 
no  sadness  in  his  words  or  in  his  looks.  He  was  accord- 
ingly ordered  to  go  back  and  to  announce  sentence  of  death. 
Fabius  Rusticus  tells  us  that  he  did  not  return  the  way  he  came, 
but  went  out  of  his  course  to  Faenius,  the  commander  of  the 
guard,  and  having  explained  to  him  the  emperor's  orders,  and 
asked  whether  he  was  to  obey  them,  was  by  him  admonished  to 
carry  them  out,  for  a  fatal  spell  of  cowardice  was  on  them  all. 
For  this  very  Silvanus  was  one  of  the  conspirators,  and  he  was 
now  abetting  the  crimes  which  he  had  united  with  them  to 
avenge.  But  he  spared  himself  the  anguish  of  a  word  or  of  a 
look,  and  merely  sent  in  to  Seneca  one  of  his  centurions,  who  was 
to  announce  to  him  his  last  doom. 

62.  Seneca,  quite  unmoved,  asked  for  tablets  on  which  to 
inscribe  his  will,  and,  on  the  centurion's  refusal,  turned  to  his 
friends,  protesting  that  as  he  was  forbidden  to  requite  them,  he 
bequeathed  to  them  the  only,  but  stillthe  noblest  possession  yet 
remaining  to  him,  the  pattern  of  his  life,  which,  if  they  remem- 
bered, they  would  win  a  name  for  moral  worth  and  stedfast 
friendship.  At  the  same  time  he  called  them  back  from  their 
tears  to  manly  resolution,  now  with  friendly  talk,  and  now  with 
the  sterner  language  of  rebuke.  "  Where,"  he  asked  again  and 
again,  "are  your  maxims  of  philosophy,  or  the  preparation  of 
"  so  many  years'  study  against  evils  to  come  ?  Who  knew  not 
"  Nero's  cruelty  ?  After  a  mother's  and  a  brother's  murder, 
"  nothing  remains  but  to  add  the  destruction  of  a  guardian  and 
"  a  tutor." 

63.  Having  spoken  these  and  like  words,  meant,  so  to  say, 
for  all,  he  embraced  his  wife ;  then  softening  awhile  from  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  hour,  he  begged  and  implored  her  to 
spare  herself  the  burden  of  perpetual  sorrow,  and,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  a  life  virtuously  spent,  to  endure  a  husband's  loss  with 
honourable  consolations.     She  declared,  in  answer,  that  she  too 
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had  decided  to  die,  and  claimed  for  herself  the  blow  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Thereupon  Seneca,  not  to  thwart  her  noble  ambition, 
from  an  affection  too  which  would  not  leave  behind  him  for  in- 
sult one  whom  he  dearly  loved,  replied  :  "  I  have  shown  you  ways 
"  of  smoothing  life ;  you 'prefer  the  glory  of  dying.  I  will  not 
"grudge  you  such  a  noble  example.  Let  the  fortitude  of  so 
"  courageous  an  end  be  alike  in  both  of  us,  but  let  there  be  more 
"  in  your  decease  to  win  fame." 

Then  by  one  and  the  same  stroke  they  sundered  with  a 
dagger  the  arteries  of  their  arms.  Seneca,  as  his  aged  frame, 
attenuated  by  frugal  diet,  allowed  the  blood  to  escape  but  slowly, 
severed  also  the  veins  of  his  legs  and  knees.  Worn  out  by  cruel 
anguish,  afraid  too  that  his  sufferings  might  break  his  wife's 
spirit,  and  that,  as  he  looked  on  her  tortures,  he  might  himself 
sink  into  irresolution,  he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  another 
chamber.  Even  at  the  last  moment  his  eloquence  failed  him 
not  ;  he  summoned  his  secretaries,  and  dictated  much  to  them 
which,  as  it  has  been  pubhshed  for  all  readers  in  his  own  words, 
I  forbear  to  paraphrase. 

64.  Nero  meanwhile,  having  no  personal  hatred  against 
Paulina  and  not  wishing  to  heighten  the  odium  of  his  cruelty, 
forbade  her  death.  At  the  soldiers'  prompting,  her  slaves  and 
freedmen  bound  up  her  arms,  and  stanched  the  bleeding,  whether 
with  her  knowledge  is  doubtful.  For  as  the  vulgar  are  ever 
ready  to  think  the  worst,  there  were  persons  who  believed  that, 
as  long  as  she  dreaded  Nero's  relentlessness,  she  sought  the 
glory  of  sharing  her  husband's  death,  but  that  after  a  time, 
when  a  more  soothing  prospect  presented  itself,  she  yielded  to 
the  charms  of  life.  To  this  she  added  a  few  subsequent  years, 
with  a  most  praiseworthy  remembrance  of  her  husband,  and 
with  a  countenance  and  frame  white  to  a  degree  of  pallor  which 
denoted  a  loss  of  much  vital  energy. 

Seneca  meantime,  as  the  tedious  process  of  death  still  lin- 
gered on,  begged  Statius  Annaeus,  whom  he  had  long  esteemed 
for  his  faithful  friendship  and  medical  skill,  to  produce  a  poison 
with  which  he  had  some  time  before  provided  himself,  the  same 
drug  which  extinguished  the  life  of  dibse  who  were  condenmed 
by  a  public  sentence  of  the  people  of  Athens.  It  was  brought 
to  him  and  he  drank  it  in  vain,  chilled  as  he  was  throughout  his 
lipibs,  and  his  frame  closed  against  the  efficacy  of  the  poison. 
At  last  he  entered  a  pool  of  heated  water,  from  which  he 
sprinkled  the  nearest  of  his  slaves,  adding  the  exclamation,  **  I 
*•  offer  this  liquid  as  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer."  He  was 
then  carried  into  a  bath,  with  the  steam  of  which  he  was  suffo- 
cated, and  he  was  burnt  without  any  of  the  usual  funeral  rites. 
So  he  had  directed  in  a  codicil  of  his  will,  when  even  in  the 
height  of  his  wealth  and  power  he  was  thinking  of  his  life's  close. 

65.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Sabrius   Flavus  had  held  a 
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secret  consultation  with  the  centurions,  and  had  planned,  not 
without  Seneca's  knowledge,  that  when  Nero  had  been  slain  by 
Piso's  instrumentality,  Piso  also  was  to  be  murdered,  and  the 
empire  handed  over  to  Seneca,  as  a  man  singled  out  for  his 
splendid  virtues  by  all  persons  of  integrity.  Even  a  saying  of 
Flavus  was  popularly  current,  "  that  it  mattered  not  as  to  the 
"disgrace  if  a  harp-player  were  removed  and  a  tragic  actor 
"  succeeded  him."  For  as  Nero  used  to  sing  to  the  harp,  so 
did  Piso  in  the  dress  of  a  tragedian. 

66.  The  soldiers'  part  too  in  the  conspiracy  no  longer 
escaped  discovery,  some  in  their  rage  becoming  informers  to 
betray  Faenius  Rufus,  whom  they  could  not  endure  to  be  both  an 
accomplice  and  a  judge.  Accordingly  Scaevinus,  in  answer  to  his 
browbeating  and  menaces,  said  with  a  smile  that  no  one  knew 
more  than  he  did,  and  actually  urged  him  to  show  gratitude  to 
so  good  a  prince.  Faenius  could  not  meet  this  with  either  speech 
or  silence.  Halting  in  his  words  and  visibly  terror-stricken, 
while  the  rest,  especially  Cervarius  Proculus,  a  Roman  knight, 
did  their  utmost  to  convict  him,  he  was,  at  the  emperor's  bid- 
ding, seized  and  bound  by  Cassius,  a  soldier,  who  because  of  hi? 
well-known  strength  of  limb  was  in  attendance. 

67.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  information  of  the  same  men 
proved  fatal  to  Subrius  Flavus.  At  first  he  grounded  his  de- 
fence on  his  moral  contrast  to  the  others,  implying  that  an 
armed  soldier,  like  himself,  would  never  have  shared  such  an 
attempt  with  unarmed  and  effeminate  associates.  Then,  when 
he  was  pressed,  he  embraced  the  glory  of  a  full  confession. 
Questioned  by  Nero  as  to  the  motives  which  had  led  him  on  to 
forget  his  oath  of  allegiance,  "  I  hated  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  yet 
"  not  a  soldier  was  more  loyal  to  you  while  you  deserved  to  be 
"  loved.  I  began  to  hate  you  when  you  became  the  murderer  of 
"  your  mother  and  your  wife,  a  charioteer,  an  actor,  and  an  incen- 
"  diary."  I  have  given  the  man's  very  words,  because  they 
were  not,  like  those  of  Seneca,  generally  published,  though  the 
rough  and  vigorous  sentiments  of  a  soldier  ought  to  be  no  less 
known. 

Throughout  the  conspiracy  nothing,  it  was  certain,  fell  with 
more  terror  on  the  ears  of  Nero,  who  was  as  unused  to  be  told 
of  the  crimes  he  perpetrated  as  he  was  eager  in  their  perpetra- 
tion. The  punishment  of  Flavus  was  intrusted  to  Veianius 
Niger,  a  tribune.  At  his  direction,  a  pit  was  dug  in  a  neigh- 
bouring field.  Flavus,  on  seeing  it,  censured  it  as  too  shallow 
and  confined,  saying  to  the  soldiers  around  him,  "  Even  this  is 
"not  according  to  military  rule."  When  bidden  to  offer  his 
neck  resolutely,  "  I  wish,"  said  he,  "  that  your  stroke  may  be  as 
resolute."  The  tribune  trembled  greatly,  and  having  only  just 
severed  his  head  at  two  blows,  vaunted  his  brutality  to  Nero, 
saying  that  he  had  slain  him  with  a  blow  and  a  hall 
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68.  Sulpicius  Asper,  a  centurion,  exhibited  the  next  example 
of  fortitude.  To  Nero's  question  why  he  had  conspired  to  murder 
him,  he  briefly  replied  that  he  could  not  have  rendered  a  better 
service  to  his  infamous  career.  He  then  underwent  the  pre- 
scribed penalty.  Nor  did  the  remaining  centurions  forget  their 
courage  in  suffering  their  punishment.  But  Faenius  Rufus  had 
not  equal  spirit ;  he  even  put  his  laments  into  his  will. 

Nero  waited  in  the  hope  that  Vestinus  also,  the  consul,  whom 
he  thought  an  impetuous  and  deeply  disaffected  man,  would  be 
involved  in  the  charge.  None  however  of  the  conspirators  had 
shared  their  counsels  with  him,  some  from  old  feuds  against  him, 
most  because  they  considered  him  a  reckless  and  dangerous 
associate.  Nero's  hatred  of  him  had  had  its  origin  in  intimate 
companionship,  Vestinus  seeing  through  and  despising  the 
emperor's  cowardice,  while  Nero  feared  the  high  spirit  of  his 
friend,  who  often  bantered  him  with  that  rough  humour  which, 
when  it  draws  largely  on  facts,  leaves  a  bitter  memory  behind  iL 
There  was  too  a  recent  aggravation  in  the  circumstance  of 
Vestinus  having  married  Statilia  Messalina,  without  being  igno- 
rant that  the  emperor  was  one  of  her  paramours. 

69.  As  neither  crime  nor  accuser  appeared,  Nero,  being  thus 
unable  to  assume  the  semblance  of  a  judge,  had  recourse  to  the 
sheer  might  of  despotism,  and  despatched  Gerellanus,  a  tribune, 
with  a  cohort  of  soldiers,  and  with  orders  to  forestall  the  designs 
of  the  consul,  to  seize  what  he  might  call  his  fortress,  and  crush 
his  train  of  chosen  youths.  For  Vestinus  had  a  house  towering 
over  the  Forum,  and  a  host  of  handsome  slaves  of  the  same  age. 
On  that  day  he  had  performed  all  his  duties  as  consul,  and  was 
entertaining  some  guests,  fearless  of  danger,  or  perhaps  by  way 
of  hiding  his  fears,  when  the  soldiers  entered  and  announced  to 
him  the  tribune's  summons.  He  rose  without  a  moment^s  delay, 
and  every  preparation  was  at  once  made.  He  shut  himself  into 
his  chamber  ;  a  physician  was  at  his  side ;  his  veins  were  opened; 
with  life  still  strong  in  him,  he  was  carried  into  a  bath,  and 
plunged  into  warm  water,  without  uttering  a  word  of  pity  for 
himself.  Meanwhile  the  guards  surrounded  those  who  had  sat 
at  his  table,  and  it  was  only  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  that  they 
were  dismissed,  when  Nero,  having  pictured  to  himself  and 
laughed  over  their  terror  at  the  expectation  of  a  fatal  end  to 
their  banquet,  said  that  they  had  suffered  enough  punishment 
for  the  consul's  entertainment. 

70.  Next  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  Marcus  Annseus 
Lucanus.  As  the  blood  flowed  freely  from  him,  and  he  felt  a  • 
chill  creeping  through  his  feet  and  hands,  and  the  life  gradually 
ebbing  from  his  extremities,  though  the  heart  was  still  warm 
and  he  retained  his  mental  power,  Lucanus  recalled  some  poetry 
he  had  composed  in  which  he  had  told  the  story  of  a  wounded 
soldier  dying  a  similar  kind  of  death,  and  he  recited  the  very 
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lines.  These  were  his  last  words.  After  him,  Senecio,  Quin- 
tianus,  and  Scaevinus  perished,  not  in  the  manner  expected  from 
the  past  effeminacy  of  their  life,  and  then  the  remaining  con- 
spirators, without  deed  or  word  deserving  record. 

71.  Rome  all  this  time  was  thronged  with  funerals, 
the  Capitol  with  sacrificial  victims.  One  after  another,  on  the 
destruction  of  a  brother,  a  kinsman,  or  a  friend,  would  return 
thanks  to  the  gods,  deck  his  house  with  laurels,  prostrate  himself 
at  the  knees  of  the  emperor,  and  weary  his  hand  with  kisses. 
He,  in  the  belief  that  this  was  rejoicing,  rewarded  with  impunity 
the  prompt  informations  of  Antonius  Natalis  and  Cervarius 
Proculus.  Milichus  was  enriched  with  gifts  and  assumed  in  its 
Greek  equivalent  the  name  of  Saviour.  Of  the  tribunes,  Gavius 
Silvanus,  though  acquitted,  perished  by  his  own  hand ;  .Statius 
Proximus  threw  away  the  benefit  of  the  pardon  he  had  accepted 
from  the  emperor  by  the  folly  of  his  end.  Cornelius  Martialis, 
Flavius  Nepos,  Statius  Domitius  were  then  deprived  of  the 
tribuneship,  on  the  ground,  not  of  actually  hating  the  emperor, 
but  of  having  the  credit  of  it.  Novius  Priscus,  as  Seneca's 
friend,  Glitius  Gallus,  and  Annius  Pollio,  as  men  disgraced 
rather  than  convicted,  escaped  with  sentences  of  banishment. 
Priscus  and  Gallus  were  accompanied  respectively  by  their 
wives,  Artoria  Flaccilla  and  Egiiatia  Maximilla.  The  latter 
possessed  at  first  a  great  fortune,  still  unimpaired,  and  was  sub- 
sequently deprived  of  it,  both  which  circumstances  enhanced 
her  fame. 

Rufius  Crispinus  too  was  banished,  on  the  opportune  pre- 
text of  the  conspiracy,  but  he  was  in  fact  hated  by  Nero,  be- 
cause he  had  oiice  been  Poppaea's  husband.  It  was  the  splendour 
of  their  name  which  drove  Verg^nius  Flavus  and  Musonius 
Rufus  into  exile.  Verginius  encouraged  the  studies  of  our  youth 
by  his  eloquence  ;  Bufus  by  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  Cluvi- 
dienus  Quietus,  Julius  Agrippa,  Blitius  Catulinus,  Petronius 
Priscus,  Julius  Altinus,  mere  rank  and  file,  so  to  say,  had  islands 
in  the  -/fegean  Sea  assigned  to  them.  Caedicia,  the  wife  of  Scae- 
vinus, and  Caesonius  Maximus  were  forbidden  to  live  in  Italy, 
their  penalty  being  the  only  proof  they  had  of  having  been 
accused.  Atilla,  the  mother  of  Annaeus  Lucanus,  without  either 
acquittal  or  punishment,  was  simply  ignored. 

72.  All  this  having  been  completed,  Nero  assembled 
the  troops  and  distributed  two  thousand  sesterces*  to  every 
common  soldier,  with  an  addition  of  as  much  com  without 
payment,  as  they  had  previously  the  use  of  at  the  market  price. 
Then,  as  if  he  was  going  to  describe  successes  in  war,  he 
summoned  the  Senate,  and  awarded  triumphal  honours  to 
Petronius  Turpilianus,  an  ex-consul,  to  Cocceius  Nerva,  praetor- 
elect,  and  to  Tigellinus,  commander  of  the  praetorians.  Tigel- 
linus  and  Nerva  he  so  distinguished  as  to  place  busts  of  them  in 
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the  palace  in  addition  to  triumphal  statues  in  the  Forum.  He 
granted  a  consul's  decorations  to  Nymphidius,  on  whose  origin, 
as  he  now  appears  for  the  first  time,  I  will  briefly  touch.  For 
he  too  will  be  a  part  of  Rome's  calamities. 

The  son  of  a  freedwoman,  who  had  prostituted  a  handsome 
person  among  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  emperors,  he  gave 
out  that  he  was  the  offspring  of  Caius  Caesar,  for  he  happened 
to  be  of  tall  stature  and  to  have  a  fierce  look,  or  possibly  Caius 
Caesar,  who  liked  even  harlots,  had  also  amused  himself  with  the 
man's  mother. 

73.  Nero  meanwhile  summoned  the  Senate,  addressed  them 
in  a  speech,  and  further  added  a  proclamation  to  the  people, 
with  the  evidence  which  had  been  entered  on  records,  and  the 
confessions  of  the  condemned.  He  was  indeed  perpetually 
under  the  lash  of  popular  talk,  which  said  tliat  he  had  de- 
stroyed men  perfectly  innocent  out  of  jealousy  or  fear.  How- 
ever, that  a  conspiracy  was  begun,  matured,  and  conclusively 
proved  was  not  doubted  at  the  time  by  those  who  took  pains 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  is  admitted  by  those  who  after  Nero's 
death  returned  to  the  capital.  When  every  one  in  the  Senate, 
those  especially  who  had  most  cause  to  mourn,  abased  himself 
in  flattery,  Salienus  Clemens  denounced  Junius  Gallio,  who  was 
terror-stricken  at  his  brother  Seneca's  death  and  was  pleading 
for  his  life.  He  called  him  an  enemy  and  traitor  to  the  State, 
till  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senators  deterred  him  from  per- 
verting public  miseries  into  an  occasion  for  a  personal  resent- 
ment, and  thus  importing  fresh  bitterness  into  what  by  the 
prince's  clemency  had  been  hushed  up  or  forgotten. 

74.  Then  oflerings  and  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  were 
decreed,  with  special  honours  to  the  Sun,  who  has  an  ancient 
temple  in  the  circus  where  the  crime  was  planned,  as  having 
revealed  by  his  power  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.  The 
games  too  of  Ceres  in  the  circus  were  to  be  celebrated  with 
more  horse-races,  and  the  month  of  April  was  to  be  called  after 
the  name  of  Nero.  A  temple  also  was  to  be  erected  to  Safety, 
on  the  spot  whence  Scaevinus  had  taken  his  dagger.  The  em- 
peror himself  dedicated  the  weapon  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitol, 
and  inscribed  on  it,  "  To  Jupiter  the  Avenger."  This  passed 
without  notice  at  the  moment,  but  after  the  war  of  Julius  Vindex 
it  was  construed  as  an  omen  and  presage  of  impending  ven- 
geance. I  find  in  the  registers  of  the  Senate  that  Cerialis 
Anicius,  consul-elect,  proposed  a  motion  that  a  temple  should 
as  soon  as  possible  be  built  at  the  public  expense  to  the  Divine 
Nero.  He  implied  indeed  by  Ais  proposal  that  the  prince  had 
transcended  all  mortal  grandeur  and  deserved  the  adoration  of 
mankind.  Some  however  interpreted  it  as  an  omen  of  his 
death,  seeing  that  divine  honours  are  not  paid  to  an  emperor  till 
he  has  ceased  to  live  among  men. 
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I.  Fortune  soon  afterwards  made  a  dupe  of  Nero  through  his 
own  credulity  and  the  promises  of  Caesellius  Bassus,  a  Cartha- 
ginian by  birth  and  a  man  of  a  crazed  imagination,  who  wrested 
a  vision  seen  in  the  slumber  of  night  into  a  confident  expectation. 
He  sailed  to  Rome,  and  having  purchased  admission  to  the  em- 
peror, he  explained  how  he  had  discovered  on  his  land  a  cave  of 
immense  depth,  which  contained  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  not  in 
the  form  of  coin,  but  in  the  shapeless  and  ponderous  masses  of 
ancient  days.  In  fact,  he  said,  ingots  of  great  weight  lay  there, 
with  bars  standing  near  them  in  another  part  of  the  cave,  a 
treasure  hidden  for  so  many  ages  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
present.  Phoenician  Dido,  as  he  sought  to  show  by  inference, 
after  fleeing  from  Tyre  and  founding  Carthage,  had  concealed 
these  riches  in  the  fear  that  a  new  people  might  be  demoralised 
by  a  superabundance  of  money,  or  that  the  Numidian  kings, 
already  for  other  reasons  hostile,  might  by  lust  of  gold  be  pro- 
voked to  war. 

2.  Nero  upon  this,  without  sufficiently  examining  the 
credibility  of  the  author  of  the  story,  or  of  the  matter  itself,  or 
sending  persons  through  whom  he  might  ascertain  whether  the 
intelligence  was  true,  himself  actually  encouraged  the  report  and 
despatched  men  to  bring  the  spoil,  as  if  it  were  already  acquired. 
They  had  triremes  assigned  them  and  crews  specially  selected  to 
promote  speed.  Nothing  else  at  the  time  was  the  subject  of  the 
credulous  gossip  of  the  people,  and  of  the  very  different  conversa- 
tion of  thinking  persons.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  quinquennial 
games  were  being  celebrated  for  the  second  time,  and  the  orators 
took  from  this  same  incident  their  chief  materials  for  eulogies  on 
the  emperor.  "  Not  only,"  they  said,  "were  there  the  usual  harvests, 
"and  the  gold  of  the  mine  with  its  alloy,  but  the  earth  now 
**  teemed  with  a  new  abundance,  and  wealth  was  thrust  on  them 
"  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods.''    These  and  other  servile  flatteries 
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they  invented,  with  consummate  eloquence  and   equal  syco- 
phancy, confidently  counting  on  the  facility  of  his  belief. 

3.  Extravagance  meanwhile  increased,  on  the  strength  of  a 
chimerical  hope,  and  ancient  wealth  was  wasted,  as  apparently 
the  emperor  had  lighted  on  treasures  he  might  squander  for  many 
a  year.  He  even  gave  away  profusely  from  this  source,  and  the 
expectation  of  riches  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the 
State.  Bassus  indeed  dug  up  his  land  and  extensive  plains  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  he  persisted  that  this  or  that  was  the  place 
of  the  promised  cave,  and  was  followed  not  only  by  our  soldiers 
but  by  the  rustic  population  who  were  engaged  to  execute  the 
work,  till  at  last  he  threw  off  his  infatuation,  and  expressing 
wonder  that  his  dreams  had  never  before  been  false,  and  that 
now  for  the  first  time  he  had  been  deluded,  he  escaped  disgrace 
and  danger  by  a  voluntary  death.  Some  have  said  that  he  was 
imprisoned  and  soon  released,  his  property  having  been  taken 
from  him  as  a  substitute  for  the  royal  treasure. 

4.  Meanwhile  the  Senate,  as  they  were  now  on  the  eve  of  the 
quinquennial  contest,  wishing  to  avert  scandal,  offered  the 
emperor  the  "victory  in  song,"  and  added  the  "crown  of 
eloquence,''  that  thus  a  veil  might  be  thrown  over  a  shamefiil 
exposure  on  the  stage.  Nero,  however,  repeatedly  declared  that 
he  wanted  neither  favour  nor  the  Senate's  influence,  as  he  was 
a  match  for  his  rivals,  and  was  certain,  in  the  conscientious 
opinion  of  the  judges,  to  win  the  honour  by  merit.  First,  he 
recited  a  poem  on  the  stage ;  then,  at  the  importunate  request 
of  the  rabble  that  he  would  make  public  property  of  all  his 
accomplishments  (these  were  their  words),  he  entered  the  theatre, 
and  conformed  to  all  the  laws  of  harp-playing,  not  sitting 
down  when  tired,  nor  wiping  off  the  perspiration  with  anything 
but  the  garment  he  wore,  or  letting  himself  be  seen  to  spit  or 
clear  his  nostrils.  Last  of  all,  on  bended  knee  he  saluted  the 
assembly  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  and  awaited  the  verdict  of 
the  judges  with  pretended  anxiety.  And  then  the  city-populace, 
who  were  wont  to  encourage  every  gesture  even  of  actors,  made 
the  place  ring  with  measured  strains  of  elaborate  applause.  One 
would  have  thought  they  were  rejoicing,  and  perhaps  they  did 
rejoice,  in  their  indifference  to  the  public  disgrace. 

5 .  All,  however,  who  were  present  from  remote  towns,  and  still 
retained  the  Italy  of  strict  morals  and  primitive  ways ;  all  too  who 
had  come  on  embassies  or  on  private  business  from  distant  pro- 
vinces, where  they  had  been  unused  to  such  wantonness,  were 
unable  to  endure  the  spectacle  or  sustain  the  degrading  fatigue, 
which  wearied  their  unpractised  hands,  while  they  disturbed  those 
who  knew  their  part,  and  were  often  struck  by  soldiers,  stationed 
in  the  seats,  to  see  that  not  a  moment  of  time  passed  with  less 
vigorous  applause  or  in  the  silence  of  indifference.  It  was  a 
known  fact  that  several  knights,  in  struggling  through  the  nam)w 
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approaches  and  the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  were  trampled 
to  death,  and  that  others  while  keeping  their  seats  day  and 
night  were  seized  with  some  fatal  malady.  For  it  was  a  still 
worse  danger  to  be  absent  from  the  show,  as  many  openly  and 
many  more  secretly  made  it  their  business  to  scrutinize  names  and 
faces,  and  to  note  the  delight  or  the  disgust  of  the  company. 
Hence  came  cruel  severities,  immediately  exercised  on  the  humble, 
and  resentments,  concealed  for  the  moment,  but  subsequently 
paid  off,  towards  men  of  distinction.  There  was  a  story  that 
Vespasian  was  insulted  by  Phoebus,  a  freedman,  for  closing  his 
eyes  in  a  doze,  and  that  having  with  difficulty  been  screened 
by  the  intercessions  of  the  well  disposed,  he  escaped  imminent 
destruction  through  his  grander  destiny. 

6.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  games  Poppaea  died  from  a 
casual  outburst  of  rage  in  her  husband,  who  felled  her  with  a 
kick  when  she  was  pregnant.  That  there  was  poison  I  cannot 
believe,  though  some  writers  so  relate,  from  hatred  rather  than 
from  belief,  for  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  children,  and  wholly 
swayed  by  love  of  his  wife.  Her  body  was  not  consumed  by 
fire  according  to  Roman  usage,  but  after  the  custom  of  foreign 
princes  was  filled  with  fragrant  spices  and  embalmed,  and  then 
consigned  to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Julii.  She  had,  however,  a 
pubhc  funeral,  and  Nero  himself  from  the  rostra  eulogized  her 
beauty,  her  lot  in  having  been  the  mother  of  a  deified  child,  and 
fortune's  other  gifts,  as  though  they  were  virtues. 

7.  To  the  death  of  Poppaea,  which,  though  a  public  grief, 
was  a  delight  to  those  who  recalling  the  past  thought  of  her 
shamelessness  and  cruelty,  Nero  added  fresh  and  greater  odium 
by  forbidding  Caius  Cassius  to  attend  the  funeral.  This  was  the 
first  token  of  mischief.  Nor  was  it  long  delayed.  Silanus  was 
coupled  with  Cassius,  no  crime  being  alleged,  but  that  Cassius 
was  eminent  for  his  ancestral  wealth  and  dignity  of  character, 
Silanus  for  the  nobility  of  his  birth  and  the  quiet  demeanour  of 
his  youth.  The  emperor  accordingly  sent  the  Senate  a  speech  in 
which  he  argued  that  both  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  State, 
and  made  it  a  reproach  against  Cassius  that  among  his  ancestors' 
busts  he  had  specially  revered  that  of  Caius  Cassius,  which  bore 
the  inscription  "  To  the  Party-Leader."  In  fact,  he  had  thereby 
sought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  civil  war  ismd  revolt  from  the  House 
of  &e  Caesars.  And  that  he  might  not  merely  avail  himself  of 
the  memory  of  a  hated  name  to  stir  up  strife,  he  had  associated 
with  him  Lucius  Silanus,  a  youth  of  noble  birth  and  reckless 
spirit,  to  whom  he  might  point  as  an  instrument  of  revolution. 

8.  Nero  next  denounced  Silanus  himself  in  the  same  terms 
as  he  had  his  uncle  Torquatus,  implying  that  he  was  already 
arranging  the  details  of  imperial  business,  and  setting  freedmen 
to  manage  his  accounts,  papers,  and  correspondence,  imputations 
utterly  groundless  and  false.     Silanus,  in  truth,  was  intensely 
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apprehensive,  and  had  been  frightened  into  caution  by  his 
uncle's  destruction.  Nero  then  procured  persons,  under  the 
name  of  informers,  to  invent  against  Lepida,  the  wife  of  Cassius 
and  aunt  of  Silanus,  a  charge  of  incest  with  her  brother's  son, 
and  of  some  ghastly  religious  ceremonial.  Volcatius  Tullinus, 
and  Marcellus  Cornelius,  senators,  and  Fabatus,  a  Roman 
knight,  were  drawn  in  as  accomplices.  By  an  appeal  to  the 
emperor  these  men  eluded  an  impending  doom  and  subsequently, 
as  being  too  insignificant,  escaped  from  Nero,  who  was  busy 
with  crimes  on  a  far  greater  scale. 

9.  The  Senate  was  then  consulted  and  sentences  of  exile  were 
passed  on  Cassius  and  Silanus.  As  to  Lepida,  the  emperor  was 
to  decide.  Cassius  was  transported  to  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
and  he  was  quietly  left  to  old  age.  Silanus  was  removed  tu 
Ostia,  whence,  it  was  pretended,  he  was  to  be  conveyed  to 
Naxos.  He  was  afterwards  confined  in  a  town  of  Apulia  named 
Barium.^  There,  as  he  was  wisely  enduring  a  most  undeserved 
calamity,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  centurion  sent  to  slay 
him.  When  the  man  advised  him  to  sever  his  veins,  he  replied 
that,  though  he  had  resolved  in  his  heart  to  die,  he  would  not 
let  a  cutthroat  have  the  glory  of  the  service.  The  centurion 
seeing  that,  unarmed  as  he  was,  he  was  very  powerful,  and  more 
like  an  enraged  than  a  frightened  man,  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
overpower  him.  And  Silanus  failed  not  to  resist  and  to  strike 
blows,  as  well  as  he  could  with  his  bare  hands,  till  he  was  cut  dovn 
by  the  centurion,  as  thoiigh  in  battle,  with  wounds  in  his  breast. 

10.  With  equal  courage  Lucius  Vetus,  his  mother-in-law 
Sextia,  and  his  daughter  PoUutia  submitted  to  death.  They  were 
hated  by  the  emperor  because  they  seemed  a  living  reoroach 
to  him  for  the  murder  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  ^on-in-law  of  Lucius 
Vetus.  But  the  first  opportunity  of  unmasking  his  savage  wrath 
was  furnished  by  Fortunatus,  a  freedman,  who  having  embcziled 
his  patron's  property,  deserted  him  to  become  his  accuser.  He 
had  as  his  accomplice  Claudius  Demianos,  whom  Vetus,  when 
proconsul  of  Asia,  had  imprisoned  for  his  gross  misdeeds,  and 
whom  Nero  now  released  as  a  recompense  for  the  accusation. 

When  the  accused  knew  this  and  saw  that  he  and  his 
freedman  were  pitted  against  each  other  on  an  equal  footing,  be 
retired  to  his  estate  at  Formiae.  There  he  was  put  under  the 
secret  surveillance  of  soldiers.  With  him  was  his  daughter, 
who,  to  sa^  nothing  of  the  now  imminent  peril,  had  all 
the  fury  of*^  a  long  grief  ever  since  she  had  seen  the 
murderers  of  her  husband  Plautus.  She  had  clasped  his 
bleeding  neck,  and  still  kept  by  her  the  blood-stained  apparel, 
clinging  in  her  widowhood  to  perpetual  sorrow,  and  using  only 
such  nourishment  as  might  suffice  to  avert  starvation.  Then  at 
her  father's  bidding  she  went  to  Neapolis.*  And  as  she  was 
forbidden  to  approach  Nero,  she  would  haunt  his  doors  and 
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implore  him  to  hear  an  innocent  man,  and  not  surrender  to  a 
freedman  one  who  had  once  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship, 
now  pleading  with  the  cries  of  a  woman,  now  again  forgetting 
her  sex  and  lifting  up  her  voice  in  a  tone  of  menace,  till  the  emperor 
showed  himself  unmoved  alike  by  entreaty  and  reproac^ 

1 1.  She  therefore  told  her  father  by  messageCthanlhe)cast 
hope  aside  and  yielded  to  necessity.     He  was  at  the  same  time 
informed  that  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Senate  and  a  dreadful 
sentence  were  hanging  over  him.     Some  there  were  who  advised 
him  to  name  the  emperor  as  his  chief  heir,  and  so  secure  the 
remainder  for  his  grandchildren.    But  he  spumed  the  notion, 
and  unwilling  to  disgrace  a  life  which  had  clung  to  freedom  by  a 
final  act  of  servility,  he  bestowed  on  his  slaves  all  his  ready 
money,  and  ordered  each  to  convey  away  for  himself  whatever 
he  could  carry,  leaving  only  three  couches  for  the  last  scene. 
Then  in    the  same   chamber,  with   the  same  weapon,   they 
sundered  their  veins,  and  speedily  hurried  into  a  bath,  covered 
each,  as  delicacy  required,  with  a  single  garment,  the  father 
gazing  intently  on  his  daughter,  the  grandmother  on  her  grand- 
child, she  again  on  both,  while  with  rival  earnestness  they 
prayed  that  the  ebbing  life  might  have  a  quick  departure,  each 
wishing  to  leave  a  relative  still  surviving,  but  just  on  the  verge 
of  death.  Fortune  preserved  the  due  order ;  the  oldest  died  first, 
then  the  others  according  to  priority  of  age.    They  were  prose- 
cuted after  their  burial,  and  the  sentence  was  that  "  they  should 
be   punished  in  ancient  fashion."    Nero  interposed  his  veto, 
allowing  them  to  die  without  his  intbrference.    Such  were  the 
mockeries  added  to  murders  already  perpetrated. 

12.  Publius  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight,  was  outlawed  for 
having  been  intimate  with  Faenius  Rufus  and  somewhat 
acquainted  with  Vetus.  To  the  freedman  who  was  the  ac- 
cuser, was  given,  as  a  reward  for  his  service,  a  seat  in  the 
theatre  among  the  tribune's  officers.  The  month  too  follow- 
ing April,  or  Neroneus,  was  changed  from  Maius  into  the 
name  of  Qaudius,  and  Junius  into  that  of  Germanicus,  Cor- 
nelius Orfitus,  the  proposer  of  the  motion,  publicly  declaring 
that  the  month  Junius  had  been  passed  over  because  the  exe- 
cution of  the  two  Torquati  for  their  crimes  had  now  rendered 
its  name  inauspicious. 

13.  A  year  of  shame  and  of  so  many  evil  deeds  heaven 
also  marked  by  storms  and  pestilence.  Campania  was  devas- 
tated by  a  hurricane,  which  destroyed  everywhere  country- 
houses,  plantations  and  crops,  and  carried  its  fury  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome,  where  a  terrible  plague  was  sweeping 
away  all  classes  of  human  beings  without  any  such  de- 
rangement of  the  atmosphere  as  to  be  visibly  apparent.  Yet 
the  houses  were  filled  with  lifeless  forms  and  the  streets  with 
funerals.     Neither  age  nor  sex  was  exempt  from  peril.    Slaves 
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and  the  free-bom  populace  alike  were  suddenly  cut  off,  amid 
the  wailings  of  wives  and  children,  who  were  often  consumed 
on  the  very  funeral  pile  of  their  friends  by  whom  they  had 
been  sitting  and  shedding  tears.  Knights  and  senators  perished 
indiscijiiinately,  and  yet  their  deaths  were  less  deplored  because 
they  seemed  to  forestal  the  emperor's  cruelty  by  an  ordinary 
death.  That  same  year  levies  of  troops  were  held  in  Narbon 
Gaul,  Africa  and  Asia,  to  fill  up  the  legions  of  lUyricum,  all 
soldiers  in  which,  worn  out  by  age  or  ill-health,  were  receiving 
their  discharge.  Lugdunum*  was  consoled  by  the  prince  for  a 
ruinous  disaster  by  a  gih  of  four  millions  sesterces,t  so  that 
what  was  lost  to  the  city  might  be  replaced.  Its  people  had 
previously  offered  this  same  amount  for  the  distresses  of 
Rome. 

14.  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Suetonius  and  Lucius  Tele- 
sinus,  Antistius  Sosianus,  who,  as  I  have  stated,  had  been 
punished  with  exile  for  repeated  satires  on  Nero,  having  heard 
that  there  was  such  honour  for  informers  and  that  the  emperor 
was  so  partial  to  bloodshed,  being  himself  too  of  a  restless 
temper  and  quick  to  seize  opportunities,  made  a  friend  of  a 
man  in  like  condition  with  himself,  one  Pammenes,  an  exile  in 
the  same  place,  noted  for  his  skill  as  an  astrologer,  and  conse- 
quently bound  to  many  in  close  intimacy.  He  thought  there 
must  be  a  meaning  in  the  frequent  messages  and  the 
consultations,  and  he  learnt  at  the  same  time  that  an  annual 
payment  was  furnished  him  by  Publius  Anteius.  He  knew 
too  that  Anteius  was  hated  by  Nero  for  his  love  of  Agrip- 
pina,  and  that  his  wealth  was  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  pro- 
voke cupidity,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  many.  Accordingly  he  intercepted  a  letter  from  Anteius, 
and  having  also  stolen  some  notes  about  the  day  of  his  nativity 
and  his  future  career,  which  were  hidden  away  among  Pam- 
menes' secret  papers,  and  having  further  discovered  some  re- 
marks on  the  birth  and  life  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  he  wrote  to 
the  emperor  that  he  would  communicate  important  news  which 
would  contribute  to  his  safety,  if  he  could  but  obtain  a  brief 
reprieve  of  his  exile.  Anteius  and  Ostorius  were,  he  hinted, 
grasping  at  empire  and  prying  into  the  destinies  of  themsehres 
and  of  the  prince.  Some  swift  galleys  were  then  despatched 
and  Sosianus  speedily  arrived.  On  the  disclosure  of  his  infor- 
mation, Anteius  and  Ostorius  were  classed  with  condemned 
criminals  rather  than  with  men  on  their  trial,  so  completely,  in- 
deed, that  no  one  would  attest  the  will  of  Anteius,  till  Tigellinus 
interposed  to  sanction  it.  Anteius  had  been  previously  advised 
by  him  not  to  delay  this  final  document.  Then  he  drank 
poison,  but  disgusted  at  its  slowness,  he  hastened  death  by 
severing  his  veins. 

1 5.  Ostorius  was  living  at  the  time  on  a  remote  estate  on  the 
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Ligurian  frontier.  Thither  a  centurion  was  despatched  to 
hurry  on  his  destruction.  There  was  a  motive  for  promptitude 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  Ostorius,  with  his  great  military 
fame  and  the  civic  crown  he  had  won  in  Britain,  possessed, 
too,  as  he  was  of  huge  bodily  strength  and  skill  in  arms,  had 
made  Nero,  who  was  always  timid  and  now  more  frightened 
than  ever  by  the  lately  discovered  conspiracy,  fearful  of  a 
sudden  attack.  So  the  centurion,  having  barred  every  exit 
from  the  house,  disclosed  the  emperor's  orders  to  Ostorius. 
That  fortitude  which  he  had  often  shown  in  fighting  the  enemy 
Ostorius  now  turned  against  himself.  And  as  his  veins,  though 
severed,  allowed  but  a  scanty  flow  of  blood,  he  used  the  help 
of  a  slave,  simply  to  hold  up  a  dagger  firmly,  and  then  pressing 
the  man's  hand  towards  him,  he  met  the  point  with  his  throat. 

16.  Even  if  I  had  to  relate  foreign  wars  and  deaths  en- 
countered in  the  service  of  the  State  with  such  a  monotony  of 
disaster,  I  should  myself  have  been  overcome  by  disgust,  while 
I  should  look  for  weariness  in  my  readers,  sickened  as  they 
would  be  by  the  melancholy  and  continuous  destruction  of  our 
citizens,. however  glorious  to  themselves.  But  now  a  servile 
submissiveness  and  so  much  wanton  bloodshed  at  home  fatigue 
the  mind  and  paralyze  it  with  grief.  The  only  indulgence  I  would 
ask  from  those  who  will  acquaint  themselves  with  these  horrors 
is  that  I  be  not  thought  to  hate  men  who  perished  so  tamely. 
Such  was  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  the  Roman  State  that 
one  may  not  pass  over  it  with  a  single  mention,  as  one  might 
the  defeat  of  armies  and  the  capture  of  cities.  Let  us.  grant 
this  privilege  to  the  posterity  of  illustrious  men,  that  just  as  in 
their  funer^  obsequies  such  men  are  not  conibimded  in  a  common 
burial,  so  in  the  record  of  their  end  they  may  receive  and  retain 
a  special  memor;^* 

17.  Within  a  few  days,  in  quick  succession,  Annacus  Mela, 
Cerialis  Anicius,  Rufius  Crispinus,  and  Petronius  fell,  Mela  and 
Crispinus  being  Roman  knights  with  senatorian  rank.  The 
latter  had  once  commanded  the  praetorians  and  had  been  re- 
wsuded  with  the  decorations  of  the  consulate.  He  bad  lately  been 
banished  to  Sardinia  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  on  receiving 
a  message  that  he  was  doomed  to  die  had  destroyed  himself 
Mela,  son  of  the  same  parents  as  Gallio  and  Seneca,  had  re- 
frained from  seeking  promotion  out  of  a  perverse  vanity  which 
wished  to  raise  a  Roman  knight  to  an  equality  with  ex-consuls. 
He  also  thought  that  there  was  a  shorter  road  to  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  through  offices  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  emperor's  private  business.  He  had  too  in  his  son  Annacus 
Lucanus  a  powerful  aid  in  rising  to  distinction.  After  the 
death  of  Lucanus,  he  rigorously  called  in  the  debts  due  to  his 
estate,  and  thereby  provoked  an  accuser  in  the  person  of  Fabius 
Romanus,  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of  Lucanus.     A  story 
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was  invented  that  the  father  and  son  shared  between  tnem  a 
knowledge  of  the  conspiracy,  and  a  letter  was  forged  in 
Lucanus's  name.  This  Nero  examined,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  Mela,  whose  wealth  he  ravenously  desired.  Mela 
meanwhile,  adopting  the  easiest  mode  of  death  then  in  fashion, 
opened  his  veins,  after  adding  a  codicil  to  his  will  bequeathing 
an  immense  amount  to  Tigellinus  and  his  son-in-law,  Cossu- 
tianus  Capito,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder.  In  this  codicil 
he  is  also  said  to  have  written,  by  way  of  remonstrance  against 
the  injustice  of  his  death,  that  he  died  without  any  cause 
for  punishment,  while  Rufius  Crispinus  and  Anicius  Cerialis 
still  enjoyed  life,  though  bitter  foes  to  the  prince.  It  was 
thought  that  he  had  invented  this  about  Crispinus,  because  the 
man  had  been  already  murdered ;  about  CeriaJis,  with  the  object 
of  procuring  his  murder.  Soon  afterwards  Cerialis  laid  violent 
hands  on  himself,  and  received  less  pity  than  the  others,  because 
men  remembered  that  he  had  betrayed  a  conspiracy  to  Caius 
Caesar. 

1 8.  With  regard  to  Caius  Petronius,  I  ought  to  dwell  a 
little  on  his  antecedents.  His  days  he  passed  in  sleep,  his 
nights  in  the  business  and  pleasures  of  life.  Indolence  had 
raised  him  to  fame,  as  energy  raises  others,  and  he  was 
reckoned  not  a  debauchee  and  spendthrift,  like  most  of  those 
who  squander  their  substance,  but  a  man  of  refined  luxury. 
And  indeed  his  talk  and  his  doings,  the  freer  they  were  and  the 
more  show  of  carelessness  they  exhibited,  were  the  better  liked, 
for  their  look  of  a  natural  simplicity.  Yet  as  proconsul  of 
Bithynia  and  soon  afterwards  as  consul,  he  showed  himself  a 
man  of  vigour  and  equal  to  business.  Then  falling  back  into 
vice  or  affecting  vice,  he  was  chosen  by  Nero  to  be  one  of  his 
few  intimate  associates,  as  a  critic  in  matters  of  taste,  while  the 
emperor  thought  nothing  charming  or  elegant  in  luxury  unless 
Petronius  had  expressed  to  him  his  approval  of  it.  Hence 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  Tigellinus,  who  looked  on  him  as  a  rival 
and  even  his  superior  in  the  science  of  pleasure.  And  so  he 
worked  on  the  prince's  cruelty,  which  dominated  every  other 
passion,  charging  Petronius  with  having  been  the  friend  of 
Scaevinus,  bribing  a  slave  to  become  informer,  robbing  him  of 
the  means  of  defence,  and  hurrying  into  prison  the  greater  part 
of  his  domestics. 

19.  It  happened  at  the  time  that  the  emperor  was  on  his 
way  to  Campania  and  that  Petronius,  after  going  as  far  as  Cumae, 
was  there  detained.  He  bore  no  longer  the  suspense  of  fear  or 
of  hope.  Yet  he  did  not  fling  awaiy  life  with  precipitate  haste, 
but  having  made  an  incision  in  his  veins  and  then,  according  to 
his  -humour,  bound  them  up,  he  again  opened  them,  while  he 
conversed  with  his  friends,  not  in  a  serious  strain  or  on  topics 
that  might  win  for  him  the  glory  of  courage.    And  he  listened 
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to  them  as  they  repeated,  not  thoughts  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  or  on  the  theories  of  philosophers,  but  light  poetry  and 
playful  verses.  To  some  of  his  slaves  he  gave  liberal  presents, 
a  Hogging  to  others.  He  dined,  indulged  himself  in  sleep, 
that  death,  though  forced  on  him,  might  have  a  natural  appear- 
ance. Even  in  his  will  he  did  not,  as  did  many  in  their  last 
moments,  flatter  Nero  or  Tigellinus  or  any  other  of  the  men  in 
power.  On  the  contrary,  he  described  fully  the  prince's  shame- 
ful excesses,  with  the  names  of  his  male  and  female  companions 
and  their  novelties  in  debauchery,  and  sent  the  account  under 
seal  to  Nero.  Then  he  broke  his  signet-ring,  that  it  might  not 
be  subsequently  available  for  imperilling  others. 

20.  When  Nero  was  in  doubt  how  the  ingenious  varieties  of 
his  nightly  revels  became  notorious,  Silia  came  into  his  mind,  who, 
as  a  senator's  wife,  was  a  conspicuous  person,  and  who  had  been 
his  chosen  associate  in  all  his  profligacy  and  was  very  intimate 
with  Petronius.  She  was  banished  for  not  having,  as  was  sus- 
pected, kept  secret  what  she  had  seen  and  endured,  a  sacrifice 
to  his  personal  resentment.  Minucius  Thermus,  an  ex-praetor, 
he  surrendered  to  the  hate  of  Tigellinus,  because  a  freedman  of 
Thermus  had  brought  criminal  charges  against  Tigellinus,  such 
that  the  man  had  to  atone  for  them  himself  by  the  torture  of 
the  rack,  his  patron  by  an  undeserved  death. 

21.  Nero  after  having  butchered  so  many  illustrious  men, 
at  last  aspired  to  extirpate  virtue  itself  by  murdering  Thrasea 
Paetus  and  Barea  Soranus.  Both  men  he  had  hated  of  old, 
Thrasea  on  additional  grounds,  because  he  had  walked  out  of  the 
Senate  when  Agrippina's  case  was  under  discussion,  as  I  have 
already  related,  and  had  not  given  the  Juvenile  games  any 
conspicuous  encouragement.  Nero's  displeasure  at  this  was  the 
deeper,  since  this  same  Thrasea  had  sung  in  a  tragedian's  dress 
at  Patavium,*  his  birth-place,  in  some  games  instituted  by  the 
Trojan  Antenor.  On  the  day,  too,  on  which  the  praetor 
Antistius  was  being  sentenced  to  death  for  libels  on  Nero,  Thra- 
sea proposed  and  carried  a  more  merciful  decision.  Again, 
when  divine  honours  were  decreed  to  Poppsea,  he  was  purposely 
absent  and  did  not  attend  her  funeraL  All  this  Capito  Cossu- 
tianus  would  not  allow  to  be  forgotten.  He  had  a  heart  eager 
for  the  worst  wickedness,  and  he  also  bore  ill-will  to  Thrasea, 
the  weight  of  whose  influence  had  crushed  him,  while  envoys 
from  Cilicia,  supported  by  Thrasea's  advocacy,  were  accusing 
him  of  extortion. 

22.  He  alleged,  too,  against  him  the  following  charges  : — 
"Thrasea,"  he  said,  "at  the  beginning  of  the  year  always 
**  avoided  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  ;  he  was  not  present  at 
"  the  recital  of  the  public  prayers,  though  he  had  been  promoted 
"  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Fifteen ;  he  had  never  offered  a 
"  sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the  prince  or  for  his  heavenly  voice. 
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"  Though  formerly  he  had  been  assiduous  and  unwearied  in 
"  showing  himself  a  supporter  or  an  opponent  even  of  the  most 
"  ordinary  motions  of  senators,  he  had  not  entered  the  Senate- 
"  house  for  three  years,  and  very  lately,  when  all  were  rushing 
"  thither  with  rival  eagerness  to  put  down  Silanus  and  Vetus,  he 
"  had  attended  by  preference  to  the  private  business  of  his  clients. 
"  This  was  political  schism,  and,  should  many  dare  to  do  the 
'*  like,  it  was  actual  war." 

Capito  further  added,  "  The  country  in  its  eagerness  for  dis- 
"  cord  is  now  talking  of  you,  Nero,  and  of  Thrasea.,  as  it  talked 
"once  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Marcus  Cato.  Thrasea  has  his 
"  followers  or  rather  his  satellites,  who  copy,  not  indeed  as  yet 
"  the  audacious  tone  of  his  sentiments,  but  only  his  manners 
"  and  his  looks,  a  sour  and  gloomy  set,  bent  on  making  your 
"  mirthfulness  a  reproach  to  you.  He  is  the  only  man  who 
"  cares  not  for  your  safety,  honours  not  your  accomplishments. 
"  The  prince's  prosperity  he  despises.  Can  it  be  that  he  is  not 
"  satisfied  with  your  sorrows  and  griefs  ?  It  shows  the  same 
"  spirit  not  to  believe  in  Poppaea's  divinity  as  to  refuse  to  swear 
"  obedience  to  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Augustus  and  the  Divine 
"Julius.  He  contemns  religious  rites;  he  annuls  laws.  The 
"  daily  records  of  the  Roman  people  are  read  attentively  in  the 
"  provinces  and  the  armies  that  they  may  know  what  Thrasea 
"  has  not  done. 

"  Either  let  us  go  over  to  his  system,  if  it  is  better  than  ours, 
"  or  let  those  who  desire  change  have  their  leader  and  adviser 
"taken  from  them.  That  sect  of  his  gave  birth  to  the 
"  Tuberones  and  Favonii,  names  hateful  even  to  tlie  old  re- 
"  public.  They  make  a  show  of  freedom,  to  overturn  the 
"  empire ;  should  they  destroy  it,  they  will  attack  freedom  itself. 
"In  vain  have  you  banished  Cassius,  if  you  are  going  to  allow 
"  rivals  of  the  Bruti  to  multiply  and  flourish.  Finally,  write 
"nothing  yourself  about  Thrasea;  leave  the  Senate  to  decide 
"  for  us."  Nero  further  stimulated  the  eager  wrath  of  Cossu- 
tianus,  and  associated  with  him  the  pungent  eloquence  of 
Marcellus  Eprius. 

23.  As  for  the  impeachment  of  Barea  Soranus,  Ostorius 
Sabinus,  a  Roman  knight,  had  already  claimed  it  for  himself 
It  arose  out  of  his  proconsulate  of  Asia,  where  he  increased  the 
prince's  animosity  by  his  uprightness  and  diligence,  as  well  as 
by  having  bestowed  pains  on  opening  the  port  of  Ephesus  and 
passed  over  without  punishment  the  violence  of  the  citizens  of 
Pergamos  in  their  efforts  to  hinder  Acratus,  one  of  the  emperor's 
freedmen,  from  carrying  off  statues  and  pictures.  But  the  crime 
imputed  to  him  was  friendship  with  Plautus  and  intrigues  to 
lure  the  province  into  thoughts  of  revolt.  The  time  chosen  for 
the  fatal  sentence  was  that  at  which  Tiridates  was  on  his  way 
to  receive  the  sovereignty  of  Armenia,  so  that  crime  at  home 
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might  be  partially  veiled  amid  rimiours  on  foreign  affairs,  or 
that  Nero  might  display  his  imperial  grandeur  by  the  murder  of 
illustrious  men,  as  though  it  were  a  kingly  exploit. 

24.  Accordingly  when  all  Rome  rushed  out  to  welcome  the 
emperor  and  see  Ae  king,  Thrasea,  though  forbidden  to  appear, 
did  not  let  his  spirit  be  cast  down,  but  wrote  a  note  to  Nero,  in 
which  he  demanded  to  know  the  charge's  against  him,  and  as- 
serted that  he  would  clear  himself,  if  he  were  informed  of  the 
crimes  alleged  and  had  an  opportunity  of  refuting  them.  This 
note  Nero  received  with  eagerness,  in  the  hope  that  Thrasea  in 
dismay  had  written  something  to  enhance  the  emperor's  glory 
and  to  tarnish  his  own  honour.  When  it  turned  out  otherwise, 
and  he  himself,  on  the  contrary,  dreaded  the  glance  and 
the  defiant  independence  of  the  guiltless  man,  he  ordered  the 
Senate  to  be  summoned. 

25.  Thrasea  then  consulted  his  most  intimate  friends 
whether  he  should  attempt  or  spurn  defence.  Conflicting  ad- 
vice was  offered.  Those  who  thought  it  best  for  him  to  enter 
the  Senate-house  said  that  they  counted  confidently  on  his 
courage,  and  were  sure  that  he  would  say  nothing  but  what 
would  heighten  his  renown.  "  It  was  for  the  feeble  and  timid  to 
"  invest  their  last  moments  with  secrecy.  Let  the  people  behold 
"  a  man  who  could  meet  death.  Let  the  Senate  hear  words, 
"  almost  of  divine  inspiration,  more  than  human.  It  was 
"  possible  that  the  very  miracle  might  impress  even  a  Nero.  But 
"  should  he  persist  in  his  cruelty,  posterity  would  at  least  dis- 
"  tinguish  between  the  memory  of  an  honourable  death  and  the 
"  cowardice  of  those  who  perished  in  silence." 

26.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  thought  that  he  ought 
to  wait  at  home,  though  their  opinion  of  him  was  the  same, 
hinted  that  mockeries  and  insults  were  in  store  for  him.  "  Spare 
"  your  ears,"  they  said,  "  taunts  and  revilings.  Not  only  are 
"  Cossutianus  and  Eprius  eagerly  bent  on  crime ;  there  are 
"  numbers  more,  daring  enough,  perchance,  to  raise  the  hand  of 
"  violence  in  their  brutality.  Even  good  men  through  fear  do 
"  the  like.  Better  save  the  Senate  which  you  have  adorned  to 
"  the  last  the  infamy  of  such  an  outrage,  and  leave  it  a  matter 
"  of  doubt  what  the  senators  would  have  decided,  had  they  seen 
"  Thrasea  on  his  triaL  It  is  with  a  vain  hope  we  are  aiming  to 
"  touch  Nero  with  shame  for  his  abominations,  and  we  have  far 
"  more  cause  to  fear  that  he  will  vent  his  fury  on  your  wife, 
"your  household,  on  all  others  dear  to  you.  And  therefore, 
"  while  you  are  yet  stainless  and  undisgraced,  seek  to  close  life 
"  with  the  glory  of  those  in  whose  track  and  pursuits  you  have 
"  passed  it." 

Present  at  this  dehberation  was  Rusticus  Arulenus,  an  en- 
thusiastic youth,  who,  in  his  ardour  for  renown,  offered;  as  he 
was  tribune  of  the  people,  to  protest  against  the  sentence  of 
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the  Senate.  Thrasea  checked  his  impetuous  temper,  not  wish- 
ing him  to  attempt  what  would  be  as  futile,  and  useless  to  the 
accused,  as  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  protester.  "  My  days,"  he 
said,  "  are  ended,  and  I  must  not  now  abandon  a  scheme  of  life 
**  in  which  for  so  many  years  I  have  persevered.  You  are  at  the 
"  beginning  of  a  career  of  office,  and  your  future  is  yet  dear. 
"  Weigh  thoroughly  with  yourself  beforehand,  at  such  a  crisis 
"  as  this,  the  path  of  political  life  on  which  you  enter."  He 
then  reserved  for  his  own  consideration  the  question  whether  it 
became  him  to  enter  the  Senate. 

27.  Next  day,  however,  two  praetorian  cohorts  under  arms 
occupied  the  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix.  A  group  of  ordinary 
citizens  with  swords  which  they  did  not  concesd,  had  blocked  the 
approach  to  the  Senate.  Through  the  squares  and  colonnades 
were  scattered  bodies  of  soldiers,  amid  whose  looks  of  menace 
the  senators  entered  their  house.  A  speech  from  the  emperor 
was  read  by  his  quaestor.  Without  addressing  any  one  by  name, 
he  censured  the  senators  for  neglecting  their  public  duties,  and 
drawing  by  their  example  the  Roman  knights  into  idleness. 
"  For  what  wonder  is  it,"  he  asked,  "  that  men  do  not  come 
"  from  remote  provinces  when  many,  after  obtaining  the  con- 
"  sulate  or  some  sacred  office,  give  all  their  thoughts  by  choice 
"  to  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  ?"  He  e  was,  so  to  say,  a  weapon 
for  the  accusers,  on  which  they  fastened. 

28.  Cossutianus  made  a  beginning,  and  then  Marcellus  in 
more  violent  tones  exclaimed  that  the  whole  commonwealth 
was  at  stake.  "  It  is,"  he  said,  "  the  stubbornness  of  inferiors 
"  which  lessens  the  clemency  of  our  ruler.  We  senators  have 
"  hitherto  been  too  lenient  in  allowing  him  to  be  mocked  with 
"  impunity  by  Thrasea  throwing  off  allegiance,  by  his  son-in- 
"  law  Helvidius  Priscus  indulging  similar  frenzies,  by  Paconius 
"Agrippinus,  the  inheritor  of  his  father's  hatred  towards  em- 
"  perors,  and  by  Curtius  Montanus,  the  habitual  composer  of 
"  abominable  verses.  I  miss  the  presence  of  an  ex- consul  in 
"  the  Senate,  of  a  priest  when  we  offer  our  vows,  of  a  citizen 
"  when  we  swear  obedience,  unless  indeed,  in  defiance  of  the 
"  manners  and  rites  of  our  ancestors,  Thrasea  has  openly 
"  assumed  the  part  of  a  traitor  and  an  enemy.  In  a  word,  let 
"  the  man,  wont  to  act  the  senator  and  to  screen  those  who  dis- 
"  parage  the  prince,  come  among  us  ;  let  him  propose  any  re- 
"  form  or  change  he  may  desire.  We  shall  more  readily  endure 
"  his  censure  of  details  than  we  can  now  bear  the  silence  by 
"  which  he  condemns  everything.  Is  it  the  peace  throughout 
"  the  world  or  victories  won  without  loss  to  our  armies  which 
"  vex  him  ?  A  man  who  grieves  at  the  country's  prosperity,  who 
"  treats  our  public  places,  theatres  and  temples  as  if  they  were 
"  a  desert,  and  who  is  ever  threatening  us  with  exile,  let  us  not 
"enable  such  an  one  to  gratify  his  perverse  vanity.     To  him 
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"the  decrees  of  this  house,  the  offices  of  State,  the  city  of 
"  Rome  seem  as  nothing.  Let  him  sever  his  life  from  a  country 
"  all  love  for  which  he  has  long  lost  and  the  very  sight  of  which 
"  he  has  now  put  from  him." 

29.  While  Marcellus,  with  the  savage  and  menacing  look 
he  usually  wore,  spoke  these  and  like  words  with  rising  fury  in 
his  voice,  countenance,  and  eye,  that  familiar  grief  to  which 
a  thick  succession  of  perils  had  habituated  the  Senate  gave 
way  to  a  new  and  profounder  panic,  as  they  saw  the  soldiers' 
hands  on  their  weapons.  At  the  same  moment  the  venerable 
form  of  Thrasea  rose  before  their  imagination,  and  some  there 
were  who  pitied  Helvidius  too,  doomed  as  he  was  to  suffer  for 
an  innocent  alliance.  "What  again,"  they  asked,  "was  the 
"  charge  against  Agrippinus  except  his  father's  sad  fate,  since  he 
"  too,  though  guiltless  as  his  son,  fell  beneath  the  cruelty  of 
"  Tiberius  ?  As  for  Montanus,  a  youth  without  a  blemish,  author 
"  of  no  libellous  poem,  he  was  positively  driven  out  an  exile 
"  because  he  had  exhibited  genius." 

30.  And  meanwhile  Ostorius  Sabinus,  the  accuser  of 
Soranus,  entered,  and  began  by  speaking  of  his  friendship 
with  Rubellius  Plautus  and  of  his  proconsulate  in  Asia  which 
he  had,  he  said,  adapted  to  his  own  glory  rather  than  to  the 
public  welfare,  by  fostering  seditious  movements  in  the  various 
states.  These  were  bygones,  but  there  was  a  fresh  charge  in- 
volving the  daughter  in  the  peril  of  the  father,  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  lavished  money  on  astrologers.  This  indeed  had  really 
occurred  through  the  fihal  affection  of  Servilia  (that  was  the 
girl's  name),  who,  out  of  love  for  her  father  and  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  youth,  had  consulted  them,  only  however  about  the 
safety  of  her  family,  whether  Nero  could  be  appeased,  and  the 
trial  before  the  Senate  have  no  dreadful  result. 

She  was  accordingly  summoned  before  the  Senate,  and  there 
they  stood  facing  one  another  before  the  consuls'  tribunal,  the 
aged  parent,  and  opposite  to  him  the  daughter,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  her  age,  widowed  and  forlorn,  her  husband  Annius 
PoUio  having  lately  been  driven  into  banishment,  without  so 
much  as  a  glance  at  her  father,  whose  peril  she  seemed  to  have 
aggravated. 

31.  Then  on  the  accuser  asking  her  whether  she  had  sold 
her  bridal  presents  or  stript  her  neck  of  its  ornaments  to  raise 
money  for  the  performance  of  magical  rites,  she  at  first  flung 
herself  on  the  ground  and  wept  long  in  silence.  After  awhile, 
clasping  the  altar  steps  and  altar,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  have  in- 
"  voked  no  impious  deities,  no  enchantments,  nor  aught  else 
"  in  my  unhappy  prayers,  but  only  that  thou,  Caesar,  and  you, 
"  senators,  might  preserve  unharmed  this  best  of  fathers  My 
"jewels,  my  apparel,  and  the  signs  of  my  rank  I  gave  up,  as  I 
"  would  have  given  up  my  life-blood  had  they  demanded  it. 
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"  both  as  to  the  name  they  bear  and  the  arts  they  practise.    No 

"  mention  was  made  by  me  of  the  emperor,  except  as  one  of  the 

"  divinities.     But  my  most  unhappy  fetJier  knows  nothing,  and, 

^  "  if  it  is  a  crime,  I  alone  am  guilty." 

32.  While  she  was  yet  spesiking,  Soranus  caught  up  her 
words,  and  exclaimed  that  she  had  not  gone  with  him  into  the 
province  ;  that,  from  her  youth,  she  could  not  have  been  known 
to  Plautus,  and  that  she  was  not  involved  in  the  charges  against 
her  husband.  "  Treat  separately,"  he  said,  '*  the  case  of  one 
"  who  is  guilty  only  of  an  exaggerated  fiHal  piety,  and  as  for 
"myself,  let  me  undeigo  any  fate."  He  was  rushing,  as  he 
spoke,  into  the  embraces  of  his  daughter  who  hurried  towards 
him,  but  the  lictors  interposed  and  stopped  them  both.  Place 
was  then  given  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  appearance  among 
them  of  Publius  Egnatius  provoked  as  much  indignation  as  the 
cruelty  of  the  prosecution  had  excited  pity.  A  client  of  Soranus, 
and  now  hired  to  ruin  his  friend,  he  professed  the  dignified 
character  of  a  Stoic,  and  had  trained  himself  in  demeanour  and 
language  to  exhibit  an  ideal  of  virtue.  In  his  heart,  however, 
treacherous  and  cunning,  he  concealed  greed  aiid  sensuality. 
As  soon  as  money  had  brought  these  vices  to  light,  he  became 
an  example,  warning  us  to  beware  just  as  much  of  those  who 
under  the  guise  of  vii;tuous  tastes  are  false  and  deceitfiil  in 
friendship,  as  of  men  wholly  entangled  in  falsehoods  and  stained 
with  every  infamy. 

33.  That  same  day  brought  with  it  a  noble  pattern  in  Cassius 
Asclepiodotus,  whose  vast  wealth  made  him  a  foremost  man  in 
Bithynia.  He  had  honotured  Soranus  in  his  prosperity  with  a 
respect  which  he  did  not  cast  off  in  his  fall,  and  he  was 
now  stript  of  all  his  property  and  driven  into  exile ;  so  im- 
partially indifferent  is  heaven  to  examples  of  virtue  and  vice. 
Thrasea,  Soranus,  and  Servilia  were  allowed  the  qhoice  of  death. 
Helvidius  and  Paconius  were  banished  from  Italy.  Montanus 
was  spared  to  his  father's  intercessions  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  to  political  life.  The  prosecutors, 
Eprius  and  Cossutianus,  received  each  five  million  sesterces,* 
Ostorius  twelve  hundred  thousand,t  with  the  decorations  of  the 
quaestorship. 

34.  Then,  as  evening  approached,  the  consul's  quaestor  was 
sent  to  Thrasea,  who  was  passing  his  time  in  his  garden. 
He  had  had  a  crowded  gathering  of  distinguished  men  and 
women,  giving  special  attention  to  Demetrius,  a  professor  of 
the  Cynic  philosophy.  With  him,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
earnest  expression  of  face  and  from  words  heard  when  they 
raised  their  voices,  he  was  speculating  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  on  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body,  fill 
Domitius  Caecilianus,  one  of  his  intimate  friends,  came  to  him 
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and  told,  him  in  detail  what  the  Senate  had  decided.  When 
all  who  were  present,  wept  and  bitterly  complained,  Thrasea 
urged  them  to  hasten  their  departure  and  not  mingle  their 
own  perils  with  the  fate  of  a  doomed  man.  Arria,  too,  who 
aspired  to  follow  her  husband's  end  and  the  example  of  Arria, 
her  mother,  he  counselled  to  preserve  her  life,  and  not  rob  the 
daughter  of  their  love  of  her  only  stay. 

35.  Then  he  went  out  into  a  colonnade,  where  he  was  found 
by  the  quaestor,  joyful  rather  than  otherwise,  as  he  had  learnt 
that  Helvidius,  his  son-in-law,  was  merely  excluded  from  Italy. 
When  he  heard  the  Senate's  decision,  he  led  Helvidius  and 
Demetrius  into  a  chamber,  and  having  laid  bare  the  arteries  of 
each  arm,  he  let  the  blood  flow  freely,  and,  as  he  sprinkled  it  on 
the  ground,  he  called  the  quaestor  to  his  side  and  said,  "  We 
"  pour  out  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer.  Behold,  young  man, 
"  and  may  the  gods  avert  the  omen,  but  you  have  been  bom  into 
"times  in  which  it  is  well  to  fortify  the  spirit  with  examples 
"  of  courage.''  Then  as  the  slowness  of  his  end  brought  with  it 
grievous  anguish,  turning  his  eyes  on  Demetrius.  *  *  * 

At  this  point  the  Annals  are  broken  oiT.  Much  remained  to 
be  told  about  the  last  two  years  of  Nero's  reign,  and  it  is  a 
question  how  far  they  could  have  been  included  in  this  book. 
See  Chronological  Summary. 
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Ch.  4,     Two  striplings.    Drusus  and  Germanicus. 

Ch.  8.     Callus  Asinius,  The  son  of  the  famous  Asinius  Pollio. 

Ch.  lo.  The  treaties  of  Tarenium  and  Brundisium,  In  B.C. 
40  and  37  respectively.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first  treaty  Anto- 
nius  became  the  husband  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus. 

The  disasters  of  Lollius  and  Varus,  These  occurred  B.C.  16 
and  A.D.  9.  Lollius,  when  commanding  in  Gaul,  was  defeated 
by  some  German  tribes  which  had  crossed  the  Rhine.  Varus's 
defeat  involved  the  loss  of  an  entire  army,  consisting  of  three 
legions,  and  of  all  the  conquests  which  Rome  had  lately  made 
to  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  wmch  river  for  the  future  bounded  her 
empire  (see  note  on  the  campaigns  of  Germanicus). 

The  VarroSf  Egnatii  and  Juli, — ^All  these  perished,  as  guilty 
of  treason  against  Augustus.  Varro  is  the  man  to  whom  Horace 
addresses  Ode  il.  10.  He  was  Licinius  Murena  previous  to 
his  adoption  by  Terentius  Varro.  Subsei^uentiy  he  was  known 
as  Terentius  Varro  Murena.  The  Egnatius  rrferred  to  was  a 
Marcus  Egnatius  Rufiis.  He  had  been  an  aedile,  and  had 
obtained  the  praetorship  illegally,  and  seems  to  have  been  thus 
led  on  to  thoughts  of  revolution.  Suetonius  (Z^  of  Augustus y 
19)  classes  both  him  and  Varro  among  the  conspirators  against 
Augustus.  Julus,  or  Julus  Antonius,  was  the  son  of  Antonius 
and  of  his  first  wife,  die  famous  Fulvia.  He  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters. In  consequence  of  an  intrigue  with  Julia  he  was  forced 
by  Augustus  to  commit  suicide  in  B.C.  2.  The  emperor  treated 
his  offence  as  treason. 

Quintus  Tedius  and  Vedius  Pollio,  Of  Tedius  we  know 
nothing.  Pollio,  we  are  told  by  the  elder  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,, 
9,  23),  was  a  Roman  knight,  one  of  Augustus's  friends,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  making  a  practice  of  throwing  his  slaves, 
when  they  deserved  punishment,  to  lampreys  in  his  fish- 
ponds. 

Ch.  1 5.  The  most  important  {elections).  That  is,  those  for  the 
consulship.  In  this  chapter  Tacitus  is  specially  speaking  of 
elections  to  the.  praetorship,  though  of  course  he  means  us  to 
understand  that  all  elections  of  magistrates  practically  ceased  to 
be  in  any  sense  popular.  Henceforth  they  were  made  by  the 
Senate,  which  did  little  more  than  simply  express  the  wishes  of 
the  Emperor.    Compare  ch.  81  on  the  consular  elections. 

TAG.  ANN.  22  * 
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BOOK  I.    I        The  Campus  Martins.     That  being  the  place  of  voting. 

Ch.  24.  ^lius  Sejanus,  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Seja- 
nus.  It  appears  that  he  had  very  recently  been  raised  to  the 
command  of  the  praetorians. 

Ch.  3 1 .  The  assessment  of  Gaul,  This  was  a  prepnrator>'  step 
to  fixing  the  amount  of  tribute.  Julius  Caesar  had  fixed  it  at 
forty  million  sesterces,  or  about  332,000/. 

Ch.  32.  Sixty  to  one  (sexageni  singulos).  Sexagenis  singulos, 
sixty  stripes  to  each,  is  a  plausible  emendation,  but  perhaps, 
as  Ritter  observes,  amid  such  a  tumult,  the  infliction  of  a  fixed 
number  of  stripes  seems  improbable.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  if  we  suppose  that  every  one  of  the  sixty  soldiers  gave  a 
blow  to  each  centurion. 

Ch.  39.  The  altar  of  the  Ubii  (ara  Ubiorum).  Either  Cologne 
or  Bonn.  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary  inclines  to  the 
latter  (see  article  on  Ara  Ubiorum),  According  to  ch.  45,  the 
place  was  sixty  miles  from  Old  Camp,  or  Xanten.  This  would 
fix  it  at  Bonn,  which  certainly  was  the  winter  quarters  of  the  first 
legion  under  Vespasian  {s^q  History y  iv.  19  and  25).  We  do  not 
see  why  it  must  be  the  same  as  "  the  capital  of  the  Ubii "  {pppidum 
Ubiorum)  mentioned  ch.  36,  which  unquestionably  was  Cologne, 
as  we  find  from  xii.  27.  Ritter,  in  his  note  on  Ara  Ubiorum, 
assumes  this,  and  takes  both  oppidum  Ubiorum  in  36,  and  civitai 
Ubiorum  in  37,  to  be  merely  various  names  for  the  same  place. 
But  may  not  civitas  Ubiorum  have  the  wider  meaning  of  the 
"  canton  of  the  Ubii  ?"  What  is  the  meaning  of  ara,  is  a  question. 
The  place  may  have  been  the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  or, 
as  Ritter  supposes,  there  may  have  been  an  altar  set  up  in  honour 
of  Augustus,  as  there  was  at  Lugdunum  in  GauL  He  infers  this 
from  a  passage  in  ch.  59,  which  he  reads  thus  :  redderet  {Sega- 
tes)  filio  sacerdotium  Romanum,  The  reading,  however,  is 
doubtful,  and  Rofnanum  is  rejected  by  Orelli.  Still  Ritter  may 
be  right  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
us  clear,  from  the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  place  must  have 
been  identical  with  the  oppidum  Ubiorum,  or  Cologne. 

Ch.  42.  By  calling  those  who  were  refusing  obedience  civilians 
(Quirites).  This  was  in  B.c.  47,  on  Caesar's  return  to  Rome  from 
Egypt.  He  called  them  Quirites  instead  of  milites,  says  Sue- 
tonius (Julius  Caesar,  70).  He  meant  that  they  were  now  claim- 
ing to  be  citizens  and  refusing  to  be  soldiers.  Comp.  Lucan, 
Pharsalia,  V.  357, 

disced! te,  castris, 
Tradite  nostra  viris,  ignavi,  signa  Qtdritet. 

Ch.  50.  The  Marsi,  See  note  on  Germanicus's  campaigns 
in  Germany. 

CK  51.  77te  temple  of  Tamfana,  Not  a  building,  probably, 
but  an  enclosure  within  a  consecrated  grove  (see  GermaHy,  9)* 
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Tamfana  may  not  have  been  the  name  of  a  divinity,  but  of 
the  place,  as  in  iv.  73,  "a  wood  called  Baduhenna.'*  But 
nothing,  it  seems,  can  be  made  out  about  it.  Grimm  com- 
pares names  with  a  similar  termination,  Hludana,  Sigana,  Liu- 
tana,  Kabana,  Berlana,  &c.  Possibly,  as  has  been  conjectured, 
the  place  was  on  the  confines  of  the  three  tribes,  the  Marsi,  Che- 
rusci,  and  Bructeri,  somewhere  near  Marburg,  in  Hesse-Cassel. 

Ch.  63.  Perilous  with  streams  (incerta  rivis).  The  whole 
place  was  a  swamp,  and  it  was  intersected  here  and  there  with 
streams,  the  channels  of  which  were  uncertain  and  indefinite. 
There  s;eems  to  be  no  occasion  for  an  emendation  which  has  been 
proposed,  intersecta,  as  incerta  rivis  is  an  intelligible,  and,  we 
think,  a  Tacitean  expression. 

Ch.  JO.  Publius  Vitellius,  See  Tii.  10  (where  he  appears  as 
one  of  Piso's  accusers  as  to  the  death  of  Germanicus),  and 
V.  8  (where  his  death  is  related). 

Ch.  72.  Tnww/^a/ ^^«^«rj  (triumphalia  insignia).  Not  the 
triumph  itself^  it  is  to  be  observed ;  this  was  under  the  empire 
reserved  solely  for  the  Emperor.  The  triumphalia  insignia  or 
ornatnenta  were  the  adjuncts  of  a  triumph,  and  included  the 
"  triumphal  statue,  robe,  &c."  So,  also,  subsequently,  men  were 
rewarded  by  having  the  insignia  or  external  decorations  of  the 
consulship,  praetorship,  qusestorship,  without  being  made  consuls, 
praetors,  or  quaestors.  This  became  a  regular  practice,  as  we 
find  in  the  Annals,  See  il.  52;  in.  48,  72;  iv.  18,23,26, 
44,  46  ;   VI.  10,  39. 

Ch.74.  Proconsul  of  Bithyma,  Bithynia  being  over  the  sena- 
torian  provinces  (see  note  on  Roman  Empire),  its  governor  was 
designated  2l  proconsul,  Ritter  reads,  rightly,  we  \}dax^  procon- 
suletn  iox  prcetoreniy  which  is  the  common  reading,  and  which  is 
possibly  defensible,  though  it  would  certainly  imply  rather  a  loose 
use  of  the  ^0x6.  prator.  In  xvi.  18,  the  governor  of  Bithynia  is 
styled  proconsul.  It  is  a  fair  question  whether  Tacitus  would 
have  used  the  terms  proconsul  and  prator  interchangeably,  as  in 
such  matters  he  seems  to  have  studied  accuracy.  The  governor 
of  an  imperial  province  was,  generally,  a  legatus ;  either  he  was 
an  ex-consul,  in  which  case  his  full  designation  was  legatus  consul- 
arts,  or  he  was  an  ex-praetor,  and  he  was  then  commonly  termed 
proprcetor  for  pro-prcetore.  When  Tacitus  says,  in  11.  56,  that 
"  Commagene  was  put  under  ^Lprceiot^s  jurisdiction^  he  must  mean 
that  it  was  made  an  imperial  province,  its  governor  being  an  ex- 
praetor.  The  less  important  imperial  provinces  were,  as  a  rule, 
under  proprcetors.  The  phrase  "  prcetof  's  "  jurisdiction  (Jus prce- 
toris)  is  applied  to  Piso,as  governor  of  Sjrria,  in  li.  yy,  Syria  being 
an  imperial  province.  If  the  rt2id\ng  prcBtorem  is  retained  in  this 
passage,  Bithynia  could  not,  we  should  suppose,  have  been  a 
senatorian  province  at  the  time.  At  least,  in  such  a  writer  as 
Tacitus,  we  can  hardly  accept  it  as  an  equivalent  for  proconsul, 
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It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  Tiberius  had  already  altered  Au- 
gustus's arrangements  in  this  matter. 

Ch.  75.  TniSy  though  it  promoted  justice^  impaired  freedom. 
The  meaning  is  that  the  Emperor's  presence,  while  it  secured  that 
justice  was  done,  had  a  restraining  effect  on  the  freedom  of  tbe 
judges,  whose  decisions  were  practically  controlled  by  him,  and 
were  not  the  expression  of  their  own  opinion. 

Ch.  78.  Ttberius  declared  by  edict.  See  note  on  **the  Em- 
peror and  his  various  powers." 

Ch.  8ql  //  was  part  of  Tiberiu^s  character  to  prolong  indefn- 
itely  military  command,  &»c.  Various  motives  have  been  assigned 
for  this,  Josephus  {Antiquities  of  the  Jews^  Book  18,  ch.  6, 5) 
assigns  a  motive  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  He  says  that  Hbe- 
rius  ''  permitted  those  governors  who  had  been  sent  out  to  their 
governments,  to  stay  there  a  great  while  out  of  regard  to  the  sub- 
jects that  were  under  them."  That  is  to  say,  as  he  goes  on  to 
explain,  they  would  not  have  so  strong  a  temptation  to  make  i 
rapid  fortune  by  oppression  and  malpractices,  as  if  they  had  a 
prospect  of  holding  office  only  for  a  short  period.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  Tacitus  does  not  hint  at  the  possibility  of  such  a 
motive  having  influenced  Tiberius. 
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Ch.  3.  The  Daha,  A  nomad  Scythian  tribe  to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian.    (See  Xi.  8,  10.) 

Ch.  7.  Theprince  (Germanicus)  .  .  .  celebrated  funeral 
games  in  his  father^ 5  honour.  He  did  this  after  the  example  of 
iCneas,  who  thus  honoured  his  father  Anchises. 

Aliso,  The  name,  apparently,  both  of  the  fort,  and  of  the 
river  on  which  it  stood.  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alme  and  Lippe,  near  Paderbom.  It  had  been 
built  by  Drusus,  B.C  11,  to  secure  his  transrhenane  conquests. 

Ch.  8l  Drusu^s  fosse  (Drusiana  fossa).  Suetonius  (Clau- 
dius, i)  speaks  of  this  as  a  stupendous  work.  The  fosse  or  canal 
was  known,  he  says,  in  his  day  as  Drusinae.  It  connected  the 
Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  running  probably  from  Arnheim  to  Does- 
burg. 

Angrivarii,  (See  Germany,  33.)  A  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the 
Weser.  Engem  in  Westphalia  possibly  owes  its  name  to  them. 
(See  note  on  Xiii.  55.) 

Ch.  16.    Idistavisus,    See  note  on  Germanicus's  campaigns. 

Ch.  17.  The  cohorts  of  the  Raeti,  &c.  These  were  Roman 
auxiliary  forces,  comprised  in  the  general  term  cohortes  alaqve. 
See  note  on  Roman  army  in  the  History, 

Ch.  24.  Many  were  wrecked  on  distant  islands.  Probably, 
the  Danish  islands,  and  possibly  some  off  the  coast  of  Norway 
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and  Sweden.  They  may  have  been  carried  as  far  as  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands. 

Ch.  25.  Mallovendus,  Instances  of  the  submission  of  a 
German  chief  without  that  of  his  tribe  were  not  uncommon.  The 
Marsi  still  remained  enemies  of  Rome. 

Ch.  26.  The  Sugatnbri,  Also  written  Sigambri,  Sicambri. 
These  were  a  somewhat  famous  German  tribe,  and  had  the  glory 
of   assisting  in  the  defeat  of  Lollius  in  B.C.   16.     (See  note, 

I,  10.)  Tacitus  does  not  mention  them  in  the  Germany y  as  in 
his  time  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  separate  existence,  and 
had  become  merged  partly  perhaps  in  the  larger  tribe  of  the 
Suevi,  partly  also  in  the  population  of  GauL  For,  in  the  year 
B.C.  8  probably,  Tiberius  penetrated  their  territory,  and  carried 
40,000  captives  into  Gaul,  almost  annihilating  the  tribe.  Caesar 
mentions  them  in  his  Commentaries  (B.  G.  IV.  16),  and  found 
them  formidable  enemies.  Their  original  territories  seem  to  have 
stretched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Lippe  to  the 
Sieg^  or  from  Asburg  to  Bonn.  Their  name  may  be  partially  pre- 
served in  the  Sieg,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  identical 
with  Gambrivii,  mentioned  in  the  Germany^  2  (Gambrians  of 
the  Sieg).  The  prefix  ^su"  has  also  been  explained  as  equal  to 
Souths  as  in  Sussex. 

The  Suevi  with  their  king  Maroboduus  had  been  forced  into 
peace.  The  events  referred  to  are  related  by  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  II.  108,  109,  and  occurred  in  A.D.  5.  Maroboduus  was 
persuaded  or  constrained  to  remain  neutral,  while  Tiberius  was 
putting  down  revolt  in  Rome's  Danubian  provinces  and  con- 
quering Pannonia  and  Dalmatia.  He  was  particularly  formid- 
able, as  being  something  more  than  the  king  or  chief  of  a 
powerful  tribe.  He  was  not  a  mere  warrior,  but  appears  to  have 
had  the  statesmanlike  conception  of  uniting  the  German  nations 
into  a  great  confederation.  This  Tiberius,  no  doubt,  saw ;  hence 
the  opinion  which  he  expressed  about  him  in  the  Senate.    (See 

II.  63.)  Rome  could  not  have  had  a  more  terrible  danger  than 
an  united  Germany. 

The  triumphal  laurel  (deportare  lauream).  The  general 
who  was  celebrating  a  triumph  deposited  his  laurel  crown,  or  the 
laurel  which  adorned  his  forces,  in  the  lap  of  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol.    This  is  the  precise  meaning  of  deportare, 

Ch.  27.  His  imperial  coitsim{S'^Vi'&^nviO%Qxsax^^,  Caius 
and  Lucius  Caesar,  Doth  many  years  dead.  They  were  the  sons 
of  Julia,  Augustus's  daughter,  whose  mother,  again,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scribonia.  It  was  thus  through  this  Scribonia  that  Libo 
Drusus  could  claim  to  have  imperial  cousins. 

Ch.  33.  Silken  clothing  from  the  East  (serica  vestis).  More 
probably  a  silk  than  a  woollen  or  muslin  fabric.  Such  fabrics 
were  known  as  Coce  vestes  (textures  from  Cos).  They  were  so 
fine  as  to  be  spoken  of  2^ pellucidce^  and  are  often  mentioned  as 
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indicative  of  the  luxury  and  loose  morals  of  the  Empire.  They 
were  imported  from  the  far  East.  Silkworms,  it  appears,  were 
not  known  to  the  Romans  till  the  sixth  century,  the  time  of 
Justinian.  However,  the  serica  vestis  probably  came  into  use 
in  Julius  Caesar's  age,  or  was  perhaps  introduced  even  earlier. 
He  at  any  rate  is  said  to  have  covered  the  theatre  during  the 
games  with  an  awning  of  this  material. 

Ch.  42.  The  Commageni,  Their  country,  Commagene,  was 
the  northern  part  of  Syria.  Its  capital  was  Samosata,  Lucian's 
birth-place.' 

Ch.  47.  The  earthquake  here  mentioned  was  according  to 
the  elder  Pliny  the  greatest  in  the  memory  of  man.  (See  Hist. 
Nat  II.  86.)  Ephesus,  according  to  one  account,  that  in  St 
Jerome's  edition  of  Eusebius's  Chronica,  is  said  to  have  suffered 
from  it. 

Ch.  50.  The  yulian  law.  This  was  passed  B.C.  1 7.  It  con- 
demned an  adulteress  to  lose  half  her  dower,  a  third  part  of  her 
property,  and  to  temporary  banishment  {relegatio  in  insulam). 

Ch.  59.  Augustus  had  specially  reserved  Egypt  Comp.  xii. 
60,  where  it  is  said  that  Augustus  gave  exceptional  powers  to  the 
governors  of  this  province,  and  Hist,  I.  11,  where  we  are  told 
"  that  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  Roman  knights  had  ruled  it  as 
kings."  Lower  Egypt,  with  its  cities  of  Alexandria  and  Pelu- 
sium,  respectively  on  the  western  and  eastern  mouths  of  the  Nile, 
"  contained  the  keys  of  the  land  of  the  sea "  and  was  as  im- 
portant to  Rome  as  it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  to  England. 

Ch.  60.  The  Bithynian  and  Lycian  Seas.  The  first  is  the 
south-west  part  of  the  Euxine ;  the  second  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 

Ch.  63.  Under  a  king,  Vannius,  of  the  nation  of  the  Quadi. 
We  hear  more  about  Vannius,  xil.  29,  30.  The  Quadi,  whose 
settlements  were  what  is  now  Hungary,  became  very  formid- 
able to  Rome.  They  were  beaten,  with  the  Marcomani,  a 
tribe  on  their  west,  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Germany,  by 
Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  174,  in  the  memorable  battle  with  which 
the  legend  of  the  Legio  Fulminata,  or  "  thundering  legion,"  is 
connected. 

Ch.  79.  The  Prator  who  had  to  try  poisoning  cases.  Such 
cases  were  commonly  heard  by  the  Emperor  before  the  Senate, 
and  not  tried  by  the  praetor.  So,  in  fact,  Piso  might  as  well 
have  said  he  would  appear  on  the  Greek  Calends. 

Ch.  86.  The  election  of  a  Vestal  (capiendam  virgincm). 
Capere  was  in  this  case  the  technical  word,  because,  as 
Aulus  Gellius  has  explained,  the  pontifex  maximus  grasped 
the  maiden's  hand  and  carried  her  away,  like  a  captive,  from 
the  house  of  her  father,  in  whose  power  she  legally  was.  This 
semblance  of  violence  was  to  symbolize  the  irresistible  might  of 
the  divine  claim  upon  her  person. 
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Ch.  4.  The  tomb  of  Augustus,  It  was  in  the  Campus  Martius. 
See  I.  8.  It  was  called  also  "  the  tomb  of  tJie  Caesars  "  (in.  9) 
and  "  the  tomb  of  the  Julii "  (xvi.  6) ;  also  the  Mausoleum.  It 
stood  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Flaminian  Street 

Lucius  Arruntius,   See  I.  13. 

Marcus  Vinicius,     (vi.  15.) 

Asinius  Callus.     See  I.  8  and  note. 

jEserninus  Marcellus.    The  grandson  of  Asinius  Pollio. 

Sextus  Pompeius.  A  very  great  orator,  according  to  Valer- 
ius Maximus,  4,  7,  2.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  poet  Ovid,  who 
confesses  himself  to  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  him. 
He  is  mentioned,  i.  7. 

Ch.  1 2.  In  all  else  let  the  case  be  tried  a^  simply  as  others  (cetera 
pari  modestia  tractentur).  Tiberius's  meaning  was  that  he 
wished  Piso's  case  to  be  dealt  with,  as  if  it  did  not  in  any  way 
affect  or  concern  himself,  in  fact,  with  perfect  impartiality. 
Modestia  implies  an  absence  of  regard  to  the  Emperor's  position 
and  his  relation  to  Germanicus,  the  treating  him  like  any  other 
citizen. 

Ch.  13.  Pi^ds  government  of  Spain.  He  had  been  Governor 
of  Spain  under  Augustus. 

Ch.  17.  ThatPisds  name  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  public 
register .  That  is,  his  name  was  to  be  struck  off  from  the  list  of 
consuls,  so  as  not  to  appear  in  the  Roman  Calendar. 

Ch.  23.  Rubellius  Blandiis.  See  51,  from  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  consul,  though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
Fasti.  He  married  Julia,  Drusus's  daughter  (vi.  27),  and  was 
thus  Tiberius's  "progener"  (step-grandson),  as  he  is  called  (vi. 
45).  He  was  the  father  of  the  Rubellius  Plantus,  who  in  Nero's 
reign  presumed  on  his  connection  through  his  mother  with  the 
imperial  house,  and  fell  under  charges  of  revolutionary  designs 
(XIV.  57,  59). 

Ch.  25.  The  Papia  Poppacad  law.  This  was  passed  by 
Augustus,  A.D.  8,  in  which  year  Papius  Mutiius  and  Poppacus 
Secundus  were  consuls.  Hence  the  name.  It  was  more  strin- 
gent than  the  "  Julian  Statutes,"  which  were  passed  A.D.  3,  with 
the  same  object. 

Ch.  27.  The  last  specimen  of  equitable  legislation  (finis  aequi 
juris).  Livy  (^lll.  34)  calls  the  Twelve  Tables  the  '*  source  of  all 
law,  public  and  private,"  and  represents  the  decemvirs  as  saying 
that,  by  introducing  them,  "  they  had  done  their  best  to  secure 
impartial  justice  for  the  highest  and  the  lowest."  Tacitus  seems 
to  mean  that  all  subsequent  legislation  was  inferior  to  them  and 
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more  or  less  inequitable.  He  speaks,  perhaps,  with,  rather  an 
affected  love  of  old  times.  Possibly  by  finis  may  be  meant 
"the  end  and  perfection  of  law  generally,"  as  if  the  Twelve 
Tables  were  the  ideal -code.  The  passage  has  been  thus  under- 
stood. 

DrusuSy  as  flagrant  a  corruptor,  Tacitus  means  the  famous 
tribune,  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  who,  B.a  loi,  attempted  the 
revival  of  the  agrarian  legislation  of  the  GracchL  This  led  to  a 
disturbance  in  which  he  was  killed. 

Ch.  30.  Sahustius  Crispus,  Horace's  Ode  (11.  2)  is  ad- 
dressed to  this  Sallustius.  It  suggests  that  he  knew  how  to 
spend  his  wealth  gracefully, 

Ch.  33.  The  Oppian  laws.  These  were  passed  B.C  215, 
during  the  second  Pimic  war,  on  the  proposal  of  a  tribune, 
Caius  Oppius. 

Ch.  38.  The  Dii,  This  is  a  clever  emendation  of  Lipsius  for 
alii  in  the  MSS.  The  Dii  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (il.  96) 
as  one  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  Thrace,  their  settlements  being 
round  Rhodope,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier. 

Ch.  39.  Publius  VellcFus,  Probably  not  the  historian,  Velleius 
Paterculus,  as  he  nowhere  alludes  in  his  work  to  any  command 
he  held  in  Moesia.  Orelli  says  that  two  distinct  families,  Velleia 
and  Velicea,  appear  in  inscriptions.  The  historian's  praenomen, 
too,  seems  to  have  been  Marcus. 

Ch.  40.  Under  the  pressure  of  heavy  debts.  These,  no  doubt, 
were  debts  contracted  with  Roman  money-lenders  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tributes  and  taxes. 

Small  gatherings  (conciliabula).  Usually  the  word  concilia- 
bulum  has  a  bad  meaning,  and  denotes  illegal  meetings,  or 
meetings  Jor  wrong  purposes, 

Ch.  48.  Marcus  Lollius,  This  was  the  Lollius  referred  to,  i. 
10  ("  the  disasters  of  Lollius  ").  Horace  has  an  ode  to  him  (iv.  9). 
He  had  been  Caius  Caesar's  adviser  in  Armenia  before  Quirinus. 
According  to  Horace,  he  was  a  paragon  of  virtue ;  according 
to  Velleius  Paterculus,  quite  the  reverse.  But  possibly  Velleius 
disparaged  him  to  please  Tiberius,  who,  as  it  appears  from  this 
passage,  disliked  him. 

Ch.  57.  Had  anticipated  this  fnessage  (praeceperant  animis 
orationem).  This  has  been  rendered,  "  had  mentally  prepared 
their  speech  in  reply."  So  Orelli  takes  it.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing his  objection  that  oratio  cannot  mean  the  ^^  letter  of  the 
absent  emperor"  it  seems  that  the  word  is  so  used  in  xvi. 
27 — ^^  oratio  principis  per  qucestorem  ejus  audita  esi*^  This 
passage  seems  to  show  decisively  that  our  rendering  is  admis- 
sible. 

Ch.  62.  Perpema,  Marcus  Perpema,  consul  B.C.  130,  who 
successfully  terminated  a  war  in  Asia  by  the  defeat  of  Ariston;- 
cus  and  the  capture  of  the  city  Strotonicea^  here  mentioned. 
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Isauricus,  This  was  Publiua  Servilius  Vatia,  consul  B.C.  79, 
who  put  down  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  acquired  the  surname 
Isauricus  by  conquering  Isaluria,  a  mountainous  region  in  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  foot  of  Ae  Taurus  range,  and  on  the  borders  of 
Cilicia  and  Phrygia. 

Ch.  66.  He  shamed  his  origin^  low  as  it  was  (obscura  initia 
propolluebat).  That  is,  his  extraction  was  low  enough,  but  low 
as  it  was,  he  aggravated  its  meanness  by  his  disgraceful  life.  This 
must  be  the  meaning  of  propolluebat^  which  is  foimd  only  in 
this  passage.  Ritter  reads  ultro  polluebat,  which  is  certainly 
Tacitean,  and  may  be  the  right  reading.  But  Tacitus,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  fond  of  unusual  words,  and  he  may  have 
ventured  in  this  case  on  a  new  compound. 

Ch.  68.  Silanu^s  mother y  very  different  from  him  (quippe 
alia  parente  geniti).  That  is,  Silanus  was  the  son  of  a  mother 
much  better  than  himself,  and  so,  for  her  sake,  Silanus's  son  was 
to  be  allowed  to  inherit  her  property. 

Ch.  71.  Fortune  0/ the  iCnights  {(ortunz,  tquestris).  Though 
Tacitus  says  that  there  was  then  no  temple  with  this  designation, 
Livy  (XL.  40)  speaks  of  a  Quintus  Fulvius  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Fortuna  equestris,  B.C.  60,  in  comniemoration  of  a  victory  over 
the  Celtiberi,  and  of  his  building  it  on  a  very  magnificent  scale 
(XLII.  3),  B.C  173.  It  is  singular  that  Tacitus  takes  no  notice  of 
this.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  temple  had  been  destroyed. 
Fortune  had  very  many  temples  at  Rome,  and  one  already  at 
Antium,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  Ode  I.  35.  She  was  wor- 
shipped under  a  great  variety  of  designations,  as  "vinlis"  "  mu- 
liedris"  " primigenia"  " dona speiy"  ^^ prosper a^  6^c, 

With  the  supreme  pontiff^ s  permission.  This  would  now  be 
the  Emperor. 

Ch.  75.  Asinius  Saloninus,  He  was  the  son  of  Asinius 
Callus  and  of  Vipsania,  Agrippa's  daughter,  Tiberius's  first  wife, 
whom  he  divorced  at  the  bidding  of  Augustus.  Asinius  Callus  is 
said  to  have  got  the  surname  Saloninus  because  his  father  took  the 
city  Salona,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia.  His  son  would  be  half- 
brother  of  the  younger  Drusus,  through  their  mother  Vipsania. 
Capito  Ateius,    See  l.  76  and  79. 

Ch.  76.  yunia.  She  must  have  been  old,  as  she  survived  her 
husband  Cassius  sixty-three  years.  The  battle  of  Philippi,  in 
which  Cassius  and  Brutus  fell,  was  in  B.a  42.  Her  mother  Servilia 
>\  as  Marcus  Cato's  sister.  She  was  Marcus  Brutus's  half-sister y 
he  being  Servilids  son. 

Their  likenesses  were  not  to  be  seen.  This  was  because  they 
were  considered  guilty  of  treason.  Compare  ii.  32,  where  we 
find  the  same  dishonour  put  on  Libo. 
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Ch.  I.  Of  whose  influence  I  have  already  spoken.  See  1. 24  ; 
III.  29  and  72. 

Apicius,  It  appears  that  three  noted  gourmands  bore  this 
name.  One  lived  in  the  first  century  B.C. ;  the  second  was  the 
Apicius  here  mentioned  ;  the  third  lived  in  Trajan's  time.  This 
second  Apicius  was  the  most  famous  of  the  three,  and  his  biography- 
was  written  by  the  grammarian  Apion.  He  was  much  more  than 
a  mere  glutton  ;  he  was  a  scientific  gastronomist  and  an  accep- 
ted authority  on  menus.  The  story  is  told  of  him  that  when  he 
found  that  his  fortune  had  dwindled  down  to  ;^8o,ooo  he  hanged 
himself  in  sheer  despair. 

Ch.  5.  On  both  seas  (utroque  mari).  That  is,  the  Tyrrhene,  or 
Lower  Sea  {inferum  mare),  a,nd' the  Adriatic,  or  Upper  Sea 
{superum  mare), 

yuba.  This  King  Juba  was  a  remarkable  man.  He  was  son 
of  the  Juba  conquered  by  Caesar,  and  he  was  exhibited  as  a  little 
boy  at  Rome  in  the  conqueror's  triumph.  There  he  was  brought 
up  and  educated  and  acquired  literary  tastes  which  he  retained 
all  his  life.  He  was  really  a  learned  man  and  a  considerable 
author,  and  wrote  works  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  history, 
grammar,  and  antiquities.  Only  some  quotations  from  them 
survive.  One  of  the  chief  was  a  treatise  on  early  Rome  and  its 
antiquities,  and  to  this  Plutarch  frequently  refers.  His  reign 
was  long  and  peaceful — ^forty- eight  years  at  least  in  duration,  as 
appears  from  a  coin  inscribed  the  48th  year  of  King  Juba.  He 
was,  it  appears,  thoroughly  Greek  in  his  sympathies,  and  he 
tried,  it  is  said,  to  civilise  his  subjects  on  the  Greek  model.  His 
wife  was  a  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of  Ptolemacus, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  kingdom  (see  ch.  23),  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Caligula.  If  Tacitus  is  correct  in  a  statement  which 
he  makes  in  the  History,  v.  9,  he  was,  it  would  seem,  father  of 
the  Drusilla  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  wife 
of  the  Governor  Felix ;  but  that  Drusilla  was,  according  to  St. 
Luke,  a  Jewess,  and  according  to  Josephus,  the  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  On  such  a  point  Tacitus  may  well  have  been 
mistaken. 

Ch.  6.  The  Emperor  entrusted  his  own  property  (res  suas). 
The  "  fiscus."     See  xii.  60. 

Ch.  13.  Violence  in  his  official  capacity  (vis  publica).  Vis 
publica  was  a  specific  offence.  It  was  the  crime  of  an  official 
who  put  to  death,  or  tortured,  or  flogged,  or  imprisoned  a  Roman 
citizen  who  had  previously  appealed  to  the  people,  or,  subse- 
quently, to  the  Emperor.  It  was  punished  under  a  lex  Julia 
passed  B.C.  8  by  "  interdiction  from  fire  and  water." 
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Ch.  14.  "  The  old  Oscar  farce^^  Under  this  contemptuous 
designation  Tiberius  probably  meant  to  include  all  the  popular 
dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  time.  Properly  the  Oscum  ludi- 
crum  would  have  been  identical  with  the  Aiellana  fabuke 
as  they  were  called. 

Ch.  15.  A  censor's  funeral.  This  became  a  regular  phrase  to 
denote  a  specially  splendid  funeral  The  censorship  under  the 
republic  was  the  most  dignified  of  all  offices,  and  a  censor's 
death  a  very  great  event. 

Gh.  25.  Distant  pastures  {^vf^x%o%'^^%\.M^.  In  diversus  there 
is  the  idea  of  **  dispersion,"  almost  more  perhaps  than  of  "  re- 
moteness.'' The  Numidian  horses  were  scattered  hither  and 
thither,  so  that  they  could  not  be  promptly  collected. 

Ch.  27.     "  The  woodland  pastures  "  {calles).    There  is  a  great 
dispute  as  to  the  reading  in  this  passage,  whether  it  should  be 
calles^  as  it  stands  in  the  MSS.,  or  Cales,  as  Lipsius  emended  it. 
Orelli  retains  calles ;  Ritter  follows  Lipsius.     What  is  quoted  as 
chiefly  in  favour  oi  calles  is  a  passage  in  Suetonius  Qulius,  19), 
which  appears  to  mean  that  when  Caesar  was  elected  consul 
with  Bibulus,  the  aristocracy  used  every  exertion  to  hinder  any 
but  the  least  important  provinces,  such  as  the  silvce  callesque, 
from  being  assigned  to  him.    The  meaning,  however,  is  not  quite 
clear,  and  Ritter  suggests  that  silvce.  callesque  may  have  been 
merely  a  contemptuous  expression,  by  which  Csesar  and   his 
friends  chose  to  describe  the  very  undesirable  provinces  with 
which  he  was  put  off  by  a  hostile  Senate.     If  it  is  to  be  taken 
literally,  it  must  signify  the  wild  and  less  civilized  parts  of  Italy, 
given  up  to  forest  and  pasture,  callis  signifying  something  like  a 
sheep-walk,  or  a  path  trodden  by  cattle.     Orelli  says,  quoting 
Duebner,  that  the  wild  and  wooded  regions  of  Italy,  west  of 
Campania,  as  far  as  the  Adriatic,  were  spoken  of  as  calles  Italice. 
For  this  we  can  find  no  authority.     If  he  is  right,  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  that  calles^  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  should  be 
retained.    The  mention  of  Brundisium  in  the  immediate  con- 
text rather  inclines  us  to  think  that  Cales,  which  was  in  Cam- 
pania, can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  probable  emendation.    The 
scene  of  the  disturbance  was,  Tacitus  expressly  says,  in  the 
neighbourhood   of  Brundisium,  so  that  the  quaestor  who  sup- 
pressed it  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  same  part  of  the  coun- 
try, could  not  well  have  had  his  head-quarters  at  Cales.     He 
must  have  been,  it  would  seem  likely,  somewhere  in  Apulia,  a 
wild  region,  given  up,  as  we  know,  to  forests  and  pastures,  so 
that  possibly  it  might  have  been  spoken  of  as  calles.    The  force 
of  marines  with  which  he  put  down  the  revolt,  would  then  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Adriatic  fleet. 

Ch.  34.    Ribaculus.  This  was  the  poet  whom  Horace  twice 
sneers  at  {Sat.  i.  10,  36  and  11.  5,  41). 

Ch,  42.  Votienus  Montanus.  Oyid[£pist.  ex  PontOylv.  16,11) 
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refers  to  a  Montanus  as  an  accomplished  poet  and  writer,  who 
may  have  been  the  man  here  mentioned. 

Jhe  Julian  Law,    See  note,  ii.  50. 

Ch.  43.  The  territory  o/Denthelia,  This  appears  to  have  been 
on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and  Messenia.  The  latter  part  of  the 
word  may  contain  IXi;  {marshes) ;  hence,  the  temple  to  Diana  in 
the  marshes  ( Diana  Limnatis). 

Ch.  58.  Cocceius  Nerva,  He  was  the  grandfather  of  the 
emperor  Nerva. 

Ch.  67.  The  Teleboi,  They  were  also  called  Taphii,  and  the 
little  islands  said  to  be  their  home,  off  the  coast  of  Acamania, 
were  known  as  the  Taphiae  or  Teleboides.  In  the  Odyssey  they 
are  described  as  pirates.    {Odyssey^  xv.  426.) 

Ch.  71.  Julia,  See  lii.  24,  where  she  is  referred  to  as  Augus- 
tus's grand-daughter,  and  mentioned  with  Deciraus  Silanus. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  the  notorious  Julia,  and  seems  to  have 
been  not  unlike  her  mother. 

Ch.  72.  Flevum.  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  4,  15)  speaks  of  two 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  Helium  and  Flevum,  by  which  it  discharges 
itself  on  the  north  into  the  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  Mesa 
(Meuse).  The  whole  physical  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  so 
changed  from  what  it  was,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  any 
of  these  places  with  precision.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
either  the  island  of  Vlieland,  off  Friesland,  fronting  the  Zuider- 
zee, or  the  sea  between  the  islands  of  Vlieland  and  ScheDing, 
may  answer  to  Pliny's  Flevum — or,  it  may  have  been  (though  this 
seems  less  probable)  further  east,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunse. 
Or,  as  has  also  been  supposed,  it  may  have  been  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood  of  Utrecht  or  Amsterdam.  Smith's  Geographual 
Dictionary  discusses  the  matter  under  "  Flevum,"  but  the  fact 
I  is  that  we  have  no  certain  clue  to  guide  us,  for  the  reason  above 
given. 

Ch.  73.    The  cavalry  of  the  Canninefates,  See  xi.  18  and  note. 

Prefects,  These  were  the  commanders  of  the  cohorts  and 
cavalry,  prcefectus  being  the  technical  designation  of  the  officers. 
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Ch.  I.  Julia  Augusta,  Or,  the  empress  Li  via.  She  was  in 
her  83rd  year  according  to  Pliny  ;  in  her  87th  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  at  the  time  of  her  death.  It  was  her  fatJ^er,  Drusus 
Claudianus,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the  Livian  gens.  The 
emperor  Tiberius  thus  belonged  to  the  Claudiangens,on  both  his 
father's  and  mother's  side,    (See  VI.  51.) 

The  Perunan  War.  ;  In  the  year  41  B.C.  Perusia  (Perugia) 
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played  an  important  part  in  the  contest  between  Octavianus  and 
Lucius  Antonius.  The  latter  was  besieged  in  the  city,  and  was 
obliged  ultimately  to  capitulate.  Perusia  was  sacked  and  burnt. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  restored  by  Octavianus,  when  he  was 
emperor,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Etruria,  under 
the  name  of  Augusta  Perusia. 

She  was  a  match  for  the  diplomacy  of  her  husband  and  the 
dissimulation  of  her  son  (cum  artibus  mariti,  simulatione  filii 
bene  composita).  So  Orelli  takes  this  passage,  and  quotes 
Horace,  Sat.  I.  7,  19  {par  pugnat  uti  non  compositum  melius 
cum  Bitho  Bacchius)^  of  two  gladiators,  who  are  fairly  pitted 
against  one  another.  The  passage  is  susceptible  of  another  inter- 
pretation, and  has  been  rendered ;  "her  character  was  a  good  mix- 
ture of  her  husband's  diplomacy  and  her  son's  dissimulation." 
The  Latin  construction  seems  most  favourable  to  the  first  ren- 
dering. Suetonius  (Caligula,  23)  tells  us  that  the  emperor 
Caligula  used  to  speak  of  his  grandmother  Livia  as  a  Ulysses 
stolalusy  that  is,  as  a  very  clever  man  in  a  woman's  dress.  She 
was  certainly  a  strong-minded  lady. 

Ch.  3.    Cotta  Messalinus,    He  is  mentioned  again  (vi.  5). 

Ch.4,  To  register  its  {the  Senates)  debates  (2iC^.^,^^.tTnm),  It 
was  Julius  Caesar  who  originated  the  practice  of  regfistering  the 
acta  senatus.  There  were  also  the  acta  populi^  or  publica  acta^ 
or  diuma  (daily  register)  as  they  were  called,  which  contained 
accounts  of  all  important  transactions  and  events  at  Rome, 
law  news,  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  These  had  long  been 
in  existence.  They  are  mentioned  (xili.  3 1 ,  xvi.  22).  They  were 
also  Spoken  ojf  as  tabula  publicce.  At  first,  they  were  kept  in 
the  Hall  of  Liberty  {atrium  Libertatis),  Subsequently  they  were 
under  the  charge  of  the  quaestors  or  the  prefects  of  the  serarium 
(see  XIII.  28).  Virgil  alludes  to  them  in  Georgic  II.  502  {populi 
tabularid).  They  furnished  historians  with  much  of  their  chief 
material 

Ch.  8.    Publius  Vitellius,     First  mentioned  I.  70. 

Pomponius  Secundus,  He  was  distinguished  as  a  poet  (see 
XL  13,  XII.  28). 

10.  Drusus,  The  real  Drusus  was  at  this  time  imprisoned 
in  the  palace,  where  he  was  soon  afterwards  starved  to  death. 
(See  VI.  23). 

Ch.  II.  Trio.  This  was  the  Trio  mentioned  in  il.  28,  as  one 
of  the  prosecutors  of  Libo  Drusus. 
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Ch.  I.  Cneius  Domiiius,  The  father  of  the  emperor  Nero 
by  Germanicus*s  daughter,  Agrippina. 

Camillus  Scribonianus.    See  xii.  52. 

The  gardens  by  the  Tiber,  These  were  known  as  "Caesar's 
gardens,"  because  Julius  Caesar  had  bequeathed  them  to  the 
Roman  people.  They  were  on  the  right,  or  north  bank  of  the 
Tiber.     (See  Horace,  Sat,  i.  9,  18.) 

Ch.  3.  yunius  Gallio,  Not  Seneca's  brother,  mentioned  xv. 
73  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviii.  12),  whose  name  at 
this  time  was  Annacus  Novatus.  He  acquired  the  name  Gallio 
by  adoption,  probably  from  the  man  here  mentioned. 

Caius  CcBsar.    The  future  emperor  Caligula. 

Ch.  4.    Latiaris,  as  I  have  related.    See  iv.  68. 

Ch.  6.  The  greatest  teacher  of  philosophy,  Socrates.  The 
reference  is,  perhaps,  to  a  passage  in  Plato's  Gorgias  (p.  524), 
and  to  another  in  the  Republic  (ix.  p.  579). 

Ch.  8.  Satrius,  One  of  the  accusers  of  Cremutius  Cordus. 
See  IV.  34. 

Ch.  10.  Curtius  Atticus,  See  IV.  58.  He  had  accompanied 
Tiberius  to  Capreae. 

Cilnius  McBcenas,  He  was  never,  technically,  city-prefect, 
though  he  had  at  times  all  and  more  than  the  powers  of  that 
office.  (See  Horace,  Odes,  III.  8,  17.)  {Mitte  civiles  super jtrbe 
euros.) 

Ch.  12.     The  College  0/  the  Fifteen.  See  note  XI.  11. 

The  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  the  Social  War,  This  was 
in  B.C.  83.  The  Social  War  was,  properly  speaking,  over  at  that 
time,  having  been  concluded  in  A.  D.  88.  In  the  History,  III.  72, 
Tacitus  calls  it  more  correctly  the  civil  war,  "  Once  before  in- 
deed," he  says,  "  during  civil  war  the  Capitol  had  been  consumed 
by  fire."  It  was  the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius,  which  fol- 
lowed quickly  on  the  Social  War,  and  was  almost  a  continuation 
of  it. 

Ch.  15.  Servius  Galba,    The  future  emperor. 

Ch.  1 8.  Her  {Pompeia  Macrina)  father,  an  illustrious  Roman 
knighi  and  her  brother  an  ex-prcetor.  The  father  seems  to 
have  been  a  Pompeius  Macer  whom  Augustus  had  employed  as 
a  librarian.  (Suetonius,  Julius  Caesar,  56.)  The  brother  is  men- 
tioned in  I.  72. 

Ch.  20.  Passienus,  It  seems  that  Passienus  Crispus,  as  his 
name  was,  became  the  husband  of  Agrippina  and  was  thus  the 
emperor  Nero's  stepfather.  He  was  a  good  speaker  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  great  wit.     Somehow  or  other,  his  re- 
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mark  about  Caligula  did  not  cost  him  his  life  during  that  em- 
peror's reign.     He  lived  on  to  the  time  of  Claudius. 

Thrasyllus,  Perhaps  he  was  the  same  as  a  medical  writer 
often  quoted  by  the  elder  Pliny.  Suetonius  (Tiberius,  14) 
speaks  of  him  as  matkematicus,  a  vague  word,  frequently 
connected  with  the  science  of  the  stars. 

Ch.  22.  Conflicting  theories.  He  means  the  theories  of  Epicu- 
reanism and  Stoicism. 

The  impostures  of  those  who  describe  what  they  do  not  know. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  IV.  58,  with  respect  to  Tiberius's 
retirement  from  public  life. 

/  shall  relate.  See  xiv.  9,  where  Thrasyllus  is  pointed  at 
in  the  phrase  Chaldcei  {astrologers), 

Ch.  23.     Asinius  Gallus,     See  i.  8  and  note. 
Ch.  26.     Cocceius  Nerva.     See  iv.  58  and  note. 
Ch,  27.    ^lius  Lamia,     He  had  been  consul  a.d.  3.   Two  of 
Horace's  Odes  (i.  26  and  11  J.  17)  are  addressed  to  him. 
A  censor's  funeral.     See  iv.  15  and  note. 
Flaccus  Pomponius,     He  was  governor  of  Moesia,  a.d.  19. 
(See  II.  66). 

Marcus  Lepidus.     See  iv.  20. 

Ch.  28.  Lucius  Vitellius.  The  father  of  the  emperor  Vitellius. 
He  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 

Those  who  have  described  its  {the  phcenix)  nature  (qui 
formam  ejus  definiere).  Both  verbal  descriptions  and  pictorial 
representations  seem  to  be  meant. 

Ch.  29.    Pomponius  Labeo.     See  iv.  47. 
Mamercus  Scaurus,     See  iii.  66,  where  he  is  called  "a  blot 
"  on  his  ancestry.''     He  seems  to  have  been  an  infamous  de- 
bauchee.    {^eiL^c?i  de  Beneficiis,  iv.  31.) 

Ch.  30.  Lentulus  Gcetulicus.  He  had  been  consul  a.D;  26  (see 
IV.  46).  He  was  something  of  a  poet,  or  versifier,  it  appears 
from  Pliny  {Epistles^  V.  3) ;  also,  of  a  historian,  if  he  is  the  per- 
son referred  to  by  Suetonius  (Caligula,  8).  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Caligula  for  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy.     (Dion.  LIX.  22.) 

Ch.  34.  A  ^ter  the  departure  of  Medea  (post  avectam  Medeam). 
The  legend  of  Jason  and  Medea  is  variously  told,  and  it  is  not 
clear  to  what  part  of  it  this  concise  allusion  is  to  be  referred. 
Probably  Tacitus  meant  Medea's  departure  from  Corinth,  where 
Jason  had  provoked  her  by  falling  in  love  with  Creon's  daughter, 
Creusa  or  Glaifce,  whom  Medea  destroyed.  This  is  the  subject 
pf  Euripides'  well-known  play.  A  later  form  of  the  legend, 
which  Tacitus  here  seems  to  have  followed,  represented  that 
Jason  was  subsequently  reconciled  to  Medea  and  returned  with 
her  to  her  old  home,  Colchis,  the  kingdom  of  her  father,  ^Eetes. 
Ch.  37.  The  Dalmatic  war.  This  was  in  B.C.  12.  Tiberius 
had  a  triumph  for  it  B.C.  9. 

Ch.  38.    Fulcinius  Trio,     See  il.  28  ;  V.  11  j  VI.  4. 
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Ch.  39.  Trebellienus  Rufus,  He  had  been  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Thrace  during  the  minority  of  the  king's 
children.     (See  II.  67  ;  iii.  38.) 

Ch.  40.     Caius  Galba,    The  brother  of  the  Emperor  Galba. 

The  younger  Drusus,  The  son  of  Germanicus,  whose  death 
has  been  related,  VI.  23. 

Ch.  41.  The  Ctita.  They  are  mentioned  ag^in,  xii.  55,  as  a 
Cilician  tribe,  or  rather  collection  of  tribes.  They  dwelt  in 
what  was  called  Cilicia  Trachea,  or  Trachiotis  {rpaxys),  rough 
or  rocky  land,  as  we  should  say,  a  strip  of  country  along  the 
coast.  Perhaps  they  were  the  same  as  the  Eleutherocilices 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (Efnst  ad  Atttcum,  v.  20,  and  Epist  ad 
Fam,  XV.  4),  and  described  as  a  fierce  and  barbarous  people, 
who,  up  to  his  time,  had  never  submitted  to  a  king,  and  whom 
he  conquered,  when  governor  of  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were 
pirates  and  robbers,  and  their  country  was  wild  and  peculiarly 
inaccessible.  They  had  been  a  source  of  considerable  trouble 
to  the  Romans.  Augustus  treated  this  territory  as  he  did  some 
other  eastern  provinces,  and  in  B.C.  25  handed  over  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea to  an  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  to  rule  it  as  a 
vassal  of  Rome.  This  ^chelaus  died  A.D.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
of  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman  province  (see  11. 
42).  The  Archelaus  here  mentioned  may  have  been  his  son  or 
grandson.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  may  have  been  the 
same  man,  and  that  the  words  Cappadod  Archelao  subjecta 
may  be  rendered,  "  which  had  been  subject  to  the  Cappadocian 
Archekus."  But  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  context, 
in  which  the  Clitae  are  said  to  have  defended  themselves  against 
the  king's  unwarlike  troops  {contra  imbelles  regis  capias).  The 
king  in  question,  must,  it  would  seem,  have  been  reigning  at 
the  time,  and  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  still  found  con- 
venient to  intrust  a  part  of  Cilicia  to  a  vassal  king,  as  Augustus 
had  done.  He  would  very  probably  receive  an  annual  allowance 
out  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  and  would  be  to  Rome  in  the 
position  of  a  pensioner,  as  some  of  the  Indian  princes  are  to  our 
government. 

Nicephoriunu  In  the  nortih-west  of  Mesopotamia,  Osrhoene, 
as  it  was  called,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It  was 
founded  by  Alexander's  direction. 

Anthemusias,    Also  in  Osrhoene,  near  Edessa. 

Halus  and  Artemita,    Towns  in  Assyria. 

Ch.  42.  The  rule  of  the  few  approaches  closely  to  a  monarcKs 
caprice.  Perhaps  Tacitus  had  in  his  mind  a  passage  in  Thuc)'- 
dides,  III.  62 — eyyvrarw  rvpcanKtv  dwaareia  oKiywv  av^p&v. 

The  Surena,  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  Parthian  title,  by 
which  the  highest  position  in  the  state  neirt  to  the  sovereign  was 
designated.  It  has  been  ingeniously  argued  by  the  French 
writer,  M.  Saint  Martin,  that  there  was  a  family  of  this  name 
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in  Persia  in  the  time  of  the  Arsacids,  itself  an  offshoot  of  the 
royal  race.  The  first  and  most  distinguished  of  this  family,  he 
thinks,  was  the  famous  Parthian  general  who  defeated  Crassus 
at  Carrhae.  He  relies  on  the  statement  of  an  Armenian 
historian ;  but  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (24,  2),  a  generally 
accurate  and  well-informed  writer,  seems  clearly  to  imply  that 
Surena  was  a  title  given  to  the  king's  chief  minister  {secundcB 
potestatis  post  regent).  This  view  is  generally  accepted.  In 
the  passage  before  us,  the  Surena  would  probably  be  Abdageses, 
who  in  VI.  37,  is  described  as  "  the  mainstay  of  the  party  of 
Tiridates." 

Ch.  45.  Cneius  Domitius,  The  husband  of  the  younger 
Agrippina,  and  Nero's  father. 

Cassius  Longinus,  Marcus  Vinicius,    See  VI.  1 5. 

Rubellius  Blandus,  See  ill.  23,  and  note.  As  the  husband 
of  Drusus's  daughter,  Julia,  he  was  connected  by  blood  with 
Tiberius.  The  wives  of  the  other  three  were  the  emperor's 
grand-daughters  merely  by  adoption. 

Publius  Petronius,     See  III.  49. 

Who  had,  as  I  have  related,  been  married  to  Caius.  See 
VI.  20.  This  Claudia  was  also  called  Claudia  Drusilla,  and 
had  died  in  her  confinement,  as  appears  from  Suetonius 
(Caligula,  12). 

Ch.  47.     Satrius  Secundus.     See  VI.  8,  and  note. 

Vibius  Marsus.  See  11.  74,  79 ;  iv.  56.  He  was  afterwards 
governor  of  Syria,  xi.  10. 

Lucius  Arruntius,     See  i.  8,  13  ;  III.  31  ;  VI.  27. 

Ch.  49.  By  throwing  himself  from  a  height  (jacto  in  praeceps 
corpore).  He  probably  threw  himself  out  of  window.  Compare 
IV.  22.  This  seems  to  have  been  a  v^ry  exceptional  modje  of 
suicide  among  the  Romans. 

Ch.50.  The  same  stern  spirit  {JLderangox3Xivai\\  This  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  r^]f^r,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  complete 
equivalent  for  it.  It  was  a  harsh,  unsympathising  temper,  which 
was  characteristic  of  Tiberius,  and  which  he  appears  to  have 
retained  to  the  last.  The  Scotch  word  "  dour  "  would  represent 
at  least  one  aspect  of  rigor  animi,  Tacitus  means  that  the 
old  emperor  still  kept  up  the  harsh,  forbidding  tone,  which  had 
made  him  unpopular,  and  which  was  probably  construed  into 
something  much  worse  than  it  really  was. 
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Ch.  I.  Sutltus,  See  iv.  31  ;  xiil.  43.  He  was  the  poet  Ovid's 
son-in-law  {Epist,  ex ponto,  iv.  8,  i),  and  was  according  to  him 
an  accomplished  man. 

Ch.  2.     Vttellium.    Lucius  Vitellius,  the  emperor's  father. 

Scipio,    The  Cornelius  Scipio  mentioned  m.  74. 

Ch.3.    Antonia,  She  was  Uie  daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Ch.  4.  Mnester,  He  was  a  particularly  famous  pantomimic 
actor ;  had  been  a  great  favourite  of  Caligula,  as  he  also  was 
with  the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  period.  Messalina  made 
love  to  him,  and  withdrew  him  from  the  stage,  as  she  wanted 
to  have  him  entirely  to  herself,  as  she  did  Silius.  The  people 
did  not  like  to  lose  so  popular  an  actor,  and  a  riot  was  the 
result,  which  Claudius  is  said  to  have  done  his  best  to  appease 
by  telling  them  that  Mnester  belonged  to  his  wife,  and  tiuit  he 
could  not  force  him  to  act  This  is  indeed  an  instance  of  what 
Tacitus  calls  the  "  socordia  "  of  Claudius. 

Ch.  5.  The  Cincian  law.  It  was  passed  as  2^piebiscite  B.C. 
204,  having  been  proposed  by  a  tribune,  Marcus  Cindas.  Its 
object  originally  was  to  deliver  the  plebs  from  their  depen- 
dence on  the  senatorian  class,  which  supplied  all  the  lawyers 
and  advocates.  It  was  revived  in  the  form  of  a  senatus  consult 
by  Augustus.  (See  XIH.  42.)  It  seems  from  xili.  5,  that  only 
seven  years  from  this  time  it  was  again  necessary  to  check  by 
legislation  the  evils  of  paid  advocacy.  The  demands  of  ad- 
vocates were  not  only  often  extortionate,  but  fees  were  occasion- 
ally received  without  the  work  being  done. 

Ch.  6.     Caius  Asinius.    Asinius  Pollio. 

Messala,  He  was  an  intimate  friend  and  patron  of  the 
poet  Tibullus\  He  and  Pollio  were  frequently  counsel  in  the  same 
case.  Their  names  occur  several  times  in  Horace.  Both  were 
highly  accomplished  men. 

Ch.  9.     The  Parthian  princes,    Vardanes  and  Gotarzes. 

Ch.  10.  The  river  Charinda,  Erinden  is  the  reading  of  the 
MSS.  Charinda  is  generally  accepted,  as  a  river  of  that  name 
is  mentioned  by  the  geographer  Ptolemy  (6,  2)  as  the  boundary 
between  Media  and  Hyrcania,  and  also  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (23,  6). 

The  river  Sindes.  Mentioned  only  here.  It  cannot  be 
identified,  the  geography  of  the  whole  region  being  extremely 
obscure. 

Ch.11.  I  specially  assisted  {iis  intentius  ofEci).  Tacitus 
means  he  was  present,  as  we  should  say,  in  a  business  capadty, 
not  as  mere  spectator.    The  secular  games  are  commemorated  in 
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Horace's  Carmen  Seculare^  written  in  honour  of  the  grand 
religious  ceremony  by  which  Augustus  in  A.D.  1 7,  ten  years  after 
his  assumption  of  imperial  power,  celebrated  his  own  successes 
and  Rome's  greatness.  His  idea  was  that  it  was  to  be  the 
revival  of  an  ancient  solemnity,  although  the  name  "  secular 
games"  was  new.  The  Fifteen  men,  or  sacred  commissioners, 
are  mentioned  in  line  70  of  the  Ode,  Quindecim  Diana  fireces 
vivorum  curet^  &*c.  They  had  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  Books. 
(See  VI,  12.) 

Ch.  13.  The  hills  of  Simbrua.  See  XIV.  22.  These  were  about 
forty  miles  east  of  Rome,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Anio. 

Ch.  14.  .S'//i/»/^j  (plebiscitis).  We  have  here  the  word //^f- 
discitum,  which  pointed  to  a  long  past  state  of  things,  when 
the  people  (Jflebs)  voted  in  their  tribes,  in  the  comitia  iributa^ 
as  their  assembly  was  called,  and  passed  measures  on  the 
motion  of  a  tribune.  Possibly  Tacitus  uses  the  word  loosely, 
or  from  the  mere  force  of  habit  Or  he  may  be  using  it 
deliberately,  as  it  is  possible  that  Claudius  with  his  pedantic 
attachment  to  antiquity  may  have  restored  the  term  in  the 
legislation  of  his  reign.  Augustus  encouraged  its  application  to 
matters  of  comparatively  small  importance,  and  Claudius  per- 
haps followed  his  example.  Of  this  an  instance  has  come  down 
to  us  in  a  treatise  by  Frontinus  on  Aqueducts,  written  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century.  He  gives  us  a  specimen  of  a 
plebiscitum  passed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  It  deals  with 
what  we  call  "  public  works."  It  is  the  only  specimen  which 
has  come  down  to  us  entire.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  found  in 
Orelli's  Tacitus^  Excursus  I.  Book  xi.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
XII.  53,  Tacitus  applies  the  correct  term,  senatus  consultum^  to 
what  he  here  speaks  of  as  plebiscita, 

Ch.  18.  The  tribe  of  the  Cannihefates,  See  History,  iv.  15, 
where  Tacitus  says  :  **  This  is  a  tribe  which  inhabits  part  of  the 
"{island  of  the  Batavians,  and  closely  resembles  them  in  their 
"  origin,  their  language  and  their  courageous  character,  but  is 
"  inferior  in   number."    (See  I  v.  73.) 

Ch.  19.  The  Greater  Cliauci,  Tacitus  does  not  distinguish 
this  tribe  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  in  his  Germany,  though  he 
does  it  in  the  case  of  the  Frisii  (Germany,  34).  The  elder  Pliny 
makes  the  distinction  (xvi.  i),  and  it  appears  that  the  Greater 
Chauci  inhabited  the  country  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe ; 
the  Lesser  Chauci  that  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser.  The 
tribe  thus  occupied  what  we  know  as  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  and 
Bremen. 

Ch.  20.  He  dug  a  canal,  &»c.  Corbuto's  canal  must  have  been 
quite  near  the  coast  of  Holland,  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps, 
of  Leyden.  Its  object  was  mainly  to  prevent  the  flooding  of  the 
country  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse  at  high  tide. 
This  is  what  Tacitus  means  by  incerta  oceani. 

23—2 
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Ch.  21.  Gurtius  Rufus,  The  younger  Pliny  {EpisL  vil.  27) 
eives  the  incident  here  related  about  him.  It  is  a  question  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  Alexander,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus.  It  has 
been  surmised  that  he  may  have  been  the  historian's  father,  but 
we  really  have  no  sure  evidence  to  guide  us.  The  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  rhetoricians  mentioned  by  Suetonius  in  his  book 
De  Claris  Rhetoribus,  Very  possibly,  this  Rufus,  the  bio- 
grapher of  Alexander,  and  the  rhetorician,  may  have  been  one 
and  the  same  person,  as  has  been  ingeniously  maintained  by  the 
German  scholar  Klotz  in  his  history  of  Roman  literature. 

Ch.  22.  A  lex  curiata.  That  is,  a  law  passed  by  iicntpopulusy 
voting  by  their  curies^  defining  the  powers  of  the  king.  The  law 
was  revived  {repetita)  by  Lucius  Brutus,  when,  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  their  powers  were  divided  between  the  consuls. 

They  were  to  be  attached  to  the  war-depariment  (ut  rem 
militarem  comitarentur).  Livy,  IV.  43,  says  that  in  418  B.C.  the 
number  of  the  quaestors  was  doubled,  and  two  were  to  be  at  the 
service  of  the  consuls,  ad  ministeria  belli, 

Ch.  23.    Aulus  Vitellii4S.    The  future  emperor. 

Gallia  Comata^  as  it  was,  called.  That  is.  Transalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  Exception  of  the  Narbonensis  or  Proviucia. 

The  rights  of  allies  and  of  Roman  dtinens.  These  had 
probably  been  granted  by  Augustus.  **  Rights  of  allies  '*  (Jcedera) 
were  what  was  termed  the  jus  Latii,  in  virtue  of  which  a  man 
who  had  held  office  in  his  own  native  city  or  country,  acquired 
all  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  was  consequendy 
eligible  for  any  of  the  great  State-magistracies  at  Rome.  See 
xVi  32,  where  we  are  told  of  a  grant  of  the  jtts  Latii  by  Nero  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  "  Maritime  Alps." 

Ch.  24.  A  fragment  of  the  speech  which  Claudius  really  deli- 
vered on  this  occasion  in  the  Senate  has  been  preserved  for  us 
on  two  bronze  tablets  which  were  discovered  at  Lyons  in  1529. 
It  seems  that  Tacitus  has  given  us  some  of  its  main  outlines, 
though  no  doubt  the  form  and  language  are  entirely  his  own. 
The  portion  we  have  of  the  actual  speech  savours  of  a  pedantic 
antiquarianism,  and  its  style  is  strange  and  inelegant  The 
colony  of  Vienna  (Vienne)  is  mentioned  with  the  epithets 
" ornatissima "  and  " valentissima"  as  having  for  a  long  period 
contributed  members  to  the  Roman  Senate.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Drusus,  Claudius's  father,  as  having  been  indebted  for 
his  successes  in  Germany  to  the  loyal  preservation  of  peace  by 
the  inhab,itants  of  Gallia  Comata.  On  the  whole,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  what  has  thus  come  down  to  us  of  this  emperor's 
oratory  suggests  a  very  exalted  notion  of  his  ability. 

Other  men  not  less  illustriotis  from  Narbon  GauL  One 
such  is  named  in  Claudius's  speech,  Lucius  Vestinus,  as  the 
emperor's  most  intimate  friend. 
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The  Senofus,    A  tribe  of  Lugdunensian  Gaul.    They  were  to     book  xi. 
the  south  of  Paris  ;  and  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  Sens,  Tonnerre 
would  have  been  in  their  territory. 

Ch.  25.  The  Lesser  Houses  of  Lucius  Brutus,  See  Livy^  n.  i, 
which  passage  substantially  accords  with  Tacitus's  statement^ 
although  Livy,  l  35,  speaks  of  the  Lesser  Houses  {mtnores 
gentes)  as  having  been  added  by  Tarquinius. 

The  Cassian  law.  Of  this  we  have  no  mention.  Suetonius 
merely  says  that  Julius  Caesar  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Senate 
and  raised  new  families  into  the  patriciate  (Caesar,  41). 

The  ScBtiian  law.     Passed  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  30. 

Ch.  26.  That  last  source  of  delight  to  the  reckless.  Not 
unlike,  by  contrast,  to  Milton's  line  in  the  Lycidas,  in  wtich  fame 
is  said  to  be  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind." 

Ch.  27.  The  bridegroonCs  friends  (auspices).  Answering,  in 
some  respects,  to  our  groomsmen.  They  came  on  the  bride- 
groom's behalf  to  witness  the  ceremony  and  see  that  it  was 
legally  valid. 

Ch.  29.  The  death  ofAppius.  This  was  Appius  Silanus,  who 
had  fallen  a  victim  to  Messalina  and  Narcissus.  They  said  that 
they  had  had  a  dream  in  which  they  saw  him  attempting  the  life 
of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

Ch.  30.     Vettius.    Vettius  Valens,  ch.  31,  35. 

Plautius.    Plautius  Lateranus.    See»  xiii.  1 1. 

Ch.  32.     The  supreme  pontiff.    That  is,  the  emperor. 

Ch.  38.  The  decorations  of  a  qucestor  (quaestoria  insignia).  See 
note  on  "triumphal  honours,"  i.  72.  The  quaestorship,  as  a 
minor  office,  was  a  mere  trifle  to  so  great  a  man  as  Narcissus. 
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Ch.  I.  Lollia  Paulina.  She  was  the  grand-daughter  of  thfc 
Marcus  Lollius  mentioned  i,  10  and  III.  48,  where  see  notes. 
She  was  an  immense  heiress.  The  jewels  she  wore  are  said  to 
have  been  worth  forty  million  sesterces,  or  about  ;£340,ooo. 
For  a  very  short  time  she  had  been  the  emperor  Caligula's  wife. 
We  are  told  more  about  her  in  ch.  22. 

jElia  PcBtina.  She  had  already  been  Claudius's  wife.  He 
had  probably  divorced  her  during  his  predecessor's  reign.  She 
was  the  mother  of  his  daughter  Anton  ia,  whom  he  named  after 
his  mother. 

Ch.  4.  Who  used  the  name  of  censor  to  screen  a  slaves  tricks 
eries.  See  xi.  13.  Claudius,  it  appears,  made  Vitellius  his  col- 
league in  the  censorship.  This  was  unusuaL  Other  emperors 
had  exercised  the  office  singly.    Claudius,  with  his  fondness  for 
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antiquity,  revived  the  old  arrangement,  according  to  which  there 
were  two  censors,  as  well  as  two  consuls.  Vitellius  in  his  speech 
in  the  next  chapter  speaks  of  the  emperor  as  the  censor  {cen- 
soriae  mentis),  and  as  having  in  that  capacity  specially  onerous 
responsibilities.    This  was  a  "  slave's  trickery  "  {servilisfallacia), 

Epritis  Marcellus,  (See  History,  ih  S^)  He  became  a  noted 
and  successful  "delator."  Here  we  have  the  beginning  of  his  rise. 
On  the  strength  of  holding  the  praetorship  for  a  single  day  he 
was  a  "  praetorius "  or  ex-praetor.  His  abilities  found  scope  in 
Nero's  reign,  and  he  was  then  influential  enough  to  get  himself 
acquitted  on  a  charge  from  extortion  (r^petundcB),  (See  XIIL  33.) 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  prosecution  of  Thrasea.  (See 
XVI.  22,  26.) 

Ch.  8.  Annctus  Seneca,  He  had  been  banished  by  Claudius 
to  Corsica  for  a  suspected  intrigue  with  Germanicus's  daughter, 
Julia. 

Ch.  10.    An  embassy  from  the  Parthians.    See  xr.  lO. 

Ch.  II.  Coins  Cassius,  See  xiii.  41 ;  xiv.  42 ;  xv.  52  ;  xvi. 
7,  9,  22-  It  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages  that  he  was 
quite  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  day.  His  character  stood  as 
high  as  his  legal  attainments. 

Ch.  12.  The  Cassian  family  which  had  won  renown  even  in 
those  countries.  Referring  to  Caius  Cassius,  who  had  accom- 
panied Crassus  on  his  disastrous  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians. He  brought  back  a  remnant  of  the  legions  and  saved 
the  province  of  Syria  for  the  Romans. 

Ch.  13.  Izates,  See  J  osephns,  Antiquities  of  the  yews,  XX, 
2,  3, 4^  where  much  is  told  us  about  this  king,  who  it  seems  was  a 
convert  to  the  Jewish  religion.  He  is  represented  as  a  more  im- 
portant person  than  Tacitus  here  makes  him.  His  kingdom  of 
Adiabene,  as  it  was  called,  was  the  north-west  part  of  Assyria, 
the  river  Tigris  being  its  western  boundary.  It  would  thus  be 
a  portion  of  the  modem  Kurdistan. 

Ch.  15.  Mithridates  of  Bosporus,  This  is  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  Mithridates,  mentioned  xi.  8,  as  king  of  Armenia,  and 
as  the  Iberian  Mithridates  in  Vl.  32,  33.  This  Mithridates  had 
had  his  kingdom  of  Bosporus  and  the  adjacent  countries  given 
him  by  Claudius  A.D.  41,  and  he  was  thus  one  of  Rome's  vassal 
kings.  Like  some  of  the  other  kings  of  the  East  he  consid^ied 
himself  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  a  coin  of  his  is  extant, 
with  a  representation  of  a  bow,  a  club  and  a  lion  skin. 

Didius.  This  was  Aulus  Didius,  afterwards  governor  of 
Britain.     (See  ch.  40  ;  Xiv.  29.) 

The  DandaridcB,  Sircud,  Adorsi,  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  Adorsi,  or  Aorsi, 
seem  to  have  been  a  widely  spread  people,  and  there  were  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  AdorsL    They  were  a  branch  of  the  Scythians, 
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and  their  settlements  in  Asia  are  said  to  have  stretched  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Caspian. 

Ch.  21.  The  distinctions  of  a  Consul  (consularia  insignia). 
This  was  unusual  before  the  reign  of  Claudius.  (See  note  on  "  tri- 
umphal honours,"  i.  72.     See  also  xiii.  10  ;  xv.  7,  72  ;  XVI.  17.) 

Ch.  23.  The  augury  of  the  public  safety  (Salutis  augurium).  The 
public  safety  {salus)  was  personified  in  Roman  imagination.  The 
ceremony  here  mentioned  had  been  performed  by  Augustus  B.C. 
13,  as  Suetonius  (Aug.  31)  seems  to  imply,  when  he  became 
"supreme  pontiff."  Tiberius,  unless  the  number  25  here  given 
is  wrong,  must  also  have  performed  it  A.D.  23,  though  Tacitus 
omits  to  mention  it  contrary  to  what  we  might  have  expected. 
Ritter  ventilres  to  read  quinque  et  septuaginta  for  quinque  et 
'uigintiy  though  there  is  no  authority  for  it,  and  would  thus  take 
us  back  to  the  year  B.C  29,  in  which  year  we  know  that  the 
Temple  of  Janus  was  closed  by  Augustus.  This  seems  bold, 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that,  had  this 
great  and  much  neglected  ceremony  been  performed  by  Tiberius, 
Tacitus  would  have  passed  it  without  remark.  We  are  inclined 
to  suspect  an  error  in  the  number. 

The  extension  of  the  city  boundary  or  pomerium  here  re- 
lated, was  in  celebration  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  (For 
pomerium,  see  Livy,  i.  44.)  The  augurium  salutis  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pomerium, 
which  symbolized  at  home  the  limits  and  defences  of  Rome's 
empire,  and  connected  them  with  the  idea  of  a  divine  providence 
or  destiny.  It  appears  that  up  to  this  time  the  Aventine  quarter 
was  outside  the  sacred  enclosure.  It  was  now  brought  within 
it  by  Claudius.  The  pomerium  of  Romulus  included  only  the 
Palatine  Hill,  the  site  of  the  original  city. 

Consus,    Equestrian  Neptune,  perhaps.  See  Livy,  i.  9. 

Larunda,  See  Ovid,  Fasti,  11.  599  and  615,  where  she  is 
called  Lara,  and  represented  as  the  mother  of  the  Lares,  the 
deities  who  guarded  the  streets  of  Rome. 

Ch.  26.  He  turned  into  ridicule  the  ill-timed  attentiofts  of  his 
stepmother  (perintempestiva  noveriae  officia  in  ludibria  vertebrat). 
So  Ritter  reads,  for  the  common  reading  per  intempestiva, 
which  if  retained,  the  meaning  will  be,  "  he  became  a  laughing- 
stock through  his  stepmother's  ill-timed  attentions."  Vertere, 
no  doubt,  as  Orelli  says,  quoting  vi.  46  i^ne  nomen  Ccesarum  in 
ludtbria  verterent)  may  be  used  intransitively.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  between  the  two  renderings.  Ours  is,  we  think,  rather 
favoured  by  the  context  Britannicus,  not  having  a  dull  under- 
standing, might  for  that  very  reason  jest  at  his  stepmother's 
behaviour. 

Ch.  27.  Van^ones  and  Nemetes,  See  Germany,  28,  and  His- 
tory, IV.  70.    These  tribes,  usually  coupled  together  as  being 
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the  province  of  Upper  Germany,  in  what  is  now  Elsass. 

Ch,  29.  Ligii,  A  vague  name  for  a  number  of  remote  and 
almost  imknown  German  tribes  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula, 
occupying  the  modem  Silesia  and  Poland.  It  seems  to  have 
been  with  Tacitus  as  comprehensive  a  term  as  Galli  or  Suevi, 
and  to  have  taken  in  what  with  us  are  non-Germanic  peoples. 
(See  Germany,  43.) 

Jas^ges  of  Sarmatia,  See  Gibbon  (ch.  X.  and  XVHi.),  where 
the  points  of  difference  between  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians 
are  well  given.  The  Sarmatians  were  a  Slavonic  people,  Asiatic  in 
origin  and  character.  One  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Germans  was  in  having  no  fixed  settlements  ;  another  was 
in  their  strength  consisting  exclusively  of  cavalry,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  Parthians. 

Ch.  44.  Who  was  actually  loading  him  with  honours  (omante 
i  nsuper).  The  Latin  is  somewhat  vague,  and  the  meaning  may 
be  that  Mithridates  went  so  far  as  to  furnish  him  with  funds  for 
his  revolutionary  designs.     This  is  Orelli's  view. 

Ch.  52.  His  father  Camillushad  raised  an  armed  insurrection 
in  Dalmatia.  ^qq  History,  i.'^'  11.75.  The  insurrection  was 
quelled  within  five  days.  See  Suetonius  (Claudius  13).  The 
movement,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  formidable  one,  and 
to  have  attracted  more  than  one  eminent  Roman.  (See  Plin)', 
Epist,  III.  16.) 

Ch.  53.  -<4  dec7'ee  of  the  Senate,  &•€,  Of  this  ridiculous  decree 
we  have  full  particulars  given  us  by  Pliny  {Epist,  VI II.  6).  It 
appears  too  from  Pliny  {Epist,  VII.  29)  that  the  incident  here 
mentioned  was  commemorated  in  the  epitaph  of  Pallas,  with 
praise  of  his  moderation. 

Ch.  54.  Felix,  The  Felix  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  He  is 
mentioned  in  the  History,  v.  9,  as  "  exercising  the  power  of  a 
king  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave." 

A  fear  still  lingered  that  any  of  the  emperors  might  impose 
the  same  orders.  That  is,  the  same  orders  as  Caius  (Caligula), 
who,  as  we  learn  from  the  History,  v.  9,  tried  to  force  the  Jews 
into  setting  up  his  statue  in  the  temple. 

Ch.  5  5.     The  ClitcB,    See  vi.  41  and  note. 

Antiochus,  One  of  Rome's  vassal  kings,  who  had  the  charge 
of  Commagene,  and  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  like  Archelaus  of  Cappa- 
docia  in  Tiberius's  reign.     (See  vi.  41  and  note.) 

Ch.  60.  Claudius  handed  over  to  them  the  whole  admimstra- 
tion  of  justice.  This,  Tacitus  implies,  was  something  monstrous, 
though  the  change  was  one  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
That  for  which  rival  orders  in  the  state  had  contended,  would  now 
be  in  the  hands  of  men,  many  of  whom  were  the  emperor's 
freedmen.  There  was  to  be  no  appeal  from  their  decisions. 
Tiberius  avowed  a  different  view  of  the  subject,  as  we  see  from 
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IV.  15.  It  is4o  be  noted  that  to  be  one  of  these  commissioneis 
of  the  imperial  treasury,  or  a  "procurator  Caesaris,"  carried 
with  it  equestrian  rank.    (See  Agricola  4.) 

The    Sempronian    laws,     Caius   Gracchus's   law,    122   B.C. 

Servilius,  In  106  B.C.  His  law  gave  the  ^^judicia"  to  the 
Senate  as  well  as  to  the  knights. 

Conflict  between  classes.  That  is,  classes  as  opposed  to  indi- 
viduals.    It  was  a  time  of  party  struggles. 

Vedii,    See  i.  10  and  note. 

Ch.  61.    Xenophon,    See  ch.  67. 

Ch.  62.  Antonius,  The  father  of  the  famous  Antonius,  the 
triumvir.     He  had  the  command  here  referred  to  in  B.C.  75. 

Ch.  63.  The  sloping  surf  ace  of  the  rocks  under  the  water  (obli- 
quis  subter  undas  saxis  exterrita).  This  is  explained  by  a  passage 
in  Pliny's  Natural  History  (9,  20),  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  well- 
known  rock  in  these  seas,  called  Chrysoceras,  with  a  brilliantly 
white  surface.  It  was  thi^  apparently  which  frightened  the  fish 
away  from  Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bosphorus, 
into  the  harbour  of  Byzantium. 

Ch.  64.  The  soldier^  standards  and  tents  were  set  in  a  blaze  by 
lightning  (igne  caelesti  arsere).  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning, 
though  OreUi  takes  it  of  a  gleaming  with  meteoric  light  (as  in 
XV.  7),  where  we  have  so  rendered  pila  militum  arsere. 

The  younger  Antonia,  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Antonius  by  his  wife  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus.  (See  IV.  44.) 
Her  daughter,  Domitia  Lepida,  was  thus  Augustus's  great-niece. 
Lepida's  mother  and  Germanicus's  mother  were  sisters  ;  con- 
sequently she  was  cousin  (one  remove)  to  Agrippina,  Germani- 
cus's  daughter. 

Ch.  67.  From  the  emperor's  lethargic  or  intoxicated  condition 
(socordiane  Claudii  an  vinolentia).  This  is  obscure,  possibly 
corrupt.  Socordia  has  been  taken  to  mean  the  indifference  and 
apathy  of  the  guests,  who  were  so  accustomed  to  see  the  emperor 
intoxicated,  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  symptoms.  But 
we  think  it  more  likely  that  the  word  applies  to  the  emperor 
himself,  and  that  as  Dean  Merivale  suggests  in  his  History  oj 
the  Romans  (in  a  note  to  ch.  l),  it  means  something  like  "a 
languid  action  of  the  internal  organs."  At  any  rate  it  seems 
to  be  intended  to  point  to  Qaudius's  generally  apathetic  tem- 
perament, and  to  whatever  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  it. 
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Ch.  I.  yunius  Silantis,  The  brother  of  the  Lucius  Silanus, 
mentioned  (xii.  3)  as  Claudius's  intended  son-in-law,  and  in  this 
chapter  as  Agrippina's  victim,  for  which  see  xii.  8. 

The  Golden  Sheep,  Meaning  that  he  was  rich  and  stupid 
Dion  Cassius  stupimy  takes  it  for  a  complimentary  expression. 

Men  who  had  charge  of  the  emperor's  domains  in  Asia,  That 
is,  they  were,  technically,  procuratores  Ccesaris,  or procuratores 
fiscL     (See  note  xil.  60.) 

Ch.  2.    A  censor^ s  funeral.     See  IV.  1 5  and  note. 

Ch.  3.  An  attractive  genius  (ingenium  amasnum).  By  the 
epithet  amcenus  Tacitus  does  not  mean  unqualified  praise. 
Seneca's  style  pleased  the  time,  but  did  not  commend  itself  alto- 
gether to  the  better  class  of  critics. 

Ch.  4.  Of  the  armies  he  would  himself  take  charge.  By  the 
"  armies "  Nero  meant  the  imperial,  as  opposed  to  the  State 
ipublicce)  provinces.     (See  note  on  the  Roman  empire.) 

Ch.  5.  No  one  was  to  receive  a  fee  for  pleading  a  cause.  See 
XI.  5,  the  Cincian  law^  and  note. 

A  hidden  door  behind  them  (abditis  a  tergo  foribus). 
Orelli  thinks  that  the  meaning  is  that  the  door  was  actually 
removed,  and  the  opening  screened  by  a  curtain.  For  this 
meaning  of  ahdere  he  refers  to  li.  85,  in  insuiam  Seriph(*n 
abdita  est  Vistilia  (she  was  banished  out  of  sight,  &c.)  It  seems 
to  us  that  he  makes  Tacitus  needlessly  obscure,  though  possibly 
he  may  be  right. 

Ch.  7.  Agrippa,  The  Agrippa  before  whom  St.  Paul  was 
brought,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  mentioned  Xll.  23. 

Antiochus,     See  Xii.  55  and  note. 

Lesser  Armenia,  So  a  small  strip  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Euphrates  was  designated.  In  maps  it  usually  appears  as 
part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Sophene,  the  south-western  comer  of  Armenia. 

Ch.  12.     Otho,    Marcus  Otho,  the  future  emperor. 

They  had  crept  into  his  favour.  We  have  ventured  to  read 
irrepserant  for  irrepserat.  The  passage  presents  a  choice  of 
difficulties.  Orelli  takes  Acte  as  the  nominative  to  irrepserat, 
but  in  this  case  the  sentence  seems  ill- constructed,  as  in  the 
next  clause  we  have  Acte  again,  as  the  multercula,  in  an  ablative 
absolute.  Ritter  makes  Senecio  the  nominative  to  the  verb, 
but  we  cannot  see  why  he  should  be  separated  from  Otho,  as 
Tacitus  evidently  means  they  both  encouraged  the  young 
emperor  in  his  intrigue.  It  was  Lipsius,  we  believe,  who  first 
suggested  irrepserant^  as  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
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Ch.  14.  The  emperor  rather  wittily  remarked  that  Pallas  was  book  xiii 
going  to  swear  himself  out  of  office  (ire  Pallantem  ut  ejuraret). 
Ejurare  was  a  technical  word  applied  to  a  person  resigning 
office,  as  when  a  consul  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  went 
with  a  number  of  his  friends  to  the  Capitol,  and  took  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  discharged  his  official  duties  to  the  State's 
advantage  {se  gessisse  consulatum  e  republica).  It  was  used, 
also  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  swearing  that  he  could  not  meet 
his  liabilities.  Perhaps  both  meanings  may  have  been  intended 
by  Nero.  It  was  a  joke  to  compare  Pallas,  who  had  really  no 
recognized  office  and  was  only  a  freedman,  to  a  great  state-official 
on  the  eve  of  his  resignation,  and  equally  a  joke  to  hint  at  his 
swearing  himself  insolvent,  when  he  would  carry  off  with  him  into 
retirement  about  ;^2,5oo,ooo.  ^See  Xll.  53.)  We  do  not  see  how 
to  cover  the  meaning  in  a  translation,  and  have  thought  it  best  to 
select  that  rendering  which  would  give  perhaps  most  point  to 
the  emperor's  remark. 

The  crippled  Burrus  .  .  .  with  disfigured  ^a^// (debilis 
Bumis  .  .  .  trunca  manu).  He  had  lost  perhaps  one  or 
two  fingers,  and  Agrippina  seems  to  hint  by  way  of  a  taunt 
that  he  was  not  particularly  sorry  to  be  disabled  or  partially 
disabled  for  war.  There  was  too  among  Greeks  and  Romans 
a  feeling  we  can  hardly  understand  about  any  natural  physical 
defect,  and  it  was  regarded  almost  as  a  positive  disgrace.  This 
may  account  for  Agrippina's  brutal  language  about  Burrus. 

Ch.  19.  Rubellius  Plautus,  Son  of  Rubellius  Blandus.  See 
in.  23  and  note. 

Ch.  20.  This  the  night  with  its  darkness  .  .  .  was  enough 
to  refute  (refutare  tenebras,)  ^c.  This  passage  may  be  ren- 
dered :  "he  (Burrus)  shrank  from  night,  &c.,"  that  is,  he  could 
not  listen  to  a  charge  made  under  such  circumstances.  Ours 
is,  we  think,  simplest,  most  agreeable  to  the  construction  and 
suits  the  word  refutare  best,  which  continually  has  the  mean- 
ing of  "  refuting,  disproving,  ac,"  in  such  authors  as  Cicero  and 
Livy.  Ritter  reads  refugitare  (he,  Burrus,  shrank  from,  &c.), 
assigning  as  his  reason  that  refutare  never  means  in  Tacitus 
"to  reject"  {rejicere)  and  cannot  express  the  notion  of  "refuting." 
If  it  is  the  right  reading,  this  is  the  only  passage  of  Tacitus  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  and  why  Tacitus  should  not  use  it  as 
Cicero  repeatedly  does,  we  cannot  understand. 

Ch.  2 1.  She  was  increasing  the  magnificence  ofherfish-^ponds 
(piscinas  extoUebat).  Compare  XI.  i,  where  extollere  is  used 
in  a  similar  sense,  of  the  gardens,  "which  Asiaticus  was  adorning." 
There  is  an  implied  sneer  in  the  word  "  fish-ponds  "  [piscina), 
by  which  Agrippina  meant,  it  would  seem,  tne  seaside  villas 
of  Baiae,  which  as  Horace  tells  us  (Odes,  11.  18,  20  ;  III.  I,  33 
and  24,  3)  were  actually  pushed  out  into  the  sea.  She  may  of 
course  have  also  had  in  her  mind  the  literal  fish-ponds,  with 
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their  marble  surroundings  for  which  the  rich  Romans  of  the 
empire  had  a  special  fondness. 

Ch.  26.  At  the  same  tune  recommending  them  not  to  punish, 
A  corrupt  passage.  We  have  taken  vel  poenam  dissuadentes, 
which  must  mean  :  *'  actually  dissuading  them  (the  patrons 
from  inflicting  punishment"  One  or  two  words  have  dropped 
out.  Orelli  leaves  it  as  it  is  in  the  MSS.  Nipperdey  recasts 
the  entire  sentence,  and  amends  the  last  clause  thus — senien- 
tiam  eo  impulere  utpcenam  sanciendam  suaderet.  The  meaning 
will  then  be  :  "  they  (the  Senate)  pushed  their  views  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  (the  emperor)  reconmiended  that  a  penalty  (on 
misbehaving  freedmen)  should  be  enacted."  This  will  hardly 
be  thought  a  successful  emendation. 

The  shores  of  Campania,  A  particularly  pleasant  place  of 
banishment,  just  over  the  loo  miles  from  Rome. 

Ch.  27.  The  freedom-giving  r^^(vindicta).  This  was  the 
legal  ceremony  of  emancipation,  performed  in  the  praetor's  court, 
the  slave's  head  being  touched  by  the  vindicta.  Its  result  was 
irrevocable,  and  it  was  known  as  justa  manumissio.  Slaves 
could  likewise  be  manumitted  by  will,  and  also  when  the  census 
was  taken  in  the  tenth  year.  In  this  last  method  the  slave  by 
his  master's  direction  would  give  in  his  name  for  enrolment 
among  the  citizens.  Under  the  empire,  such  manumission  would 
be  rare,  the  census  being  taken  at  irregular  and  distant  intervals. 

Ch.  28.  Tribunes  were  forbidden^  &»c.  The  powers  of  the 
Tribunes  were  legally  confined  to  Rome ;  hence  it  was  an  im- 
proper stretch  of  them  to  summon  (vocare)  from  any  part 
of  Italy.  Originally,  it  appears,  their  office  did  not  give  them 
authority  to  summon  even  within  the  city  itself 

Ch.  31.  To  maintain  the  credit  of  the  citizens  (ad  retinendam 
populi  fidem).  The  money  was  paid  into  the  cerariumy  the 
exchequer  of  the  populus,  as  opposed  to  Xh^fiscus,  The  populus 
still  was  represented  by  the  old  republican  magistrates. 

Ch.  32.  Pomponia  Grcecina,  It  has  been  conjectured  that  she 
had  embraced  Christianity.  She  was  possibly  the  daughter 
of  Ovid's  friend,'  Pomponius  Graecinus.  She  lived  into  Domi- 
tian's  reign,  to  die  year  A»D.  82. 

Julia,  The  Jufia  mentioned  in  vi.  27,  as  marrying  Rubel- 
lius  Blandus.  Her  death,  which  is  noticed  by  Suetonius  (Qau- 
dius,  29)  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  a.d.  42. 

Ch.  33.  Cosustianus  Capito,  See  XI.  6.  Juvenal  calls  him 
{Sat,  VIII.  94)  a  plunderer  (pirata)  of  the  Cilicians. 

Epriu^  Marcellus.  See  xii.  4  and  note.  He  had  been 
pro-praetor  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  which  had  been  made  into 
a  province  under  Claudius. 

Ch.  34.  What  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  had  formerly  won. 
That  is,  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  (See  note  on  Rome  and  Parthia.) 

Ch.  37.    King  Antiochus.    See  xii.  55  and  note. 
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The  Moschi.  So  nearly  all  editors  now  read  for  Insochi  in 
the  MSS.,  and  there  can  be  hardly  a  question  that  they  are  right 
This  tribe,  we  find,  helped  Trajan  in  his  Parthian  wars,  which 
explains  the  words  ^ens  ante  alias  soda  Romanis,  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  Caucasian  tribe,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  in  the  country  known  to  the 
ancients  as  Colchis.  Herodotus  mentions  them  in  ill.  94,  as 
tributaries  of  Darius,  and  again  in  vn.  78,  as  part  of  the  great 
army  of  Xerxes.  It  has  been  thought  that  they  are  the  Me- 
shecti  of  Scripture.     (Genesis  X.  2 ;  Ezekiel  xxvii.  13.) 

Ch.  41;  Caius  Cassius,  He  is  mentioned,  xil.  1 1,  as  governor 
of  Syria.    See  note. 

Ch.  42.  Italy  and  the  provinces  were  drained  by  a  boundless 
usury.  The  revolt  in  Britain  led  by  Boudicea  is  said  to  have  been 
in  part  due  to  the  sudden  calling  in  of  a  loan  advanced  to  the  pro- 
vincials by  Seneca  of  about  ;^35o,ooo.  (See  note  on  Rome  and 
Britain.) 

Ch.  45.  Rufius  Crispinus.  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  Crispinus 
mentioned  xii.  42,  as  having  commanded  the  praetorians.  (See 
also  XI.  I.) 

Ch.  47.^  Cornelius  Sulla.  Son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius.   (See  ch.  23.) 

The  Mulvian  Bridge.  Also,  Milvian.  Now,  the  Ponte 
Molle,  about  two  miles  from  the  Flaminian  Gate,  where  the 
Flaminian  Road  crossed  the  Tiber.  The  place  is  now  Torretta. 

The  Gardens  of  Sallust.  See  History y  III.  82.  They  were 
near  the  CoUine  Gate,  in  the  "  sixth  region"  of  the  city,  between 
the  Quirinal  and  Pincian  Hills.  They  had  been  made  by  the 
historian  Sallust  and  improved  by  his  adopted  son,  Sallustius 
Crispus,  mentioned  in  iii.  30. 

Ch.  48.  The  brothers  Scribonii.  See  History,  IV.  41,  where  it 
is  said  they  were  among  the  number  of  Nero's  victims.  It 
appears  that  in  A.D.  66  they  had  the  charge  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  that  they  were  removed  from 
this  command  by  Nero  to  Greece  and  there  forced  to  commit 
suicide. 

Ch.  53.  Paulinus  Pompeius.  Seneca's  father-in-law,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  whom  he  addressed  his  essay  "  on  the  shortness  of  life." 

Through  the  sea.    The  Mediterranean. 

Ch.  55.  Ampsivarii.  Also  written  Ansibarii.  They  dwelt  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  Ems,  the  name  of  the  river  and  tribe  being 
closely  connected.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which  Tacitus 
mentions  them.  Here  he  relates  their  destructioil  as  a  separate 
tribe,  and  consequently  there  is  no  allusion  to  them  in  the  Ger- 
many.  They  re-appear  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (XX.  10)  if 
we  can  trust  the  MSS.,  as  a  people  of  the  Franks.  From  the 
reference  made  by  their  chief  Boiocalus  to  Arminius  and  to 
having   served  under  Tiberius  and  Germanicus,  Ritter  thinks 
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that  their  name  ought  probably  to  be  substituted  for  that  of  the 
Angrivarii  in  ii.  8. 

Ch.  57.  A  river  which  Produced  salt  in  plenty^  6fc.  The 
river  was  probably  the  modem  Saale,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Elbe. 

Because  they  {the  Qhatti)  had  devoted  in  the  event  of  victory 
(quia  victores  .  .  .  sacravere).  That  this  is  the  meaning, 
though  the  Latin  is  ambiguous,  seems  clear  from  the  context  : 
*'  the  hostile  threat  recoiled  on  themselves."  It  was  the  Qiatti 
who  had  made  the  vow,  as  both  Orelli  and  Ritter  take  it  No 
doubt  the  words  admit  of  the  meaning  :  '^  both  sides  in  the  event 
of  victory  had  devoted,  &c. ;"  but  then  what  follows  has  much 
less  point. 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  XIV. 

Ch.  I.  The  wrongs  of  the  Senate.  That  is,  the  wrongs  which 
Agrippina  had  inflicted  on  the  Senate  genendly,  ruining  some 
of  its  members  through  her  influence  with  the  emperor,  and 
treating  all  with  intolerable  arrogance. 

Ch.  2.  For  courting  repose  (quod  otium  lacesseret).  Orelli 
retains  lacesseret y  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  and  tries  to  explain 
it,  as  pointing  to  Agrippina's  restlessness,  which  would  make 
repose  hardly  possible  to  her.  We  doubt  the  explanation. 
Ritter  and  Nipperdey  read  capesseret, 

Ch.  4.  Minervc^s  festival  (quinquatria).  On  the  19th  of 
March  and  four  following  days.  (See  Ovid,  Basti,  ill.  810,  where 
the  name  is  explained  from  the  five  days  of  the  festival's  duration.) 

The  Lake  of  Baice.  The  same  as  the  Lucrine  Lake,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  next  chapter.  It  was  a  salt-water  lake,  close  to 
the  sea,  and  separated  from  it  only  by  a  sand-bank. 

Ch.  6.  In  this  alone  throwing  off  eUsguise.  That  is,Acero- 
nia's  will  was  in  Agrippina's  favour,  and  Agrippina  could  not  hide 
her  ruling  passion,  avarice,  even  in  this  extremity. 

Ch.  1 2.  The  fourteen  districts  of  the  City,  Augustus  had  thus 
divided  Rome.    (See  xv.  40.) 

Ch.  13.     The  tribes.    That  is,  the  people ;  the  city-populace. 

Ch.  1 5.  There  was  also  present  to  complete  the  show  (fades 
accesserat).  It  seems  a  question  whether y2i^>j,  the  reading  of 
the  MSS.,  can  have  this  meaning,  and  be  equivalent  to  pompa 
speciosa,  as  Orelli  takes  it,  or  to  decora  facieSy  in  History,  IL  89. 
We  cannot  call  to  mind  any  such  use  oifacies,  without  some 
epithet,  although  if  the  word  is  to  be  retained,  Ais  is  clearly  the 
only  meaning  it  can  have.  Ritter  substitutes  voces  for  it, 
which  he  puts  on    to  the  preceding  sentence   {prcemedUoMi 
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assistentibus  voces),  Muretus  conjectured  phonascis  (also  putting 
it  on  to  the  preceding),  a  Greek  word  meaning  '*  a  singing- 
master,"  which  occurs  twice  in  Suetonius,  once  in  his  life  of 
Nero  (ch.  25).  Tacitus  however  rarely  uses  Greek  words.  We 
see  that  Nipperdey  adopts  this  emendation,  which  certainly 
deserves  to  be  called  ingenious. 

Ch.  16.  The  very  character  of  the  poems  (species  ipsa  carmi- 
num).  A  few  specimens  of  Nero's  verses  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  are  somewhat  pretty  and  ingenious,  but  have,  as  Tacitus 
says, "  a  made  up'*  and  artificial  look.  Here  is  a  verse  which  Sene- 
ca {Naturales  Qucestiones^  i.  5)  quotes  with  great  approbation  : 

CoUa  Cytheriacae  splendent  a^^tata  columbae. 

In  the  following  he  describes  the  Tigris,  as  it  flows  under- 
ground : — 

"  Quique  pererratam.  subductus  Persida  Tigris 
Deserit  et  iongt  terrarum  tractus  hiatu 
Reddit  qiuesitas  jam  non  qiuerentibus  undas." 

These  are  at  least  respectable  verses.  Martial,  as  might  be 
expected,  puifs  Nero's  poetry  (viii.  70)  and  calls  him  doctuSy 
an  epithet  which  he  really  seems  in  some  degree  to  have  de- 
served. Suetonius  rated  the  emperor's  poetical  eiforts  much 
higher  than  Tacitus  does.  He  says  (Nero,  52)  that  they  cost 
him  very  little  labour,  and  that  they  were  original.  Nero  had, 
as  Tacitus  admits  (xill.  3)  a  "lively  genius"  {vividum animum), 

Ch.  17.  Livineius  Regulus,  See  III.  11.  He  was  one  of 
Piso's  counsel. 

Ch.  18.  Peditis  BlcBsus,  He  was  restored  to  his  rank  in 
Galba's  reign.     (See  Hist,  i.  'jt.) 

KingApion,  He  was  the  natural  son  of  one  of  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  Ptolemv  the  Seventh,  sumamed  Euergetes  (the  se- 
cond of  that  name;,  and  he  received  from  his  father  the  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  96.  The 
country  from  that  time  became  a  Roman  province.  (See  note 
on  Roman  empire.) 

Ch.  19.    Domitius  Afer,    See  iv.  52  and  66. 

Marcus  Servilius,  See  11.  48  ;  iii.  22  ;  vi.  31.  But  the 
first  two  passages  can  hardly  refer  to  this  Servilius.  He  is  highly 
spoken  of  by  Quintilian  and  the  younger  Pliny.  The  latter  telk  us 
{^Epistle  I.  13)  that  once  the  emperor  Claudius  paid  him  an  un- 
expected visit,  on  hearing  that  he  was  giving  a  reading  from 
one  of  his  works.    He  bore  the  cognomen  **  Nonianus." 

Ch.  20.  Would  justice  be  promoted^  dr^c.  We  take  Lipsius's 
emendation  augeri, 

Ch.  21.  They  introduced  actors  from  the  Etruscans,  (See 
Livy,  VII.  2.) 

Thurii.  The  name  given  to  the  city  of  Sybaris  when  re- 
stored (not  however  exactly  on  the  old  site)  after  its  destruction 
by  the  people  of  Cretona. 
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The  triumph  of  Lucius  Mummtus,  In  B.C.  146,  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  taken.  Achaia  from  that  time  became  a 
Roman  province. 

Ch.  22.     The  Simbruim  lake,   Simbruina  stagna.  See  XI.  13. 

The  stream  which  Quintus  Marcius  conveyed  to  Rome.  This 
was  in  150  B.C.,  Marcius  being  praetor.  The  elder  Pliny  says 
(xxxi.  3,  24)  that  this  was  the  finest  water  in  the  world. 

Ch.  23.  The  Mardi,  Apparently  a  nomadic  tribe  which  wan- 
dered from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian,  found  now  in  Annenia, 
now  in  Hyrcania  or  Media. 

Ch.  28.    Now  generally  under  the  Senates  cofttroL    See  1. 15. 

The  Moors.  Mauritania  (Morocco  and  part  of  Algiers)  was 
made  a  Roman  province  during  Caligula's  reign,  in  A.D.  41,  and 
was  subsequently  divided  into  two  parts  by  Claudius. 

Ch.  29.  Aldus  Didius,  Successor  to  Ostorius  Scapula  in  the 
government  of  Britain.     (See  xii.  40.) 

His  wilPs  final  words.  This  appears  to  mean  what  we 
should  call  "  his  last  will  and  testament,"  not,  as  it  has  been 
taken,  the  concluding  clause  of  his  will. 

Ch.  31.  A  temple  erected  to  the  Divine  Claudius,  These  di- 
vine honours,  it  must  be  understood,  were  confined  to  the  pro- 
vinces. In  these  alone  was  the  emperor  actually  worshipped  as  a 
god  during  his  lifetime.  At  Rome  his  death  would  be  followed  in 
regular  course  by  decrees  pronouncing  him  a  deity  {divus)  and 
ordaining  religious  ceremonies,  as  part  of  the  state-religion. 
The  priests  here  spoken  of,  as  having  the  charge  of  the  temple, 
were  rich  native  inhabitants. 

Ch.  32.  Petilius  Cerialis,  Now  mentioned  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  governor  of  Britain  in  A.D.  71.  He  was  one  of  Rome's 
best  generals,  and  deserved  to  rank  with  Paulinus  and  Co'r- 
bulo.  Agricola  served  under  him  in  Britain.  (See  Agricola, 
8  and  17.) 

Ch.  39.  Polyclitus,  See  Hist,  I.  37  ;  11. 95,  where  he  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  successfiil  imperial  fi-eedmen.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  worthy  successor  to  Pallas. 

Ch.  40.  A  ntonius  Primus,  H  e  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  as  an  energetic  ad- 
herent of  the  latter.  The  incident  here  related  is  alluded  to» 
Hist.  il.  86.  The  name  of  Antonius  continually  occurs  in  the 
History, 

.  Cornelian  law  (lege  Cornelia).  A  law  of  the  Dictator  SiJla, 
passed  B.C.  81.  It  was  directed  against  any  sort  of  tampering 
with  a  will,  an  offence  technically  known  diS  falsum, 

Ch.  41.  For  having  indicted  the  defendants  before  theprator 
to  save  them  from  being  prosecuted  in  the  court  of  the  city  prefect 
(quod  reos,  ne  apud  praefectum  urbis  arguerentur,  ad  praetorem 
detulisset).  By  the  appointment  of  Augustus  the  city-prefect  had 
jurisdiction  over  the  lowest  class  and  over  slaves,  but  subse- 
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quently  this  jurisdiction  was  so  far  extended  that  all  crimes 
committed  within  the  legal  domain  of  Rome  (a  circle  of  about 
100  miles)  fell  under  it  The  Senators  implicated  in  this  case  of 
falsum  had  been  tried,  as  usual,  before  their  own  order  ;  the 
rest,  "  the  less  distinguished  "  (minus  illustres)  ought  in  regular 
course,  to  have  been  tried  before  the  city-prefect  Valerius 
Ponticus  was  for  prosecuting  them  in  the  praetor's  court,  the 
praetor,  Lipsius  thinks,  who  under  the  republic  was  specially 
appointed  to  try  cases  of  falsum  (as  there  was  a  praetor  to  try 
poisoning  cases,  see  11.  79)  and  whose  office  may  have  been  still 
retained,  to  remind  men  of  the  past  His  '^  legal  pretext  '^  was 
that  this  matter  properly  belonged  to  the  praetor.  He  thus 
sought  to  baffle  those  who  were  about  to  bring  it,  as  would  be 
usual,  before  the  city-prefect  The  cause  could  not  be  brought 
before  two  courts,  and  possibly  proceedings  before  the  city- 
prefect  may  have  been  more  summary,  so  that  there  would  be 
an  advantage  in  escaping  them.  PrcBvaricaHo^  whicl)  he  (Pon- 
ticus) was  also  thought  to  be  contemplating,  might  have  been 
more  difficult  in  the  latter  case.  Hitter's  explanation  is  that  he 
wanted  to  have  the  trial  before  the  praetor  and  then  plead  that 
the  praetor  had  no  jurisdiction,  but  that  it  was  a  case  for  the 
city-prefect  It  would,  we  suppose,  have  been  arguable  that 
the  functions  of  the  praetor  had  since  the  time  of  Augustus 
been  practically  superseded  by  those  of  the  city-prefect 

False  accusation.  Calumnia  (which  we  have  thus  rendered) 
was  the  technical  term  for  the  offence  of  a  man  who  vexatiously 
and  wilfully  preferred  what  he  knew  to  be  a  false  accusation. 

Ch.  47.  Memmius  Regulus.  See  xil.  22.  He  had  been  one  of 
LoUia  Paulina's  many  husbands. 

Oil  was  furnished  to  knights  and  senators.  This  was  a  piece 
of  needless  profiiseness  on  Nero's  part,  as  of  course  knights  and 
senators  could  well  have  dispensed  with  such  liberality.  Simi- 
lar gifts  had  been  made  to  the  populace  before.  See  Livy,  xxv.  2. 
Caesar  and  Marcus  Agrippa  had  thus  sought  popularity. 

Ch.  48.    Antistius,     See  xiil.  28. 

Whose  veto  as  tribune.  Because  the  emperor  had  the 
"  tribunitian  power."  See  note  on  the  emperor's  various  powers 
and  titles. 

Ch.  50.  That  he  had  habitually  trafficked^  6fC.  That  is,  he 
was  charged  with  having  been  bribed  to  solicit  from  the  emperor 
promotion  for  persons. 

Ch.  53.  Of  provincial  family.  Seneca  was  born  at  Cordova 
in  Spain. 

Ch.  56.      Volusius,     Lucius  Volusius.     See  xill.  30. 

And  guide  yit  more  zealously  with  your  helpy  &*c,    (Oma- 
tumque  robur  subsidio    impensius    regis.)     It   is   a    question 
whether  the  ablative  subsidio  is  to  be  construed  with  omatum 
or  with    regis,      Omatum  is  a  well  chosen    and    expressive! 
TAC.  ANN.  24 
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word:  it  denotes,  equipped  for  the  business  of  life  and  thoroughly 
trained  for  the  highest  rank  and  position.  Robur  is  the 
^  strength  and  capacity  "  which  Nero  felt  he  had  now  attained, 
thanks  to  Seneca's  careful  instruction. 

Ch.  57.    Plautus,    Rubellius  Plautus.     See  ch.  22. 

Sulla.    See  XIIL47. 

The  name  of  Dictator,    In  allusion  to  Sulla  the  Dictator. 

Ch.  59.  "  IVhy^  would  you  have  been  a  Nero  f  **  The  sen- 
tence is  lost,  and  we  have  supplied  it  conjecturally,  though  we 
suspect  that  as  Tacitus  thought  Nero's  words  worth  giving  just 
as  they  were  spoken,  there  must  have  been  more  point  in  diem. 
According  to  Dion  Cassius  (LII.  14)  Nero's  remark  on  the  occa- 
sion was  :  ^  I  did  not  know  tnat  he  had  a  big  nose."  It  is  however 
difficult  to  suppose  that  Tacitus  would  have  cared  to  report 
this,  unless,  besides  the  brutality,  there  was  some  witty  jest, 
which  Dion  has  missed. 

Ch.  64.  Could  not  reconcile  herself  to  death  (nondum  morte 
acquiescebat).  Or,  did  not  yet  enjoy  the  rest  of  death.  But  it 
seems  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  Uiat  she  still  clung  to  life. 

The  Gerntaniciy  their  common  ancestors.  Drusus,  the  father 
of  Germanicus  and  Claudius,  was  himself  surnamed  Germanicus. 
Octavia,  as  Cl&udius's  daughter,  was  the  niece  of  Germanicus, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  imperial  house  were  connected  with 
him. 

NOTES  ON  BOOK  XV. 

Ch.  I.     The  Adiabeni,    See  XII.  13. 

Ch.  2.    Pacorus.    Another  brother  of  Vologeses. 

Ch.  3.  Vettius  Bolanus.  Subsequently,  governor  of  Britain. 
See  History y  II.  65 ;  Agricola,  8. 

Ch.  7.  The  consul* s  official  emblems  (consularia  insigniaV 
Tacitus  may  mean  here,  as  Ritter  thinks,  not  what  were  usually 
thus  designated  (which  were  given  as  a  reward  for  distinguished 
service),  but  the  official  symbols  of  the  consular  legate,  the 
state-chair  {sella  curulis\  the  fasces.  Paetus,  as  far  as  we 
know,  had  nothing  by  which  he  could  have  earned  the  consu- 
laria insiznia,  as  generally  understood. 

The  soldier^  javelins  gleamed  with  light  (pila  militum  arsere). 
This  is  usually  supposed  to  denote  the  flashing  of  the  spear- 
heads with  electric  light 

Ch.  12.     Commagene.    See  II.  42  and  note. 

When  the  numSers  would  be  equals  6t*c.  (ubi  par  eorum 
numerus  apisceretur  qui  adtulissent  salutem  et  qui  accepissent)^ 
There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  word  apisceretur^  and  Ritter  omits 
it,  as  a  gloss  added  by  some  one  who  misundnstood  the  sentence 
If  it  is  retained,  the  meaning  will  be  :  when  the  soUtiers  whe 
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have  come  to  the  rescue  and  who  therefore  will  earn  the  dis- 
HHction  of  the  crown  in  question^  will  be  equal  in  number  to  the 
rescued.  The  rescued  would  be  the  entire  army  of  Paetus.  It 
seems  that  this  meaning  may  be  extracted  from  the  words,  though 
it  is  awkwardly  expressed.  Nipperdey  ventures  on  the  following 
emendation  :  ubiper  eorum  numerum  obrueretnr^  the  preceding 
decus  being  the  subject  of  obrueretur  and  the  meaning  being  : 
ivhcU  a  grand  thing  it  will  be,  if  the  glory  of  the  civic  crown  be 
eclipsed  by  the  number  of  the  rescuers  and  of  the  rescued.  That 
is,  a  special  honour  limited  to  a  very  few,  would  now  become 
the  property  of  a  great  number.  But  this  is  rather  farfetched, 
and  certainly  obscure. 

Ch.  13.     The  fortress.    That  is^  Arsamosata. 

Ch.  14-  The  Luculli  and  Pompeii,  See  note  on  Rome  and 
Parthia.    The  events  referred  to  were  in  69,  68  and  66  B.C. 

Ch.  15.  Of  which  the  A  rmekiafis  had  borrowed  imitations 
(quorum  simulacrum  ab  Armeniis  usurpatum  est).  That  is,  the 
Armenians  subjected  the  Roman  legions  to  those  incidents  of 
humiliation  which  fall  on  a  beaten  army,  imitating  and  repro- 
ducing, so  to  say,  whatever  they  had  heard  was  usually  emble- 
matic of  such  humiliation.  This  seems  to  be  the  me&tii'ng,  and 
the  context  must  be  considered  as  the  explanation.  They  en- 
tered the  Roman  lines,  before  the  soldiers  quitted  them,  and  did 
the  sort  of  acts  which  expressed  contempt  and  insult.-  The 
words  may  be  literally  rendered  thus  •  of  which  {disgraces) 
cm  imitation  was  enacted  by  the  Armenians,  Ritter  thinks 
that  they  made  an  actual  representation  of  the  legions  passing 
under  the  yoke,  and  carried  it  about  in  triumph.  The  sentence, 
unless  we  are  mistaken,  will  bear  the  meaning  we  have  put  on 
it,  and  Orelli  and  Nipperdey  take  it  in  much  the  same  way. 

Ch.  17.  The  garrisons  posted  throughout  //(diversis  praesi- 
diis).  Or,  perhaps,  hostile  garrisons ^  diversus,  according  to  Ritter 
and  Nipperdey,  often  having  this  sense  in  post-Augustan  writers. 
The  word  certainly  has  this  meaning  in  xiii.  57  {^victores  diver- 
sam  cuiem  Marti  ac  Mer curio  sacravere)^  and  in  xiv.  30  {stabat 
pro  littore  diversa  acies).  Still,  in  this  passage  we  think  there  is 
also  the  idea  of  garrisons  stationed  at  a  multitude  ^f  points, 
though  it  is  impbssible  to  say  whether  it  is  the  chief  idea. 

Ch.  18.    In  the  very  harbour.    Ostia. 

Ch.  19.  Compare  with  this,  ch.  II.  «5i.  The  system  of 
fictitious  adoptions,  here  described,  was  the  result  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppaea.    (See  IIL  25,  28.) 

Ch.  20.  Whether  they  should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
vince (an .  .  .  grates  agerciitur).  That  is,  the  thanks  of  the 
provincials  to  the  Senate  for  having  had  a  good  proconsul. 

The  Cincian  Bill.  See  xi.  5.  The  "Julian  Laws"  against 
ambitus  were  passed  by  Augustus ;  the  Calpumian  took 
their  name  from  Calpumius  Piso,  tribune  of  the  people  in  149,  [ 
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B.C,  whose  plebiscitum  made  the  crime  of  avaritia  in 
governors  of  provinces  subject  to  what  the  Romans  called  a 
guastio  perpetudj  for  wldch  there  was  a  special  judge  or  com- 
mission of  judges.  The  prosecution  under  this  hi^id  was  an 
actio  repetundarum. 

Public  opinion  may  cease  to  say  of  us  (nobis  opinio  decedat). 
This  must  be  Tacitus's  meaning,  opinio  being  the  opinion 
entertained  by  allies  and  provinci^s  about  the  Senate. 

Ch.  22.  The  consuls  denied  that  there  had  been  a  formal 
motion  on  the  subject  (abnuentibus  consulibus  ea  de  re  rdatum). 
Relatum  is  probably  the  infinitive,  not  the  substantive  relatus  (as 
Orelli  takes  it)  for  relatio.  It  was  for  the  consuls  to  put  the 
question  formally  before  the  Senate,  for  debate  and,  voting ; 
Uiis  was  ihQ  jus  relationis.  Without  the  due  process  oi  relatio ^ 
a  senatusconsultum  could  not  be  passed.  What  we  call  an 
"amendment,"  was  an  egressio  relationis^  and,  as  with  us,  it 
had  to  be  separately  discussed,  and  the  voting  on  it  taken 
separately,  or  the  result  would  not  have  been  legal. 

Ch.  .23.  Verginius  Rufus,  This  is  the  first  naention  of  a 
very  famous  name.    (See  History y  !•  8.) 

The  ceremonies  commemorative  of  Actium  (Actjacse  rdigi- 
onis).  This  is  explained  by  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Augustus, 
18)  in  which  he  tells  us  that  Augustus,  to  celebrate  the  memor>' 
of  his. victory  at  Actium,  founded  the  city  of  NicopoUs  near  the 
place,  and  instituted  ^ames,  to  be  held  every  five  years. 

The  two  Fortunes,  Two  sister-goddesses,  worshipped  at 
Antium,  an  ancient  seat  of  the  cult  of  Fortuna*  (See  ill.  71.} 
Martial  speaks  of  them  (v.  i,  3)  as.  veridicce  sororesy  meaning 
that  they  gave  oracles. 

Ch.  24-  The  duties  of  a  sacred  office  (sacerdotii  religione). 
Tiridates,  like  some  other  eastern  princes,  was  a  priest 

The  Roman  head-quarters.  These  would  be  in  Syria  or  in 
a  neighbouring  province. 

Ch.  25.  The  prefects.  Probably,  the  commanders  of  the 
allied  and  auxiliary  troops  {cohortes  alceque).  For  these pra/ectus 
was  the  proper  designation.  Tacitus  can  hardly  mean  "  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,"  unless  he  uses  the  word  very  loosely.  The 
title  prcefectus  was  confined  to  the  governor  of  Eg>T)t  It  is 
just  possible  he  may  mean  something  like  vassal  or  tributaiy 
kings,  or  persons  slightly  below  their  rank. 

The  procurators.  The  governors  of  the  lesser  provinces,  or  of 
a  division  of  a  province,  as  Judaea. 

All  thepTcetoTSy  &*c.  That  is,  governors  who  were  conunonly 
styled  proprcstorsy  or,  strictly,  legati  pro  prcetore.  .  These  men 
were  conunonly  ex-praetors.  The  "  neighbouring  provinces"  would 
be  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Galatia,  Bithynia,  &c. 

Ch.  26.  The  imperial  auspices  (imperatoriis  auspiciis).  The 
auspicia  which,  with  us,  would  be  equivalent  to  the  favour  of 
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heaven,  were  centred  in  the  emperor,  who  even  in  his  lifetime 
began  to  be  regarded  as  ahnost  divine.  Theoretically,  the  em- 
peror was  at  the  head  of  every  military  expedition.  It  was  under- 
taken under  his  auspicia,  though  actually,  under  the  ductus  of 
one  of  his  generals  or  heutenants. 

Ch.  27.  Lucius  Lucullus.  See  ch.  14  and  note.  Lucullils 
took  Tigranocerta  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  a.d.  69. 

Ch.  29.  AfUrthe  resemblance  of  a  temple  (in  modmn  templi). 
Because  the  presence  of  the  images  of  the  gods  gave  a  sacred 
character  to  the  place.  Templum  in  the  Roman  mind,  always 
carried  with  it  the  associations  of  a  sacred  spot  rather  than  of 
a  building. 

Ch.  31.    Pacorus.    See  ch.  2. 

Ecbatana,  In  Media,  the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  as  it  had  been  of  the  Persian. 

The  honour  of  embrcudng^  &^c.  An  honour,  implying  equa- 
lity, and  therefore  not  conceded  to  provincials. 

Ch.  32.  The  Latin  franchise  (jus  Latii).  See  XI.  23  and  note. 

The  Maritime  Alps.  Between  Gaul  (Narbonensis)  and 
Liguria.or,  between  France  and  Italy.  (See  note  on  -Roman 
empire.) 

The  Roscian  Law,  It  was  a  plebiscite^  passed  on  the 
motion  of  the  tribune  Roscius  Otho,  B.C.  67. 

Ch.  34.  On  his  way  to  cross  the  sea  of  Hadria  (maris 
Hadriae  trajectus).    Brundisium. 

Vatinius,  He  is  mentioned,  History^  i.  37,  in  a  list  of  dis- 
reputable names.  Juvenal  (v.  46)  calls  him  the  cobbler  of  Bene- 
ventum.  So  also  Martial  (xiv.  96.)  It  appears  from  these 
passages  that  he  gave  his  name  to  some  sort  of  cup.  He  sub- 
sequently lost  his  influence,  and  had  to  give  way  to  the 
tragic  poet  Matemus,  as  is  usually  inferred  from  an  obscure 
passage  in  the  Dialoguey  ch.  i  u  It  is  singular  that  Suetonius 
does  not  mention  him. 

Ch.  35.  Titles  and  rehearsals  of  supreme  power  (nomina 
summae  curae  et  meditamenta).  The  meaning  is  that  Silanus  was, 
so  to  say,  practising  himself  for  the  part  of  emperor.  He  had  men 
of  rank  to  do  for  him  what  slaves  of  the  better  class  usually  did. 
At  the  court,  such  work  was  intrusted  to  the  imperial  freedmen. 
An  ordinary  Roman  noble  called  his  secretary,  servus  a  manu, 
not  ab  epistolis.  This  latter  term,  it  seems,  had  something 
specially  imperial  about  it,  and  was  therefore  presumptuous  in  a 
subject  Of^ course  the  accusers  exaggerated  the  case  against 
Silanus,  and  applied  the  phrase  "  men  of  rank  "  (nobiles)  to  per- 
sons who  were  not  really  entitled  to  it.  However,  he  may  have 
emplo3'ed  citizens  of  fair  position  in  work  generally  left  to  slaves, 
ana  this  was  taken  as  the  sign  of  an  overweening  ambition,  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  treason.  Compare  xvi.  8,  where  we  mid  a 
similar  charge  made  against  the  nephew  of  this  Torquatus  Silanus. 
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Ch.  37.  Af^rippcCs  lake.  The  locality  is  uncertain.  Ritter 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  lake  mentioned  in 
XII.  56  and  XIV.  15,  the  lake,  that  is,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber,  in  the  fourteenth  region  of  the  city. 

Ch.  38.  Authors  have  given  both  accounts.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  both  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  ascribe  the  fire  to  Nero's 
deliberate  contrivance. 

Houses  fenced  in  by  solid  masonry  (domus  munimentis 
saeptae).  Tacitus  means  the  mansions  of  the  nobles  and  the 
rich,  which  stood  in  separate  walled-in  enclosures  of  their  own. 

Ch.  39.  The  gardens  ofMcecenas.  They  were  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  and  had  become,  by  vrill,  imperial  property. 

The  public  buildings  cf  Agrippa.  Of  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa.  These  were  the  Portions  Vipsania,  the  Baths,  the  Pan- 
theon, the  Basilica  or  Temple  of  Neptune,  &c.,  &c 

Ch.  40,     The  ^milian  property  (praediis  iEmilianis).    The 
iCmiliana  was  a  quarter  of  Rome  near  the  Campus  Martius. 

Ch.  41.  Jupiter  the  Stayer  (Stator).  The  steyer  of  flight. 
Livy,  I.  12. 

The  day  on  which  the  Senones,  &*c.  This  was  B.C.  39a  See 
Livy,  V.  41. 

An  equal  number  of  years,  &»c»  The  usual  explanation  is 
that  they  counted  418  years,  418  months,  and  418  days,  makin;: 
up  the  period  of  454  years,  the  interval  between  390  B.C.  and  64 
A.D.      But,  unluckily,  the  number  of  the  days  is  not  quite  exact. 

Ch.  42.  Availed  himself  of  his  country s  desolation  (usus  est 
patriae  minis).  The  words  are  not  quite  clear,  but  we  have  not 
much  doubt  that  by  ruinis  is  meant,  chiefly  the  vacant  space. 
Possibly  the  actual  ruins  are  also  hinted  at.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
press  the  expression  too  closely.  Tacitus  is  speaking  in  a  some- 
what rhetoncal  fashion,  and  means  that  Nero  tum^  his  coun- 
try's ruin  to  his  own  selfish  purposes. 

The  lake  Avemus.    Near  Cumae  in  Campania. 

Along  a  barren  shore  (squalenti  litore).  Sgualens  seems 
to  mean  rough,  dry  and  barren.  We  have  not  any  word  quite 
so  comprehensive.  It  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  everything  that 
is  ugly  and  disagreeable. 

Ch.44.  The  sacred  banquets  i^x^v^ectix^.  The  sellistermum 
is  said  to  have  been  "  a  banquet  for  die  goddesses,"  as  lectister- 
nium  was  for  the  gods. 

Pontius  Pilatus.  His  government  of  Judaea  was  from  A.P. 
27  to  37.  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  of  which  Judaea  was  a 
division,  removed  him  and  sent  him  to  Rome. 

A  hatred  towards  mankind  Compare  what  Tacitus  says 
of  the  Jews,  History,  v.  5  ;  "  they  regard  the  rest  of  mankind 
with  the  hatred  of  enemies.'* 

Ch.  45.  Italy  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  6r*c,  These  heavy 
contributions  were  for  the  rebuilding  oT  the  city,  and,  especially 
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for  Nero's  golden  palace  as  it  was  called.  They  soon  made 
the  emperor  very  unpopular. 

The  free  states.  That  is,  States,  which  though  under  the 
general  control  of  Rome,  were  allowed  to  manage  their  internal 
affairs  according  to  their  own  laws  and  customs.  Sometimes 
they  enjoved  inmiunity  from  tribute. 

Ch.  46.  Spartacus,  The  leader  of  the  great  slave  revolt, 
B.C.  73-71. 

Ch.  48.  Laxity  (lenitati.)  This  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of /?«/7^w,  though  perhaps  Emesti's  suggestion  (which  Ritter 
takes)  levitati  may  be  right.  Easy  going  seems  to  be  the 
nearest  English  equivalent  to  it  Bumouf  renders  it  une  vie 
douce. 

Ch.  5a  When  his  house  was  inflames  (ardente  domo).  The 
reference,  it  seems,  is  to  the  fire  of  the  previous  year.  The 
words  are  taken  by  Orelli  to  mean  that  the  conspirators  in- 
tended, first,  to  fire  Nero's  palace,  and  murder  him  amid  the 
confiision.  It  is,  we  think,  more  natural  to  refer  them  to  an 
event  in  the  past  Ritter  takes  ardente  to  mean  "blazing 
with  illumination,"  and  compares  pila  militum  arsere  in  ch.  7. 
(See  note  on  passage.) 

Ch.  53.  Caius  Plinius,  The  elder,  in  an  historical  work 
mentioned  by  his  nephew,  Epist.  ill.  5. 

Ch.  55.  The  Seruilian gardens.  They  seem  to  have  closely 
adjoined  the  "  golden  palace "  and  to  have  been  almost  part  of 
it.     They  are  mentioned  in  the  History,  ill.  38. 

Ch.  56.  More  practised  in  accusing  (aiguendi  peritior).  This 
is  the  usual  explanation.  Natalis  knew  how  and  whom  to  accuse, 
so  as  to  please  Nero.  The  words  might  be  rendered  :  cleverer 
in  proving  his  case. 

Ch.  59.     The  camp.    That  is,  of  the  prae^torians. 

That  stage-player  (ille  scenicus).  So  Juvenal  calls  Nero  a 
citharadus  princes.  (vilL  198.) 

Ch.  60.  The  brief  choice  of  his  own  death  (illud  breve  mortis 
arbitrium).  Or  possibly,  the  meaning  may  be,  a  few  moments 
in  which  to  prepare  for  death.  But  me  choice  of  his  death  and 
the  preparation  for  it  come  to  nearly  the  s^me  tiling.  The 
words  should  be  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  The  see- 
ing and  embracing  his  children  would  be  his  preparation  for 
death,  and  would  give  him  time  to  choose  the  mode  of  it. 

The  place  set  apart  for  the  punishment  of  slaves.  This  was 
outside  the  Esquilme  gate.  (See  11.  32.)  Capital  punishments 
were,  as  a  rule,  inflicted  outside  the  city. 

Ch.  64.  yupiter  the  deliverer  (Jovi  liberatori).  So  Thrasea, 
XVI.  35.  It  was  a  Greek  custom,  which  Roman  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters  seem  to  have  affected.  It  was  usual  with 
Greeks,  when  a  party  broke  up,  to  drink  to  Ze^r  Som/p.  It 
was  something  like  our  toast  :  "  to  our  iiext  meny  meeting." 
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Jupiter  liberator  is  the  Greek  Zrvr  iX€vB€pios.  The  name 
is  found  nowhere  else  in  Latin  literature  but  in  this  passage 
and  XVI.  35. 

Ch.  68.  He  could  not  have  rendered  a  better  service  to  his 
infamous  career  (non  aliter  tot  fiagitiis  ejus  subveniri  posse). 
Suetonius  gives  substantially  the  same  account,  Nero,  36. 
''  Some  of  the  conspirators  not  only  confessed  their  guilt  but  even 
made  a  merit  of  it,  and  said  the  only  way  in  which  they  could 
give  Nero  aid  was  by  putting  him  to  death."  {Aliter  illi  non 
possent  nisi  mortesuccurrere,) 

Siatilia  Messalina,  She  became  Nero's  wife  after  the  death 
of  Poppaea. 

Ch.  70.  The  heart  .  .  retained  its  mental  power.  The 
pectus  or  cor  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  mens. 
Hence  cordatus  homo  (a  man  of  good  sense). 

Ch.  7 1 .  By  the  folly  of  his  end  (vanitate  exitus  corrupit).  Not 
knowing  what  became  of  Proximus,  we  are  imable,  with  cer- 
tainty, to  say  what  Tacitus  really  means  by  vanitate  exitus. 
Several  inteipretations  have  been  suggested,  but,  as  far  as  we 
nan  see,  they  are  necessarily  mere  guesses.  OrelU  gives  us  as 
an  equivalent  ambitioso  exitu,  taking  the  meaning  to  be  that 
the  man,  so  to  say,  spoilt  or  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  emperor's 
mercy  in  sparing  him  by  being  foolish  enough  to  put  himself  to 
death,  out  of  silly  vanity.  Ritter  thinks  that  it  is  implied  that 
he  flattered  the  emperor  by  some  expressions  in  his  will  before 
committing  suicide.  If  he  is  right,  it  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  an 
instance  of  the  brevity  of  Tacitus.  Nipperdey  suggests  Uiat  it 
may  mean  that  he  afterwards  came  to  his  end  through  some  piece 
of  folly,  which  of  course  includes  Orelli's  view,  without  being 
restricted  to  it.'  It  seems  just  possible  that  by  venia  may  be 
meant  not  pardon,  hutpermission  to  choose  his  mode  of  deaths 
and  that  the  man  made  himself  ridiculous  by  choosing  some 
strange  and  novel  mode  out  of  vain  gloriousness.  A  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  us  that  the  passage  may  be  rendered,  he 
spoilt  the  emperof^s  mercy  by  the  worthlessness  of  his  subsequent 
careen  And  to  this,  on  the  whole,  we  incline,  though  we  ques- 
tion whether  exitus  can  quite  mean  his  after  life  or,  as  we 
say,  career.  It  must,  we  think,  mean  definitely  his  Itf^s  end. 
We  cannot  think  it  means  simple  suicide,  or  else  there  would  be 
no  difference  between  the  fate  of  Proximus,  and  that  of 
Gravius  Silvanus,  mentioned  immediately  before  Proximus  as 
dying  by  his  own  hand  {sua  manu).  Tacitus  certainly  seems 
to  imply  some  difference,  and  his  meaning  would  appear  to  be 
that  the  one  man  (Silvanus)  killed  himself,  though  he  wasac- 
auitted,  and  that  the  other  (Proximus),  was  pardoned,  but  made 
tne  pardon  useless,  or,  so  to  say,  spoilt  it,  by  coming  to  some 
inglorious  and  contemptible  end. 
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Ch»  72.  Triumphal  honours  (triumphale  decus).  That  is, 
the  triumphalia, 

Ch.  73.  Junius  Gallio,  The  Gallio  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  xviii.  12. 

Ch.  74.  Julius  Vindex.  When  governor  of  Gallia  Lugdun- 
ensis,  A.D,  68,  he  raised  a  revolt  against  Nero,  in  favour  of 
Galba.     (See  History^  I,  6.) 


NOTES  ON  BOOK  XVI. 

Ch.  2,  The  quinquennial  games.  See,  for  the  institution  of 
these  games,  xiv.  20. 

Ch.  5.  Was  subsequently  paid  off {je6.6xXMra  odium).  That  is, 
it  was  repaid  with  interest  Compare  XI v.  33,  where  the  Britons 
are  said  to  have  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  the  Romans,  tam- 
quam  reddituri  suppiicium, 

Ch.  6.     The  tomb  of  the  Julii,    See  ill.  4  and  note. 

A  deified  child  {divines  infantis).  See  XV.  23.  The  child's 
name  was  Augusta. 

Ch.  7.     Caius  Cassius,    See  XII.  11,  12. 

Silanus,    Lucius  Silanus,  mentioned  XV.  2. 

To  whom  he  might  point  as  an  instrument  of  revolution 
(Quem  novis  rebus  ostentaret).  The  Latin  is  bold,  and  novis 
rebus  (which  we  take  to  be  the  dative)  is  almost  personified. 
It  may  be  rendered  either  revolution  or  the  "  revolutionised 
state!* 

Ch,  8,    His  uncle  Torquatus.    See  XV.  35  and  note. 

Ch.  la  Lucius  Vetus,  Lucius  Antistius  Vetus.  See  xiv.  58. 
He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Kubellius  Plautus,  as  appears  by  the 
context. 

Ch.  II.  Allowing  them  to  die  without  his  interference 
(mortem  sine  arbitro).  That  is,  no  executioner  {percussor)  was 
sent  They  had  what  is  termed  in  ch.  33,  mortis  arbitrium  ; 
they  could  die  in  any  way  they  liked. 

Ch.  12.  The  execution  of  the  Torquati,  See  XV.  35  and  xvi.  8. 
Ch.  1 3.     The  legions  oflllyricum.    In  these  Tacitus  probably 
includes  those  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  Pannonia  and  Moesia. 

Lugdunum  was  consoled^  &*c.  The  city  had  been  ^most 
destroyed  by  fire  in  A.D.  58.  Seneca  says  of  it  {Ep,  91)  that  a 
"  single  night  made  the  difference  between  a  very  great  city  and 
none  at  all."  Lugdunum  was  founded  in  42  B.C,  just  100  years 
before  this  calamity.  The  disasters  of  Rome,  referred  to  in 
the  next  sentence,  must,  we  suppose,  have  been  the  great  fire 
in  A.D.  64,  on  which  occasion  Tacitus  says  (xv.  45)  that 
contributions  flowed  in  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Ch,  14.    Osiorius  Scaptdcu     Sec  xii.  31-39.     His  son  here 
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(XII.  31.) 

Ch.  17.     Caius  Ciesar,    Caligula. 

Ch.  18.  Petronius.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  this  was 
the  Petronius^  some  fragments  of  whose  Satyricon  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  work  is  a  sort  of  novel,  made  up  of  pictures 
of  the  tastes  and  vices  of  the  time,  frequently  coarse,  as  m^ht 
be  expected,  but  clever  and  in  parts  graceful  and  refined 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  first  or  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  The  M SS.  describe  it  as 
the  work  of  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  it  so  happens  that  Tacitus 
here  speaks  of  this  Petronius  as  elegantia  arbiter  to  Nero. 
But  he  says  nothing  definitely  of  his  being  an  author  or  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters,  unless  we  suppose  that  there  is  an 
allusion  to  the  Satyricon  in  what  Tacitus  says  Petronius  "sent 
under  seal**  to  Nero.  (See  following  chapter.)  He  would, 
however,  we  think,  have  been  more  explicit  had  this  been  the 
case.  Certainly  the  specimens  we  have,  well  accord  with  what 
we  might  have  expected  from  such  a  man  as  is  here  described 
The  (question  is  elaborately  discussed  under  the  head  of  Petro- 
nius m  SmitHs  Biographical  Dictionary,  and  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  is  that  we  have  no  sufficient  grounds  for  identifying 
this  Petronius  with  the  author  of  the  Satyricon, 

Ch.  21.    Barea  Soranus,    See  xii.  53,  where  he  is  mentioned 

in  a  way  which  would  not  suggest  a  very  favourable  view  of  him. 

Ch.  22.    The  recital  of  the  public  prayers  {nuncupationibus  v<h 

torum).    These  were  for  the  emperor's  health,  (See  iv.  17.)  They 

were  offered  by  the  Pontiffs  and  various  Colleges  of  priests. 

Marcus  Cato.  Cato  Uticensis,  as  he  was  called,  who  after 
his  defeat  by  Ciesar  at  Thapsus  in  Africa,  B.C.  46,  killed  himself 
at  Utica. 

Ch.  23.    Acratus,    See  xv.  45. 

Ch.  26.  Rusticus  Arulenus,  See  History,  ill.  80  and  Agri- 
cola,  2. 

Ch.  27.  The  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  It  was  built  by  Julius 
Cassar,  in  his  forum,  the  Julian  forum.  It  is  here  spoken  of  as 
curia  because  the  Senate  were  sitting  in  it.  It  seems  rather  far- 
fetched to  suppose  that  they  were  assembled  there,  because  Venus 
was  the  mother  of  the  yulia  gens,  of  which  Nero  was  by 
adoption  a  member. 

Ch.  28.  Helvidius  Priscus,  First  mentioned  in  xii.  49.  He 
was  a  man  whom  Tacitus  greatly  admired. 

Curtius  Montanus,  See  history,  TV.  4042.  Juvenal  says  of 
him,  IV.  136,  137,  "  well  did  he  know  the  empire's  old  luxury  and 
Nero's  nights." 

Ch.  30.    Annius  Pollio,    See  XV.  56,  71.' 
Ch.  31.     The  altar-steps  and  altar  (altaxis.  et  scTBin),  The  two 
words  altare  and  ara  ai:e  coupjed  together  in  Pliny,  Panegyric 
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I,  but  perhaps  only  in  a  rhetorical  fashion.  Here  some  differ- 
ence would  seem  to  be  meant.  It  may  be  that  altaria  denote 
some  kind  of  structure  on  the  top  of  the  ara,  a  super-altar,  as 
we  say.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  the  reverse,  and  they  may  be 
the  steps  leading  up  to  the  ara.  Ritter  thinks'  that  by 
altaria  is  meant  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  Venus  Genetrix 
(in  whose  temple  the  Senate  were  assembled),  and  by  ara^ 
the  pedestal  on  which  stood  the  emperor's  statue.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Virgil  (Ec.  v.  65, 66)  where  the  two  words  occur  ;  the 
ara  is  raised  to  Daphnis,  as  a  hero  ;  the  altars  to  Phoebus,  as 
a  god.  The  usual  explanation  is  that  victims  were  offered  on 
the  altarey  and  merely  fruits  and  libations  on  the  ara.  In  this 
passage  we  incline  to  think  that  the  altare  and  ara  were  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  structure. 

Ch.  34.  Arria  her  mother.  She  was  the  wife  of  Csecina 
Paetus,  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  under  Claudius  for 
having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Scribonianus.  (See  Xii. 
5  2.)  She  first  stabbed  herself  and  then  handed  Paetus  the  dagger, 
wiih  the  words,  Pcete  non  dolet,    (See  Pliny,  Epist,  ill.  t6.) 
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THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  AND  itS  PROVINCES 
IN  THE  REIGN  OF  TIBERIUS. 


The  empire  to  which  Tiberius  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
Augustus  in  A.D.  14,  may  be  said  to  have  extended  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  west  to  the 
Euphrates  in  the  east  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were  its 
north-west  and  northern  boundaries.  It  comprised  all  the 
islands  of  t^e  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  Roman 
lake.  Its  southern  boundary  cannot  be  quite  accurately  defined, 
and  must  have  been  liable  from  time  to  time  to  extension  or 
contraction.  However,  its  south-western  limit  was  the  River 
Ampsagas,"*  which  divided  Mauritania  from  Numidia.  Thence 
it  extended  along  the  northern  shores  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  embraced  Egypt.     It  ccmsisted  of  the  following  provinces 


In  Europe. 

Lusitania,  Baetica,  Tarraconensis. 

These  were-  the  divisions  of  Spain. — Tarraconensis,  which 
included  all  the  northern  and  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
country,  was  much  thp  largest 

Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  the  Provincia,  as  it  was  called.  Lug- 
dunensis,  Aquitania,  Bdgica,  Germania  Superior,  Germania 
Inferior, 

These  six  provinces  answered  tb  whd!t  is  now  France,  Bel- 
^um,  Holland,  and  the  German  territory  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine.  Lower  Germany  stretched  along  the  Rhine  from  about 
Mayence  to  its  mouth ;  Upper  Germany  from  Mayence  to  about 
Augst,  a  little  south  of  Basle. 

Alpes  Maritimae.  This  was  a  small  province  between  Nar- 
bonensis and  the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean  forming  its  southern 
boundary.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
French  departments  of  the  Var  and  Lower  Alps.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  Monte  Viso  and 
the  soiu-ces  of  the  Po. 

*  This  river  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  promoBtorr 
known  as  the  Seba  Rous,  or  Seven  Capes,  on  the  western  extremity  of  tne  coast  of 
Algiers. 
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Raetia,  Vindelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Mcesia. 

These  may  be  called  the  Danubian  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  Danube  being  their  northern  boundary.  They  em- 
braced a  vast  amount  of  territory,  Lombardy,  the  north-east  of 
Switzerland,  the  southern  parts  of  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  Tyrol,  and,  indeed,  the  larger  part  of  the  Austrian 
Empire.  Pannonia  included  the  south-western  portion  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Danube  bounding  it  on  the  east  as  well  as  on  the  north. 
Moesia  extended  to  the  Euxine,  corresponding  to  Servia  and 
Bulgaria. 

lUyricum.  This  was  a  strip  of  country  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Adriatic.  The  Save  partially  bounded  it  on 
the  north-east  Dalmatia  was  properly  a  part  of  lUyricum,  but 
iti  the  history  of  the  empire  the  two  names  are  practically  equi- 
valent to  each  other,  as  terms  of  provinces.  Illyricum  would  thus 
correspond  with  part  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia  as  it  now  is,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Albania. 

Macedonia,  Achaia.  Into  these  two  provinces  Greece  was 
divided.  Their  respective  limits  are  not  quite  accurately  ascer- 
tained.   Achaia  included  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica.    One  province. 

Sicily.    This  was  the  first  Roman  province. 


In  Africa. 

Africa  (proper).  It  included  Numidia ;  Carthage  was  situated 
in  it.  Thus  it  answered  to  Tunis,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers, 
the  river  Ampsagas  being  its  western  boundary. 

Cyrenaica  or  Creta-Cyrene.  This  extended  from  Africa 
(proper)  to  Egypt,  and  answered  to  Tripoli  and  Fezzan  or  part 
of  it.  The  island  of  Crete  was  attached  to  it.  The  governor  of 
the  province  was  spoken  of  either  as  the  proconsul  of  Crete  or 
of  Cyrene.  Comp.  Annals^  ill.  38  and  70.  (Prosecution  of 
Ancharius  Cordus.) 

Egyp^-  It  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Upper,  Middle, 
and  Lower,  but  was  treated  as  one  province. 


In  Asia. 

Asia  (proper),  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Cilicia,  Cappaclocia, 
Galatia.  These  provinces  make  up  the  whole  of  what  we  call 
Asia  Minor.  Asia  was  on  its  western  coasts,  and  included 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  attached 
to  it.  Bithynia  and  Pontus  were  its  northern  portions,  and  the 
interior  and  south  were  divided  between  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Galatia,  with  limits  which  cannot  be  precisely  assigned.     Cappa- 
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docia  became  a  province  during  Tiberius's  reign  in  A.D.  17.  Sect 
Annals  11.  56. 

The  island  of  Cyprus.     Commagene. 

Syria.  The  Euphrates  was  its  eastern  boundary.  Palestine 
was  annexed  to  it,  A.D.  43,  on  the  death  oi  Ho-od  Agrippa. 
During  the  republic  the  regulation  of  the  provinces  was  in  5ie 
hands  of  the  Senate.  The  governors  were  always  taken  from 
the  Senators,  and  were  either  ex-praetors  or  ex-consuls.  The 
first,  in  their  capacity  of  provincial  governors,  were  delegated 
propraetors,  the  second,  proconsuls.  These  latter  had  the  charge 
of  provinces  in  which  the  presence  pf  a  large  military  force  was 
thought  specially  necessary.  Hence  the  provinces  were  dis- 
tinguished as  "praetorian"  and  "consular."  The  appointment 
to  a  province  was  strictly  an  annual  one,  but  it  was  often,  for 
purposes  of  convenience,  prolonged. 

Under  the  empire  this  arrangement  was  modified.  Theoreti- 
cally, the  emperor,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
State,  would  have  the  direct  control  of  the  "  consular  "  provinces. 
These  provinces  became  "  imperial,"  Caesar's  provinces,  as  they 
were  termei  The  rest  received  their  governors,  some  from  the 
emperor,  some  from  the  Senate.  The  governor  of  an  imperial 
province  was  a  lieutenant  or  deputy  (legatus)  of  the  emperor,  and 
his  proper  technical  designation,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
and  coins,  was  legatus  pro  pratore  or  pro  consule*  The  no- 
menclature of  the  republic  was  thus  retained.  These  Ugati 
were  usually  selected  from  the  Senators,  but  the  emperdr  did  not 
consider  himself  restricted  to  any  such  selection.  It  was  the 
custom  to  appoint  a  Roman  knight  to  Egypt,  with  the  title  of 
prcefectus.  Procurator^  which  originally  meant  the  head 
of  the  financial  and  revenue  department,  and  answered  to 
qucBstor  under  the  republic,  wias  sometimes  the  designation  of 
a  governor,  particularly  of  the  governor  of  a  small  province,  or 
of  a  division  of  a  proviiice,  as  in  the  case  of  Judaea,  which  was  a 
part  of  Syria.  Such  governors  held  their  appointment  at  the 
emperor's  pleasure,  and  often  held  it  for  several  years,  contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  republic.  The  provinces  to  which 
the  emperor  did  not  appoint  were  called  the  "  provinces  of  the 
"  Senate  and  of  the  Roman  people.**  The  governor  of  any  of 
these  provinces  was  termed  a  proconsul,  whether  he  was  taken 
from  the  class  of  ex-consuls  or  ex-praetors.  He  was  usually, 
it  may  be  presumed,  chosen  from  one  of  these  two  classes, 
though  not  perhaps  invariably.  In  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  the  governors  of  all  the  provinces  were  simply  the 
emperor's  nominees  ; — they  might  be,  and  oflen  were,  his  frecd- 
men.  Claudius  made  a  beginning  in  tliis  direction.  (Sec  Anmlh 
:iii  6g.) 

The  arrangement  of  Augustus  as  to  the  distribution  of  the 
provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorian  was  not,  in  all  instances, 
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subsequently  adhered  to.  Changes,  as  we  should  expect,  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  It  would  seem  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Tiberius's  reign  the  imperial  provinces  were  Lusitania,  Tarra- 
conensis,  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  Aquitania,  Upper  and  Lower 
Germany,  Raetia,  Viiidelicia,  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Illyricum, 
Moesia,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Commagene,  Egypt. 

The  senatorian  were  Bsetica,  Gallia  Narbonensis,  Achaia, 
Macedonia,  Asia,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Cyprus,  Africa,  Cyrene 
and  Crete.  Achaia  and  Macedonia,  however,  were  made  imperial 
provinces  in  A.D.  15.     (See  Annals^  i.  76.) 

The  emperor  thus  had  under  his  control  the  larger  and  richer 
part  of  the  empire.  He  had,  too,  those  provinces  which  required 
great  military  forces,  as  the  two  Germanics  and  the  Danubian 
provinces.  These  must  have  made  an  immense  demand  on  the 
imperial  revenue.  The  Senate's  provinces  were  comparatively 
safe  and  quiet. 

It  would  be,  however,  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  distribu- 
tion of  the  provinces  was  strictly  maintained  even  during  the 
time  of  Tiberius.  In  Annals^  i.  80^  we  are  told  that  Poppaeus 
Sabinus,  the  governor  of  Mcesia,  bad  Achaia  and  Macedonia 
also  put  under  his  charge.  This  shows  that  anything  like  a  rigid 
system  in  the  matter  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  as  exigencies  arose,  the  arrangement  which 
Augustus  originated,  had  to  be  set  aside,  and  even  Tiberius, 
faiUiful  as  he  was  to  the  traditions  of  his  predecessor,  felt  this 
necessity,  and  acted  on  it.  Practically,  governors  were  appointed 
as  the  emperor  thought  fit,  and  thus  senatorian  provinces  would 
pass  under  his  control,  as  we  have  above  noted  was  the  case  with 
Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  the  second  year  of  Tiberius's  reign. 
Such  changes  would  justify  themselves  to  the  popular  mind  as 
being  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  accepted  theory  that  the 
emperor  really  had  the  "  proconsular  imperiimi "  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire. 
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The  ideas  which  we  associate  with  the  word  "  emperor,"  grew 
up  very  gradually  in  the  Roman  mind,  which  was  essentially 
conservative,  and  would  not  have  tolerated  any  abrupt  transition 
from  the  old  regime.  It  is  a  much  more  comprehensive  word 
than  imperator*  from  .which  of  course  it  is  taken.  This  term 
implied  primarily  military  command.  The  wide  powers,  how- 
ever, which  it  denoted  were  the  ultimate  basis  and  foundation  of 
Roman  imperialism.  In  the  first  Caesar  these  powers  were  con- 
centrated. All  the  armies  of  the  State  were  under  his  control. 
He  was  imperator  not  in  any  new  sense,  but  simply  in  the 
widest  possible  sense  which  the  title  admitted.  The  second 
Caesar  built,  so  to  say,  on  this  foundation,  and  added  to  it 
the  superstructure  which  may  be  fairly  described  as  **  empire." 
It  was  not  very  difficult  for  him  to  get  the  Senate  and  people  to 
acquiesce  in  his  combining  in  himself  the  chief  offices  as  they 
had  existed  under  the  republic.  The  whole  course  of  events  had 
for  some  time  been  tending  in  this  direction.  The  vast  powers 
which  had  been  conferred  in  critical  emergencies  on  Marius, 
Sulla,  and  Pompeius  had  prepared  men'$  minds  for  further  and 
greater  political  changes.  There  was  a  growing  conviction  that 
it  was  convenient,  if  not  necessary  for  the  State,  that  its  affairs 
should  be  practically  controlled  by  one  man. 

The  empire  then  started  from  the  powers  of  the  imperator, 
the  imperium  as  these  were  technically  called.  The  im- 
Penum,  it  must  be  understood,  was  not  any  distinct  office, 
as  the  consulship  or  the  censorship.  It  meant  the  command  of 
Roman  citizens  in  the  field.  In  old  days  it  had  always  been 
attached  to  the  consulship,  simply  because  the  consul  was  prim- 
arily the  military  head  of  the  populus  or  the  citizens.  He 
was,  in  fact,  called  praetor  (prse-itor),  as  one  "  who  went  before 
"them."    But  he  was  "  imperator ''f  only  in  the  camp,  and  be 


*  When  applied  to  the  emperors,  the  term  had,  as  Mommsen  sa3rs  {History  o/Rt 
vol.  iv.,  part  li.,  chap,  ix.)  an  enlarged  meaning  and  was  never  regarded  as  expressing 
merely  their  supreme  militarv  power.  It  was,  in  fact,  practicallv  ec^uivalent  to  *'  rex," 
and  included  all  the  old  regal  prero^tives.  Still,  "  in^jerium  '  originally  meant  the 
great  and  exceptional  powers  necessarily  arising  out  of  the  supreme  control  of  the 
citizens  of  the  camp. 

t  This  was  the  case  with  the  first  Caesar.  He  was  imperator.  for  the  first  time,  as 
commander  of  the  Roman  armies  in  the  province  of  Gaul.  When  he  retained  the 
title,  as  he  did,  after  his  return  to  Rome  and  his  triumph,  styling  himself  Caesar 
imperator,  he  was  doing  something  which  custom  had  hitherto  not  recognised. 
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received,  it  would  seem, the  title  by  acclamation  from  the  soldiers. 
He  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  by  this  title  in  Rome  among  the 
Citizens.  The  scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore  in  the  camp,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, he  laid  aside  on  his  return  to  the  capital,  and 
resumed  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  civilian.  Only  on  the  single 
day  of  the  triumphal  procession  might  he  show  himself  in  his 
imperator's  robe.  So  jealously  were  limits  set  on  the  special 
powers  of  the  "  imperium." 

With  the  extension  of  Rome's  dominions,  these  powers  be- 
came inevitably  enlarged  and  tended  to  assume  a  more  permanent 
character.  Pompeius  had  the  "imperium"  throughout  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  might  be  deputed  to  any 
distinguished  man,  an  ex-consul  or  an  ex-praetor,  as  might  be 
convenient,  on  an  immense  scale.  It  was  now  spoken  of  as  the 
"  proconsular  imperium."  But  every  governor  of  a  province 
would  require  it,  as  without  it  he  could  not  hold  military  com- 
mand. He  could  thus  properly  style  himself  "  imperator,"  so 
long  as  he  remained  governor.  The  title  would  usually  come 
after  his  name.  The  first  Caesar  assumed  it  as  a  "  praenomen," 
and  regularly  adopted  it,  whether  in  Rome  or  away  from  it. 
This  was  an  innovation,  and  was  what  we  should  call  unconstitu- 
tional. Strictly,  he  had  no  right  to  distinguish  himself  from  any 
other  "  imperator,"  the  theory*  being  that  there  niight  be  several 
"  imperatores,"  all  on  an  equal  footing.  (See  Annals,  in.  74.) 
It  was  no  doubt  from  a  feeling  of  this  kind  that  some  of  the 
emperors,  as  Tiberius  and  Claudius,  declined  the  title.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  Tacitus  rarely  speaks  of  the  emperors  under  this 
title,  but  prefers  the  name  "princeps,"  which  we  proceed  to 
explain. 

This  designation  might  be  fairly  represented  as  "  First  Citi- 
zen." It  was  not  a  new  term,  and  this  of  course  was  a  merit  in 
Roman  eyes.  All  its  associations,  too,  were  of  a  much  milder 
kind  than  those  of  *'  imperator."  Military  supremacy  might 
easily  pass  into  naked  undisguised  despotism.  "Princeps,"  or 
"  princeps  senatus  "  (this  was  the  complete  title),  implied  a  time- 
honoured  distinction,  which  was  both  aristocratic  and  popular. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  free  from  any  sort  of  terrors.  It  was 
simply  a  dignified  title,  carrying  with  it  no  distinct  and  definite 
powers,  or  any  of  the  functions  of  a  State-magistracy.  Originally 
it  was  given  to  the  eldest  of  the  ex-censors,  a  man,  presumably, 
of  the  highest  rank  and  of  eminent  respectability.  Subsequently, 
it  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  specially  distinguished  or  venerable 
senator.  The  man  thus  honoured  had,  by  custom,  the  privilege  of 
speaking  first  in  a  debate  of  the  Senate.  This  must  have  some 
weight  in  every  legislative  assembly,  and  in  such  an  assembly  as 
the  Roman  Senate,  which  seldom  failed  to  respect  high  character, 

^  *  This  theory  was  acted  on  even  under  the  empire,  up  to  the  ninth  year  of 
Tiberius's reign.    Blaesus  was  the  last  suhject  who  had  the  title  "imperator." 
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or  capacity,  it  was  a  solid  advantage.  The  "princeps  senatus," 
too,  would  have  had  something  of  the  popularity  which  is  usually 
enjoyed  by  a  prime  minister  among  ourselves.  The  citizens 
would  have  looked  upon  him  as  their  foremost  man,  as  one  who, 
in  fact,  represented  Rome's  greatness  and  dignity.  All  this  made 
it  a  particularly  suitable  title  under  which  imperial  power  might 
be  veiled.  It  was  indeed  a  happy  euphemism  for  that  power. 
Accordingly,  it  found  special  favour  with  the  first  Caesars,  es- 
pecially with  the  politic  Tiberius.  Yet  he  pointed  out  in  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  how  much  the  title  really  ought  to  imply, 
and  how  great  was  the  responsibility  of  its  possessor.  (See 
Annals  J  III.  53.)  As  "princeps,"  the  emperor  could  formally 
introduce  any  important  measure,  and  this  amounted  to  carry- 
ing it,  with  a  subservient  assembly.  He  was  allowed  to  con- 
vey his  wishes  and  opinions  by  letter  to  the  Senate,  the  letter 
being  read  by  one  of  his  quaestors.  We  have  no  satisfactory 
equivalent  in  our  language  for  this  term  "princeps,"  and 
have  no  alternative  but  to  render  it  **  sovereign  "  or  "  emperor."* 
Only,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  covers  only  one  aspect  of  im- 
perialism, though  it  was  the  emperor's  usual  designation,  and  is 
Tacitus's  favourite  word,  because,  no  doubt,  it  jarred  as  little 
on  Roman  ears  as  the  title  "  premier  "  or  **  prime  minister  "  does 
on  ours. 

Something  more,  however,  was  wanted  to  complete  the  em- 
peror's position.  It  required  a  distinctly  popular  element. 
Under  the  republic  this  element  had  been  represented  by  the 
Tribunate.  The  Tribune  was  always  looked  on  as  the  champion 
of  the  commonalty,  and  his  person  was  inviolable.  His  powers 
were  immense,  and  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic  the  exercise 
of  them  often  brought  confusion  into  Roman  politics.  He  could 
veto  any  legislative  measure,  stop  any  judicial  proceeding,  and 
actually  order  the  arrest  of  the  highest  magistrates  of  the  State 
on  his  own  irresponsible  authority.  No  arrangement  which  put 
aside  his  office,  or  some  recognition  of  it,  would  have  suited  the 
Roman  people.  The  revolution  could  justify  itself  only  by  its 
results  seeming  to  rest  on  the  popular  will.  Augustus,  as  one 
who  had  become  a  patrician,  could  not  well  be  elected  to  the  tri- 
bunate, as  he  had  been  elected  to  the  other  offices  of  the  State. 
The  tribune  was  necessarily  a  plebeian,  so  that  to  make  Augustus 
a  tribune  would  have  been  a  palpable  farce.  The  difficulty  was 
solved  by  the  singular  process  of  giving  him  the  "  tribunitian 
power,"  as  it  was  termed,  without  the  office.  This  practically 
gave  him  the  control  over  all  legislation,  and  transferred  to  hira 
the  appellate  jurisdiction.  With  a  tribune's  powers,  he  could 
legally  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  alter  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, re-hear  any  case,  and  even  arbitrarily  order  anyone  to  be 

*  This  title  was  also  applied  to  members  of  the  Imperial  House,  e.g.,  to  Drusus 
and  Germanicus. 
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imprisoned  or  executed.  His  person  too  became  inviolable,  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  law  of  treason  or  **  majestas,"  which  was 
originally  a  device  for  guarding  the  safety  and  the  liberties  of 
the  Roman  people,  became  such  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands 
of  the  emperors.  The  tribunitian  power,  in  fact,  placed  all  the 
elements  of  popularity  within  his  grasp.  It  made  him  appear 
the  people's  representative,  their  guardian,  and  friend.  Hence 
some  of  the  worst  emperors  were  in  a  way  popular.  Nero,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  was  acceptable  to  the  city  populace,  for  in  his 
follies  and  vices  he  pandered  to  their  likings.  It  is  easy  to  see 
why  such  stress  was  laid  on  this  tribunitian  power,  and  why  the 
title  appears  on  the  medals  of  the  earlier  Caesars.  It  was  felt 
that  it  really  lay  at  the  foundation  of  imperialism.  Augustus, 
Tacitus  says  {Annals^  1.  2),  gave  out  that  "  he  was  satisfied  with 
"  a  tribune's  authority  for  the  people's  protection."  His  son-in- 
law,  Marcus  Agrippa,  shared  it  with  him,  and  on  Agrippa's  death 
he  made  Tiberius  his  colleague  in  it.  Similarly,  Tiberius  pro- 
cured it  for  his  son  Drusus,  going  through  the  constitutional 
form  of  asking  it  from  the  Senate,  as  we  are  told  in  Annals^ 
III.  56.  Augustus,  indeed^  as  we  learn  fr6m  the  same  passage, 
spoke  of  it  as  ''  the  title  of  supreme  power  "  (summi  fastigii 
vocabulum).  The  advantage  of  it  was  that  an  emperor,  without 
assuming  the  unpopular  name  of  a  king  or  a  dictator,  was 
practically  raised  by  it  above  every  other  State-magistracy. 

The  emperor  was  also  supreme  pontiff*  (Pontifex  Maximus). 
He  was  thus  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the  State.  Religious 
ritual  still  played  a  considerable  part  in  Rome,  and  now  and  then 
touched  the  borders  of  politics.  The  pontifical  office  was  con- 
sequently one  of  something  more  than  mere  dignity.  Temples 
had  to  be  maintained  or  restored  ;  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  to 
be  ordained ;  new  and  foreign  forms  of  worship  to  be  admitted 
or  rejected ;  prodigies,  which  always  alarmed  the  sensitive 
Roman  mind,  to  be  expiated  ;  certain  branches  of  the  law  to  be 
expounded  ;  the  science  of  the  augurs,  which  might  affect  the 
movement  of  an  army,  to  be  regulated.  All  these  things  were 
far  from  being  effete  superstitions,  at  any  rate  with  the  masses. 
Even  many  of  the  highest  class  attached  importance  to  them, 
for  different  reasons.  It  was  necessary  to  recognise  them,  and 
who  was  so  fit  to  have  the  charge  of  them  as  the  emperor,  who 
w^s  deified  after  death  ? 

The  change  from  the  so-called  republic  to  monarchy  was  thus 
comparatively  gentle  and  easy.  It  ended,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
the  emperor  really  acquiring  supreme  and  absolute  authority. 
He  commanded  Rome's  armies,  as  having  the  "proconsular 
imperium "  for  life ;  he  controlled  her  counsels,  as  "  princeps 
senatus  "  and  as  being  possessed  of  the  "  tribunitian  power ; " 

*  Annals^  ill.  58.  Nunc  deum  munere summum pontificum  etiam  summum  hominum 
esse. 
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he  could  regulate,  as  he  pleased,  the  administration  of  justice  by 
means  of  that  same  power.  He  was  at  the  head  of  her  religion, 
as  "  supreme  pontiff,"  and  he  is  named  by  Tacitus  under  this 
title  when  religious  questions  have  to  be  decided. 

The  emperor  had  one  more  source  of  power,  the  precedent  for 
which  was  also  taken  from  the  republic.  This  he  exercised  by 
what  was  technically  termed  the  "  edictum."  By  means  of  this 
instrument  a  Roman  magistrate,  on  entering  upon  oftice,  enun- 
ciated, in  outline,  the  general  principles  which  would  regulate  his 
legal  decisions  whenever  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  failed  for  his 
guidance.  An  emperor's  '*  edictum "  would  have  a  permanent 
validity,  and  thus  the  imperial  "edicta"  formed,  by  degrees,  abody 
of  legislation.  During  the  early  period  of  the  empire,  this  branch 
of  the  imperial  prerogative  was,  comparatively,  unimportant,  and 
carefully  kept  in  the  background.  Tiberius,  as  might  be  expected, 
rarely  had  recourse  to  it,  and  when  he  did,  it  was  not  to  introduce 
any  new  measure.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  words  "  edicerc" 
and  "  edictum"*  are  always  «to  be  taken  with  reference  to  this 
technical  sense. 

One  more  point  may  here  be  suitably  noticed.  With  the 
empire  came  a  change  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
State.  The  division  of  the  provinces  into  imperial  and  senatorian 
soon  involved  a  corresponding  division  in  the  national  exchequer. 
We  now  hear  of  the  "  fiscus,"  **  the  emperor's  treasury,**  as  well 
as  the  "  aerarium,"  **  the  State  chest."  "  Fiscus  "  (to  which  we  o^c 
our  "confiscate")  occasionally  appears  in  Cicero  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  "  aerarium,"  and  it  was  then  evidently  beginning  to  pass 
from  its  proper  meaning  of  a  man's  private  moneys,  into  its  sub- 
sequent signification.  In  the  post-Augustan  writers  it  always  has 
a  technical  sense,  and  denotes  the  treasury  which  received  the 
revenues  of  the  imperial  provinces,  along  with  certain  other 
taxes,  and  fines.  Under  the  empire,  the  tendency  of  .events,  as 
we  might  have  expected,  was  for  the  "  fiscus  "  to  absorb  the 
"  aerarium  "  into  itself,  and  it  was,  as  a  fact,  much  the  more  im- 
portant ;  still  the  distinction  between  them  was  maintained,  in 
theory  at  least,  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

It  would  seem  that  Augustus  rather  felt  his  way  to  the  dis- 
tinction than  definitely  established  it.  He  took  a  step  towards 
it  when  in  a.d.  5  he  added  a  new  department  to  the  old  aerarium 
under  the  name  of  "  militare  aerarium,"  for  the  special  support 
of  the  armies  of  the  empire  (see  Annals^  1-78;  Suetonius, 
Augustus,  49).  A  new  tax,  the  "centesima,"  or  a  tax  of. one  per 
cent,  on  all  saleable  articles,  was  imposed.  When  he  died  and 
left  (as  we  find  in  Annals^  i.  8)  a  great  legacy  "  to  the  people 
*^  and  populace  of  Rome  "  (populo  plebique),  we  are  to  understand 
that  this  was  paid  into  the  "  aerarium,"  the  national  exchequer, 

•  The  words  occur  mAnnalSy  i.  78;  in.  6 ;  v.  5  ;  xi.  13 ;  xiv.  45  and  63. 
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for  public  purposes.     It  was,  as  we  should  say,  a  gift  to  the 
nation.     The  administration  of  the  "  serarium,"  the  control,  that 
is,  and  the  application  of  its  funds,  was  an  office  of  dignity  and 
responsibility.     Under  the  republic,  it  had  been  managed   by 
officials  called  "quaestors,"   the  number  varying  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended  and  its  revenues 
increased.      These  officials  were  under  the  direction    of   the 
Senate,  which  controlled  the  State  funds,  much  as  our  House  of 
Commons  does.     Like  the  other  magistrates  they  were  elected 
by  the  people.     We  may  compare  them  to  the  heads   of  our 
financial  departments,  to  all  functionaries,  indeed,  who  have  to 
superintend  the  collection  and  payment  of  public  moneys.    Their 
duties  were,  perhaps,  limited  within  a  naiTOwer  range  than  those 
of  some  of  the  principal  of  these  officials,  but  in  many  respects 
there  would  be  a  considerable  resemblance.  They  had  the  general 
control  of  the  "  publicani,"  the  companies  who  farmed  the  taxes, 
and  must  have  had  to  pronounce  on  important  questions  of  receipts 
and  expenditure.      This  would  give  them  certain  legal  powers. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  office  was  an  extremely  laborious  and 
responsible  one,  and  as  such  it  was  a  stepping-stone  to  admission 
into  the  Senate.     One  of  the  quaestors  had  to  see  that  Rome  was 
supplied  with  corn.     Others  were  stationed  at  different  points  in 
Italy,  and  were  responsible    for  the  collection   of  the  Italian 
revenues.    We  have  an  instance  in  the  Annals^  I.  75  of  the  sort 
of   power  they  had  at  Rome.     A  senator  complains  that  the 
foundations  of  his  house  had  been  injured  by  a  new  road  and 
aqueduct,  and  claims  compensation  from  the  "  aerarium."     Its 
officials  resisted  his  claim,  successfully,  it  would  seem,  on  the 
legal  question,  though  the  emperor  thought  fit  to  be  generous  and 
compensated  him  out  of  the  imperial  treasury.     It  is  clear  that 
their  powers  must  have  been  very  wide  and  various,  and  that 
with  the  knowledge  and  experience  they  would  acquire  in  ma- 
naging the  finances  of  the  empire,  they  must  have  been  in  the  first 
rank  of  State  officials. 

Augustus  substituted  praetors  or  ex-praetors  *  for  "  quaestors." 
This  meant  that  he  thought  only  men  of  the  highest  rank  (a 
praetor  was  necessarily  a  senator)  were  fit  for  the  office.  He  let 
the  Senate  appoint  them ;  this,  it  appears,  led  to  improper 
favouritism  and  jobbery,  and  so  they  were  selected  by  lot  out  of 
the  entire  number  of  praetors  and  ex-praetors,  an  arrangement 
which,  Tacitus  says,  was  not  found  to  answer.  All  this  shows 
how  much  the  office  was  coveted,  and  what  great  opportunities 
it  must  have  given.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  Augus- 
tus to  keep  the  "  aerarium  "  as  a  reality,  and  to  connect  a  certain 
amount  of  power  and  dignity  with  its  management.  Tiberius 
followed  the  same  policy,  and  any  changes  made  subsequently 

*  Suetonius  (Augustus,  36)  :  Annalsy  xiii.  39. 
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are  always  noted  by  Tacitus.  Claudius,  he  tells  us,  went  back 
to  the  old  republican  arrangement,  and  intrusted  the  "  aerarium" 
to  quaestors.  This  of  course  was  a  mere  pedantic  affectation  of 
the  ancient  regime.  It  was,  it  seems,  notorious  that  quaestors, 
not  being  senators,  were  not  sufficiently  strong  for  an  office  in 
which,  as  Tacitus  says  {Annals,  xiil.  29),  there  was  a  great  temp- 
tation to  be  lax  in  the  performance  of  duty  through  fear  of  giving 
offence.  We  can  well  understand  how  unfair  claims  might  be 
made  on  the  "  aerarium,'*  as  well  as  how  its  just  claims  might  be 
resisted.  In  all  this  there  would  be  scope  for  every  variety  of 
corrupt  influence,  in  a  society  like  that  of  Rome,  with  its  im- 
poverished nobles  and  millionaire  "parvenus."  It  was  found 
that  it  was  expedient  to  return  to  the  policy  of  Augustus,  and 
this  was  done  by  Nero  {Annals,  xili.  29).  The  "  aerarium  "  was 
again  put  under  the  charge  of  praetors  or  ex-praetors,  and  it 
was,  we  find,  so  managed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  {His- 
lory,  IV.  9). 

The  "aerarium"  was  something  . more  than  the  national 
treasury.  In  it  were  deposited  the  public  archives,  a  copy  of 
every  decree  of  the  Senate,  the  standards  of  the  legions,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  "  publicae  tabulae,"  the  books,  that  is,  which 
exhibited  the  public  accounts  and  contained  an  exact  statement 
of  revenue  and  expenditure,  were  kept  there.  It  was  thus  a  sort 
of  visible  embodiment  of  the  continuous  life  of  the  State.  It 
stood  in  the  eighth  "region"  of  the  city,  near  the  foot  of  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  close  to  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Rome,  that  of  Saturn. 
Here  Augustus  had  placed  the  "golden  milestone"  (aureum 
miliarium),  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  city  {History,  I.  27).  We 
have  no  building  of  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  character  to  be 
compared  to  the  "  aerarium."  All  its  associations  were  in  the 
highest  degree  venerable,  and  to  this  it  owed  its  separate  exist- 
ence under  the  empire,  when  it  was  really  overshadowed  by  the 
"  fiscus."  Tacitus  almost  hints  {Annals,  VI.  2)  that  even  during 
the  latter  part  of  Tiberius's  reign  it  existed  on  sufferance.  Se- 
janus's  confiscated  property,  he  says,  was  removed  from  the 
aerarium  to  the  fiscus,  "  as  if  it  made  any  difference.".  Of  course, 
the  emperor  could,  through  his  influence  with  the  Senate,  exercise 
a  good  deal  of  indirect  control  over  the  "  aerarium,"  almost  as 
much,  in 'fact,  as  he  chose.  But  as  he  had  the  "fiscus,"  which 
received  the  larger  part  of  the  empire's  revenues,  wholly  in  his 
hands,  he  had  no  temptation  to  abolish  the  "  aerarium."  Most 
of  the  great  and  important  items  of  expenditure  would  come  out 
of  the  "fiscus,"  while  the  "aerarium"  would  dwindle  into  the 
local  exchequer  of  the  capital,  and  supply  the  funds  for  public 
works  out  of  the  municipal  rates  or  taxes.  Its  functionaries 
would  thus  resemble  our  Metropolitan  Boaid  of  Works. 
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These  campaigns  were  three  in  number,  and  were  in  the  years 
A.D.  14,  15,  16.  They  are  described  in  the  following  passages  of 
the  Annals  : — I.  497-51 ;  I.  56 — 71  ;  ll.  6—26. 

The  first  campaign  was  undertaken  just  after  the  mutiny  of 
the  army  on  the  Rhine  had  been  quelled,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  troops  themselves.  Old  Camp  or  Xanten  was  Germanicus's 
starting-point.  He  thus  crossed  the  Rhine  from  the  province  of 
Lower  Germany,  a  little  lower  down  the  river  than  Wesel,  and 
entered  Rhenish  Prussia.  He  cut  his  way,  Tacitus  says  {Annals, 
I.  50),  through  the  Caesian  forest  and  the  barrier  which  had 
been  begun  by  Tiberius.  The  Caesian  forest  is  mentioned  no- 
where but  in  this  passage.  It  must  have  skirted  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  and  may  have  stretched  away  north  of  the  Lippe 
as  far  as  the  Ems,  and  taken  in  that  part  of  Westphalia  which 
is  to  the  south-east  of  Holland.  The  barrier  (limes)  begun  by 
Tiberius  was  an  earth- work  strengthened  with  felled  trees,  and  its 
object  was  to  form  the  frontier  of  a  province  on  the  German  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Several  such  barriers  were  constructed  by  the 
later  emperors,*  Hadrian  especially,  to  keep  the  barbarians  in 
check.  Germanicus  pushed  on  till  he  reached  the  villages  (vicos) 
of  the  Marsi.  We  cannot  be  certain  what  direction  he  took, 
whether  towards  Miinster,  or  rather  to  the  south,  towards  Hamm. 
The  Marsit  are  generally  placed  on  the  left  bank  of.  the  Ems, 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Lippe,  but  it  seeiAs  probable  that  they 
were  in  occupation  of  the  country  between  the  Lippe  and  the 
Ruhr,  and  this  country  was  no  doubt  invaded  and  devastated  by 
Germanicus  during  this  campaign.  The  Marsi  were  a  particu- 
larly formidable  tribe,  and  it  was  something  to  surprise  and 
slaughter  them,  as  Germanicus  did.  But  their  neighbours,  so 
far  from  being  cowed,  instantly  rose  in  arms.  The  Bructeri, 
Tubantes,  and  Usipetes,  we  are  told  (Annals,  I.  51),  beset  the 
forest-passes  through  which  the  army  had  to  return.  These 
tribes  may  be  said  to  have  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Coblenz  to  Wesel,  the  Bructeri  and  Tubantes,  perhaps, 
being  between  the  Yssel  and  Rhine  on  the  west,  and  the  Ems  on 

•  Spartianus,  Life  of  Hadrian^  12. 

t  Sec  Gertnany^  3.    Dr.  Latham  puts  them  about  Essen,  in  Westphalia. 
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the  east,  the  Lippe  forming  their  southern  boundary.  Germanicus 
could  not  bring  them  to  a  decisive  engagement.  He  conducted 
his  retreat  carefully,  and  brought  back  his  army  into  winter 
quarters  without  serious  loss.  This  was  the  end  of  his  first 
campaign. 

His  second  campaign  he  began  early  in  the  spring  of  A.D.  15. 
He  attacked  and  surprised  the  Chatti  and  completely  defeated 
them.  From  what  point  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  from  Cologne  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, as  we  soon  hear  of  fighting  on  the  Eder.  The  settle- 
ments of  the  Chatti  corresponded  with  Nassau,  Hesse-Cassel, 
Hesse-Darmstadt.  Their  capital,  which  Germanicus  destroyed, 
was  Mattium,  probably  Maden,  on  the  Eder,  though  possibly  it 
may  have  been  Marburg  on  the  Lahn.  The  Cherusci,  quite  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  of  the  German  peoples,  now 
rose  under  Arminius.  At  this  point,  we  are  told  {Annals,  I.  60) 
of  movements  which  imply  that  Germanicus  must  have  returned 
to  the  Rhine.  Caecina,  who  commanded  a  corps  under  him,  had 
been  sent  through  the  Bructeri  (Rhenish  Prussia)  to  some  point 
on  the  Ems,  while  a  force  of  cavalry  was  led  through  the  teni- 
tories  of  the  Frisii,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  Germanicus  him- 
self, with  four  legions,  sailed  along  the  same  coast  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems,  and  up  that  river  to  the  appointed  rendezvous.  The 
junction  of  the  three  corps  was  effected,  and  all  the  countr>- 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Lippe,  not  far  from  the  forest  of  Teuto- 
burgium,  the  scene  of  Varus's  disaster,  was  ravaged.  It  is  im- 
possible to  fix  this  spot  at  all  exactly.  It  could  not  have  been 
very  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Ems  and  of  the  Lippe.  It  may 
have  been  near  Paderborn,  or  Lippstadt,  or  Hamm.  Germani- 
cus, after  marching  to  the  place  and  raising  a  barrow*  over  the 
remains  of  the  unfortunate  army,  "  pursued  Arminius  (Annals,  i. 
63)  as  he  retreated,  into  trackless  wilds."  But  the  advance 
evidently  proved  very  dangerous,  and  though  we  are  told  that  the 
legions  struck  terror  into  the  enemy,  only  a  very  indecisive  en- 
gagement was  fought,  in  which  indeed,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  Romans  were  worsted.  Germanicus,  at  all  events,  decided  on 
an  immediate  retreat.  The  army  was  led  back  to  the  Ems,  and 
conveyed  down  it  by  ships.  Caecina's  division  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy  in  a  most  unfavourable  position,  and  extricated 
itself  only  by  the  most  desperate  fighting.  It  suffered  heavy  loss, 
and  was  in  a  miserable  plight  after  the  battle.  Two  of  the  legions 
also  which  Germanicus  had  disembarked  and  directed  to  march 
back  by  the  Frisian  coast,  nearly  perished  in  a  high  tide.  A  great 
number  were  lost,  and  the  remainder,  with  difficulty,  joined  their 
comrades,  almost  destitute  of  stores  and  baggage.  On  the 
whole,  this  campaign  of  Germanicus  was  unsuccessful  and  even 
disastrous. 

*  This  barrnw  was  soon  afterw-ards  destroyed,  and  never  raised  again.  Annatf,  n.  7. 
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In  the  following  year,  a.d.  i6,  he  prepared  on  a  great  scale 
for  a  third  campaign,  and  collected  a  flotilla  of  a  thousand  ves- 
sels in  the  island  of  Batavi,  formed  by  the  Rhine  and  the  ^Vaal. 
Thence  he  conveyed  his  army  through  Drusus's  canal  (fossa 
Drusiana),  which  joined  the  Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  entered  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  There  the  army 
disembarked,  and  was  marched  through  the  north  of  Germany 
(Friesland,  Oldenburg,  Hanover)  to  a  point  on  the  Weser  where 
it  was  understood  that  Arminius  was  at  the  head  of  the  enemy. 
A  battle  was  fought  in  a  plain  called  Idistavisus*  {Annals,  II.  i6), 
perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hameln,  or  Minden,  or  Rinteln. 
It  was  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  as  the  Romans  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  it  would  be  on  the  borders  of  the  territories 
of  the  Cherusci  ;  somewhere,  perhaps,  in  Hesse-Cassel.  Ger- 
manicus,  according  to  Tacitus,  won  a  signal  victory.  There  was 
a  great  slaughter  of  the  enemy.  But  the  historian  adds  [Annals, 
n.  2i)  that  the  cavalry  engagement  was  indecisive.  Nothing  is 
said  of  the  submission  or  surrender  of  the  Germans,  or  even  of 
their  flight.  Germanicus  indeed  raised  a  trophy,  commemorating 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  Rnine  and  the 
Elbe.t  This  was  a  mere  empty  vaunt.  Only  one  tribe  sub- 
mitted, the  Angrivarii,  who  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser.  The 
army  on  its  return  met  again  with  a  terrible  calamity,  which 
almost  broke  Germanicus's  heart  {Annals,  IT.  23,  24).  The  Ger- 
mans could  not  have  been  very  decisively  beaten,  for  they  now 
instantly  renewed  hostilities.  The  Marsi  were  promptly  checked, 
and  one  of  the  eagles  of  Varus's  army  was  recovered.  Germani- 
cus pushed  a  considerable  way  into  their  territories,  and  was  told 
by  prisoners  that  the  foe  was  never  more  utterly  cowed.  He  led 
back  his  army,  and  wished  to  try  another  campaign,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  the  emperor. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  net  result  of  his  three  campaigns 
was  exceedingly  insignificant  He  conquered  nothing ;  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  effectually  intimidated  the  enemy.  His  victories, 
such  as  they  were,  were  almost  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
his  serious  losses.  The  conquest  of  Germany  to  the  Elbe  was 
probably  more  than  he  could  have  ever  accomplished.  The  idea 
of  extending  the  Roman  frontier  to  that  river  seems  to  have  been 
finally  abandoned.  Henceforth  the  Rhine  became  a  recognised 
boundary  of  Rome's  empire. 

*  Idistavisus,  it  has  been  su^^gested  in  an  article  on  >rtninius  in  Fraser^s  Magaxiite^ 
for  August  1875,  is  Deister*Wiese,  the  meadow  of  the  Deist er  Hills  near  Mindtin,  or, 
possibly,  it  was  near  Bremen  ;  but  this  idea  is,  >ve  believe,  generally  abandoned.  Its 
meaning  is  said  to  be  "  meadow  of  the  Divine  Virgins,  or,  ot  the  Walkyres,  Virerius 
of  battle." 

t  His  triumph  was  for  victories  over  all  these  tribes.     See  Annals^  11.  41. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  LAW  OF  TREASON  AND 
THE  WORD  "DELATOR."  {See Annals,  l,  72.) 


The  revival  of  this  law  by  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  15,  the  second  year 
of  his  reign,  marked  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  im- 
perialism. Henceforth  the  law  became  much  more  comprehen- 
sive than  it  had  hitherto  been,  and  might  be  made  to  lend  itself 
to  any  unscrupulous  act  of  despotism.  It  was  Augustus  who 
began  the  change,  and  it  was  Tiberius  who,  according  to 
Tacitus,  followed  it  up  to  the  worst  and  most  horrible  re- 
sults. 

The  phrase  *^  lex  majestatis  "  was,  as  Tacitus  says,  a  familiar 
one  in  ancient  times.    '*  Majestas  poptdi  Romani ''  was  a  stately 
expression,  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  something  like  a 
personification  of  Rome  and  its  grandeur.  It  had  the  republican 
ring  about  it,  and  it  would  be  sure  to  tickle  Roman  ears  long 
after  its  meaning  had  been  changed  and  even  basely  perverted. 
The  man  who  was  guilty  of  an  offence  against  it  was,  in  the  old 
days,  stigmatised    by  the    strongest  terms*  which  the  Latin 
language  could  supply  for  an  enemy.    The  principal  offences 
which  came  under  it  were,  betrayal  of  an  army,  seditious  stirring- 
up  of  the  people,  and  any  corrupt  act,  done  in  a  public  capacity, 
to  the  State's  injury.    It  threw  its  shield,  too,  round  the  persons 
of  all  the  great  officials.    An  outrage  perpetrated  on  any  of  them 
would  be  a  crime  against  it.    Especially  did  this  apply  to  the 
tribune,  whose  person,  as  he  was  peculiarly  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  people,  was  held,  in  the  highest  sense,  sacred.    It 
thus  had  a  wider  reach  than  our  law  of  treason,  and  might  be 
turned  into  a  most  dangerous  weapon. 

The  emperor's  person,  as  we  have  seen,  was  inviolable,  in 
consideration  of  his  having  the  tribunitian  power.  He  could 
have  said,  though  Tiberius  would  have  been  too  politic  to  do  so, 
"  Urftat,  c'est  moi.''  But,  in  largely  availing  himself  of  the  "  lex 
majestatis,"  there  was  no  very  obvious  or  offensive  departure  from 
the  traditions  of  the  republic.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  well  main- 
tain his  position  without  having  recourse  to  it,  and  even  enlarging 
its  scope.  Imperialism  must  have  softie  control  over  both  spoken 
and  written  thought.  The  good-natured  Augustus  put  a  restraint 
on  libellous  publications,  under  colour  (specie),  Tacitus  says,  of 

*  "  Peidudlis,"  one  engaged  in  the  very  act  of  war. 
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this  "  law  of  majesty."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  train  of 
evils  and  horrors.  Hitherto,  actual  deeds  only  could  be  investi- 
gated and  punished  under  the  law.  Now,  what  a  man  wrote,  or 
even  said,  might  fall  into  its  meshes.  Here  was  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  a  clever  unprincipled  lawyer.  The  "  delator,"  of  whom 
the  pages  of  Tacitus  are  so  full,  was  the  man  who  systematically 
used  the  "law  of  majesty**  for  the  prosecution  of  distinguished 
and  wealthy  citizens.  The  term  "  delator  "  had  its  origin  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  verb  deferre^  which  was  applied  to  the 
process  of  giving  in  the  defendant's  name  to  the  officials 
(quaestors  or  prastors)  of  the  exchequer  (aerarium).  This  was 
the  first  step  towards  a  prosecution. 
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ROME  AND  PARTHIA.— CAMPAIGNS  OF 
CORBULO  IN  THE  EAST. 


Rome's  eastern  conquests  brought  her  into  contact  with    the 
Parthian   empire.     Here   she  found  a  formidable  foe.     When 
Syria  had  been  made  a  province,  the  two  empires  touched  each 
other,  it  being,  generally  understood  that  the    Euphrates  was 
their  boundary.     Parthia  proper  was  a   dreary,  mountainous 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  coincided  with 
what  are  now  parts  of  Khiva,  Bokhara,  and  Khorassan.     On  the 
south  it  was  bounded  by  the  mountain  range  which  connects  the 
Western  Caucasus  with  the  Indian  Caucasus,  or  Paropamisus, 
the  Hindoo  Khoosh,  to  the  north  of  Cabool,  or  Afganistan.     It 
did  not  extend  west  so  far  as  the  Caspian.    Between  it  and  the 
sea  was   Hyrcania,  or  what  is  now  Dahistan,  Astrabad,  and 
Mazanderan.    The  Parthian  empire  rose  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
the  Seleucidae.    Arsaces,  probably  a  Scythian,  was  its  founder, 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  and,  as  the  first  kin>,% 
gave  his  name  to  the  royal  family  of  Parthia,  who  were  called 
Arsacidae,  every  king  having  the  name  Arsaces.     The  kingdom 
originally  consisted   of  Parthia  proper,   and  of  the  adjoining 
district  of  Hyrcania,   which   the  founder  conquered.     It   was 
greatly  extended  by  the  sixth  Arsaces,  or  Mithridates  I.,  as  far 
as  India  towards  the  east,  and  to  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century   B.C.     Parthia  was  now  a 
powerful  monarchy,  and  embraced  a  large  territory.    At  the 
close  of  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  ninth  Arsaces,  or  Mithridates 
II.,  surnamed  the  Great,  as  well  as  the  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
was  on  the  throne.     He  still  further  enlarj^ed  the  empire,  and  it 
was  during  his  reign,  in  B.C.  92,  that  we  hear  for  the  first  time 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Rome  and  Parthia,     A  sort  of 
alliance  was  concluded  between  them,  in  a  negotiation  between 
the  Parthian  king  and  Sulla.     Parthia  from  this  time  continually 
enters  into  Roman  history.     Its  empire  was  organised  on  the 
feudal  system,  and  consisted  of  a  number  of  vassal  kingdoms, 
under  the  king  of  kings,  as  the  Parthian  monarch  was  styled. 
He  now  had  his  court  at  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  subsequently 
at  Ctesiphon,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which,  in  fact, 
took  the  place  of  Seleucia  when  that  city  had  seen  its  best 
days. 

There  were  some  negotiations  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
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during  the  great  war  with  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  enemies  Rome  ever  encountered.  This  prince 
asked  help,  without  success,  however,  from  the  Parthian  king, 
Phraates  III.  An  alliance  was  again  concluded  between  Rome 
and  Parthia  through  Lucullus,  and  this  was  soon  afterwards 
renewed  by  Pompeius.  As  long  as  the  Romans  had  the  war 
with  Mithridates  on  their  hands,  it  was  to  their  interest  to  be 
respectful  to  Parthia.  Lucullus  and  Pompeius,  it  appears,  had 
given  the  king  to  understand  that  he  might  claim  all  the  coun- 
tries east  of  the  Euphrates.  Armenia  was  to  be  a  neutral 
territory.  Pompeius,  however,  soon  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
adhere  to  this  understanding.  Roman  troops  were  marched 
into  Corduene,*  south  of  Armenia,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  and  Parthians  driven  out  of  it,  although  the  Parthian 
king  and  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes,  Mithridates'  grandson,  re- 
garded this  as  their  possession.  It  seemed  as  if  Rome  really  meant 
to  push  the  frontier  of  her  empire  considerably  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  embrace  in  it  all  the  north-western  parts  of 
Mesopotamia,  or,  at  least,  to  exercise  some  control  over  those 
regions.  Beyond  them  stretched  a  great  waste  of  sandy  desert, 
and  this,  for  the  future,  would,  it  appeared  probable,  be  the 
boundary  between  Rome  and  Parthia.  It  is  said  that  Mithri- 
dates had  told  the  Parthian  king  that  he  was  making  a  mistake 
in  choosing  Rome's  alliance  and  allowing  peoples  akin  to  his 
own  to  fall  under  her  dominion.  He  now  began  to  see  this,  and 
was  all  the  more  uneasy  when  Pompeius  arrested  his  son-in-law, 
Tigranes,  with  his  wife  and  family,  and  refused  to  release  them 
at  his  intercession.  He  reminded .  the  Roman  generals,  by 
envoys,  of  the  understanding  between  them  about  the  Euphrates 
being  their  common  boundary,  but  he  got  a  very  unsatisfactory 
reply.  Rome's  boundary,  he  was  told,  coincided  with  her  rights, 
and  would  be  settled  according  to  what  was  just.  Pompeius 
further  annoyed  him  by  not  giving  himhis  title  of  "king  of  kings," 
and  by  holding  negotiations  with  some  of  the  vassal  kings  or 
viceroys  of  the  Parthian  empire.  Still,  Phraates  did  not  ven- 
ture on  war.  He  knew  that  he  would  have  had  to  cope  with  a 
singularly  able  general  and  a  powerful  army.  He  quietly  allowed 
Corduene  and  Northern  Mesopotamia  to  be  annexed  to  Armenia. 
This  was  the  decision  of  Pompeius,  to  which  the  Parthian  king 
bowed.  Soon  afterwards,  B.C.  64,  he  had  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  his  son-in-law,  Tigranes.  with  his  own  daughter 
and  grandson,  were  exhibited  in  the  triumph  of  the  Roman 
general.  Parthia,  so  far,  had  acknowledged  Rome's  superiority. 
Henceforth,  there  were  likely  to  be  frequent  collisions  between 
the  two  empires. 

it  was  in  B.C.  53  that  they  first  came  into  hostile  conflict.    A 
Roman   army   of  seven  legions,    under   Crassus,  was  utterly 

*  Kurdistan. 
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defeated  in  that  year  by  the  PaFthian  general,  Surenas,  at 
Carrhae,*  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia.  Only  ten  thousand 
troops  were  saved  out  of  an  army  four  times  as  numerous.  This 
was  Rome's  greatest  disaster  since  Cannae.  But  the  enemy  could 
not  follow  up  his  success.  They  invaded,  indeed,  the  Roman 
province  of  Syria,  but  were  at  once  beaten  back  by  Cassius, 
whose  military  skill  had  rescued  the  army  of  Crassus  from 
complete  destruction.  In  B.C.  40  they  again  crossed  the 
Euphrates  and  entered  Syria,  under  Pacorus,the  son  of  Orodes  I., 
the  king  whose  general  had  defeated  Crassus.  On  this  occasion 
a  Roman  force,  commanded  by  one  of  the  officers  of  Antonius, 
was  overpowered.  In  the  two  following  years  Rome  avenged 
herself.  Her  soldiers  were  led  by  a  skilful  and  experienced 
general,  Publius  Ventidius  Bassus,  one  of  Caesar's  faA-ourite 
officers,  and  a  man  who  raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours 
from  the  very  meanest  beginnings.  In  B.c  39  f  he  defeated  the 
Parthians  in  Cilicia,  near  the  Taurus  range,  and  in  the  next  year 
he  won  a  decisive  victory  over  them  in  Cyrrhestica,  or  the 
northern  part  of  Syria.  Pacorus  X  perished  in  this  battle,  and 
the  Parthian  king,  his  father,  who  had  triumphed  over  Rome 
fifteen  years  before,  was  so  grieved  and  mortified  that  he  abdi- 
cated, and  allowed  his  son  to  reign  in  his  own  lifetime. 

Internal  strifes  drove  many  of  the  Parthian  grandees  to  take 
refuge  with  Antonius,  who  had  at  this  time  the  supreme  control 
of  Rome's  eastern  provinces.  He  was  persuaded  by  one  of 
them  to  undertake  the  invasion  of  Parthia.  This  he  did  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men. 
After  crossing  the  Euphrates  he  marched  through  the  southern 
parts  of  Armenia  into  Media,  one  of  the  dependencies  or,  as 
we  may  say,  fiefs  of  the  Parthian  empire.  He  had  the  mibfor- 
tune  to  lose  his  siege  train  by  a  sudden  attack  of  the  enemy, 
when  he  had  just  begun  to  assault  Praaspa,  or  Phraata,  the 
Median  capital  As  the  place  was  a  stronghold,  Antonius  could 
do  nothing,  and  the  Parthian  king,  who  was  now  in  the  field, 
refused  to  come  to  any  kind  of  terms.  Winter  was  now  at  hand, 
and  a  retreat  became  necessary.  During  twenty-one  or  twenty- 
seven  days  the  Roman  army  was  in  much  the  same  plight  as 
that  of  Napoleon  after  be  had  quitted  Moscow.  It  had  to  make 
its  way  through  a  dreary  tract  of  country,  amid  storms  and 
snow,  and  was  incessantly  harassed  by  the  enemy's  cavalry.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  thoroughly  maintained  its  discipline 
during  all  this  trying  retreat.  At  last  it  reached  the  Araxes, 
Armenia's  southern  boundary,  with  considerably  diminished 
numbers,  but  still  a  powerful  host.  Here  the  Parthian  pursuit 
ceased. 

*  Probably  the  Scripture  Charran  or  Haran. 

+  He  was  the  first  koman  who  had  a  triumph  for  a  Parthian  victory. 

X  This  is  the  Pacorus  meutioned  by  Horace,  Odes^  in.  6,  9. 
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Antonius  had  thoughts  of  attempting  a  second  invasion  of 
Parthia,  but  this  never  came  to  pass.  The  civil  wars  of  Antonius 
and  Octavius  were  Parthia's  opportunity.  Armenia,  which  had 
been,  as  we  have  said,  neutral  territory,  now  became  a  dependency 
of  Parthia,  a  king  being  set  over  it  by  the  Parthian  monarch. 
When  the  civil  war  was  over,  and  Rome  was  once  more  united,  her 
eastern  rival  again  lost  ground.  Parthia  was  ruled  by  a  savage 
despot,  who  had  goaded  his  people  into  revolt.  They  drove  him 
from  his  kingdom  and  placed  Tiridates,  one  of  the  Arsacid 
family,  on  the  throne.  Phraates,  however  (this  was  the  king's 
name),  was  speedily  restored  by  Scythian  influence,  it  is  said, 
and  Tiridates  at  once  fled  to  Rome  and  threw  himself  on  the 
protection  of  Augustus.  He  had  taken  with  him  Phraates' 
youngest  son.  When  the  Parthian  king  sent  envoys  to  Rome 
demanding  the  surrender  of  his  son  and  of  Tiridates,  the  emperor 
replied  that  he  must  first  give  up  the  standards  and  prisoners 
captured  in  the  defeat  of  Crassus  and  the  retreat  of  Antonius. 
Tiridates  he  refused  to  surrender,  but  he  sent  back  the  youth  to 
his  father  on  the  understanding  that  this  condition  would  be  com- 
plied with.  It  was,  however,  only  when  Augustus  himself  went 
to  the  east,  three  years  afterwards,  in  B.C.  20,  that  Rome 
recovered  her  lost  eagles.  Tiberius  advanced  with  an  army  into 
Armenia ;  the  Parthian  king,  it  seems,  was  afraid,  and  thus  the 
disgrace  which  the  arms  of  Rome  had  suffered  thirty-three  years 
before,  was,  in  part,  wiped  out. 

Something  more  than  mere  barren  honour  had  been  won  by 
these  operations.  Armenia  was  now  again  under  Roman  in- 
fluence, and  this  continued  for  some  years.  Phraates  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  despots,  apparently,  of  the  worst  type,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  last,  some  Parthian  nobles,  in  a.d.  16,  the  second 
year  of  Tiberius's  reign,  went  to  Rome  and  asked  the  emperor  to 
Jet  them  have  Phraates'  son  as  their  king.  This  was  granted, 
and  he  reigned  over  Parthia  as  Vonones  I.  We  have  now 
brought  this  sketch  of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
to  the  point  where  the  subject  is  first  taken  up  by  Tacitus 
{AnnalSy  II.  i — 4).  The  following  are  the  passages  in  which  it  is 
brought  before  us  by  the  historian  : — II.  i — ^4,  56,  58,  68.  This 
brings  us  to  the  death  of  Vonones  I.  vi.  31 — 37  ;  41 — ^44. 
XI.  8—10.  XII.  10 — 21;  50—51.  XIII.  6—9;  34—41.  XIV. 
23 — 26.  XV.  I — 18  ;  24 — 31.  Putting  these  passages  together, 
we  get  an  account  of  Rome's  relations  with  Parthia  from  the 
beginning  of  Tiberius's  reign  to  A.D.  63,  the  tenth  year  of  Nero's 
reign. 

Soon  after  Nero's  accession,  A.D.  54,  there  was  an  alarm  in 
Rome  in  consequence  of  rumoured  Parthian  movements.  King 
Vologeses  had  strengthened  his  power  by  giving  Armenia  to  his 
brother  Tiridates,  and  placing  Media  under  another  brother 
Pacorus.    Armenia,  which  it  was  always  Rome's  policy  to  keep. 
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indirectly,  at  least,  under  her  influence,  was  thus  now  a  vassal 
kingdom  of  the  Parthian  empire.    This  the  people  of  Rome  felt 
to  be  a  menace.   The  legions  of  the  East  were  moved  up  towards 
Armenia ;  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Euphrates  ;  the  tribu- 
tary kings  had  orders  to  assemble  their  forces,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  Parthian  empire  seemed  to  be  seriously  contemplated. 
Fortunately  for  Rome  there  was  a  really  great  general  to  meet 
the  emergency.     This  was  Domitius  Corbulo.*  He  had  aheady 
shown  capacity  in  a  campaign  against  the  Chauci,  whom  he 
dfove  out  of  the  provinces  of  Lower  Germany,  which  they  had 
invaded  during  Claudius's  reign,  A.D.   47.     He  was  an  old- 
fashioned  Roman  soldier,  a  most  rigid  disciplinarian,  as  well  as 
an  able  commander.     It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  the  Domi- 
tius Corbulo,  mentioned  in  AnnalSy  III.  31.     Dean  Merivalet 
thinks  that  as  what  is  there  related  belongs  to  A.D.  21,  and  as 
he  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  implying  that  he  was  then  an  elderly 
man,  the  two  must  be  distinguished.     But  he  seems  to  assume 
too  much  on  the  strength  of  the  words  "  pro  Corbulone  aetas/' 
which  have  only  a  comparative  force.     The  point,  however,  must 
remain  doubtful    At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
Corbulo  was  charged  with  the  business  of  re-establishing  the 
Roman  control  over  that  debateable  territory,  Armenia.    Rome's 
army  in  the  East  was  divided  between  him  and  Quadratus,  the 
governor  of  Syria.     Both  of  them  sent  messages  to  the  Par- 
thian king,  and  advised  him  to  be  respectful  to  the  Roman 
people.     The  king,  for  some  reason  or  other,  gave  up  some  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Arsacids  as  hostages,  and  they  willingly  sur- 
rendered themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  renowned  Roman 
general.     In  a.d.  58,  three  years  afterwards,  however,  there  was 
actual  war  between  Rome   and   Parthia.    Vologeses   insisted 
on  Armenia  being  one  of  his  vassal  kingdoms,  and  he  would 
not  allow  his  brother  Tiridates  to  hold  it  in  any  sort  of  depen- 
dency on   another  power.    This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Corbulo  thought  it  essential  to  Rome's  dignity  that  he  should 
recover  the  conquests  made  more  than  a  hundred  years  before 
by  Lucullus  and  Pompeius.     He  had  with  him  a  legion  from 
Germany ;  he  raised  levies  among  the  hardy  populations  of 
Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  and  he  did  his  best  to  inure  the  effemi- 
nate soldiers  of  the  legions  of  Syria  to  the  hardships  of  real 
war.     He  kept  his  army  under  canvas  throughout  the  whole  of 
a  most  severe  winter,  somewhere  probably  in  the  district  now 
known  as  Kars  and  Erzeroum,  to  the  south-east  of  the  Black 
Sea.    As  summer  approached,  he    advanced    into    Armenia, 
entering  it,  apparently,  on  the  north-west.    As  Tiridates.  the 
king,  would  not  fight,  Corbulo  divided  his  forces  and  attacked 
several  points  simultaneously,  driving  the  enemy  from  their 

*  Seeyiff»a/jy  xr.  18-20. 

t  History  qf  the  Rotnatts  under  the  Em/ire,  vol.  v.,  chap.  45« 
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strongholds  and  fortresses.  The  chief  of  these,  which  he  cap- 
tured, was  Volandum,  a  place  we  cannot  identify.  It  seems 
that  he  penetrated  quite  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The 
people  were  utterly  cowed,  and  Tiridates  had  fled  from  his  king- 
dom, whither,  it  was  uncertain.  When  he  was  near  the  capitsd, 
Artaxata,*  on  the  Araxes,  the  inhabitants  hastened  to  submit. 
The  place  was  burnt  and  destroyed,  as  it  would  have  been  un- 
profitable to  garrison  it,  and,  from  its  wide  extent,  it  would  have 
required  a  large  force.  This  was  the  end  of  Corbulo's  first 
campaign. 

His  second  campaign  was  in  A.D.  60.  In  this  he  probably 
entered  the  country  on  the  south-west,  Syria  being  his  starting- 
point.  His  object  was  to  possess  himself  of  Tigranocerta,  the 
southern  capital  of  Armenia.  The  city,  which  stood  on  the 
river  Nicephorius,  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  country,  had  been  founded  early  in  the  first  century 
B.C.  by  Tigranes,  the  son-in-law  of  the  great  Mithridates,  and  it 
seems  to  have  become  the  chief  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Cor- 
bulo's  army  suffered  much  on  the  march,  from  heat,  drought,  and 
a  scanty  supply  of  com,  which  they  had  to  supplement  with  the 
flesh  of  cattle.  Meat  without  bread  appears  to  have  been,  even 
for  a  few  days,  an  extreme  hardship  j  to  a  Roman  soldier. 
Corbulo's  route  must  have  been  through  the  north-eastern 
districts  of  Mesopotamia,  a  dreary  and  barren  country.  On 
crossing  the  Tigris  he  was  in  a  cultivated  district,  where  supplies 
would  be  plentiful.  Two  fortresses  were  speedily  capturea,  and 
news  was  brought  that  Tigranocerta  had  thrown  open  its  gates 
and  submitted  unconditionally.  The  Parthian  king  too  was  en- 
tangled in  a  war  with  the  Hyrcanians,  who  had  solicited  alliance 
with  Rome.  Corbulo's  success  thus  seemed  decisive.  Tiridates 
ventured  indeed  to  enter  Armenia  from  the  side  of  Media,  but 
was  quickly  repulsed.  The  Roman  general  carried  his  arms 
beyond  Tigranocerta,  ravaged  the  lands  of  all  whom  he  knew  to 
be  disaffected  towards  Rome,  and  in  fact,  thoroughly  reduced 
Armenia.  Tigranes,  a  Cappadocian  noble,  who  had  long  lived 
at  Rome  as  a  hostage,  was  made  king  of  the  country,  and  a 
majority  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the  Roman  choice.  Armenia 
was  thus  now  again  under  the  power  of  Rome.  Corbulo  returned 
to  Syria,  and  became  governor  of  the  province.  The  supreme 
control  of  Rome's  eastern  provinces  was  in  his  hands.  He 
was  thus  as  great  a  man  as  Pompeius  had  been  a  century 
earlier. 

In  A.D.  62,  the  Parthian  king  Vologeses  resolved  to  restore 

*  The  building  of  Artaxata,  which  took  its  name  from  Artaxias,  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Armenia,  was  directed  by  Hannibal,  who  sought  refuge  with  the  king. 
The  city  cannot  be  accurately  identified.  It  was  the  ancient  and  northern  capital  of 
Armenia. 

t  In  the  De  Bello  Gallico,  vii.  ij,  Caesar's  soldiers  are  said  to  have  been  nearly 
starved,  as  they  were  without  bread  and  could  procure  only  meat. 
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his  brother  Tiridates  Xo  the*  throne  of  Armenia.    As  soon  as 
Corbulo  heard  of  his  preparations,  which  were  on  a  great  scale, 
he  at  once  took  measures  for  the  defence  of  his  province,  Syria, 
and  having  written  to  the  emperor  to  the  effect  that  Armenia 
required  for  its  protection  a  general  and  army  to  itself,  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  Euphrates  to  resist  the  threatened  invasion.     He 
was  unfortunate  in  the  coadjutor  whom  the  emperor  gave  him. 
Caesennius  Partus,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  Armenia, 
was  a  vain  and  incompetent  man.  He  talked  as  Crassus  had  done 
about  establishing  the  Roman  power  in  the  East.     He  ended  by 
bringing  a  terrible  humiliation  on  the  Roman  name.    He  crossed 
the  Taurus,  and  entered  Armenia  from  the  south  at  the  head  of 
two  legions,  intending  to  push  on  to  Tigranocerta.     He  gained 
a  few  sitiall  successes,  when  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a 
powerful  Parthian  host  under  Vologeses.    Although  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  thoroughly  efficient  army,  with  some  of  the  excellent 
cavalry  from  Pannonia,  he  allowed  himself,  by  bad  generalship, 
to  be  completely  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and  to  be  reduced  to 
such  straits,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  Corbulo  and  beg  to 
be  rescued    from  his  peril.     He  was  now  encamped  on  the 
Arsanias,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  so  that  he  had  done  little 
more  than  just  enter  the  south-western  comer  of  Armenia.    The 
Roman  soldiers,  it  appears,  had  become  quite  demoralized,  pro- 
bably by  the  painful  consciousness  of  their  general's  incapacity, 
and  the  Parthian  king  could  not  draw  them  out  of  their  lines  and 
bring  on  an  engagement.     Paetus  then  began  to  try  to  treat  with 
him,  but  he  had  at  last  to  extricate  himself  from  a  state  of  siege 
by  promising  to  quit  Armenia  immediately.    The  Romans  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  Parthians  enter  their  camp  before 
they  had  themselves  left  it.     It  was,  altogether,  a  miserably 
disgraceful  affair.    Paetus  might  have  easily  held  his  position 
till  Corbulo  came  to  his  relief,  as  his  army  was  abundantly 
supplied  with  provisions.    Corbulo  too  was  distant  only  three 
days*  march.     He  declined  to  invade  Armenia,  though  Paetus 
urged  him  to  it.    It  was  stipulated  between  him  and  Vologeses 
that  the  country  should  be  free  and  independent,  and  that  the 
Euphrates  should  be  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.    Thus 
the  disgrace  sustained  by  the  arms   of  Rome  remained  un- 
avenged. 

Armenia  was  now  really  under  Parthian  control.  When  the 
facts  were  known  at  Rome,  there  was  an  unanimous  feeling  in 
favour  of  war,  and  Corbulo  was  of  course  the  man  to  dhrect  it 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  A.D.  63,  he  was  invested 
with  supreme  power  in  the  East  He  assembled  four  I^ons, 
with  a  large  number  of  auxiliaries,  at  Melitene,  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cappadocia,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  Thence 
he  marched  into  Armenia,  pursuing  the  route  by  which  Lucnllus 
had  entered  the  country  in  B.C.  69,  and  advanced  on  Tigrano* 
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certa.  His  name  seems  to  have  been  enough  to  have  deterred 
the  enemy  from  meeting  him  in  the  field.  He  was  willing,  how- 
ever^ to  arrange  mattsrs  by  negotiation,  and  told  the  envoys  of 
Vologeses,  that  Rome  and  Parthia  might  settle  their  differences 
without  the  risks  of  war.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  what  his 
army  could  do  if  necessary.  The  Parthian  king  had  a  sincere 
respect  for  his  opponent,  and  acted  on  his  suggestions.  An 
interview  was  arranged  between  his  brother  Tiridates  and  the 
Roman  general  They  met  on  the  spot  where  Psetus's  army 
had  been  disgraced  in  the  preceding  year.  Tiridates  now  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  Rome.  He  consented  to  kiy  down 
his  crown  at  the  foot  of  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  to  go  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  from  the  emperor's  hand.  This  was,  apparently, 
a  glorious  result  for  the  Roman  people.  Peace  at  last  had  been 
concluded  with  Parthia  on  honourable  terms,  and  it  lasted  for 
many  years — in  fact,  to  the  time  of  Trajan's  invasion  of  the  East, 
A.O.  115,  when  Armenia  was  definitely  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province. 

Corbulo's  successes  provoked  Nero's  jealousy,  and  this  able 
soldier,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  perfectly  unambitious  man, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  the  tyrant's  ''  illustrious  and  innocent " 
victims.  He  was  summoned  from  the  East,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Cenchreae,  the  port  of  Corinth,  was  ordered  to  despatch  him- 
self. This  occurred  in  A.D.  67.  There  is  a  reference  to  it  in 
History y  11.  ^()^  in  a  speech  of  Vespasian. 


*  Annals,  xiv.  58. 
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Two  passages  of  the  Annals  treat  of  Roman  operations  in 
Britain  ;  xii.  31 — 40  ;  xiv.  29 — 39.  Of  the  events  related  in 
the  first  passage  Tacitus  says  (xii.  40)  that  they  occupied 
several  years.  During  these  years  Ostorius  Scapula,  and .  ivius 
Diclius  Gallus  were  the  governors  of  Britain  ;  the  first  from  A.D. 
47  to  A.D.  50,  the  latter  from  a.d.  50  to  A.D.  57.  The  second 
passage  narrates  the  decisive  successes  of  Suetonius  Paulinus 
m  A.D.  61,  which  thoroughly  established  Rome's  dominion  in 
the  already  conquered  part  of  the  country. 

Unfortunately  Tacitus's  account  of  the  conquest  of  Britain 
and  its  reduction  to  a  Roman  province  is  lost  to  us.  This  was 
far  the  most  memorable  event  of  Claudius's  reign.  It  was  ac- 
complished in  great  part  in  the  years  A.D.  43  and  44.  From  A.D. 
37  to  47  we  are  without  the  historian's  guidance.  Tacitus,  it 
seems,  had  by  no  means  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  our 
country,  and  his  narrative  in  the  passages  above  mentioned  is 
often  vague  and  confused.  We  are  not  able  to  identify  localities 
or  to  trace  the  Roman  military  operations  with  certainty. 
We  cannot  say  with  anything  like  precision  what  extent  of 
Britian  was  really  conquered  under  Claudius.  Nor  could  the 
historian  have  easily  indicated  this,  even  had  his  knowledge 
been  more  accurate  and  extensive.  As  it  was,  it  was  limited  to 
the  names  of  a  few  chiefs,  tribes,  and  stations  with  which  Rome's 
armies  came  in  contact.  Still,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  narra- 
tive of  this  important  conquest  would  have  told  us  some  facts 
of  great  interest,  and  the  loss  of  it  is  poorly  compensated  by  the 
only  detailed  account  we  have,  that  of  Dion  Cassius,  who,  though 
he  had  Tacitus  and  other  authors  before  him,  did  not  always  use 
his  materials  with  much  critical  sagacity.  Suetonius,  as  might 
be  expected,  gives  only  a  few  lines  to  the  subject,  and  speaks  of  it 
as  a  mere  trifle. 

Britain,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  had  been  left  to  itself  by 
Rome  for  nearly  a  century  previous  to  Claudius's  expedition* 
Caesar's  invasions  of  it  were  in  B.C.  55  and  54,  and  he,  as  Taci- 
tus f  says  in  his  life  of  Agricola,  *^  rather  showed  it  to  posterity 

*  The  best  account,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
is  to  be  found  in  Dean  Merivale's  History ^  chap.  LL 
t  Agricola^  13. 
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*'  than  handed  it  down  to  them  as  a  conquest."  The  inhabitants 
were  then  in  a  stage  of  very  rudimentary  civilisation  ;  in  fact, 
in  many  respects  they  were  mere  savages.  South  of  the  Thames, 
however,  we  may  assume  that  there  was  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, which  maintained  itself  by  regular  agriculture  and  had  its 
fixed  settlements.  There  was,  too,  some  capacity  for  organisation 
among  the  people  generally,  so  that  the  work  of  an  invader  was 
by  no  means  easy.  Caesar  was  resisted  by  a  confederation  of 
tribes  under  a  chief  Cassivelaunus,  who  must  have  been  a 
man  of  the  same  type  as  Arminius  or  Maraboduus.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  Verulamium,  near  St.  Albans,  a  place  buried 
amid  forests  and  swamps,  which  could  not  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  an  "  oppidum  "  or  town.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  the  only  approach  to  a  town  known  to  Caesar.  We  now 
lose  sight  of  Britain  altogether  for  almost  a  century.  Rome  re- 
linquished the  idea  of  what  she  must  have  felt  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult and  unprofitable  conquest  We  have  the  express  testimony 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  to  the  effect  that  no  attempt  was  made 
on  the  country  from  Caesar's  second  invasion  B.C.  55  to  A.D.  43. 
Tacitus  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  in  this,  and  a  lately 
discovered  fragment  of  Livy,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  epitome 
of  Livy,  which  speaks  of  Augustus  as  returning  from  Britain, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  set  aside  his  positive  statement  in  the  life 
of  Agricola. 

When  we  hear  again  of  the  country,  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  changed.  It  had,  in  fact,  ceased  to  be  barbarous.  It  had 
a  coinage,  and  some  system  of  roads.  There  had  been  a  growing 
tendency  towards  union  among  its  tribes.  Cunobelin,  of  the 
family  of  Cassivelaunus,  chief  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  occupied  Hertfordshire,  Essex,  and 
the  south  of  Suffolk,  seems  to  have  exercised  an  overlordship 
over  other  tribes,  and  to  have,  in  fact,  controlled  Southern 
Britain.  Londinium  and  Camulodunum,  of  which  we  hear  first 
in  Tacitus,  were  really  considerable  towns,  and  Londinium  by 
the  time  of  Claudius  had  become  a  centre  of  trade.  It  is  clear 
that  after  Caesar's  invasion  a  stream  of  commerce  began  steadily 
to  flow  into  the  country.  From  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the 
estuary  of  the  Thames  the  passage  was  easy.  As  Gaul  became 
more  civilized  under  Roman  influences,  Britain,  too,  which  had 
hitherto  seemed  a  singularly  unattractive  corner  of  the  world, 
began  once  more  to  tempt  the  ambition  of  the  great  ruling  city^ 
Romans  and  Romanised  Gauls  were  now  settling  there,  and 
more  or  less  civilising  the  southern  portions.  The  petty  chiefs 
Tacitus  tells  us  {Annals  ii.  24)  restored  to  Germanicus  some  of 
his  shipwrecked  soldiers.  This  looks  like  the  growth  of  a  friendly 
acquaintance  between  Rome  and  Britain,  and  implies  that  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius  the  barbarism  of  the  country  had  been  softened. 
A  few  years  later,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  with  its  connection 
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wHh  Gaul  still  increasing  and  with  the  prospect  of  alliances 
with  some  of  its  chiefs,  its  conquest  may  have  seemed  neither 
a  very  hazardous  nor  a  useless  enterprise.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Cunobelin  had  actually  begged  the  emperor  Caligula  to  help 
him  in  recovering  his  rightful  share  of  his  fathe?s  kingdom. 
The  same  thing  is  said  to  have  occurred  under  Claudius,  though 
as  to  the  particulars  we  have  no  information.  He  had  at  any 
rate  a  colourable  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Britain,  and  popular 
feeling  probably  supported  him. 

Aulus  Plautius,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  led  the  expedition 
in  A.D.  43.  He  had  foin*  legions,  and  the  service  of  a  remarkably 
able  soldier,  whose  name  now  first  became  famous,  Flavus 
Vespasianus,  the  future  emperor.  His  troops  did  not  like  the 
prospect,  and  were -on  the  verge  of  mutiny.  They  had  heard, 
no  doubt,  appalling  accounts  of  the  country  from  those  of  Ger- 
manicus's  soldiers  who  had  been  cast  on  its  shores  and  who  had 
come  back  with  strange  stories  of  the  horrors  they  had  seen 
both  on  sea  and  land  But  they  knew  their  leader  and  were 
soon  prepared  to  follow  him.  They  started,  it  appears,  in  three 
divisions,  and  after  a  stormy  passage  landed  somewhere  on  the 
shores  of  Kent,  without  the  least  resistance.  The  tribes  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  the  Cantii  and  Regni  as  they  were  called,  were 
indeed  almost  friendly  to  the  invader;  Not  so  the  Trinobantes, 
still  the  chief  tribe,  as  they  had  been  in  Caesar's  time.  Caracta- 
cus  now  comes  upon  the  scene,  as  the  head  of  this  tribe  and  the 
representative  of  an  independent  Britaih.  We  are  not  able,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  to  trace  the  struggle  at  all  exactly,  but 
the  general  result  appears  to  have  been  that  CaractaCus  was 
driven  north  of  the  Thames,  perhaps  into  Gloucestershire  and 
to  the  borders  of  the  Silures.  It  has  been  thought  that  the 
Roman  general  reached  the  niouth  of  the  Severti  and  even 
crossed  this  river,  into  South  Wales.  This  is  very  questionable. 
South  of  the  Thames,  however,  it  is  certain  that  Rome  had  struck 
a  decisive  blot^r,  and  much  of  this  part  of  Britain  was  already- 
conquered  or  had  submitted.  It  was  now  time  for  the  emperor 
to  show  himseli^  and  accorditigly  at  the  summons  of  Plautius 
Claudius  quitted  the  capital,  m^de  his  way  to  Marseilles,  thence 
overland  to  Boulogne  and  crossed  to  the  opposite  coast  of  KenL 
His  army  was  somewhere  on  the  horth  side  of  the  Thames. 
When  he  joined  it,  he  led  it  through  part  of  the  territory^  of  the 
Trinobantes,  Essex  probably,  till  they  fell  back  Oh  their  capital 
Camulodunum,  a  fortified  position.  There  is  a  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  position  of  this  place,  and  deciding  betweeii  Colchester 
and  Maldon.  That  Colchester  was  so  tamed  frorti  **Colonia*  is 
certain,  and  Tacitus  *  expressly  says  that  "  a  colony  of  veterans 
**  was  established  at  Camulodunum,*  The  place  was,  in  facrt, 
the  first  Roman  colony  iti  Britain.    But  Colchester's  claim  to 

*  Annals,  Xll.  3a. 
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represent  Camulodunum  is,  we  believe,  generally  abandoned  in 
favour  of  Maldon,  for  Tacitus  describes  it  but  vaguely,  and  the 
geographer  Ptolemy  s«ems  definitely  to  put  it  on  the  estuary  of 
the  Blackwater.  This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Latham 
comes  in  his  article  in  Smith's  Geographical  Dictionary^  and 
we  see  that  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Orelli  and  Ritter.  At 
Maldon  then,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  may  assume 
that  Claudius  won  his  triumph  over  the  Trinobantes,  whose  sur- 
render paved  the  way  for  the  reduction  of  Britain.  The  emperor 
now  quitted  the  country,  after  a  visit  of  sixteen  days,  and  left 
his  generals  to  finish  the  work  of  conquest. 

This  was  accomplished  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  44.  That 
yea^  saw  the  arms  of  Rome  carried  by  Vespasian  into  the  south- 
west of  Britain,  possibly  into  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  He 
reduced,  Suetonius  says,*  "two  most  powerful  tribes,  twenty 
towns,  and  the  island  Vectis  (Isle  of  Wight),  close  to  Britain." 
Many  coins  of  Claudius  have  been  found  at  Exeter,  and  this, 
as  Dean  Merivale  observes,  suggests  the  probability  of  Ves- 
pasian's conquests  having  been  pushed  into  the  extreme  west 
of  our  coimtry.  His  campaign  must  have  been  one  of  des- 
perately hard  fighting,  if  we  may  believe  Suetonius  and 
Eutropius,  who  both  state  that  he  engaged  the  enemy  in 
thirty  battles.  The  result  of  it,  combined  with  the  previous 
success  of  Plautius,  was  to  make  a  considerable  part  of  Britain, 
what  Tacitus  calls  "  proxima  pars,"  a  Roman  province.  Carac- 
tacus,  however,  with  a  large  part  of  his  tribe,  the  Trinobantes, 
had  retreated  into  the  difficult  country  beyond  the  Severn,  or 
possibly  was  still  in  occupation  of  the  coimtieson  the  Welsh  border, 
so  that  the  Romans  had  but  half  accomplished  their  work.  But 
the  famous  Iceni,  the  people  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  had  tamely 
submitted,t  and  their  king  Prasutagus,  Boudicea's  husband,  had 
consented  to  be  Rome's  tributary  vassal  Another  native  king, 
Cogidubnus  of  the  Regni,  attached  himself  to  the  conquerors, 
and  was  allowed  to  rule  as  a  dependant  some  part  of  the  country, 
according  to  Roman  custom,  as  Tacitus  says,t  which  "  makes 
use  even  of  kings  as  instruments  of  servitude."  "  This  king," 
the  historian  adds,  "was  faithful  to  Rome  within  his  own 
memory."  Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  A.D.  44,  Britain  to  a 
great  extent  was  really  annexed  to  Rome's  empire,  but  all  the 
north,  Wales,  and  probably  the  midland  counties,  were  still 
unsubdued. 

The  year  A.D.  47  brings  us  to  the  first  notice  we  have  of 
Britain  in  the  Annals,  Tacitus'  account  of  the  campaigns  of 
Ostorius  Scapula  and  of  the  more  complete  sul^ugation  of  the 
country  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  as  we  have  it.  There  are 
probably  errors  in  the  text  to  add  to  the  confusion  arising  from 

•  Vtspasian^  4.  t  Agricola,  14. 

{  AmtaU,  XIX.  31  <"  They  had  voluntarily  joined  our  alliance."  Tadtus  says.) 
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imperfect  geographical  knowledge.      Ostorius's  first  operation 
was  to  occupy  with  encampments  the  whole  country  to  the 
Avon  and  Severn.     In  other  words,  he  aimed  at  driving  the 
unconquered  tribes  beyond  those  rivers,  which  were  to  form,  for 
the  present,  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  in  the  west 
and  north-west.    The  two  rivers  appear  in  the  MSS.  as  Antona 
and  Sabrina.    The  latter  is  of  course  the  Severn ;   about  the 
former,  a  name  occurring  nowhere  else,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  dispute,  and  it  has  been  changed  into  Aufona,  and  even 
into  Avona  by  Ritter.     Some  take  it  to  be  the  Nene,  which  would 
have  been  in  or  near  to  the  territories  of  the  Iceni,  who  are  de- 
feated in  this  campaign.     Following  the  general  opinion,  that  of 
Camden  and  that  also  of  Dean  Merivale,  and  what  on  the  whole 
seems  to  us  the  most  probable  view,we  have  taken  it  to  be  the  Avon, 
that  is,  the  Gloucestershire  Avon.  At  any  rate  Tacitus  mentions  it 
with  the  Severn,  and  there  seems  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Aufona,  if  that  is  the  right  reading,  was  this  Avon.    So  much 
according  to  the  article  in  Smith's   Geographical  Dictionary 
may  be  inferred  from  the  geographer  of  Ravenna.     The  Avon 
too  would  have  been  more  of  a  boundary  than  the  Nene.     Now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Iceni,  who  had  quietly  submitted,  distin- 
guish themselves  and  are  driven  in  flight  out  of  a  strong  fortified 
position  by  the.  Roman  general    He  next  marches  against  the 
Cangi(so  the  MSS. have  it),  a  tribe  quite  unknown  to  us.  Ptolemy 
in  his  Geography  speaks  of  a  promontory  of  the  Gangani,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  foreland  of  North  Wales  on  the  coast 
perhaps  of  Carnarvonshire,  and  so  we  find  in  maps  of  ancient 
Britain  this  name  Gangani  in  the  north-west  of  Wales.     But  is 
it  likely  that  Ostorius  marched  his  army  into  this  remote  comer? 
Certainly,  it  would  suit  Tacitus's  statement  that  he  ^^  had  now 
advanced  within  a  little  distance  of  the  sea  facing  Hibemia,''  but 
it  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  rest  of  the  narrative.     It 
appears  from  this  that  he  subsequently  invaded  the  territories  of 
the  Silures,  and  then  followed  the  enemy  northwards  into  those 
of  the  Ordovices.     As  these  tribes  occupied  respectively  the 
southern  and  interior  parts  of  Wales,  he  must  have  previously 
passed  through  them  in  marching  into  Carnarvonshire.    Taci- 
tus's  words,  as  they  stand  in  the  MSS.,  seem  to  be  ductus  inde 
Cangos  exercitusy  and  as  the  omission  of  the  preposition  is 
unusual  and  as  Ptolemy  once  mentions  a  tribe  Decantae,  Ritter 
ventures  to  introduce  this  namef  into  the  text.    Any  conjecture 
however  can  have  but  little  to  recommend  it     Possibly  from  the 
fact  that  Tacitus  says  that  the  Roman  general,  wherever  he  may 
have  been,  retreated  in  consequence  of  feuds  among  the  Bri- 
gantes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  had  pursued  the  enemy  up 
the  course  of  the  Severn,  and  had  pushed  so  far  north  as  to  be 
no  great  distance  from  the  borders  of  that  tribe,  which,  as  we 
know,  were  beyond  the  Mersey  and    Humber,  and  occupied 
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Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.     The  historian,  in  speaking  of  feuds  | 
among  the  Brigantes  as  the  cause  of  the  return  of  Ostorius, 
means,  we  suppose,  that  they  were  debating  the  question  whether 
they  should  join  the  Silures  and  the  more  southern  tribes  in  their 
struggle  against  the  Roman  arms,  and  that  Ostorius  felt  himself 
unprepared  as  yet  to  plunge  into  a  new  and  wild  country.  Among 
all  these  tribes  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  was   a  war  party 
and  a  peace  party.     At  the  present  crisis,  Ostorius  thought  it 
safest  to  retire,  probably  southwards,  and  to  concentrate  his 
efforts  on  crushing  the  Silures,  who  were  now  led  by  Caractacus, 
and  seem  to  have  succeeded  to  the  position  of  the  Trinobantes, 
whose  name  does  not  occur  in  this  campaign.     It  is  certain  that 
we  may  place  the  Silures  in  South  Wales,  but  it  seems  quite 
possible  that  now  they  extended  into  Gloucestershire  along  the 
banks  of  the  Avon.    They  were,  at  all  events,  just  at  this  time, 
under  the  leadership  of  Caractacus,  the  one  people  which  fought 
obstinately  for  the  freedom  of  Britain,  and  their  power  and  in- 
fluence may  well  have  been  felt  far  beyond  their  ordinary  limits. 
This  must  be  the  explanation  of  Tacitus's  account  of  the  estab- 
lishment by  Ostorius,  in   A.D.  50,  of  the  military  colony,  at 
Camulodunum,  which,  he  says,  was  intended  to  overawe  the 
Silures.     It  seems  strange  that  such  an  effect  could  have  been 
hoped  for  from  a  garrison  quartered  near  the  coast  of  Essex, 
far  away  from  the  Severn  and  South  Wales.     It  is,  however, 
preposterous  to  suppose  with  some  antiquarians  that  Camulo- 
dunum was  somewhere  in  North  Wales.    We  have  Tacitus's 
express  statement  (xil.  32)  that  it  was  on  conquered  territory 
(aeducitur  colonia  in  agros  captivos\  and  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  question  that  it  was  the  old  capital  of  the  Trinobantes.    As 
such,  the  place  already  must  have  had  a  certain  prestige,  and 
its  comparatively  easy  communication  with  Gaul  made  it  a  very 
suitable  position  for  a  Roman  colony.  Once  strongly  garrisoned, 
it  struck  terror  into  the  tribes  of  South  Britain.     Ostorius  could 
now  march  with  more  confidence  into  the  heart  of  the  territory 
of  the  Silures,  and  this  he  did  in  the  same  year,  A.D.  50.     Car- 
actacus contrived  to  draw  him  further  north,  where  the  Ordo- 
vices  had  their  settlements,  in  Montgomeryshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire, and,  generally,  in  the  north-western  counties  of  Wales,  as 
it  is  supposed.     Here  he  had  on  his  side  the  intricate  character 
of  the  country,  yhi« J  locorum,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  and  he  seems 
to  have  thoroughly  availed  himself  of  it.    Where  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say.    The  narrative 
of  Tacitus  gives  us  no  clue  to  it.    The  fate  of  Caractacus,  his 
surrender  by  Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  seems  to 
imply  that  the  remotest  tribes  of  Britain  were  now  completely 
overawed.     Still,  her  people  were  soon  ashamed  of  her,  drove 
her  out,  and  compelled  her  to  have  recourse  to  Roman  aid, 
which  was  giyen.  ^ 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  A.D.  50,  it  may  be  said  roughly  that 
Britain  south  of  latitude  52°  was  a  Roman  province,  Cainulo- 
dunum  being  its  capital.  Roman  influence,  however,  was 
powerfully  felt  far  beyond  this  limit.  The  kingdom  of  the  Iceni 
was,  in  fact,  a  Roman  dependency,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
enough  to  reduce  the  midland  counties  to  a  similar  position. 
Rome  was  now  able  to  deal  with  the  country  as  she  had  dealt 
with  Gaul,  and  the  next  few  years  saw,  we  may  be  sure,  a  steady 
growth  of  material  prosperity  and  civilisation.  This  was  well 
nigh  destroyed  in  the  terrible  insurrection  of  the  Iceni,  under 
Boudicea  in  A.D.  61,  traces  of  which  are  said  still  to  be  found  in 
charred  debris  deep  under  the  surface  of  some  of  the  old  parts 
of  London.  The  original  Londinium,  where  a  number  of  Roman 
traders  had  settled,  was  no  doubt  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
revolt  was  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  whole  country  may  be  said 
to  have  risen  in  arms  against  Rome.  The  greed  of  Roman 
money  lenders  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  provocation. 
Debts  were  often  contracted  by  the  provincials  with  this  mis- 
chievous class,  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  tribute.  An  insur- 
rection in  Gaul,  in  A.D.  21,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the 
AnnalSy  III.  40 — 46,  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  On  this  great 
occasion,  in  Britain,  there  were  worse  grounds  for  indignation. 
Only  extraordinary  resolution  coupled  with  military  ability 
could  have  retained  the  country  as  a  Roman  province.  Already 
Suetonius  by  his  expedition  to  Anglesey  had  exting^uished  one 
dangerous  element  of  native  independence.  Druidism  from  that 
time  disappeared.  His  victory  over  the  Iceni,  won  somewhere 
near  Colchester,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  Roman 
history,  and  deserves,  for  its  substantial  results,  to  be  ranked 
among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
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ROME  AND  THRACK 

Of  the  relations  between  Rome  and  Thrace  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  we  have  some  account  in  the  following  passages  of  the 
Annals  ;  II.  64-67  ;  III.  38,  39 ;  IV.  46-51. 

Thrace  had  been  a  region  of  rather  indefinite  extent.  When, 
however,  Mcesia  and  Macedonia  became  Roman  provinces,  it 
corresponded  almost  exactly  with  the  modem  Roumelia.  The 
mountain  chains  of  the  Haemns  and  Rhodope  (the  Balkan  and 
Despoto-Dagh)  were  its  northern  and  western  boundaries  ;  on  its 
east  was  the  Euxine,  on  its  south  the  iEgean  and  Propontis.  It 
was  thus  a  route  from  Europe  to  Asia.  This  gave  the  country 
considerable  importance.  Its  mountains  and  its  climate  made  it 
difficult  for  military  operations.  Its  population  too  were  savage, 
treacherous,  and  warlike.  Their  light  infantry  and  irregular 
cavalry  were  not  to  be  despised  as  a  contingent  in  any  army. 
Thus  they  were  useful  mercenaries,  like  the  Swiss.  But  the 
people  seem  to  have  had  hardly  any  bond  of  union.  There  were 
several  tribes,  the  Bessi,  Scordisci,  Triballi,  Maedi,  Odrusae, 
which,  like  the  Highland  clans,  were  continually  at  feud  among 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  interior  of  the  country  was  bar- 
barous. On  the  iEgean  and  the  Propontis  there  was  som^ 
civilization,  even  in  quite  early  times.  The  Greek  colonies  of 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium  were  well  situated  for  conmierce, 
and  became  flourishing  cities.  With  this  exception,  Thrace 
had  no  towns  of  any  importance.  It  inevitably  became  a  Roman 
dependency,  when  Rome  had  completed  her  conquest  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube. 

Thrace  may  be  said  to  appear  first  in  Roman  history  during 
the  war  with  Antiochus  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century, 
B.a  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  as  he  was  sumamed  from  being 
the  first  Roman  general  who  led  an  army  into  Asia,  entered  that 
continent  by  way  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  In  this  he  was 
assisted  by  Philip,  King .  of  Macedonia,  who  seems  to  have  had 
more  or  less  control  over  his  Thracian  neighbours.  In  190  B.C, 
he  won  the  decisive  victory  of  Magnesia,  which  overthrew  the 
kingdom  of  Antiochus  and  put  Asia  Minor  imder  the  power  of 
Rome.  Her  eastern  conquests  date  from  that  period. .  Scipio's 
successor,  Manlius  Vulso,  after  arranging  affairs  in  Asia,  and 
securing  the  fruits  of  the  recent  victory,  crossed  by  the  Helles- 
pont into  Europe,  and  led  his  returning  army  through  Thrace. 
Of  his  march  through  the  country  we  have  an  account  in  Livy 
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(xxxvill.  40,  41).  He  was  encumbered,  it  appears,  with  much 
baggage  and  spoil,  and  a  number  of  camp-followers.  His  object 
was  to  march  from  the  Thracian  Cbersonesus  (the  peninsula  of 
the  Dardanelles  or  of  Gallipoli),  along  the  shores  of  the  ^gean 
into  Macedonia.  During  the  entire  route  he  was  incessantlj 
harassed  by  the  Thracian  tribes,  who  no  doubt  knew  that  he 
was  carrying  with  him  a  vast  amount  of  treasure  from  Asia.  It 
was  thought  too,  Livy  says,  that  they  were  encouraged  by  Philip 
of  Macedon.  Under  the  circumstances,  they  proved  themselves 
a  formidable  enemy,  and  though  the  Roman  general  ultimately 
won  something  like  a  victory  over  them,  yet  he  suffered  heavy 
loss,  many  of  his  soldiers  being  killed,  and  much  of  his  Asiatic 
spoil  carried  off.  This  was  the  first  Roman  experience  of 
Thrace,  and  it  was  enough  to  show  that  both  the  country  and  its 
people  must  be  approached  with  caution. 

Next,  in  B.C.  172,  we  hear  of  Thrace  courting  an  alliance  with 
Rome  {LivyyisiM,  19).  This  was  accepted.  The  offer,  it  seems, 
was  provoked  by  Philip's  attempt  to  reduce  the  Thracian  tribes 
to  subjection.  It  no  doubt  occurred  to  the  Roman  statesmen 
that  they  might  turn  the  country  to  some  account  in  the  war 
with  Macedon,  which  was  now  impending.  In  that  war  Thrace 
was  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  Perseus,  King  of  Macedon, 
rather  than  of  aid.  The  conquest  of  his  kingdom  was  thus 
facilitated  for  Rome.  Its  independence  was  overthrown  by  the 
battle  of  Pydna,  in  B.C.  168,  and  in  149,  Macedonia  was  probably 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  Rome's  relations  with  Thrace. 
Her  territory  now  touched  that  country  on  the  west,  and  her 
armies  were  often  engaged  with  its  tribess  Of  the  particulars 
we  have  not  much  information,  Liv/s  history  being  lost  to  us 
after  the  year  B.C.  167,  when  the  war  with  Perseus  of  Macedon 
was  concluded.  It  appears  from  the  epitomes  of  the  lost  books, 
that  the  province  of  Macedon  found  Thrace  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour. The  name  of  the  Scordisci  frequently  occurs,  and  it  may  be 
inferred  that  for  some  time  they  were  the  leading  Thracian  tribe. 
More  than  one  Roman  army  was  defeated  by  them.  In  B.C  92, 
a  serious  reverse  was  sustained  from  the  Maedi,  a  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  west  of  Thrace  and  the  heights  of  Rhodope.  Caius 
Sentius,  the  governor  of  Macedonia,  was  severely  beaten  by 
them,  and  his  province  overrun  and  ravaged.  In  fact,  it  was 
many  years  before  the  Thracian  tribes  were  held  in  check,  as 
there  is  continual  mention  in  the  epitomes  of  Livy  of  their  in- 
cursions into  Roman  territory.  We  are  reminded  of  our  own 
wars  with  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh,  who  as  to  their  charaaer 
and  the  nature  of  their  countries  were  not  urJike  the  Thracians. 
It  mav  be  said  that  Thrace  was  to  the  Romans  what  Afghanistan 
or  Cabool  has  proved  to  us.  So  long  as  they  could  leave  the 
country  to  itself,  they  were  very  willing  to  do  so.    When,  how- 
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ever,  the  Mithridatic  war  came,  they  saw  that  they  must,  for  their 
own  safety,  reduce  it  to  dependence,  if  not  to  absolute  subjection. 
It  seems  that  the  Thracians  rendered  the  King  of  Pontus  much 
indirect  assistance,  and  knowing  that  Rome  was  entangled  in  a 
difficult  war,  they  became  more  than  usually  troublesome.  Sulla, 
however,  cowed  them  for  a  time  by  a  series  of  victories.  His 
lieutenant,  Scribonius  Curio,  followed  up  these  successes,  and  was 
the  first  Roman  who  (in  B.C.  75)  accomplished  the  feat  of  leading 
a  Roman  army  to  the  Danube.  The  Bessi  seem  now  to  have  been 
the  chief  people  of  Thrace,  and  the  Scordisci  disappear.  Marcus 
Lucullus,  the  brother  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Mithridates, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  this 
tribe,  and  like  Curio,  penetrated  the  country  between  the  Haemus 
and  the  Danube,  afterwards  known  as  the  province  of  Moesia. 
Thrace  was  now  in  reality  a  Roman  dependency,  and  its  natives 
served  in  Roman  armies.  It  had  its  kings,  but  it  was  understood 
that  they  were  under  Rome's  control  and  would  be  willing,  when 
she  required  it,  to  furnish  her  with  auxiliaries.  Thracian  coins 
of  the  period  of  Augustus  exhibit  the  effigy  of  that  emperor  and 
of  his  wife  Livia  on  one.  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  effigy  of 
a  native  Thracian  prince.  This  was  an  acknowledgement  that 
the  country  had  parted  with  its  independence.  The  finishing 
stroke  to  its  conquest  was  put,  probably,  in  B.C.  n,  by  Lucius 
Piso,  whom  Tacitus  mentions  {Annals,  VI.  10)  as  having  won  a 
triumph  in  Thrace.  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (Book  LIV.) 
that  one  Vologaesus,  a  chief  of  the  Bessi  tribe,  and  also  a  priest 
of  Bacchus,  the  special  Thracian  divinity,  endeavoured  to  excite 
the  fury  and  religious  fanaticism  of  his  countrymen  against 
Rome.  The  movement  was  quelled  by  Piso,  and  Thrace,  though 
not  yet  made  into  a  province,  became  completely  subject  to  the 
Roman  power. 

The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  Annals  is  on  the  occasion  of 
Germanicus's  visit  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium  (11.  54),  which 
are  spoken  of  as  closely  connected  with  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  as  almost  part  of  it.  We  have  next  a  sketch  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  Augustus  in  the  country,  and  of  a  further  inter- 
ference by  Tiberius,  A.D.  19.  It  is  noticed  for  the  last  time  in 
the  Annalsj  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  in  relating  the  sup- 
pression of  a  rebellion  in  a.d.  26  {Annals  iv.  46-51).  From 
that  time  Thrace  drops  out  of  sight.  We  cannot  say  exactly 
when  it  was  definitely  constituted  a  Roman  province.  Moesia 
to  the  north  had  been  a  province  since  a.d.  15.  On  every  side 
Thrace  was  thus  surrounded  by  Roman  territory.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  last  coins  which  show  the  head  of  a  Roman 
emperor  on  olie  side,  and  that  of  a  Thracian  king  on  the  obverse, 
belong  to  the  reign  of  Caligula.  The  Eusebian  chronicle,  not 
an  invariably  accurate  authority,  staites  that  the  country  was 
made  a  province  in  a.d.  47,  during  the  reign  of  Claudius.    This 
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statement  is  flatly  contradicted  by  Suetonius  (if  we  may  trust 
the  reading  of  the  passage),  for  he  says,  {Vespasian^  VIIL)  that 
this  was  done  by  Vespasian.  But,  strangely  enough,  in  the 
same  sentence,  he  couples  with  Thrace,  Achaia  and  Cilicia, 
which  we  ^ow  were  Roman  provinces  long  before  the  time  of 
Vespasian.  It  has  been  suggested  that  for  "  Thraciam"  we 
ought  to  read  "  Tracheam  Ciliciam!*  At  any  rate,  it  may,  we 
think,  be  assumed  that  not  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
the  passage.  We  suspect  that  in  this  instance  the  Eusebian 
Chronicle  is  right,  and  the  fact  we  have  just  mentioned  about 
the  Thracian  coins  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction.  We 
may  add  that  Tacitus  (Hist  i.  ii)  speaks  of  Thrace  as  if  it 
was  a  province  in  A.D.  68^  the  year  of  Galba's  accession  to  the 
empire. 
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THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  AT  ROME  IN  A.D.   33, 

These  two  chapters  require  some  explanation,  both  histori- 
cally and  as  to  certain  expressions  which  occur  in  them.    The 
financial  crisis  and  the  ruin  in  which  it  involved  many  families, 
are  represented  by  Tacitus  as  due  to  a  sudden  and  wholesale 
prosecution  of  the  money-lenders,  who  had  been  carrying  on 
their  business  in  a  way  forbidden  by  Julius  Caesar's  legislation  on 
this  matter.    The  legal  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  affair 
were  on  too  great  a  scale  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  usual  manner 
by  the  praetor,  and  he  therefore  referred  them  to  the  Senate. 
Nearly  all  the  senators  appear  to  have  been  implicated  in  these 
transactions,  and  so  they  begged    the  emperor  to  settle  the 
business  as  gently  and  leniently  as  he  could.     The  usury-laws 
of  the  dictator  could  not  be  revived  in  a  moment.    A  year  and  a 
half  was  granted,  within  which  their  requirements  were  to  be 
enforced.     During  this  period  all  monies  lent  on  mortgage  were 
called  in  ;  this  led  to  a  number  of  forced  sales,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  treasury  officials,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  specie 
found  its  way  into  the  exchequer,  where  it  remained  locked 
up.     Caesar's  law  was  now  applied,  and  the  Senate  ordered 
that,  in  each  case,  the  creditor  should  have  landed   security 
in  Italy  for  only  two-thirds  of  the  amount  he  had  advanced. 
This  was  intended  to  relieve  the  debtor  and  bring  back  money 
into  circulation.    The  creditor  who  had  been  exacting  high  in- 
terest would  have,  under  this  arrangement,  to  submit  to  a  loss 
of  oiie-third  of  his  invested  capital.     Suetonius  says  *  that  the 
Senate's  order  was  to  the  following  effect:   that  the  money- 
lenders were  to  invest  two-thirds  of  their  property  in  land,  and 
the  debtors  were  to  pay  off  at  once  two-thirds  of  their  debt. 
However,  it  seems  clear  that  the  debtor  was  to  be  relieved  alto- 
gether of  one-third  of  his  debt,  and  this  it  was  which  the  whole 
body  of  creditors  resisted.    They  claimed  payment  in  full  (/« 
solidum  appellabant).    With  the  debtor,  too,  such  payment  was 
a  point  of  honour.     It  could,  however,  be  accomplished  only 
by  a  multitude  of  forced  sales.    Thus  an  immense  number  of 


*  Life  of  Tiberius,  48.  Cum  per  senatus  consultum  sanxisset  nt  foenexatores 
duas  patrimonii  partes  in  solo  collocarent,  debitores  totidem  aeris  alieni  statim 
solverent.    What  Suetonius  terms  "patrimonium/'  is  with  Tacitus  "  fenus  "  (invested 
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estates  were  suddenly  thrown  on  the  market,  and  the  value  of 
landed  property  was  greatly  depreciated.     The  money-lenders 
who  had  hoarded  up  their  capital  with  this  view,  purchased  at 
an  unfair  advantage,  while  the  unfortunate  mortgager,  the  deeper 
his  obligation,  suftered  all  the  greater  loss,  as  he  had  to  sell 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.    ^^Aegrius  iUstrahi" 
bant^  says  Tacitus  of  the  debtors  ;  that  is,  they  were  all  the 
more  grieved  at  having  to  sell  their  properties, "  distrahere " 
being  a  technical  word  in  this  sense,  and  meaning  **  to  sell  in 
lots."     The  emperor  met  the  crisis  by  allowing  loans  from  the 
treasury  on  which  no  interest  was  to  be  paid  for  three  years,  these 
loans  being  secured  on  landed  property  worth  double  the  amount 
The  law  of  the  dictator  Ciesar,  which,  Tacitus  says^  the 
money-lenders  had  transgressed  in  their  dealings,  was  a  law 
regulating  *  the  terms  of  lending  and  of  holding  property  in 
Italy.     By  "  lex  "  he  probably  means  Caesar's  general  legislation 
with  respect  to  the  relations  of  creditors  and  debtors  rather 
than  any  specific  enactment.      As  the  leader  of  the  popular 
party,   Caesar  had  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  the  debtor.    It 
was  an  urgent  crisis.     A  vast  amount  of   the  capital  of  the 
country  was  locked    up  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders. 
Many  of  Caesar's  party  clamoured  for  what  the  Romans  called 
"  novae  tabulae,"  that  is,  an  entire  cancelling  of  all  existing  debts. 
This  demand  he  effectually  resisted.     However,  in  B.C  49,  he 
let  a  law  be  passed  which  prohibited  any  one  from  having  more 
than  60,000  sesterces,  or  about  £s^  ^^  actual  cash.     Money 
beyond  that  amount  was  to  be  invested  in  land.    This  law  was 
soon  dropped.      But  debtors  were  relieved  by  another  f  law, 
which  reduced  the  amount  of  each  debt  by  a  deduction  from  it 
of  all  arrears  of  interest,  as  well  as  of  all  interest  already  paid. 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  creditor's  claims  were  to  be 
satisfied  by  his  taking  the  debtor's  property  according  to  its 
value  before  the  civil  war.    In  this  way,  too,  he  would  be  a  loser, 
as  all  property  in  land  must  have  been  temporarily  depreciated 
after  that  period.    The  deduction  of  the  interest  from  the  capital, 
according  to  Suetonius,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  debt,  as 
it  then  stood,  by  25  per  cent.    This  was  a  substantial  relief  to 
the  debtor.      Caesar  did  not  stop  here.      He  endeavoured  to 
devise  a  method  of  checking  for  the  future  the  accumulation  of 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders.     How  he  did  this 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Mommsen  in  his  "  History  of  Rome.'  t 
He  prescribed,  it  seems,  the  amount  of  loans  at  interest,  and 
fixed  the  proportion  each  loan  was  to  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
estate  on  which  it  was  secured.     It  was,  perhaps,  not  to  exceed 
^alf  the  value.    The  object  of  his  legislation  was  to  make  every 

*  De  modo  credendl  possidendique  intra  Italiam. 
t  Suetonius  (  Juiius  Cetsar,  43). 
X  VoL  IV.,  part  11.,  chap.  iz. 
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capitalist  a  landowner  in  Italy,  and  so  to  hinder  the  growth  of 
a  class  which  might  be  able  to  lock  up  in  its  coffers  all  the  ready 
money  of  the  country.  Mommsen  thinks  that  he  went  farther 
than  this,  and  prescribed  not  only  the  maximum  amount  of  loans, 
but  also  maximum  rates  of  interest  It  was  this  legislation  of 
Caesar  which  the  usurers,  described  in  this  passage  of  the  Annals^ 
had  set  at  nought.  It  would  seem  that  i»t>perties  had  been 
mortgc^ed  for  their  full,  or  nearly  their  full  value,  that  high 
rates  of  interest  had  been  exacted,  and  that  arrears  of  interest 
had  been  added  to  the  original  loan.  In  many  ways,  no  doubt, 
the  money-lenders  had  laid  themselves  open  to  prosecution  under 
the  laws  of  the  first  Caesar. 

There  cannot  be  much  question,  we  think,  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  *'  unciarium  fenus.''  It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as 
some  do,  that  it  can  mean  interest  at  one  per  cent,  per  annum. 
This  could  not  have  been  possible  in  a  community  in  which 
money  was  so  scarce,  as  was  the  case  with  Rome  in  her  early 
days.  In  such  states  the  rates  of  interest  are  always  what  we 
should  consider  high.  As  Niebuhr  long  ago  pointed  out,  '*  uncia- 
rium fenus "  denotes  interest  equal  to  ^  of  the  capital,  or  8} 
per  cent.  This  was  for  a  year  of  ten  months,  the  old  Roman 
year.  On  twelve  months  it  would  be  10  per  cent,  and  in  this 
view  Mommsen  concurs. 

It  is  less  easy  to  say  what  Tacitus  means  by  "versura." 
Does  he  mean  simply  "usury,"  and  is  he  referring  to  a  law 
carried  by  Lucius  Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  341, 
which,  according  to  Livy  (vil.  42)  forbade  usury  altogether? 
He  has  just  said  that  the  interest  was  reduced  from  10  to  5  per 
cent  (semunciae),  and  Livjr  (vii.  27)  tells  us  that  this  was  done 
B.C.  344.  The  total  prohibition  of  usury  seems  to  us  very  pre- 
posterous, and  possibly  Livy  may  have  misunderstood  what 
Genucius  attempted.  Still,  we  can  conceive  that  a  tribune  in  a 
time  of  popular  excitement  may  have  really  carried  such  a  law. 
To  this  view  Niebuhr  inclined,  and,  though  Orelli  thinks  it  quite 
untenable,  Mommsen  *  appears  to  adopt  it.  "  The  taking  of 
"  usury,"  he  says,  "  was  at  length  altogether  forbidden."  We 
observe  that  Ritter,  too,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  (in  his  last 
edition)  takes  "versura"  as  simply  equivalent  to  " feneratio," 
and  quotes  Livy,  vii.  42  in  support  of  his  opinion.  This  inter- 
pretation has  generally  found  favour  with  the.  translators  of 
Tacitus.  It  is  possible  that  "versura"  may  have  this  meaning, 
but  it  is  rather  strange  to  suppose  that  Tacitus  uses  it  here  in 
this  sense,  unless  he  had  really  intended  to  perplex  his  readers. 
Orelli  therefore  gives  the  word  its  proper  technical  signification, 
which  Niebuhr f  had  explained  in  his  "History  of  Rome." 
"  Versura  "  is  properly  "  changing  one's  creditor,"  or  "  borrowing 


TAC  ANN. 


*  History  of  Rotne^  vol.  L,  book  ii.,  chap.  3. 
t  History  o/Rome^  in.  p.  78. 
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"  money  to  pay  oflf  an  old  debt."  Thence  it  passed  into  mean- 
ing what  we  call  '*  compound  interest."  We  have  already  seen 
that  Caesar  had  forbidden  any  arrears  of  interest  to  be  calculated 
in  estimating  a  debtor's  obligation.  Similar  Jaws  had  been 
passed  before  his  time,  and  the  law  of  Genucius  may  really  have 
been  one  of  them.  Livy  perhaps  used  the  expression  "  fenerari " 
loosely,  or  may  have  *  simply  taken  it  from  Annalists  who  did 
not  clearly  understand  the  matter.  The  tribune's  law  may  have 
been  only  an  anticipation  of  Caesar's  legislation,  and  not  a 
sweeping  prohibition  of  usury  altogether.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  Tacitus,  in  these  few  words,  may  have  meant  to  correct 
what  he  regarded  as  a  popular  misapprehension  of  the  subject. 


*  His  words  are — Invcaio  apud  quosdam,  i.4f.  scriptores. 
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NiEBUHR*  in  his  lectures  on  the  History  of  Rome  quotes  a 
remark  said  to  have  been  made  by  Napoleon  I.,  that  Tacitus  had 
not  done  justice  to  Tiberius.  There  is  at  present  a  growing  dis- 
position to  incline  to  this  view.  Dean  Merivale  in  his  "  History 
"  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire "  points  out  that  he  had 
great  merits,  and  that  he  has  been  in  all  probability  much  mis- 
represented by  ancient  writers.  Professor  Beesly  goes  further, 
and  has  argued  at  considerable  length  in  two  articles  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  f  that  Tacitus's  account  of  him  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  elaborate  libel. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  hardly  a  doubt  that  the  old  traditional 
notions  about  this  emperor  require  to  be  modified.  It  was  usual 
to  conceive  of  him  as  a  wily  hypocritical  despot  who  solaced  his 
declining  years  with  ruthless  cruelty  and  the  foulest  sensuality 
Certainly,  in  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  he  stands  before  us  as  a  man 
who  dissembled  with  consummate  skill  and  with  infinite  delight. 
Something  like  a  hardened  cynicism,  which  cared  not  for  con- 
temporary opinion  or  for  that  of  posterity,  seems  to  have  been 
the  basis  of  his  character,  if  we  judge  him  solely  from  Tacitus. 
Niebuhr,  though  he  allows  he  had  some  virtues  as  well  as  great 
abilities,  and  quotes  with  approval  the  remark  above  referred  to, 
has  not  ventured  to  dispute  the  generally  accepted  view,  and 
believes  him  to  have  been  both  a  tyrant  and  debauchee.  There 
was  always,  he  thinks,  a  hateful  side  to  his  character,  and  this 
during  his  reign  was  more  and  more  developed  Is  this  a  true 
estimate  of  him  ?  Dean  Merivale  is  sceptical ;  Professor  Beesly 
denies  it  in  toto,  and  is  confident  that  the  emperor  has  been 
shamefully  maligned. 

Our  knowledge  about  Tiberius  is  drawn  mainly  from 
four  writers,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Velleius 
Paterculus.  Among  the  first  three  there  is  a  general  agree- 
ment. All  take  the  unfavourable  view.  Suetonius,  however,  is 
a  writer  not  to  be  highly  valued.  He  was  fond  of  gossip  and 
scandal,  and  he  had  not  much  discrimination  in  choosing  his 
materials.  He  goes  out  of  his  way.to  fill  his  pages  with  disgust- 
ing details  of  the  emperor's  alleged  profligacy.  Very  possibly, 
too,  being    a   contemporary  of   Tacitus,  he  may  have  been 


♦  Lecture  cxii. 

t  Fortnightly  Kevie^v,  December,  1867,  January,  1868. 
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brought  almost  entirely  under  his  historical  influence,  and  not 
have  ventured  to  exercise  an  independent  judgment  Dion  Cassius 
wrote  his  history  nearlv  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
and  so  had  to  depena  wholly  on  previous  writers.*  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  a  remarkably  acute  man,  and  a  character  like 
that  of  Tiberius  was  one  with  which  he  was  hardly  competent  to 
deaL  He  describes  it  as  a  compound  of  many  virtues  and  many 
vices,  both  of  which  were  carried  to  extreme  lengths.  Substan- 
tially, he  does  not  differ  from  Tacitus,  who  indeed,  we  may 
fairly  assume,  formed  the  views  of  subsequent  authors  in  all 
their  main  outlines.  Next  comes  Velleius  Paterculus.  He  was 
a  soldier,  and  had  served  under  Tiberius  in  Germany  and  in 
Pannonia  in  the  years  a.d.\5  and  6.  Of  these  campaigns  he 
wrote  a  narrative  during  Tiberius's  reign.  Niebuhr  appears  to 
have  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,t  though  he  admits  that  he  had 
bad  features  in  his  character.  "  He  is,"  he  says,  "  trustworthy, 
''  and  an  excellent  historical  source,  where  he  had  no  temptation 
"  to  distort  the  truth.''  Such  a  temptation,  however,  must  have 
been  tolerably  strong  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing.  Dean 
Merivale  !|:  speaks  of  him  as  a  courtly  pan^^rist,  and  this,  we 
believe,  is  the  commonly  accepted  view.  Very  possibly  he  was 
a  good  soldier,  and  he  is  certainly  a  clever  writer,  but  the  fact 
that  he  persistently  praises  Sejanus  is  hardly  in  his  £ivour. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  Tiberius,  there  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  Sejanus's  influence  over  him  was  for  evil,  unless, 
indeed,  there  was  a  deliberate  conspiracy  among  all  the  chief 
later  authors  to  deceive  posterity.  We  have  no  right  indeed 
to  disregard  the  testimony  of  Velleius,  or  to  question  that 
he  felt  a  sincere  admiration  of  Tiberius,  but  still  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  much  of  his  language  is  close  akin  to  flat- 
tery. This,  indeed,  was  not  unnatural,  as  Tiberius  was  his 
patron.  Flattery,  too,  of  a  very  gross  kind  was  unfortunately 
becoming  more  and  more  characteristic  of  the  age,  and  this 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  excuse  for  Velleius  when  he  speaks  of 
the  emperor's  "  divine  deeds ; "  of  his  "  superhuman  munifi- 
"cence  ; "  of  his  "  incredible  and  unspeakable  filial  piety,"  fix., 
&c.  We  can  believe  that  such  rhetorical  phrases  as  these  may 
have  been  used  without  conscious  insincerity.  Still,  they  ought 
to  be  noted,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent  Velleius  as 
simply  an  honest  and  straightforward  soldier,  to  whom  flattery 
would  be  distasteful.  It  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have 
described  without  exaggeration  Tiberius's  achievements  in 
Germany,  and  the  affection  and  confidence  with  which  he  in- 
spired the  troops.  That  Tiberius  was  a  general  of  the  highest 
ability,  that  he  showed  a  strong  sense  of  duty  in  his  care  for  his 

*  His  account  of  Hberius  has  not  come  down  to  txs  entire; 

t  Lectures  oti  History  of  Rofne,  Lecture  cxi. 

X  History  of  Roman*  under  the  Empire^  chap.  46. 
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men,  aixi  was  regarded  by  them  with  positive  enthusiasm,  is,  we 
think,  likely  to  be  true.    At  any  rate,  we  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  take  Velleius's  word  for  all  this.    But  are  we  not 
on   unsafe  ground  when  we  argue  from   it  that  there    could 
not  have  been  latent  in  Tiberius  a  bad  and  hateful  side  of  his 
character,  which  subsequent  circumstances  developed  and  ulti- 
mately brought  into  frightful  prominence  ?    Is  it  not  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  man  .may  have  had  all  the  great  and  good  qualities, 
which  Velleius  attributes  to  Tiberius,  up  to  a  mature  age,  and 
yet  in  his  declining  years  have  become,  under  special  tempta- 
tions, a  tyrant  and  a  sensualist  ?    Nor,  again,  have  we  any  cer- 
tainty that  Tiberius,  though  a  good  soldier,  an  accomplished  and 
cultivated  man,  with  some  r^  virtues,  may  not  have  had  a 
secret  inclination    to  vice,  and  indulged  it  when  opportunity 
offered;    It  seems  to  us  that  we  haye  not  the  evidence  which  can 
justify  us  in  pronouncing  confidently  on  such  a  matter.     If 
Tacitus  is  to  be  assumed  to  have  nad  a  strong  bias  which  made 
him  take  the  worst  view  of  Tiberiuk  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  Velleius  had  powerful  motives  tb -speak  well  of  him.    It  is 
going  too  far,  we  think,  to  impute  to  Tacitus  deliberate  and  con- 
tinuous misrepresentation  solely  on  the  strength  of  the  excessive 
eulogies  of  Velleius.     It  is,  however,  perfectly  fair  to  scrutinize 
closely  Tacitus's  own  narrative  and  see  whether  there  are  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  he  has  dealt  particularly  hard  measure  to 
Tiberius.     It  may  be  so,  without  our  having  to  suppose  that  he 
was  an  utterly  unscrupulous  historian.     Had  he  beei^  this,  he 
would  not  have  hesitated  in  plain  terms  to  have  pronounced 
Nero  the  author  of  the  great  fire  at  Rome  in  A.D.  64,  as,  it  seems, 
most  writers  did.    But  he  had,  unquestionably,  a  very  bitter  dis- 
like of  the  Caesars  and  of  Csesarism.    He  hated  the  Caesars  as 
the  destroyers  of  the  old  Roman  freedom,  and,  though  he  may 
have  recognised  the  necessity  of  a  political  revolution  and  even 
of  the  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  he 
heartily  disliked  the  authors  of  the  change.  It  was  under  Tiberius 
that  this  change  may  be  said  to  have  been  fuUy  consummated, 
and  this  fact  would  be  enough  to  present  him  in  an  odious  light 
to  the  Roman  nobility,  and  to  the  class  to  which  Tacitus  belonged. 
He  would  be  held  up  to  infamy  as  the  subverter  of  free  institu- 
tions.    If  it  could  also  be  said  with  any  truth  that  he  was  a 
proud,  ungenial,  and  reserved  man,  it  would  be  almost  a  moral 
certainty  Siat  he  would  be  the  subject  of  gross  misrepresentation, 
and  that  even  an  historian  such  as  Tacitus,  who  could  not  fail  to 
appreciate  real  greatness  and  capacity,  and  would  never  stoop  to 
the  level  of  a  Suetonius,  might  incline  in  this  direction. 

That  Tacitus  has  done  this,  we  think  there  is  evidence  in  his 
own  pages.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  his  view  of  Tiberius 
is  an  utterly  inconsistent  and  impossible  one,  but  it  certainly 
often  seems  needlessly  harsh,  and  not  quite  reconcilable  with 
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passages  in  which  he  recognises  the  presence  of  good  qualities 
and  praiseworthy  motives,  though  he  does  this  rather  grudgingly 
and  reluctantly.  He  admits  himself  that  the  history  of  Tiberius, 
like  the  histories  of  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  *^  was  falsified, 
"  while  he  reigned,  through  terror,  and  written  after  his  death  with 
"  the  irritation  of  a  recent  hatred."  This  is  confessing  that  he 
drew  his  accounts  from  poisoned  sources.  He  says,  indeed,  that 
he  has  no  motives  to  bitterness  or  partiality,  but  his  history,  at 
all  events  its  general  tone,  produces  the  impression  that,  though 
he  could  heartily  admire  a  great  man,  he  was  apt  to  be  both 
bitter  and  contemptuous  in  his  judgments.  Towards  Tiberius 
he  is  almost  always  bitter.  It  was,  he  gives  us  to  understand, 
the  merest  affectation  of  humility  when  he  professed  himself 
unequal  to  the  burden  of  empire.  The  Senate  were  made  to  go 
through  a  degrading  farce,  that  they  might  sink  to  a  lower  depth 
of  adulation.  He  is  represented  '*'  as  taking  offence  at  leading 
senators  from  the  most  unworthy  motives.  If  he  checks  f 
flattery  to  his  mother,  it  is  because  he  considers  it  a  slight  to 
himself ;  if  he  checks  it  when  offered  to  himself,  he  is  acting 
insincerely,  or  is  giving  way  to  a  sullen  and  ungenial  temper. 
It  is  assumed :(  that  several  distinguished  men,  Piso  among 
them,  "  were  destroyed  by  various  charges  through  his  contri- 
"  vance."  It  is  hinted,  not  indeed  asserted,  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  Germanicus,  and  that  he  possibly  got  rid 
of  Piso,  his  instrument  in  accomplishing  that  death,  by  foul 
means.  Yet  Niebuhr,  who  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  him, 
acquits  him  of  the  first  crime,  and  Dean  Merivale  confidently 
maintains  that  he  was  guilty  of  neither.  It  is§  rather  insinu- 
ated that  he  allowed  the  provinces  to  be  under  the  same  go- 
vernors for  an  unusually  long  time  from  bad,  or  at  least  improper 
motives,  though  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  ^favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  provincials.  In 
the  account  of  the  prosecution  of  Libo  Drusus,  when,  according 
to  the  historian,  the  system  of  delation  first  began  to  develope 
itself,  the  emperor  |[  is  represented  as  resorting  to  an  ingenious 
legal  device  in  order  to  procure  his  condemnation.  When  Hor- 
talus  applies  to  him  for  help  in  his  poverty,  the  answer  he 
received  was,1[  it  is  hinted,  gratuitously  ungracious,  although  it  is 
obvious  that  tifiere  may  have  been  good  reasons  for  the  emperor's 
sternness,  and  equally  certain,  as  Tacitus  takes  care  to  tell  us, 
that  he  could  be  and  often  was  extremely  munificent.  Sejanus 
was  probably  a  bad  man,  clever  and  able,  but  of  a  low  and 
vulgar  type,  and  his  elevation  is  perhaps  a  serious  blot  on 
Tiberius,  but  the  emperor  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  aged 
and  lonely.  The  result,  no  doubt,  was  frightfully  disastrous  to 
Rome,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  that  the  thickest  gloom 
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hung  over  his  last  years.    They  were,  in  fact,  a  reign  of  terror. 
Was  Tiberius  to  be  pitied  or  simply  detested?    His  famous 
letter  to  the  Senate  in  which  he  says*  that  **  he  does  not  know 
"  what  to  write,  or  how  to  write,  or  what  not  to  write,"  is  suscep- 
tible of  two  meanings.    Tacitus  chooses  the  worst,  and  assumes 
it  to  have  been  the  expression  of  remorse.     When  he  finally 
sums  up  his  character,  it  is  f  in  a  bitter  sentence  in  which  he 
plainly  hints  that  his  temper  had  always  been  radically  vicious. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  that  there  cannot  be  much  doubt 
that  Tacitus  inclines  to  an  unfairly  severe  view  of  this  emperor. 
He  had  merits,  as  he  admits,  judicious  munificence,  administra- 
tive  ability,  thoughtfulness  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
provincials.     He  was  a  good  and  careful  financier,  and  would 
not  let  public  money  be  squandered  in  the  vulgar  show  of  gladia- 
torial exhibitions.    He  was  frugal  and  economical  in  his  personal 
habits,  and  the  imperial  establishment  %  was  not  so  great  or 
splendid  as  some  of  those  of  the  nobles.     He  would  receive  § 
legacies  only  from  friends,  though  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  time 
for  rich  men  to  remember  the  emperor  in  their  wills.     It  is  clear 
from  Tacitus's  own  account  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities 
which  go  to  make  a  wise  and  just  ruler.    Equally  clear  is  it  from 
the  same  account  that  the  malignant  gossip  of  the  day  often 
charged  him  with  the  foulest  crimes  without  the  least  real  ground, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Dnisus.    The  historian's  marked 
bitterness  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  re- 
garded Tiberius  as  the  deliberate  organiser  of  the  hateful  practice 
of  "  delation,"  and  as  thus  the  murderer  of  his  country's  liberties. 
This  is  the  view  which  is  ever  present  to  his  mind,  and  it  leads 
him  to  be  continually  attributing  bad  motives  and  suspecting 
apparently  good  ones.     The  hideous  horrors  connected  with 
"  delation,"  which  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  hardly  allowed 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  emperor  in  whose  reign  they  began  to 
show  themselves.    Tiberius  indeed,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us,  often 
inclined  to  mercy,  mitigated  a  harsh  sentence  of  the  Senate,  or 
even  stopped  a  prosecution  altogether,  and  the  actual  number  of 
persons  who  perished  on  charges  of  treason  previous  to  the 
ascendency  of  Sejanus  was,  as  Professor  Beesly  has  pointed  out, 
comparatively  smalL    Yet  even  in  these  cases,  we  often  meet 
with  an  ill-natured  remark  or  insinuation,  which  betrays  the 
animus  of  the  writer.     It  is  possible  that  we  might  have  had 
a  different  picture  of  the  emperor,  had  his  reign  closed  before 
the  rise  of  Sejanus.    As  it  is,  there  can  hardly  be  a  question 
that  its  last  years,  when  he  buried  himself  in  the  seclusion  of 
Capreae,  were   exceptionally  horrible,  and  of    this,  as   Dean 
Merivale  remarks, |{  we  have  an  evidence  in  the  paralysis  and 
almost  utter  extinction  of  all  literature. 
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The  truth  about  Tiberius  seems  to  be  that  he  had  many 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  high  order,  but  was  hard 
and  unsympathetic.  He  was  not  the  man  to  be  popular  while 
he  lived,  or  to  be  remembered  for  his  virtues  after  his  death. 
Very  possibly,  he  had  much  of  the  cynical  temper  which  is  often 
allied  to  a  conmianding  intellect.  Perhaps,  as  has  been  conjec- 
tured, he  may  really  have  had  a  touch  of  the  hereditary  insanity 
which  is  said  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Claudiaa  house. 
If  so,  the  stories  about  his  abomiuable  old  age  at  Capres 
may  have  an  element  of  truth  in  them.  But  even  though  Tacitus 
seems  to  have  believed  them,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  they 
must  have  rested  wholly  on  mere  gossip,  and  that  all  gossip  is 
particularly  apt  to  be  unfavouraUe  to  a  man  who  is  never  seen  in 
public.*^  It  may  be  that  the  memoirs  of  the  younger  Agrippina, 
to  which  Tacitus  once  refers,  were  the  main  source  from  which 
these  stories  were  drawn.  Whether  the  old  emperor,  in  disgust 
at  the  state  of  Rome  and  the  prospects  <A  the  empire,  may  ^ve 
taken  refuge  in  utter  sensuality,  is  a  question  we  have  no  means 
of  answering.  With  the  evidence  before  us,  we  are  not,  we  think, 
justified  in  pronouncing  a  confident  opinion.  It  is  to  be  further 
noted  that,  like  many  men  of  powerful  intellect,  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  vein  of  superstition,  and  to  have  valued  ana  believed 
in  astrology. t  He  was  possibly  a  fatalist,  and  this  may  be  a 
clue  to  some  of  the  obscure  passages  of  his  life.  With  all  the 
extant  accounts  we  have  of  him,  it  still  seems  that,  as  Dean 
Merivale  says,{  we  have  "  to  scan  the  features  of  this  ill-omened 
'*  principate  through  a  treacherous  and  distorting  haze." 
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Abdageses,  vi.  36,  37,  43,  44 

Abdus,  vi.  31,  3a 

Abori^^es,  xL  i^^ 

Abuduss  Ruso,  vi.  30 

AcbttrtiSf  xii.  xa 

Acerronia,  xiv.  5 

Acerronius,  vi.^  45 

Achaemenes,  xii.  18         ^ 

Achaia,  made  an  imperial  province,  L  76 ;  an- 
nexed to  Moesia,  i.  80 ;  an  attractive  coun- 
try, iii  7 :  suffers  from  an  earthquake,  iv. 
13  ;  disturbed  by  a  counterfeit  Drusus,  ▼.  xo; 
jMundered  by  NeK>>  xv.  45 

Acilius  ^Aviola),  iii.  41 

Acilius  (Marcus),  xiL  64 

Acratus,  xv.  45  ;  xvi.  23 

Acte,  xiiL  la,  46  ;  xiv.  2 

Actium,  L  3  ;  ii-  53  :  "»•  55  5  iv.  5  ;  xv.  23 

Actttia,  accused  of  treason,  vi.  47 

Ad^pamdestrinus,  chief  of  the  Cfaatti,  ii.  88 

Adiabeni,  xii.  X3  ;  xv.  x 

Adocsi,  a  Scythian  tribe,  xiL  15,  16,  19 

Adrana,  river  of  Germany,  i.  56 

Adriatic  sea,  ii.  53  ;  xv.  34 

Adrumetum,  in  Africa,  xi.  ax 

Advocates  at  Rome,  xi.  5,  6,  7 

iEdut,  tbey  revolt,  iii.  40 ;  defeated  by  Silius, 
iiL  46 ;  admitted  to  the  Senate,  xL  35 

^etes,  king  of  Colchi,  vL  ^ 

^geae,  in  Qlida,  ii.  47  ;  xiii.  8 

.^Egean  (sea),  v.  xo ;  xv.  7X 

iEgium,  in  Acfaaia,  iv.  13 

JEm  Pietioa,  xii.  x 

iGIiut  GaSius,  v.  8 

.^Slina  (yraciUs,  xiiL  53 

Alios  Lamia,  iv.  13 :  vL  27 

idins  Bejanua,  {see  Sejanus) 

iEmilia  Lepida,  {see  Lepida) 

Ajnilia  Musa,  ii.  48 

iGmilian  family,  basilica  of  Paulus,  iii.  7a  ;  its 
greatness,  vi.  37 

Amilian  pn^rty  of  Tfgellinus,  xv.  40 

./Emilius  Lepidus,  ii.  48 

iEmilius  Mamercus,  xL  aa 
hr.  z  ;  xii  58 


iEqui,  xi.  34   ^ 

Asculainus,  iii  63 ;  iv.  X4  ;  xii.  6x ;  xiv.  18 

Aseminus  Marcellus,  iii.  xx 

Afei  Domitius,  iv.  53,  66  ;  xiv.  ig 

Afranius  Quintianus,  {see  Quintianus) 

Africa,  province,  i.  53 ;  ii.  53 ;  iii.  33  ;  its 
militaiy  strength,  iv.  5;  assigned  to  Curtius 
Rufiis,  XL  ax 

Africanus,  Sextius,  xiiL  X9 

Agerinus,  xiv.  6,  7,  8 

Agrippa,  Asinius,  iv.  34,  61 ;  Fonteius,  il  30, 
86  ;  Haterius,  ii.  51 ;  vi.  4  :  Marcus  (son-in- 
law  of  Augustus),  i.  3,  S3  ;  iii.  56,  75  ;  vi.  51 ; 
xii.  37  ;  xjr.  S3 ;  Postumus,  L  3,  4,  5, 6,  S3  ? 
'ii.  39,  40 ;  iiL  30 ;  Vibulenus,  vi.  40 

Agrippina,  wife  of  Germanicus,  i.  33,  4X  :  she 
saves  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  L  69 ;  sne  is 
disliked  by  Livia,  ii.  43  ;  iv.  X3 ;  she  carries 
her  husband's  ashes  to  Rome,  iL  7S>  79;  iii. 
z  ;  reproaches  Tiberius,  iv.  $7,  S4 ;  she  is  ac- 
cused by  Tiberius,  v.  3  ;  her  death,  vi.  ss 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus,  her  me> 
moirs,  iv.  S3  ;  marriage  io  Domicius,  iv.  75  ; 
marriage  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  xiL  7  ;  she 
destroys  Lullia  Paulina,  xii.  33  ;  receives  the 
title  AugusU,  xii.  36  ;  founds  the  Colonia 
Agrippinensis,  xiL  37;  her  exces-ive  arro- 
gance xiL  37.  56 ;  she  poisons  Claudius,  xiL 
66,  6»7 ;  interferes  in  politics,  xiiL  5 ;  loses 
her  influence  with  Nero,  xiiL  X3— 3z;  her 
murder  by  Nero,  xiv.  x — 9 

Albania,  iL  68  ;  xiii.  41 

Albanians,  vL  33,  34,  35 ;  xiL  4s 

Albudlla,  vi  47,  4i3 

Alesia,  xL  33 

Aletus,  Marcus,  ii.  47 

Alexander  the  Great,  iL  73 ;  iii.  63  ;  xii.  13 

Alexander  Tiberius,  xv.  28 

Alexandria,  ii.  S9 

Aiiso,  river  and  fortress,  ii.  7 

Alliana,  L  S3 

Alphabet,  lettors  added  to  it  by  Claudius,  xi. 

>3 
Alps,  "maritime,"  xv.  33 

Amanus,  mountain  in  Syria,  ii.  83 

Amasts,  king  of  Egypt,  vi.  38 

Amathus,  iii.  63 
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AnuucMis,  iii.  6i  ;  iv.  56 

Amisia,  river  of  Germany  (Ems),  i.  60,  63  ;  iL 

8,  23 
Amori^Sy  island  (Morgo),  iv.  13,  30 
Amphictyonic  Couucil,  iv.  14 
Amphitheatre,  fall  of,  at  Fidena,  iv.  6a,  63 ; 

Nero's,  xiii.  31 
Ampsivarii,  German  tribe,  xiiL  55,  56 
Amudae,  gulf  of,  iv.  59 
Ancharius  Priscus,  {fee  Priscus) 
Ancona,  iii  9 

Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  iii*  26 
Andecavi,  tribe  of  Gaul,  iii.  ^i 
Anemurium,  city  in  Cilicia,  xii.  55 
Angrivarii,  German  tribe,  ii.  8,  19,  22,  24,  41 
Anicetus,  xiv.  3,  7,  8,  62 
Annaeus  Lucanus,  (jsee  Lucanus) 
Annaeus  Seneca,  \see  Seneca) 
Anteius  Publius,  xiii.  22 ;  xvi.  14 
Antenor,  Trojan,  xvi.  21 
Anthemuaas,  city  in  Mesopotamia,  vi.  41 
Antigonus,  iv.  43 
Antioch,  iL  69- 73»  83 
Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  ii.  63  ;  iii. 

6a  :  xii.  6a 
Antiochus,  king  of  Cilicia,  xii.  55  ;  xiii.  7,  37 
Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  ii.  42 
Antistia,  xiv.  22 
Antistius  Labeo,  {see  Labeo) ;   Sosianus,  {see 

Sosianus)  ;  Vctus,  {see  Vetus) 
Antistius,  Caius,  iv.  i ;  xii.  35 
Antium,  iii  71  :  xiv.  3, 4,  27  ;  xv.  23,  39 
Antonia,  daughter  of  the  empteror  Claudiu«, 

xii.  a.  68 ;  xiii.  23  ;  xv.  53  ;  wife  of   Lucius 

Domitius,  iv.  ^4  ;    xiL  64 ;    mother  of   the 

emperor  Claudius,  iii.  3,  18  ;  xi.  3 ;  xiii.  18 
Antonius  Felix,  (see  Felix) 
Antonius,  Julus.  i.  10  ;  iii.  1 1 ;  iv.  44 
Antonius,  Marcus,  the  triumvir,  i.  2,  9,  10  ;  2, 

3.  43»  53  ;.  »v.  34 
Apamea,  xii.^  58 
Aphrodisia,  iii.  62  ^ 

Apicata,  wife  of  Sejanus,  iv.  3,  11 
Apicius,  iv.  X 

Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  xiv.  18 
Apollo,  ii.  54;  iii.  6x,  63  ;  xii.  22.  63  ;  xiv  14 
Apollonis,  town  in  Asia,  ii.  47 
Appian  road,  ii.  30 

April,  named  after  Nero,  xv.  74 ;  xvi.  la 
Apronia,  murder  of,  by  her  husband,  iv.  22 
Apronius,  Lucius,  i.  29,  56 ;  ii.  32 ;  iiL  31,  64;  iv. 

i3»,73.;  vi.  30;  xi.  19 
Apulia,  iii.  2  ;  iv.  71 
Aquila,  Julius,  xi'.  15,  ai 
Arabia,  vi.  28 
Arabs,  vi.  44,  xii   12 
Arar,  Sadne,  xiii.  53 

Araxes,  river  of  Armenia,  xii.  51  ;  xiii.  39 
Arbela,  in  Assyria,  xii.  13  {note) 
Arcadia,  kings  of,  xii.  53 
Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  ii.  42  ;  xiv.  26 
Arduenna,  forest  of,  iii.  42 
Areopagus,  ii.  55 
Argives,  xii.  61 
Arians,  in  Asia,  xi.  xo 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  4 
Aristobulus,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  xiii.  7 , 

xiv  26 


Aristonicus ,  i v.  5^  ;  xii.  62 

Armenia,  Armenii,  i.  3 ;  ii.  3,  5,  56,  64,  68 :  iiL 

48 ;  vL  44  ;  xi.  9 ;  xiL  44 ;  xiiL  5,  6,  34  ;  jriv. 

23  ;  XV.  2,  5,  6,  X2 
Arminius,  chief  of  the  Chenisci,  L  55,  60,  63, 

68 ;  ii.  9;  is  defeated  by  Germanicus,  ii.  17  ; 

his  popularity,  ii.  44 ;   fights  with  Maxobo- 

duus,  iL  46 ;  his  death,  ii.  88 
Arnus,  river  (Amo)  L  79 
Arpus,  chief  of  the  Chatti,  ii.  7 
Arria  Galla,  (see  Galla) 
Arria,  wife  of  Thrasea,  xvi.  34 
Arruntius,  Lucius,  L  8,  13,76,  79;  iii.  31 ;  vL  5, 

7.  a?,  47. 48 ;  xL  6 
Arsaces,  king  of  Armenia.  vL  3x,  33 
Arsacids,  ii.  x ;  vL  34,  4a ;  xL   xo;  xiiL  9;  xv. 

Xf  14 
Arsamosata,  an  Armenian  fortress,  xv.  10 
Arsanias,  river  in  Armenia,  xv.  X5 
Artabanus,  king  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  3.  4,   58 ; 

vL  31,  33  ;  is  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  vL 

?6;  is  recalled,  vi.  43 ;  is  murdered  by  his 
irother,  xL  8 

Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  3 

Artaxata,  capital  of  Armenia,  ii.  56 ;  vi.  33  ;  xit 
50 ;  is  captured  and  destroyed  by  the  Rom- 
ans, xiii.  39,  41 ;  xiv.  23 

Artaxias,  king  of  Armenia,  ii  3;  also  iL  56;  vi.  31 

Artemita,  a  town  of  Partfaia,  vL  41 

Arulenus,  Rusticus,  xvL  36 

Asia,  ii.  47 ;  iii.  7,  \% ;  iv.  xs,  37,  55  ;  xiL  63 

Asinius,  Marcus,  xU.  64 

Asper,  Sulpicius,  xv.  49,  ^o,  68 

Asprenas,  Lucius,  i.  53  ;  liL  18 

Assyria,  xiL  X3 

Athens,  Athenians,  IL  53,  63  ;  iiL  a6  ;  xi.  24 ; 
XV.  64 

Atilla,  mother  of  Lucan,  xv.  56^  71 

Atimetus,  xiiL  X9,  21,  23 

Atticus,  Curtius,  iv.  48  ;  vL  xo ;  Pomponins,  ii. 
43  ;  Vestinus,  xv.  48,  5a,  68,  6$; 

Atys,  king  of  Lydia,  iv.  56 

Aventine,  Mount,  vi.  45 

Avemus,  Lake.  xv.  43 

Augury  of  public  safety,  xiL  33 

Augusta,  {see  Livia) 

Augusta,  title  given,  xii.  35  ;  xv.  33 

Augustales,  games  in  honour  of  Augustus,  i. 
15 ;  a  sacred  brotherhood,  L  54 ;  ii.  83  ;  iiL 

Augustani,  xiv.  xs 

Augustodunum  (Autun),  capital   of  iGdui,  iiL 

.  43.  45 

Augustus,  1.  X,  3,  5. 8,  to,  X5,  35,  50,  54,  73,  74, 

77;  u.  I,  4,  37,  38,  39,  48,  43,  50,  55.  64;  111. 

4,  38,  56,  63,  68 :  IV.  X,  5,  8,  34,    38,  44,  57, 

73 ;  V.  I ;  VI.  3,  X2,  sx  ;  xi.  7,  25;  xix.  35,  60. 

64 ;  xiii.  3  ;  XIV.  sj,  55 ;  xvi.  33 
Avitus,  governor  of  Britain,  xiiL  54,  56 
Auzea.  fortress  in  Numidia,  iv.  35 


B. 


Bacchanals,  xL  31 

Bacchus,  iiL  61 

Bactria,  iL  60 ;  xi.  8 

Baduhenna,  a  wood  in  Germany,  iv.  73 
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Baise,  xi  z ;  xiii.  az  ;  xtv.  4 ;  xv.  53 

Balbus,  Balbi,  iii.  73;  xi.  34;   xiL  60  ;   Domi- 

tius,  xiy.  40;  LaeHus,  vi.  47,  48 
Balearic  islands,  xiii.  43 
liarea,  Soranus,  xii.  53  ;  xvi.  3z,  33,  33 
Barium,  in  Apulia,  xvi.  9 
Basilica,  iii.  73 
Bassus,  Caesellius,  xvi.  i,  ^ 
Basuu-nia,  ii.  65 
Batavi,  ii.  6,  8 
Bath^Uus,  L  54 
Bauli,  xiv.  4 
Belgae,  I  43 »  "»•  4o 
Belgic  states,  i.  34 
Belgica.  province,  xiii.  53 
Beneventum,  xv  34  ^ 
Bibaculu"-,  the  poet,  iv.  34 
Bibulus,  Caius,  iiL  53 

Bithynia,  Bithynisms,  L  74 :  ii.  60 ;  xii.  ss ;  xiv. 
46;  xvi.  z8 

Blacsi,  the  two,  vi,  40 

Blaesus,  Junius,  L  16,  z8,  Z9,  3z;  iii.  35,  58,  73, 
74;  V.  7 

Blandus,  Rubellius,  iii.  33,  5Z ;  vi.  37,  45 

Boiocalus,  German  chief,  xiiL  55,  56 

Bolanus,  Vettius,  xv.  3 

Bononia,  Bologna,  xii.  58 

Bosporus,  xiL  Z5,  63 
•  Boudicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  xiv.  3Z,  35,  37 

BovillsB,  ii.  4z;  xv.  33 

Brigantes,  tribe  of  Britain,  xii.  33 

Britain,  xiL  31,  36;  xiv.  39,  39 

liricannicu^  xi.  z,  4,  iz,  36,  33;   xii.   3,  9,  35, 
41,  65  ;  xiii.  Z5,  z6,  Z7 

Bructeri,  German  tribe,  i.  51,  60 ;  xiii.  56 

Hruodlsium,  treaty  of,  i.  10 ;   town,  ii.  30 ;   iii. 
I,  7  ;  iv.  37 

Brutus,  Lucias,  i.  z ;  xi.  33,  35  ;   Marcus  Jun- 
ius, i.  3;  iv.  34 

Burrus,  Afranius,  xii.  43,  69 ;   xiii.  3,  6,  so,  33 ; 
XIV.  7,  15,  jz 

Byzantium,  ii.  54 ;  xii.  63,  63, 64 


C. 

Cadmus,  xi.  Z4 

Cadra,  a  hill  fort,  vi.  4Z 

Caecina,  Aulus,  L  3Z,  56,  73  ;  il  6 ;    iii.  z8,  33 ; 

Largus,  xi.  33,  34  \  Tuscus,  xiii  30 
Caeles,  Vibenna,  iv.  65 
Czllus,  Mount,  iv.  64,  65 
Caesar,    Aueustus    \^see     Augustus) ;      Caius, 

Augustus  s  nephew,  i.  3 ;  ii.  43 ;    iii.  48  ;   iv. 

40 ;  vi.  5Z ;  Caius  Calieula,  L  4Z,  43, 6^  ;  iv. 

7» ;  vL  3,  45,  46,  50;    Julius,  i.  8,  43  ;  ii.  4Z  ; 

iii.  6,  63  ;  iv.  43 ;  xl  33,  35  ;  xii.  34 ;  xiii.  3  ; 

xiv.  9;  Lucius,  i.  3,  53;  iii.  33  ;  vi.  sz 
Ca»ars,  tomb  of,  iii.  9 
Caesennius,  Pastus,  xv.  6 — 35 
Caesian  Forest,  i.  50 
Caesianus,  Apronicus,  iiL  st 
Caesius,  Cordus,  iii.  38,  70;  Nasica,  xii.  40 
Caesoninus,  Suilius,  xi.  36 
Calabria,  iiL  z,  3 ;  xiL  65 
Caligula,  {see  Caius  Ceesar) 
Calhstus,  xi.  39,  38 ;  x>i.  z 
Calpumia,  xiL  za;  xiv.  xa 


Calpumian  laws,  xv.  so 

Calpurnii,  iii.  34;  Calpumian  house,  xv.  48 

Calpumius  Piso,  {^ue  Piso) 

Calvina,  Junia,  xii.  4,  8 

Calvisius,  Silana's  client,  xiii.  Z9,  3z,  33 ;  xiv.  Z3 

Camerinus,  Sulpicius,  xiii.  53 

Camerium,  xi.  34 

Camillus,  Furius,  ii.  53 ;  iii.  30 ;   Scribonianus, 

vi.  z ;  xiL  ^8 
Campania,  iii.  59 ;  iv.  57,  67,   74;   vi.  z;    xiii. 

36;  xvL  Z3 
Camulodunum,  in  Britain,  xii.  33 ;  xiv.  31,  33 
Cangi,  tribe  of  Britain,  xiii  33 
Canopus,  in  Egypt,  ii.  60 
Caa>ito,  Fonteius,  iv.   36;    Insteius,  xiii.  39  ; 

Lucilius,  iv.  z5 ;  Valerius,  xiv.  Z3 
Capitol,  iii.  36 ;    iv.  53;   xiL  34,  43;   xiv.   Z3  ; 

burnt,  vi.  Z3 
Cappadocia.  reduced  to  a  province,  iL  56 ;   xii. 

49 ;  xiii.  35 ;  xv.  6,  13 
Capreae,  Caprera,  iv.  67;  vL  z,  3,  zo 
Capua,  iv.  57  ;  xiii.  3Z 
Cauactacus,  Biitish  chief,  xii.  33,  33,  36,  37.  ^8. 

Carmanians,  tribe  in  Asia,  vi.  36 

Carthage,  its  founding,  xvi.  z 

Cartismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  xii.  36, 

40. 
Cassius,  Caius,  murderer  of  Caesar,  i.  3,   zo; 

ii  43 ;  iv.  34 
Cassius  Severus,  i^see  Severus) ;   Longinus,  \see 

Loneinus) 
Cato,  Marcus,  iv.  34 ;  xvi.  33 
Cato,  Porcius.  iv.  56 
Catualda,  ii.  63,  63 
Catullus,  the  poet,  iv.  34 
Catumerus,  chief  of  the  Chatti,  xL  z6 
Caudium,  xv.  Z3 
Cecrops,  xi.  Z4 

Celendris,  fortress  in  Cilicia,  iL  80 
Celer,  Carinas,  xiii.  zo ;   xv.  45  ;   Publiiis,  xiii. 

'» 33        .  . 

Celsus,  Julius,  vi.  14;  Marius,  xv.  35 

Cenchrius,  river  in  Aaa,  iii.  6z 

Censor's  funeral,  iv.  15  :  vi.  37;  xiii.  3 

Census  of  Claudius  at  Rome,  xL  35 

Cercina,  island,  L  53  ;  iv.  Z3 

Ceres,  ii.  49 ;  XV.  44.  53 

Cerialis,  Anicius,  xv.  74 ;  xvi.  Z7  ;  Petilius,  xiv 

3»»  33 
Cestius,  Caius,  iii.  36;  vi.  7,  3Z 

Cethegus,  Cornelius,  iv.  77;  Labeo,  iv.  73 

Cetronius,  Caius,  i.  44 

Chaerea,  Cassius,  murderer  of  Caligula,  L  ^3 

Chalcedon,  xiL  63 

Chamavi,  German  tribe,  xiii.  ^5 

Chariovalda,  Batavian  chief,  ii.  z  z 

Chatti,  Gennan  tribe,  L  ^5  ,*  ii.  7,   35,  4Z,  88  ; 

xL  z6 ;  xii.  37,  38  ;  xiii.  56,  57 
Chaud,  German  tribe,  L  38,  60 ;  ii.  17,  34 ;  xi. 

18,  Z9  ;  xiii.  55 
Cherusci,  German  tribe,  i.  56,  5^;   iL  9,36,  44* 

45,  46;  xi  16,  z 7;  xiL  38;  xiii.  55,  56 
Christus,  Christiani,  xv.  44 
Cibyra,  in  Asia,  iv.  Z3 
Cicero,  Marcus,  iv.  34 
Cilicia,  Cilician,  iL  58,  68,  78 ;    iiL  48 ;  vL  31 ; 

xii  55 ;  xiii.  33 ;  xvi.  3x 
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Qlo,  Junius,  TDX.  ax 

Cindan  law,  xi.  5 ;  xiil  4a ;  zy. 

Cinciiu,*zv.  a^ 

Ctnithiij  tribe  m  Africa,  iL  5a 

Cinna,  !•  x 

Circus,  W.  45 ;  XV.  32,  38 

Circus,  games  of,  xi.  xi;   xii.  41;  xv.  33.  53; 

greai,  ii.  4$) 
Cirta,  in  Africa,  iii  74 
Qanis,  river  of  Italy,  L  70 
Claudia,  Pulchra,  iv.  52,  66;  Silana,  vi.  ao,  45 
Claudian  family,  iu  pride,  L  4  ;   origin,  xi.  a^ ; 
Nero  the  first  instance  of  adoption  in  it.  xii. 
2^  ;  becomes  extinct  by  death  of  Britannicus, 
xiii.  17 
Clauctius,  Drusus,  i.  \ ;  Marcellua,  L  3 
Claudius,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  i.  54 ;  iii.  3, 
x8,  39;  his   mental  weakness,  vi.  46 ;   xii.  3 : 
invents  some  new  letters,  xi.  13 ;  htt  speech 
for  the  Gauls,  xi.  33,  34;   puts  Messalma  to 
death.  xL  38 ;  marries  Agrippina,  xii.  ^ ;  en- 
larges Rome,  xii.  33;  adopts  Nero^  xii.  35; 
hts  death  and^  deification,     ii   67.69;   his 
temple  in  Britain,  xiv.  \\ 
Clausus,  Attus,  iv.  9 ;  xii  35 
Clemens,  servant  of  Fostumus  Agrippa,  ii.39,40 
Clemency,  an  altar  to»  iv.  74 
Clitae.  Cihcian  tribe,  vi  41 ;  xii.  55 
Clodius,  Publius,  xi  7   .. 
Cluvius,  the  historian,  xiii.  30 ;  xiv.  2 
Coelaletae,  tribe  in  Thrace,  iii.  38 
Coeranus,  a  Greek  philosopherj  xiv.  59 
Coeusj  the  father  olLhtona,  xii.  6x 
Colchi,  vi.  34 

Colonies,  how  formed,  xiv.  37 
Colophon,  city  in  Asia,  ii.  5^ 
Comets,  portending  revolution,  xiv.  aa ;  xv.  47 
Commagene,  ii.  Aa,  56 ;  xv.  xa 
Concord^  th"  goddess,  ii  33 
Considius.  .£quus,  lii.  37;  Proculus,  vi.  x8 
Coosus,  tne  god,  xiL  24 

Corbulo,  Domitius,  iiL   3X ;  the  general,  sent 
to  Germany,  xi.  x8,  ao;   to  Armenia,  sdxi  8« 
9 ;   takes   and   destroys  Axtaxata,  xixi.^  41 ; 
also  Tigranocerta,  xiv.  34 ;  his  last  campaign, 
XV.  X— 35 
Corcyra,  Corfu,  iii.  x 
Corinth,  V.  xo 
Cornelia,  a  vestal,  iv.  x6 
Cornelian  law,  xiv.  40 
Coruncanii,  family  of,  xL  34 
Corrus,  Valerius,  Augustus  compared  to  him, 

i.  9 
Cos,  the  bland,  ii.  75 :  iv.  X4 ;  xtL  6x 
Cosa,  promontory  of^Etruria,  il  39 
Co5ffii,  family  of,  xv.  aa 
Cossutianus,  Capito,  xi.  6 ;  xiii.  33 ;  xiv. 

xvL  17,  36,  33 
Cotta,  Aurelius,  iii.  X7 
Cotta,  Messalinus.  ii.  53  ;  iv  ao ;  v.  3 »  .-.  ^ 
Cotys,  king  of  Lesser  Armenia,  xi.  9 ;  king  of 
Bosporus,  xii.  x^ ;  king  of  pnrt  of  fhraoe,  iL 
64,  66 ;  iiL  38  ;  iv.  5 
Crassus,  Marcus,  his  defeat  by  the  Parthians, 

ii.  a 
Oemutius,  Cordus,  iv.  34 
Crete,  Cretans,  iiL  a6,  38,  63  ;  iv.  at ;  xv.  ao 
Creticus,  Silanus,  ii.  4,  43 
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Crispus  Vibitts,  xiv.  28 
Crupellarii,  iiL  43 
Crui>torix,  iv.  73 
Ctenphon,  vi.  42 
CunuB,  XV.  46 ;  xvL  19 
Cumamis,  Ventidius,  xii.  54 
Currius,  Atticus,  {see  Atticus) 
Cusus,  river  in  Germany,  ii.  63 
Cydades,  the  islands,  iL  55 ;  v.  to 
Cyclops,  slaughter  of,  iiL  6z 
Cyme,  ii.  47^ 
Cyprians,  iii.  6a 
Cyrene,  iii.  70;  xiv.  18 
Cyrrhum,  in  Syria,  ii  57 
Cyrus,  iiL  62  ;  vi.  51 
Cythera,  island  of.  iii-  69 
Cj'ricus,  city  of,  iv.  36 


D. 

Dahae,  Aaatic  tribe,  ii.  3  ;  xi.  8.  x3 

Dalmatia,  iL  53  :  iv.  5  ;  xii.  53 

Dalmatic  war,  in.  yj 

Dandarica,  Dandandae,  xii.  15,  x6 

Danube,  ii.  63 ;  iv.  5 

Darius,  kin^  of  Persia,  iiL  63  ;  xiL  13 

Davara,*a  hill  fort,  vi.  41 

Decemvirs,  L  x  ;  hi.  37 

Decrius,  iiL  ao 

Decuman  gate,  i.  66 

Delos,  iii.  6x 

Demaratus,  xL  14 

Demetrius,  a  cynic  philosopher,  xvi.  34 

D<:nter,  Romulius,  vi.  11 

Denthelia,  iv.  43 

Diana,  iii.  61,  6a,  63 ,  iv.  43:  xii.  8 

Didius,  Aulusi  governor  of  Britaxn,  xii.  40;  xiv. 

Dioo,  her  treasure,  xvi.  x 

Dinis,  a  Thiacian  chief,  iv.  50 

Dolabella,  Cornelius,  iiL  47, 69 

Dolabella,  Publius,  iv.  23,  25,  a6,.  66  ;  xi.  2a 

Domitia  Lepida,  {see  Lepida) 

Domitius,  father  of  the  emperor  Nero,  iv.  75  : 

^*  45>  47  »  ^  3  *  ^"-  'o  \  grandfather  of 

the  emperor  Nero,  L  63  ;  iv.  44 
Domitius  Nero,  {ue  Nero) 
Donative  to  the  soldiers,  xii  41 ;  xiv.  zi 
Donusa,  island,  iv.  30 
Druids,  xiv.  33 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germauicus,  vi.  15 
Drusus,  Claudius,  father  of  Gcrmanicus,  i.  3, 

33,  4Z  ,83 ; iL  7. 4x;  iii.  s ;  iv^ja  ;  vL  sx;  xii.  99 
Drusas,  son  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  i  a4,  as* 

»7.  a9.  3o»  55.  7* ;  «•  43.  44*  ^  84 ;  iii.  7,  8- 

"f  X9.  49.  56;  IV.  3,  8,  xs;  VI.  ay.  46 
Drusus,  son  of  Germamcns,  iv.  4, 8,  17,  60 ;  vk 

33 
Drusus,  Libo,  {.set  Libo) 
Drusus,  Livius,  fii  37 
Duilius,  Caitis,  ii.  49 


£. 


Earthquake,  in  Asia,  ii.  47  ;  xiL  3S  ;  at  Ri 
xd.  43 ;  in  Campania,  xv.  aa 
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Ecbatana,  in  Media,  xy.  31  ^ 

Edessa,  in  Mesopotaoua,  xii.  xa 

Edict  of  the  emperor,  iii  6;  v.  5  ;  xi.  S3  ;  xiii. 

Egnatu,  1.  10 

Eeypt,  ii.  59  ;  iv.  5  ;  xiL  60 
£le{Miantiue,  u.  6z 
^      Eiymsans,  vL  44 

Epaphroditiis,  Nero's  freednuua,  xv.  55 

Ephesus,  Epbenans,  iiL  61  ^  iv.  55  ;  xvL  33 

Eprius.  Marcellus,  xii.  ^;  xiii.  33  ;  xvL  33,  33 

Erato,  queen  of  Armenia,  ii.  4 

Eryx,  Mount,  in  Sicily,  iv.  46 

Esquiline  Gate,  ii,  33  ;  hill,  xv.  40 

Etruria,  Etruscaxi«,  orij^io  of,  iv.  55 ;  xl  14,  15, 

24 ;  «▼•  S3 

Evander,  the  Arcadian,  xi.  14 ;  xv.  42 
Euboea,  island  of,  ii.  54 :  v.  so 
Eucaenis,  from  Alexancuiat  xiv.  60 
Eudemus,  iv.  3f  zt 

Eunones,  chief  of  the  Adorsi,  xiL  15,  z8,  19 
Evodus,  a  freedman  of  Claadius,  xi.  37  ^^ 
Euphrates,  ii.  58 ;  iv.  5  ;  vL  31,  37 ;  xiL  zz ; 
xiii.  7  ;  xiv.  35 ;  xv.  3,  7,  17 


F. 


Fabattts,  Calpumius,  xvi.  8 
Fabianus,  Valerius,  xiv.  40 
Fabius  Rusticus,  historian,  xiii.  ao  ;  xiv.  3 ;  xv. 

61 
Fabricii,  fiimily  of,  if.  33 
Faenius  Rufus,  xiii.  aa ;  xiv.  51,  57  :  xv.  50,  53, 

61,  66, 68  ;  xvi  za 
Falanius,  i.  73 

Felix,  Antonius,  governor  of  Judea,  xii.  54 
b'erentum,  town  of,  xv.  53 
Festus,  Marcius,  xv.  50 
Firmius,  Catus,  ii.  37 ;  iv.  31 
Flaccus,  Cornelius,  xiii.  39 ;  Pomponius.  ii.  3a, 

66  ;  xi.  37  ;  Vescuiarius,  ii.  38  ;  vi.  10 
Flaminian  road,  iii.  9 ;  xiii.  4^ 
Flavus,  brother  of  Arminius  li.  9 ;  xi  z6 
Flevum,  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Frisii,  iv. 

73 
Flora,  temple  of,  iL  49 
Floreatia,  Florence,  i.  79 
Florus,  Julius,  iii.  40,  4a 
Formiae,  xv.  46  ;  xvi.  xo 
Forum  Julii,  Frfejus,  li.  6^ ;  iv.  5 
Fortune,  the  goddess^  ii;  At-  ',  iii.  7X  ;  xv.  33,  53 
Forum,  the  Roman,  xii.  34 
Freedmen,    their  insolence,  iii.  86;    xiii.  36; 

great  number,  xiii.  37  ;   riches,  xii.  53 ;  xiv. 

55 ;  raised  b]^  Claudius,  xiL  60  :  promotion  of 

their  sons,  xi.  34  ;  accusers  of  their  patrons, 

XV.  55 ;  xvi.  10 
Frisii,  German  tribe,  i.  60 ;  iv.  72  ;  xi.  zq  ;  xiiL 

54 
Fronto^  Octavius,  ii.  33 ;  Vibius,  ii.  68 
Fucine  lake,  xii.  56 
Fulcinius  Trio,  {see  Trio) 
Fundi,  Fondi,  hilb  of.  iv.  59 
Funeral,  public  or  censor's  funeral,  iii.  5,  48 ; 

iv.  Z5  ;  vL  zi,  37;  xiii.  3 


G. 

Gabii,  stone  from,  xv.  43 

Gabolus,  Licinius,  xiv.  \% 

Gaetuli,  iv.  44 

Galatia,  xiii.  35  ;  xv.  6 

Galba,  Servius,  the  emperor,  iii.  55 

Galilea,  xii.  54 

Galla,  Atria,  xv.  59;  Sosia,  iv.  zs,  ao,  53 

Gallus,  Asinius,  i.  8.  Z3,  13  ;  ii.  33,  35  :  iii.  1 1  : 

iv.  so,  30,  7z ;  vi.  23,  35 ;  Tojg^onius,  vi.  a 
Gannascus,  chief  of  the  Qiatti,  xi.  z8,  19 
Garamantes,  African  tribe,  iiL  74  ;  iv.  36 
Gaul,  Comata,  xL  23 ;  Narbonensis,  iL  63 ;  xii. 

33  ;  xiv.  57  ;  xvi.  13;  assessment  of,  i.  31,  33 
Gavius,  Silvanus,  xv.  50,  60^  71 

Gellius,  Publicola|  iiL  67 
Gemonian  ste^  uL  14 ;  v.  9 ;  vL  35 
Germany,  lenons  of,  L  sz,  46 ;  iv.  5 ;  vi  30 : 
climate  and  physical  characteristics  of,  ii.  33, 

34  ;  fineedom  of,  xL  z6 

German  wars,  Pliny,  historian  of,  i.  69 
Germans,  iL  5  ;  their  arms,  ii.  Z4 ;  their  cattle, 

iv.  73 
Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  L  3,  7,  14,  3f ,  33, 

35.  51.  58,  69,  63,  7Z  ;  ii.  6,  7,  Z4,  33,  a6,  41, 

H?.  49.  51.  53.  56.  57.  59*  64.  69.  70.  7«f  73  ; 

iu.i.8,3,  5.  .12;  iv.57  .. 
Geta,  Lusms,  xi.  3Z.  34 ;  xn.  43 
Gladiators,  gladiatorial  shows,  L  76 ;  iv.  63 ;  xi. 

23 :  xiL  3,  57;  xiiL  5,  31,  49 ;  xv.  3a,  34,  46 
Gomea,  fortress  m  Armenia,  xii.  45 
Gotarzes,  xi.  8,  70 ;  xiL  xo,  Z4 
Gotones,  German  tribe,  ii.  5a 
Gracchi,  iiL  37 
Gracchus*  Caius,  iv.  13 ;  vL  z6^  38 ;  Sempronius, 

L53 
Gracilis,  ^lius,  {see  ^lius) 
Granius,  Quintus,  iv.  ai 
Graptus,  Nero's  freedman,  xiiL  47 
Gratus,  Muiiatius,  xv.  50 
Greek,  Greeks,  ii.  a,  88 ;  v.  zo^  vL  z8 ;  xL  Z3. 

14  ;  xiv.  ax  ;  xv.  ^ 
GsFanis,  island  of,  iii.  68,  69 ;  iv.  30 
Gymnasium,   established  by    Nero,    xiv.  47 ; 

burning  of,  xv.  as 


H. 

Haemus,  Mount,  the  Balkan,  iiL  38  :  iv.  5Z 

Halicarnassus,  iv.  55 

Halus,  Parthian  town,  vi.  41 

Haterius,  Quintus,  i.  13 ;  iL  33 ;  iiL  57 ;  iv.  6r 

Heliopohs,  in  Egypt,  vi.  28 

Heloidius  Priscus,  {see  Prisons) 

Helyius  Rufus,  (r<v  Rufus) 

Heniochia,  iL  66 

Herculeius,  employed  in  the  murder  of  Agrip- 

pina,  xiv.  8 
Hercules,  fore^  sacred  to,  iL  12,  60 ;  iii.  6z ;  iv, 

38  ;  xii.  13,  34  ;  xv.  41 
Hercynian  forest,  ii.  45 
Hermunduri,  German  tribe,  ii.  63  ;  xii.  39,  30 ; 

xiii.  57 
Hibemia,  xiL  33 
Hierocaesarea,  iL  47  ;  iii.  63 
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Hiero,  vl  42,  43 
Hirtius,  L  xo 
Htspo,  Romaus,  L  ^4 
Homooiadenses,  Cilidan  tribe,  iu.  48 
Hortalus,  Marcus,  ii.  37 
Hortensius,  the  orator,  iL  37,  38 
Hypaepa,  in  Asia,  iv.  55  ^ 
Hyrcania,  Hyrcanians,  iL  47  ;  vi.  36,  43  ;  xL 
8, 9  ;  »▼.  35  ;  xy.  z 


lazyges,  Sarmatia,  xii.  29 

IberiaiiSj  iv.  5  ;  vi.  33,  34,  35 :  xiL  44  ;  xiv.  23 

Iceni,  tnbe  in  Britain,  xiL  31,  33  ;  xiv.  31 

Idistavisus,  ii.  16 

Ilium,  iL  54  ;  iv.  55 ;  vi.  12  ;  xiL  58 

Illyria,  lUyricum,  1.  5,  46  ;  ii.  44,  53 

Inguiomerus,  uncle  of  Arminius,  L  60;  ii.  17, 

31.45 
Iiisubres,  Gallic  tribe,  xL  23 

Interamna,  i.  70 

Interest,  rate  of,  (unciariumfenus),  vi.  z6 

Ionian  sea,  iL  53 

Italy,  its  need  of  foreign  supplies,  iii.  54  ;  fruit- 

fulness  of  i.  79 ;  xii.  43 
Italicus,  king  of  the  Cberusci,  xi.  16,  17 
Ituraea,  xii.  23 

Iturius,  client  of  Silana,  xiiL  xg|,  22  ;  xiv.  12 
Izates,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  xiL  13,  14 


J. 

Janus,  temple  of,  ii.  49 

Jason,  vL  34 

Jewish  worship,  iL  85 

Jews,  xiL  54 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  iv.  5 

Juda»i,  ii,  42  ;  xiL  23,  54 

Julia  Augusta,  {see  Livia) 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  L  53  ;  iii.  24;  iv. 

4A ;  vi.  51;  grand-daughter  of,  iv.  71 ;  daughter 

01  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  iiL  29 ;  vi.  27  ; 

xiii.  32,  43  ;  daughter  of  Germanicus,  iL  54  ; 

vi.  15 
Julian  family,   L  8 ;  iL  ^z,  83 ;  iv.  9 ;  vi.  sx  ; 

xL  24  :  XV.  23 ;  law,  ii.  50 ;  iii.  35 ;  iv.  42 ; 

XV.  20 
Julius,  Sacrovir  {see  Sacrovir);    Vindex,  ijtee 

Vindex) 
Junia,  wife  of  Cassius,  sister  of  Brutus,  death 

of,  iii.  76 
Junian  family,  iii.  24,  69  ;  xv.  35 
J  uno,  iv.  Z4 ;  XV.  44 
Jupiter,  iiL  62  ;  xv.  23,  64 ;  xvi.  35 


Lanuvium,  iii.  48 

Laodicea,  iL    79:   iv.  55;    destroyed    by  an 

earthquake,  xiv.  27 
Larunda,  chapel  of,  xiL  34 
Latiuius  Latiaris,  iv,  68 ;  vi.4 
Latin,  festival,  iv.  36;  vi.  zz  ;  franchise,  xv.  32 
Latium,  iv.  5  ;  xL  23 
Latona,  iii.  6z ;  xiL  6x 
Laurelled  statues,  iv.  33 
Lentulus,  Cneius,  sumamed  GstuHcus,  L  27 : 

ii.  32 ;  iiL  68 ;  iv.  29,  44 ;  also  Gaetoltcus,  iv. 

42,  46  ;  vi.  30 
Lepida,  iGmilia,  iii.   22,  23 ;  ^miHa,  wife  of 

Drusus,  son  of  Germanicus,  vL  40 ;  Domitia, 

mother  of  Messalina,  xi.  37  ;  xiL  64,  65 
Lepidus,  the  triumvir,  i.  2,  9,  xo ;  Marcus,  L  i  ^ : 

iii-. 35.. so;  »v.  20,  56;  vi  5,  27 
Leptitani,  tribe  in  Africa,  iiL  74 
Lesbos,  island  of,  ii.  54 ;  vL  3 
Libo,  Drusus,  iL  28,  30,  31 ;  iv.  29, 31 
Libya,  ii.  60 
Lins,  river,  xii.  56 
Livia,  or  Augusta,  wife  of  Augustus,  i.  3,  $»  8, 

10.  X4,  33  ;  »•  34  ;  »"•  »5.  17.  34f  64.  7« ;  »*•  *» 

x6,  57».7X  ;  her  death,  v.  x 
Livia,   wife  of  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  and 

sister  of  Germanicus,  ii.  43,  84  ;  iv.  3,  39  ; 

vi.  2 
Livineius,  Regulus,  iii.  xx 
Livius,  Titus,  the  historian,  iv.  34 
Locusta,  the  poisoner,  xiL  66;  xiii.  zs 
Lollia,  Paulina,  xiL  z,  32  ;  xiv.  Z2 
Lollius,  Marcus,  grandfather  of  LoUia  Paulina, 

L  xo ;  iiL  48  ;  father  of,  xiL  z 
Londinium,  London,  xiv.  33 
Longinus,  Cassiu^  vL  45 
Lucania,  xi.  24 

Lucanus,  Annaeus,  the  poet,  xv.  49,  56,  70 
Lucilius,  Longus,  a  friend  <^  Tiberius,  iv.  15 
Lucretius,  Spurius,  vL  zz 
Lucrine  lake,  xiv.  5  ^ 
LucuUus,  iv.  36 ;  vL  50 ;  xii.  62 ;  xiii.  34  ;  xv. 

27  ;  gardens  of,  xi.  1,  32,  37 
Lugdunum,  L3^ons,  iiL  4X ;  xvi.  13 
Lupia,  Lippe,  i.  60  ;  ii.  7 
Lusitania,  xiii.  46 
Lusius,  Geta,  {.see  Geta)  ;  Satuminus,  i^see  Sa- 

tuminus) 
Lustration  of  Rome,  xiii.  24 :  of  an  army,  xr. 

26 
Lustrum,  closing  of,  by  Claudius,  xi.  95  ;  xii.  4 
Lutorius,  Priscus,  {^ee  Priscus) 
Luxury,  growth  of,  iiL  52 — ^54 
Lycia,  iL  79 ;  xiiL  « 
Lycurgus,  Spartan  legislator,  iiL  26 
Lydia,  Lydians,  iii.  6z  ;  iv.  55 
Lygii,  German  tribe,  xiL  29 


L. 

Labeo,  Antistius,  iii    75 ;  Asconius,  xiiL    xo ; 

Pomponius,  iv.  47 ;  vi.  29 ;  Titidius,  ii.  85 
Lacedaemonians,  embassy  firom,  iv.  43 
Laco,  vi.  x8 
Lselia,  a  vestal,  xv.  22 
Laenas,  Vipsanius,  xiii.  30 

-ngobsurai,  German  tribe,  ii.  45;  xii.  17 


M. 

Macedonia,  Macedonians,  L  76^  80  ;  ii.  55 ;  iii- 

6x  ;  vi.  28.  31 
Macrina,  Pompeia,  vL  x8 
Macro,  commander  of.  the  praetorians,  vL  15, 

23.  29.  38.  45,  48.  50 
Mascenas,  L  54 ;  vi.  ix  ;  xiv.  53 ;  gardens  o(, 

XV.  39 
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Magicians,  expulsion  of,  ii.  32 

Ms^ical  rites,  subject  of  accusation,  vi.  29  ;  xii. 

59  ;  xvL  31 
Magnesia,  u.  47 ;  iii.  6s ;  iv.  55 
Malorix,  chief  of  the  Frisii,  xiii.  54  > 

MaloTendns,  chief  of  the  Marsi,  ti.  25 
Malug^inensis.  {jue  Servius) 
Maraercus,  iEmilius,  xL  2a 
Mamercus,  Scaurus,  i.^  13,  23,  66 ;  vi.  9,  29 
Man<na,  Curtilios,  xiii.  56 
MarceUus,  Asinius,  xiv.  40 
Marcellus,  (grandson  of  Augustus,  t  3  ;  ii.  41  ; 

vi.  ^i  ;  theatre  of,  iii.  64 ;  Granius,  i.  74 
Marcius,  Publius,  ii.   32^ 
Marcomanni,  German  tribe,  iL  46,  62 
Mardi,  tribe  in  Asia ;  xiv.  23 
Marius,  Caius,  L  9 ;  Sextus,  iv.  ^6 ;  vi.  19 
Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevi,  li.  26,  44,  46, 

62  ;  a  prisoner  at  Ravenna,  ii.  63 
Mars,  ii.  64 ;  iiL  18 ;  xiii  8,  57 ;  Field  of,  or 

Campus  Martius,  i.  8 ;  iiL  4  ;  xiii.  17 ;   xv. 

39 
Marsi,  German  tribe,  i.  50,  56 ;  il  25 

Martina,  a  poisoner,  ii.  74 ;  iiL  7 

Marcellus,  Junius,  xiv.  48 

Marus,  river  in  Germany,  ii.  63 

Massilia,  Marseilles,  iv.  43*  44  :  xiii-  47 

Mattiaci,  xL  20 

Maaretania,  iv.  5 

Maxippa,  iL  52 

Medea,  vL  34 

Media,  Median,  il  56,  60 ;  vi.  34 ;  xiii.  42  ;  xv. 

2 
Meherdates,  xi.  10 ;  xii.  10,  ix,  14 
Mela,  Anaacus,  father  of  the  poet  Lucanus, 

xvi.  17 
Melitene,  xv  26 
Memnon,  ytone  image  of,  ii  61 
5^|pHlus,  ii.  60 
IVercury,  worshipped  by  the   Germans,  xiii. 

57 
Merula,  Apidius,  iv.  42 
Merula,  Cornelius,  iii.  58 
Mesopotamia,  vi.  36,  37,  44  >  xii.  12 
Messala,  Corvinus,  the  orator,  iv.  34 ;  vL  ix; 

xi.  6,  7  :  Valerius,  L  8  ;  xiiL  34  ;  Volesus,  iii. 

68 
Messalina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  xi.  2, 

12,  13,  19,  26,  30,  31,  38  ;  xii.  65 
Messalinus,  Valerius,  iiL  18,  34 
Messenians,  iv.  43 

Miletus,  Milesians,  iL  54 ;  iii.  63 ;  iv.  55 
Milichus,  XV.  54,  55,  71 
Minerva,  xiiL  34 ;  xiv.  X2 
Minos,  Cretan  legislator,  iii.  26 
Misenum,  iv.  5;  vi.  50;  xiv.  3,  62;  xv.  51 
Mithridates,  of  Bosporus,  xii.   15,    x8,   21 ;  of 

Iberia,   vi.  32>  33  >  xL  8,  9  ;    xii.  45,  47 ;    ot 

Pontus,  the  Great,  ii.  55 ;   iiL  62,  73 ;  iv.  14, 

Mnester,  xi.  4,  36 

Moesia,  L  80;  ii.  66 ;  iv.  5,  47;  vi.  29 

Mona,  Anglesey,  xiv.  29 

Moneses,  Parthian  noble,  xv.  2,  4 

Monobazus,  king  of  the  Adiabeni,  xv.  i,  14 

Montanus,   Curtius,  xvi.  28,  29,    33;    Julius, 

xiii.  25;  Votienus,    iv.  42 
Moors,  Moorish,  ii.  52 ;  iv.  23 
Mosa,  river,  Meuse,  iL  6 ;  xi.  20 


Moschi,  xiiL  37 

Moschus,  Volcatius,  iv.  43 

Moselle,  river,  xiii.  53  ^ 

Mostenians,  in  Asia,  li.  47 

Mulvian  bridge,  xiii.  47 

Mummius,  Lucius,  iv.  43 ;  xiv.  21 

Musonius  Rufus,  professor  of  philosophy,  xiv. 

39  f  xv.  71 
Mnsulamians,  in  Africa,  ii.  5a  ;  iv.  24 
Myrina,  in  Asia,  ii  47 
Mytilene,  vL  18 ;  xiv.  53 


N. 

Nabatacans,  iL  57 

Nar,  Nera,  river,  i.  79 ;  iii.  9 

Narbonensis,  {see  Gaul) 

Narcissus,  freedman  of  (Claudius,  xi.  29,  30,  33, 
34.  37»  38  ;  xi-:    I,  57,  65;  xiiL  \ 

Nasica,  Caesius,  xii.  40 

Naso,  Valerius,  iv.  56 

Natta,  Pinarius,  iv.  34 

Nauportus,  i.  20 

Naxos,  island  of,  xvL  9 

Neapolis,  Naples,  xiv.  10 ;  xv.  33  ;  xvi.  10 

Nemetes,  German  tribe,  xii.  27 

Nepos,  Marius,  ii.  48 

Neptune,  iiL  63 

NerOj  Lucius  Domitius,  the  einperor,  popu- 
larity of,  xL  XX  ;  adopted  by  Claudius,  xii. 
25 ;  marries  Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudiu.s, 
xii.  58 ;  pronounces  funeral  oration  on  Clau- 
dius, xUi.  3  ;  tires  of  Qctavia  and  gets  rid  of 
her,  xiiL  12  ;  xiv.  60;  and  puts  her  to  death, 
xiv.  64;  poisqns  Britannicus,  xiiL  16;  mur- 
ders his  mother,  xiv.  3 — 8 ;  he  marries  Pop- 
paea,  xiv.  60 ;  his  wild  behaviour,  xiv.  13 — 15 ; 
XV.  37 ;  his  persecution  of  the  Christian.s,  xv. 
44 ;  conspiracy  against  him,  xv.  48—  71 ; 
causes  the  death  of  Poppaea,  xvi.  6 

Nero,  son  of  Germanicus,  li.  43 ;  iii.  29;  iv.  8, 

„i7.  S9»  67  ;  y.  3,  4 

Nerva,  Cocceius,  iv.  58 ;  vi.  26 

Nerullinus,  xiii.  43 

Nicephorium,  town  of,  vi,  41 ;  river,  xv.  4 

Nicopolis,  in  Achaia,  iL  53  ;  v.  10 

Nile,  iL  60,  61 

Ninos,  in  Ass3rria,  xiL  13 

Nisibis,  in  Armenia,  xv.  5' 

Nola,  town  of,  L  5,  9  ;  iv.  57 

Noricum,  province  of,  ii.  63 

Nuceria,  town  of,  xiii  31  ;  xiv.  17 

Numa,  kin^,  iii.  26 ;  palace  of,  xv.  41 

Numantia,  in  Spain,  xv.  13 

Numantina,  iv.  22 

Numidia,  Numidians,  iL  52 ;  iiL  2X  ;  iv.  24 : 
xvi.  X 

Nymphidius,  Sabinu.«,xv.'72 


Obaritus,  centurion  concerned   in  Agrippina's 

murder,  xiv.  8 
Obultronius,  Sabinus,  xiiL  28 
Occia,  a  vestal,  ii.  86 
Ocean,  to  the  north  of  Germany,  iL  24 
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Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  iv.  44,  75 ;  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  wife  of  Nero,  xi.  3a ;  xii. 
2»  3»  9»  58.  68 ;  xiii.  la ;  xiv.  60,  63,  64 

Octavii,  tomb  of,  iv.  44 

Octavius,  father  of  Atu;nstus,  i.  9 

Octavius  Sagitta,  {see  Sa^tta) 

Odnisa:,  Thracian  tribe,  lii.  38 

Old  Camp,  Xanten,  i.  45 

Oilius,  TitttSi  father  of  Poppaaa,  xiii.  ^ 

( >ppian  laws,  iii.  34 

Opptus,  Caius,  xii.  60 

Opsius,  Marcus,  iv.  68,  71 

Oracle^  of  ApollOj  iL  5^i  of  Phrixus,  vi.  34 

Ordovices,  tribe  m  Britain,  xii.  33 

Orfitus,  Cornelius,  xii.  41 ;  xvi.  12 

Omospades,  Parthian  general,  vi.  37 

Orodes,  son  of  the  Parthian  king  Artabanns, 

vi-  33.  35 
Ortygia,  grove  of,  iiL  6f 
Oscan  farce,  iv.  14 
Ostia,  port  of  Rome,  ii.  40 ;   xi.  •6,  39,  31, 32 ; 

XV.  39,  43  ;  xvL  9 
Ostorius  Sabinus,  {see  Sabinus) ;  Scapula,  («9r 

Scapula) 
Otho.  the  emperor, 'xiii.  12,  45,  46 
Ovation,  iii.  19;  xiiL  39 


P. 

Paconianus,  Sexttus.  vi.  3.  39 

Pacontus,  Agrippinus,  xvi.  98,  33 ;  Marcus,  iii 

Pacorus,  king  of  Media,  xv.  9,  14,  31 

Paetina,  iElia,  xii.  x 

Paetus,   Caesennius,  (m#  Caesennius) ;  Thrasea, 

(xwThrasea) 
Pacyda,  river  in  Africa^  iii.  ao 
Palamedes,  of  Argos,  xi.  14 
Palatine,  Mount,  xii.  94  ;  xv.  38 
Pallas,  freedmanof  Claudius,  xi.  39,  38  ;  xii.  i, 

*f  as.  S3.  65  »  xiii.  3,  14,  23 ;  xiv.  2,  65 
Pammenes,  astrologer,  xvL  14 
Pamphj'lia,  ii.  79 
Panda,  river  in  Asia.  xii.  z6 
Pandateria,  island  of,  i.  53 ;  xiv.  63 
Pandus,  Latinius,  ii.  66 
Pannonia,  mutin;^  of  legions  in,  i.  x6,  31.  59; 

iii.  9;  iv.  5 ;  xu.  99 ;  xv.  25 
Pansa,  i.  xo 

Papia  Poppaea  law.  iii.  95,  38 
Papius,  Mutilus,  ii.  32 
Paris,  the  actor,  xiii.  19,  20, 32,  27 
Parrhaces,  xii  14 
Parthia,  Parthians,  ii.  2,  56 ;  vi«  31,  34,  49 ;  xi. 

8 ;  xii.  10.  13,  44 ;  xiii.  6,  34 ;  xiv.  35,  96 ; 
_xv.  I,  7,14,  27 
Passienus,  the  orator,  vi.  30 
Patavium,  Padua,  xvi.  si 
Patricians,  number  of,  increased  by  Claudius, 

xL  3^ 
Patuleius,  ii.  48 

Paulinus,  Pompeius,  xiii.  53  ;  xv-  x8 ;   Sueto- 
nius, adv.  39,  34.  37 
Paulus,  Fabius,  vi.  28  ;  Venetus,  xv.  50 
Paxaca,  wife  of  Pomponius  Labeo,  vi.  39 
Pedanius  Secundus,  city-prefect,  murdered  by 

one  of  his  daves,  xiv.  42 


Pelignus,  Julius,  xii  49 

Peloponnesus,  original  dtviskm  of,  iv.  43 

Percennius,  L  x6,  17,  38,  99 

Pergamos,  .city  of,  iiL  63 ;  iv.  37,  xvi.  93 

Permthus,  in  Thrace,  is.  54 

Perpema,  iii.  69 

Perseus,  kin;;  of  Macedonia,  vt.  55 ;  xii  318 

Persia,  Persian,  ii.  6p ;  iii  61 ;  vi  31 

Perusian  war,  v«  z 

Petra,  xi.  4 

Petronius,  Caius,  xvi  z^  zq;  Publius,  iii  49: 

vi  45 ;  TuzpiKanus,  (jw»  Turpilkaius) 
Phaiasmanes,  king  of  Ibexia,  vi  39 ;  jd.  8  ; 

xii  44, 48 ;  xiii  yj 
Pharsalia,  battle  of,  iv,  ^ 
Philadelpheia,  in  Asia,  il  j^ 
Philip,  of  Macedon,  ii  63 ;  iii  38  ;  iv.  43 
Philippi,  battle  of,  iii  76 ;  iv.  35 
Philippolis,  iii  38 
Philopator,  king  of  Cilicia,  ii.  42 
Phoebus,  fireedman  of  Nero,  aivi  5 
Phoenicians,  xi  14 

Phoenix,  the  bird,  its  appearuice  in  Eginpttvi.  a8 
Phraates,  king  of  the  Farthiaas»  ii  s  ;  %i  31, 

39 ;  xii.  xo 
Pmixus,  oracle  of,  vi.  34 
Picenum,  iii.  9 
Pinarius  Natta,  {fee  Natta) 
Piraeus,  port  of  Athens,  v.  xo 
Hrate  war,  xii.  63 ;  xv.  35 
Piso,  Caipumius,   i.  13,  7^  79;  governor  of 
Syria,  11  43 ;  lus  reladons  with  nriwnnkmi. 
"•  S5>  57.  69;  ii.  75;  his  trial  at  Rome,  iii 
X0-17 
Piso,  Lucius,  murdered  in  Spain*  iv.  45 
Piso,  Marcus,  son  of  Caipumius,  ii.  7^^  78; 

iii  x6,  x8 
Pituanius,Lucius,astrologerfCa|HtaIly  pumahed, 

ii  32 
Placentia,  xv.  A7      ^ 
Planasia,  island  of,  i,  3,  5 ;  ii-  39 
Plancina,  wife  of  Caipumius  Piso,  ii  43,  55, 

75 ;  iii.  9, 15,  17 ;  her  death,  vi  a6 
Plancus,  Munatius,  i  39 
Plaudus,  Aulus,  governor  of  Britain,  xaii.  33 ; 
Lateranus,  xi  ^  3J6;  xiii.  xx ;  xv.  49^  60; 
Silvanus.  his  crime,  iv.  93 
Plautus,  Rubellius,  xiii  19;  xiv.  aa,  57,  59; 

xvi  xo,  30 
Plinius,  the  elder,  i.  69;  adii  90;  xv.  53 
Poenius,  Postumus,  xiv.  37 
Pcdemon,  kii^  of  Pontus,  ii  56 
PoUio,  Annius,  vi.  9 ;  xv.  56,  71 ;   Asinius.  i. 
X3;  iv.  34;  xi  6;  Caelius,  xii  45;  Domititts 
ii  86;  Memmius,  xii.  9;  Vedius»  i.  ao;  jdi6o 
PolycUtus,  Nero's  freedman,  xiv.  39 
Pompeia,  Paulina,  Seneca's  wife,  xv.  60, 63.  64 
Pompeii,  xiv.  ly  ;  xv.  33 
Pompeius,  Cnems,  the  Great,  i  z ;  vi.  s8 ;  xii. 

63  ;  xiii  6,  34;  xy.  35 
Pompeius,  Sextus;  i  7;  iii.  iz,  3a 
Pomponia,  Graecina,  xiii  33 
Pomponius  Secundus.  (,$>»  Secundus);  SOvaims, 

(JSee  Silvanus) ;  Quintus^  vi  z8 ;  xiii  43 
Pompdne  marshes,  xv.  43 
Ponua,   Postumia,  murder  of,  fay  h«r  kvcr, 

xiii.  44 
Ponticus,  Valerius,  xiv.  41 
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Pontiffs,  consulted  by  Augustus,  i.  zo ;  rebuked 

by  Tiberius,  iv.  17 
Pontius,  Fregellanus,  vi.  48 ;  Pilatus,  xv.  44 
Pontus,  xii.  ax,  63;  xiiL  ^9;  xv.  10,  36 
Poijpaca^  9!s^bina,  xi.  2 ;  xijL  45 
Poppaea,  Nero's  wife,  xiii.  45,  46 ;  xiv.  i,  60, 

61 ;  XV.  23,  IX ;  xvi.  6,  21 
Poppaeus,  Sabinus,  L  80;  iv.  46;  v.  xo;  vi.  39; 

xiii.  45 
Postumius,  Aulus,  ii.  49;  ili.  71 
Potitus,  Valerius,  xL  22 
Praeneste,  Palestrina,  xv.  46 
Paeetorian  soldiers,  concentration  of,  at  Rome, 

iv.  2 
Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni,  xiv.  31 
Primus,  Antonius,  xiv.  40 
Priscus,  AnchariuSy.iii.  38,  70  ;  Helvidius,  xii. 

49 ;  xiiL  28,  xvi.  28,  33,  ^ ;  Lutorius,  iii  49,  ^ 

50,  51  \  Novius,  XV.  71  ;  Tarquinius,  iv.  65 ; 

Tarquitius,  xiL  5^;  xiv.  46 
Procuwius,  Caius,  iv.  49 
Proculos,  Cestius.  7S».  30 ;  Considius,  vi.  x8 ; 

Titius,  3d.  3^;  Volusius,  xv.  51,  57 
Procurators,  tAeir  powers  defined  by  Tiberius 

iv.  x§ ;  enlarged  by  Claudius,  xii.  60 
Prodigies,  xiL  43,  64 ;  xiv.  12  ;  xv.  7,  47 
Propertius,  Cder*  i>  75 
Propontis,  sea  of  Marmora,  ii.  54 
Proserpine,  xv.  4^ 
Provinces,  sometunes   assigned    to   men  who 

were  not  allowed  to  leave  Rome,  i.  80  ;  vi.  27 
Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania, 

iv.  23,  3|,  26 
Puteoh,  xiii.  48  ;  xiv.  27 
Pyramids,  iL  6x 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  ii.  63,  88 


Quadi,  German  tribe,  iL  63 
Quadratus,  Ummidius,  governor  of  Syria,  xii. 
45,  54 ;  xiiL  <) ;  xiv.  26 

)uaBStors«  origin  of  office,  xi.  2a 

luintianus,  Affaniust  xv.  49,  56,  70 

>uiatilius  Varus,  (mv  Varus) 

mirinus,  the  god,  iv.  38 

juirinus,  Pubuus  Sulp&dus,  ii.  30 ;  iii.  22,  48 


R. 

Raetia,L  ^ 

Ravenna,  L  58  j  iL  63J  iv.  5,  29 ;  xiii.  30 

Rebilus,  Camnius,  xiii.  30 

Regulus,  Memmius,  xiv.  47 

Remus,  xiiL  58 

Rhadamistus,  the  Iberian,  xiL  44,  45,  47,  50, 

51 ;  xiiL  6,  37 
Rliamses,  king  of  Egypt,  ii.  60 
Rhescuporis,  king  of  Thrace,  iL  64, 65,  66,  67 ; 

iii.  38^ 
Rhine,  iL  6 ;  niL  53 

Rhodes,  Rhodians,  1.  4i  53  ;  iv.  15,  ao;  xii.  58 
Rhcemetalces,  kin£[   uf  Thrace,    iL    6^  ;   his 

grandson,  iL  67;  iiL  38 ;  iv.  5.  47 
Rhone,  xiiL  53 

TAG.   ANN. 


Rome,  under  kingf^  L  x ;  fires  at,  iv.  64 ;  vL 
45 1  3CV.  38-43;  destruction  by  the  Senones, 
XV.  41 ;  enlargv&ent  of  its  precincts,  xii.  23, 
24 ;  pestilence,  xvi.  13 

Romulus, HI  26;  iv.  9 ;  vi.  zz ;  xL  24,  25 ;  xii. 
24  \  xiii.  58 ;  XV.  41 

Roscian  law,  xv.  32 

Rubellius,  Blaadus,  {^ue  Blandus);  Plautus, 
{see  Plautus) 

Rubrius,  L  73 

Rafilla,  Azmia,  iiL  36 

Rufius,  Crispinus,  commander  of  the  praeto- 
rians, xL  X,  ^;  xii.  4a  ;  xiiL  45  ;ixv.  7Z  \  xvLi7 

RufttS,  Aufichenus,  i.  ao ;  Cadius,  xii.  22 ; 
Curtius,  xL  ao,  2z;  Faenius,  {see  Faenius); 
Musgnius,  {see  Musonius) ;  PetiUus,  iv.  68 ; 
Trsbellienus,  iL  67;  iiL  38;  vL  39;  Vergi- 
iiius,  XV.  33 

Ruso,  Abudius,  vL  30 

Rustlcus,  Arulenus,  {see  Arulenus)  ;  Fabius, 
{see  Fabius)  ;  Junius,  v.  4 

Rutilius,  Publius,  iiL  66 ;  iv.  43 


Sabina,  Poppaea,  {see  Poppaea) 

Sabine  nobiuty,  Iv.  9 

Sabines,  a.  54 

Sabinus,    Nymphidius,  xv.  72 ;    Obultronius, 

xiii.  38 ;  Ostorius,  xvL  23,  30,  33 ;  Titius,  iv. 

z8,  X9, 68,  70 ;  vL  4 
Sacrovir,  Julius,  iii.  40,  44,  46 ;  iv.  x8,  19 
Saenian  law,  xii.  35 
Sasitta,  Octavius,  xiii.  44 
SaBi,  song  of,^  iL  83 

Sallustj  the  mstorian,  iiL  ^o ;  gardens  of,  xiii.  47 
Sallustius,  Cris^us,  L  6 ;  u.  40  ;  iii.  30 
Saloninus,  Asimus,  iii.  75 
Salvianus,  Calpumius,  iv.  36 
Samaria,  xii.  54 
Sambulos,  mountain,  xii.  X3 
Samnites,  xL  24 
Samos,  i^and  (U,  iv.  14 ;  vL  Z2 
Samothiacians,  mysteries  of,  iL  54 
Sanquinius,  vi.  4,  7  ;  xi.  x8 
Santones,  in  Gaul,  vL  7 
Sardis,  iL  47 ;  iii.  63  ;  iv.  55 
Sardinia,  xiiL  30 ;  xiv.  62 ;  xvL  9,  17 
Sarmatia,  xii.  29 
Satrius,  Secundus,  client  of  Sejanus,  iv.  34 : 

vi.  8, 47 
Saturn^  temple  of,  ii.  41 ;  feast  of,  xiii.  x5 
Saturmni,  popular  agitators,  iiL  37 
Satuminus,  Lusius,  xiii.  43 
Saufeius,  Trqgus,  xL  35 
Scantia,  Vestal,  iv.  x6 
ScapuK  Ostorius,  governor  of  Britain,  xii.  31, 

Scaurus,  Mamercus,  (fr^Mamercus);  Maximus, 
XV.  50      ^ 

Scipio,  Lucius,  Asiaticus,  iii.  63 ;  Publius  Afri- 
canus,  ii.  59 ;  iii.  66 ;  xiL  38 ;  Publius  Cor- 
nelius^ iii.  ^4  ;  xi.  3,  4 ;  xii._^3 

Scribonia,  wafe  of  Augustus,  ii.  vj 

Scribonianus,  {ue  CamiUus) 

Scribonii,  brothers,  xiiL  48 

Scribonii,  family  of,  ii.  ^7,  33 

2a 
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Scythia,  Scvthtans,  ii.  60,  65,  68  ;  vi.  36,  41,  44 
Secundus,  Pedanius,  Uee  Pedanius);  Pompo- 
nius,  ▼.  8 ;  vi.  z8 ;  xi.  13  ;  xii.  27,  28  ;  Satrius, 
(tee  Satrius) ;  Vibius,  xiv.  a8 
S«^;esta,  £▼.  43 
Segestes,  i.  55,  57,  58,  59 
S^imerus,  \.  •jx 

Segimundus,  1  57  '    ^ 

Sejanus,  i.  34,  69 ;  iii.  39,  73  :  his  origin  and 
character,  iv.  z  ;  poisons  Drusus  !▼•  8 ;  tries 
to  ruin  Asrippina,  iv.  17, 54 ;  asks  permission 
to  marry  Livia»  Drusus'  widow,  iv.  39  ;  saves 
the  life  of  Tiberius,  iv.  59 ;  his  arrogance,  iv. 
74 ;  downfall  of  his  friends,  v.  6 — 8  ;  vi.  3,  7, 
19,  30 ;  ziii.  45 
Seleuaa,  vl  4a,  44  ;  xi.  8 
Seleucus,^  king,  vi.  4s 
Sempronian  laws,  xii.  60 
Senate,  held  in  the  palace,^  ii.  37 ;  xiii.  5  ;  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  ^  xvi.  27 ;  registers  of, 
XV.  7A ;  decrees  of.  registered  in  treasury,  iii. 
5x  ;  about  gladiatorial  shows,  iv.  63 ;  xiii.  49 ; 
alleged  book  of  the  Sibyl,  vi.  is ;  the  college  of 
"  haru^ices,"  i.  z^ ;  the  iEdui,  xi.  25 ;  punish- 
ment of  slavey,  xiii.  32 ;  xiv.  4^ — 45  ;  against 
paid  advocacy,  xiii.  43  ;  fictitious  adoptions, 
XV.  Z9 
Senators,  restrictions  on,  i.  77  ;  unseemly  be- 
haviour of,  XV.  32  ;  many  ox  them  originally 
freedmen,  xiii.  37 
Seneca,  Aimaus,  recalled  from  exile,  xii.  8  : 
tutor  to  Nero,  xiii  3  ;  his  wrath,  xiii.  42 ; 
decline  of  his  influence,  xiv.  53  ;  his  appeal 
to  Nero,  xiv.  53 ;  charges  against  him,  xiv. 
6§ :  zv.  56 ;  his  death,  xv.  60 ;  opinion  about 
hmij  XV.  65 
Senecio,  Qaudins,  xiii.  Z2 ;  Tuliius,  xv.  50,56,70 
Senones,  Gallic  tribe,  xi-  24  ;  xv  4Z 
Sentius,  Cneius,  governor  of  Syria,  ii.  74,  79, 

81 ;  iu.  7 
Sequani,  Gallic  tribe^  i.  34 
Serenus,  Annaeus,  xiii.  13 ;  Vitius,  iv.  13,  38,  36 
Seriphus,  island  of,  ii.  85  ;  iv.  31 
Sertorius,  iii.  73 
Servaeus,  Quintus,  governor  of  Commagene, 

ii.  56 ;  ill  zi ;  vi.  7 
Servilia,  daughter  of  Soranus ;  Tpn.  30,  33 
Servilian  gardens,  xv.  ^5 
Seryilius,  vi.  39,  30 ;  Marcus,  ii.  48 ;  iii.  32 ; 

vi.^  31 ;  xiv.  Z9 
Servius  Mahig^ensis,  iii.  58,  7Z  {  iv.   z6;  Tul- 
iius ;  iiL  36 ;  XV.  41  '» 
Sesostris,  long  of  Egypt,  vi.  38 
Severn,  xii.  xi 

Severus,  architect  of  Nero's  palace,  xv.  43 
Severus,  CsKina,  {see  Caecina,  Aulus) ;  Curtius, 

xii;  55 ;  Verulamus,  xiv.  36;  xv.  3. 
Sextia,  wife   of  Mamercus  Scaurus,  vi.   39, 

mother-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus,  xvi,  10,  iz 
Sextius,  Africanus,(f «»  Africanus) ;  Paconianus, 

JMt  Pacxmianus) 
Sibyl,  books  of,  i.  76 ;  vi.  Z3  ;  xv.  44 
Sicuy,  IV.  Z3  ;  VL  13  :  xii.  33 
Sid<^  kii^  of  the  Suevi,  xii.  39,  30 
SiUnus,  Caius  Junius,  iii  66,  69 ;  iv.  15 
'*aau8,  Junius,  xiii.  x ;  Junius  Torquatus,  xv. 
• ;  XVI.  8  ;  Decimus,  iii.  84  ;  Marcus,  ii.  59 ; 
34,  57;  vi.  80 


Silia,  why  banished,  xvL  so 

Silius,  Caius,  i.  31 ;  iL  6,  7,  35 ;  iii.  4a,  45  ;  iv. 

z8,  Z9;  xi  35 
Silius,  Messalina  s  fiiTOunte,  zi.  5,  is,  a6,   33, 

Silvanns,  Gavius,  xv.  50,  60,  7Z ;  Plautius,  iv. 

32 ;  Pomponius,  xiii.  53^ 
Silures,  tribe  in  Britain,  xii.  33,  40 
Simbrua,  hills  of,  xi.  13 
Simbruine  lake,  xiv.  33 
Simonides,  xi.  Z4  ^ 
Sindes,  river  in  Asia,  xi.  zo^ 
Sizmaces,  Parthian  noUe«vi.  31,  33,  36,  37 
Sinuessa,  Mondragoae,  xii.  66 
Sipylus,  Mount,  ii.  47  ^^ 
Sirad,  tribe  in  Asia,  xiL  15,  z6 
i*irpicus,  nidmame  of  a  centurion,  k  33 
Sisenna,  Statilius  ii*  x 
Smyrna,  iii.  65;  iv.  43,  55,  56 
Social  War,  vi.  xs 

Sofonios  Ti^ellinus,  {see  TigeUinus) 
Sohaemus,  king  of  Huraea,  xii  23 ;  xiii.  7 
Solon,  Athenian  legislator,  iii.  26 
Sophene,  country  of,  xiii.  7 
Soranus,  Barea,  Uee  Barea) 
Sosia  Galla,  {see  Galla) 
Sosianus,  Antisiius,  xiii.  28  ;  xiv.  48,  49  ;  xvi. 

^  Xf,  2Z 

Sosibius,  tutor  to  Britanmcus,  xi.  i,  4 

Soza,  town  in  Dandarica,  xii.  z6 

Spartacus,  iii.  73  ;  xv.  46 

Spartans,  .ii.  60 ;  laws  of,  iii.  26 

Statilius  Taurus,  {see  Taurus) 

Statues,  Nero  forbids  gold  and  silver  statues  of 

himself,  xiii.  zo 
Stertinius,  Lucius,  i.  60,  7Z  ;  ii.  8,  32 
Stoics,  xiv.  ^^ :  xvi.  32 
Strabo,  Adlius,  xiv.  18 ;  Seius,  father  ol  Sci.i- 

nus,  i.  24;  iv.  z 
Stratonicea,  in  Asia,  iii.  62 
Sublaqueum,  Nero's  oountry-houscs  xiv.  2a 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  (see  Paulinas) 
Suevi,  German  tribe,  L  44 ;  ii.  96^  44,  6a,  63  : 

xii.  29 
Sugambri,  German  tribe,  ii  36  ;  hr.  47  ;  xii  39 
Suuius,  Caesoninus,  {see  Caesoninus) ;  Mazxnts, 

xii.  35 ;  Publius,  iv.  3Z  ;  xi.  z,  4, 5 ;  xiii.  42,  43 
Sulla,  Lucius,  iii.  31  ;  vi  zs ;  the  Dictator,  i. 

X  ;  ii'  55  ;  "»•  »7.  63 ;  iv.  56 ;  XL  33  ;  xiL  23, 

60,63 
Sulpicii,  family  of^  iii.  48 
Sulpicius  Asper,  {see  Asper) ;  Camerinus,  {see 

Gamerinus) 
Surena,  Parthian  title,  \\»  43 
Surraatum,  Sorrento,  iv.  67 ;  vi.  x 
Syene,  in  Egypt,  ii.  6x 
Syphax,  triumph  of  Scipio  over,  xii  38 
Syracuse,  Syracusan  state,  xiii  49 
Sjrria,  i  4a  ;  ii.  4,  4a,  55,  58.  69,  70,  74t  7^  81 : 

IV.  5 ;  V.  xo;  vi.  41 ;  xi  zo ;  xtL  93,  55 ;  xiii 

33  ;   XV.  Q 

T. 

Tables,  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  iii.  37  ;  vi 

z6 
Tacfarinas,  war  in  Africa,  ii.  5a ;  iii.  ao^  at,  73, 

74;  iv,  33—35 
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Talius,  Geminus,  xiv.  50 

Tamesa,  Thames,  xiv-  3a 

Tamfana,  temple  of,  i.  51 

Taxiais,  river,  Don,  xii.  17 

Taaktatas,  iv.  56  ,  , 

Tarentum,  treaty  of,  i.  10  ;  xiv.  12,  vj 

Tarpeian  rock,  vi.  zg 

Tarquins,  expulsion  from  Rome,  xi.  aa 

Tarqainius,  Priscus,  {jue  i^riscus) ;  Superbu» 

vi.  zx 
Tarquitius  Priscus,  ijtee  Priscus) 
Tarracina,  Terracina,  iii.  2 
Tarraco,  in  Spain,  i.  78 
Tar^  Thracian  chief,  iv.  50 
Tatius,  Titus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  i.  54 ;  xii. 

Taunus,  Mount,  in  Germany,  i.  56  ;  xii.  28 
Tauraunites,  country  of,  in  Armenia,  xiv.  24 
Tauri,  xii  17  *    . 

Taiurus,  Mount,  in  Asia,  vi.  41  ;  xii.  49  ;  xv.  8 
Taurus,  Statilius,  xii.  59 ;  xiv.  46 
Telamon.  iiL  63 

Teleboi,  early  inhabitants  of  Capreae,  iv.  67 
Temnus,  city  in  Asia,  ii.  47 
Tencteri,  German  tribe,  xiii.  46 
Tenos,  island  of,  iii.  63 
Terentius,  Marcus,  friend  of  Sejanus,  vi.  8 
Termestini,  tribe  in  Spain,  iv.  45    ,. 
Testudo,  military  term,  xii.  35  ;  xiii.  39 
Teucer,  iii.  62 

Teutoburgium,  forest  of,  i.  60 
Thala,  fortress  in  Africa^  iii.  21 
Theatre,  disorders  in,  I  77 ;  xi.  13 ;  xiii.  34 ; 
of  Pompey,  burnt,  ill  7a ;  rebuilt  by  Tiberius, 

vi-  45 

Theatre,  as  it  was  in  old  times,  xiv.  20;  at 
Neapolis,  xv.  33 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  ii.  60 

Theophanes,  of  Mitylene,  vi.  18 

Theophilus,  iL  55 

Thermae,  bay  of,  v.  10 

Thermus,  Minucius,  vi.  7 

Theseus,  the  hero,  iv.  56. 

Thessalians,  vi  34 

Thrace,  ii.  64 — 67  ;  iii  38  ;  iv.  5,  46—48 ;  vi. 
10 

Thrasea,  Paetus,  xiii.  49;  xiv.  la,  48,  49;  xv. 
20,  23;  xvi.  21,  22,  24,  33,  34 

ThrasyUus,  astrologer,  consulted  by  Tiberius, 
vi.  20— aa 

Thurii,  horse-races  introduced  from,  xiv.  21 

Tiber,  overflow  of,  i  76,  ^9 ;  bodies  of  the  con- 
demned thrown  into,  vi.  19;  and  spoilt  corn, 
XV.  z8  ;  mouths  of,  xv.  4^ 

Tiberius  Nero,  emperor,  1.  3,  4,  5,  7,  iz,  47; 
leaves  Julia  to  die  in  exile,  t.  53 ;  his  jealousy 
of  Agrijppina,  L  69 ;  revives  thelaw  of  treason, 
i.  72 ;  11.  z8,  3^,  87 ;  his  joy  at  the  death  of 
Gerinanicus,  lii.  a ;  goes  into  Campania,  iii 
3Z ;  iv.  57 ;  his  observance  of  the  directions 
of  Augustus,  iv.  37 ;  his  occasional  liberality, 
ii.  48 ;  iv.  64 ;  vi  45 ;  he  retires  to  Caprea:, 
iv.  67  ;  vi.  z  ;  his  addiction  to  astrology,  vi. 
ao ;  nis  death  and  character,  vi.  50,  5Z 

Tibur,  vi.  37 ;  xiv.  33 

Tidnum,  Pavia,  iii  s 

Tigellinus,  Sofonius,  xiv.  48—57.  60 »  xv.  37, 
50,  73  ;  xvi  Z7— Z9 


Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.   3 ;  vi   40  ;  of 

Cappadocia,  xiv.  26 ;  \v.  i,  3 — 6 
Tigyanocena,  in  Armenia,  xii  50 ;  xiv.  23,  24  ; 

XV.  4"^,  8 
Tigris,  vi.  37  ;  xii.  13 
Timarchus,  Claudius,  xv.  20 
Tiridates.  vi.  32,  37,  41,  4a,  44 
Tiridates,  brother  of  Vol  ^geses,  xii.  50 ;  xiii. 

34.  38r  40;  *iv.  26;  XV.  I,  2,  24,  37,  38,  29  ; 

xvi.  33 
Tmolus,  in  Asia,  ii.  47 
Torone,  v.  jo 

Torquata,  sister  of  Caius  SiiaQus,  iii  69 
Tralles,  in  Asia,  iv.  55 
Trapezus,  Trebizoad,  xiii.  39 
Trebellius,  Marcus,  vi.  41 
Trebellius,  Maximus,  xiv.  46 
Treveri,  Trier,  i  41 ;  iii.  40,  42 
Tnbunician  power,  i  3,  9,  10;  application  of 

the  phrase  by  Augustus,  iii  56 
Trimerus,  Treiniti,  island  of,  iv.  71 
Trinobantes,  tribe  in  Britain^  xiv.  3Z 
Trio,  Fuldnius,  ii  28,  30;  iii.  10,  19;  v.  11  ; 

vi  4.  38 
Triumph,  triumphal  honours,  decorations,  or 

ornaments  (omamenta,  insignia),  i.  ^2 ;  ii.  5a ; 

iii  48,  72 ;  iv.  18,  23.  26,  44,  46;  vi.  10,  39 ; 

xi  20^  21  ;  xii  3,  a8,  ^8 ;  xv.  7a  ;  triumphal 

robe,  i.  15  ;  xii.  ^zj  xiii.  8 
Trophy,  trophies,  li  z8 ;  xv.  z8 
Troy,  IV.  55  ;  xi.  iz  ;  xii.  58 ;  xv.  39 
Troxobor,  chief  of  Uie  Clitae,  xii  ^5 
Tubantes,  German  tribe,  i  5z  ;  xiu.  55,  56 
Tubero,  Seius,  ii.  so ;  iv.  39 
Tuberones,  £amiily  of,  xii.  t ;  xvi.  aa 
Turesis,  Thracian  chief,  iv,  50 
Turonii,  tribe  in  Gaul,  iii.  4X,  46 
Turpilianus,  Petronius,  xiv.  39,  39 ;  xv.  72 
Turranius,  Caius,  i.  7;  xi.  3Z 
Tusculum,  xi.  24 ;  xiv.  3 
Tuscan,  street,  iv.  65 
Tyre,  xvi.  i 
Tyrrhenus,  iv.  55 

U. 

Ubfi,  i  3x,  36,  37,  7x ;  xii  37  ;  xiii  57 ;  Altar 

of,  i  39 
Umbria,  iv.  5 

Ummidius  Quadratus,  {see  Quadratus) 
Urbicus,  Pompeius,  xi.  35 
Urgulania,  ii.  3^ ;  iv.  31,  22 
Usipetes,  Usipii,  German  tribe,  i  51 ;  xiii.  55, 

Uspe,  city  in  Sarmatia,  xii.  z6,  17 


V. 

Vahal,  Waal,  river,  il  6 

Valens,  Manlius,  xii  40;  Vettius,  xi.  30,  3Z,  35 
Valerius,  Marcus,  iii  2 
Vangio,  king  of  die  Suevi,  xii.  29,  30 
Vangiones,  German  tribe,  xii.  27 
Vanniu.s,  king  of  the  Suevi,  ii.  63  ;  xii  ap 
Vardanes,  xi.  8,  10 ;  son  of  Vologeses,  xiii  7 
Varro,  Vibidius,  ii  48  ;  Visellius,  iii.  4Z  ;  iv.  17, 
X9 
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Varus,  Quintilius,  his  defeat,  i.  3,  10,  43,  55,  61, 

65,  71 ;  ii.  25,  45  ;  xii.  27 
Vasaces,  Parthian  general,  xv.  14 
Vatican,  valley,  xiv.  14 
Vatinius,  xv.  34 
Vedius  Pollio,  \,see  Pollio) 
Veiento,  Fabricius,  xiv.  50 
Veline  lake,  L  79 
Vdlcus,  PubUuSi  iii.  39 
Vencti,  tribe  of  Oaul,  xi.  23 
VenticUus  Cumanus,  \see  Cumanus) 
Venus,  iii.  62 ;  iv.  43 ;  xvi.^  97. 
Venutius,  leader  of  the  Britons,  xii.  40 
Veranius,  Quintus,  iL  74;  iii.  z«,  13,  17,  19; 

xii  5  ;  xiv.  29 
Verg^us,  Flavus,  xv.  71 ;  Rufus,  xv.  23 
Verritus,  chief  of  the  Frisii,  xiiL  54 
Verulamium,  in  Britain,  xiv.  33 
Vespasian,  iu.  55 

Vesta,  temple  of,  xv.  36 ;  burnt,  xv.  41 
Vestinus,  Atticus,  xv.  48,  5  a,  68,  69 
Vesuvius.  Mount,  iv.  67 
Vettius  Bolanus,  \sge  Bolanus) 
Vibenna,  Caelius,  iv.  65 
Vibidia,  Vestal,  xi.  32,  34 
Vibilius,  chief  of  the  Hermunduri,  ii.  63 ;  xii.  29 
Vibius,  Marsus,  IL  74,  79 ;  iv.  56 ;  vi.  47  ;  xi.  le 
Vibulenus,  i.  22,  28,  29 
Victory,  statue  of,  xiv.  32 
Vienna,  Vienne,  xi.  t 
VindeUd,  ii.  17 
Vindex,  Julius,  xv.  74 
Vinicius,  Marcus,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter 


Vipsania^  wife  of  Tiberius,  mother  of  Drusus, 

1.  12;  liL  19 
Vistilia,  ii.  85 

Visur^  Weser,  river,  i.  70 ;  ii  9 
Vitelhus^  Aulus,  xi  ^3 ;  xiv.   40 ;  Lucius,  %i 

28 ;  XL  g,  33 ;  xii  4,  5,  42 ;  Publius,  i  70 ;  ii 

6,  74  ;  iii.  zo ;  V.  8  :  vi  4^7 ;  Quintus,  ii  48 
Volandum,  in  Armenia,  xiii.  ^ 
Vologeses,  king  of  Ihe  PartAians,  xii  14,  44. 

so ;  xiii.  7,  9,  34,  37 ;  xiv.  25 ;  xv.  2,  5,  10. 

14—31. 
Volsd,  xi  24 
Volusius,  Ludus,  iii.  30  ;  Lucius  (younger),  xii. 

28 ;  xiii.  30 ;  xiv.  <6 ;  Quintus,  saii  25 ;  xiv.  46 
Vonones,  fiither  of  Vologeses,  xii  14 
Vonones,  lung  of  the  Parthians,  ii.  z— 4,  56,  58, 

68 ;  xii  10 
Vulsinii,  birth>place  of  Sejanus,  iv.  z  ;  vi.  8 


X. 


Xenophon,  Claudius's  physician,  xii  61,67 


Z. 


Zeno,  king  of  Armenia,  ii.  56 
Zenobia,  wife  of  Rhadamistus,  xii  51 
Zeugma,  on  the  Euphrates,  xii  X2 


of  Germanicus,  vi.  zs,  45 ;  Rufinus,  xiv.  Mt,^ ,^  ^***2dfei||jies,  king  of  the  Sirad,  xii.  Z5,  17. 19 
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TACITUS,  THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA  OF.  A  Revised 

Text,   English  Notes,  and  Maps.     By  A.  J.  Church,  M.A., 

and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A.    New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.      y.  6d, 

Or  separatel)',  2s,  each. 

"A  model  of  careful  editings  being  at  once  compact ^  complete,  and 

correct^  as  wdl  as  neatly  printed  and  degant  in  styled* — ATHSNiSUM. 

THE  AGRICOLA  AND  GERMANIA.     Translated  into  English 
by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A*    With 
Maps  and  Notes.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     2s,  6d, 
**At  once  readable  and  exact;  may  be  perused  with  pUcuure  by  all,  and 

consulted  with  advantage  by  the  classical  student^ — ^ATHENiEUM. 

Theophrastus.  — THE    characters    of    theo. 

PHRASTUS.    An  English  Translation  from  a  Revised  Text 


CLASSICAL. 


With  Introduction  and  Notes.    By  R.   C.  Jkbb,  M.A.,  Public 

Orator  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in 

the  University  of  Glasgow.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s,  td, 

•M  very  handy  and  scholarly  ediium  of  a  work  which  till  now  has 

been  beset  with  hindrances  and  difficulties^  but  which  Mr.  J^b's  critical 

skill  asui  judgment  have  at  length  placed  within  the  grasp  and  compre^ 

hension  ojf" ordinary  readers,** — Saturday  Rxvisw. 

Thring.— Works  by  the  Rev.  E.  THRING,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
of  Upping^uuD  SchooL 

A  LATIN  GRADUAL.  A  First  Lathi  Construing  Book  for 
Beginners.  New  Edition,  enlarged, with  Coloured  Sentence  Maps. 
Fcap.  8vo.    2^.  6d. 

A  MANUAL  OF  MOOD  CONSTRUCTIONS.    Fcap.  8vo.  ls,6d, 
A  CONSTRUING  BOOK.    Fcap.  8vo.    2j.  6d, 

Thucydides.— THE  SICILIAN  EXPEDITION.    Being  Books 
VL  and  VII.  of  Thucydides,  with  Notes.    New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  with  Map,    By  the  Rev.  Percival  Frost,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Fcap.  8vo.    5j. 
**  The  notes  are  excellent  of  their  kind,    Mr,  Frost  sddom  passes 
over  a  difficulty^  and  whcU  he  says  is  always  to  the  point.** — Edu- 
cational Times. 

Virgil.— THE    WORKS    OF    VIRGIL    RENDERED    INTO 

ENGLISH  PROSE,  with  Notes,  Introductions,  Running  Analysis, 

and  an  Index,  by  James  Lonsdale^  M.A.  and  Samuel  I^ee, 

M.A.     Second  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     3^.  (id, ;  gilt  edges,  4J.  6d, 

"  A  more  complete  edition  of  Virgil  in  English  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 

eoncekffethan  the  scholarly  work  before  us,** — Globe. 

Wright.— Works  by  J.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  Ute  Head  Master  of 

Sutton  Coldfield  SchooL 
HELLENICA ;  OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  GREECE  IN  GREEK,  a 

related  by  Diodorus  and  Thucydides ;  being  a  First  Greek  Reading 

Book,  with  explanatory  Notes,  Critical  and  HistorioJ.     Third 

Edition,  with  a  Vocabulary.    i2mo.    3J.  6d, 
*  *  A  ^oodplan  well  executed, " — Guardian. 
A  HELP  TO  LATIN  GRAMMAR ;  or,  The  Form  and  Use  ot  Words 

in  Latin,  with  Progressive  Exercises.     Crown  8vo.    4J.  6d, 
THE  SEVEN  KINGS  OF  ROME.    An  Easy  Narrative,  abridged 

from  the  First  Book  of  Livy  by  the  omission  of  Difficult  Passages  ; 

being  a  First  Latin  Reading    Book,  with  Grammatical  Notes. 

Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  y.     With  Vocabulary,  y,  6d, 
"  The  Notes  are  abundant^  explicit^  and  full  of  such  grammatical  and 
other  information  as  boys  require,** — AjHENiBUM. 

FIRST  LATIN  STEPS;  OR,  AN  INTRODUCTION  BY  A 
SERIES  OF  EXAMPLES  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE 
LATIN  LANGUAGE.     Crown  8vo.     5j. 

ATTIC  PRIMER.  Arranged  for  tne  Use  of  Beginners.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.    4J.  (id. 
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Airy. — Works  by  Sir  G.  B.  AIRY,  K.C.B.,  Astronomer  Royal  :— 

ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PARTIAL  DIFFERENTIAL 

EQUATIONS.     Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  in  the  Univer- 

sities.      With   Diagrams.      New    Edition.      Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

ON  THE  ALGEBRAICAL  AND  NUMERICAL  THEORY  OF 
ERRORS  OF  OBSERVATIONS  AND  THE  COMBINA- 
TION OF  OBSERVATIONS.  New  edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth.     6j.  6^. 

UNDULATORY  THEORY  OF  OPTICS.  Designed  for  the  Use  ol 
Students  in  the  University.  New  Edition.  Crown  8yo.  doth. 
6f .  dd, 

ON  SOUND  AND  ATMOSPHERIC  VIBRATIONS.  With  the 
Mathematical  Elements  of  Music  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Students 
of  the  University.  Second  Edition,  RevistxL  and  Enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.     9J, 

A  TREATISE  OF  MAGNETISM.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Students  in  the  University.    Crown  8vo.    95.  6^. 

Airy  (Osmund). —A  treatise   on   geometrical 

OPTICS.    Adapted  for  the  use  of  the  Higher  Classes  in  Schools. 

By  Osmund  Airy,  B.A.,  one  of  the  Mathematical  Masters  in 

Wellington  College.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.    35.  dd, 

**  Carefully  and  lucuUy  zvriffm,  and  rendered  as  sim^  as  possible  hf 

the  use  in  all  cases  of  the  most  demeniary  form  of  inueshgaiion,** — 

ATHKNiEUM. 

Bayma.— THE  elements  of  molecular  mecha- 
nics. By  Joseph  Bayma,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst  College.     Demy  8vo.  cloth.     lor.  dd, 

Beasley.— AN  elementary  treatise  on  plane 

trigonometry.  With  Examples.  By  R.  D.  Bbaslby, 
M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Grantham  Grammar  School.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  doth.     Jj.  6</. 

Blackburn     (Hugh).— elements     of     plane 

trigonometry,  for  the  use  of  the  Junior  Class  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  By  Hugh  Blackburn,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Globe 
8vo.     IX.  6^. 

Boole.— Work9  by  G.  BOOLE,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  late  Professor  of 

Mathematics  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland. 
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Boole — continued, 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  Edited  by  I.  Todhuntbr;  Crown  8vo.  doth. 
I4r. 

*'  A  treatise  incomparably  superior  to  any  other  demeniary  Book  on 
the  same  subject  vnth  which  we  are  acquainted,''^ — Philosophical 
Magazine. 

A  TREATISE  ON  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  Supple- 
mentaiy  Volume.  Edited  by  L  Todhuntsr.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 
%s,  6d, 

This  volume  contains  all  that  Professor  Boole  wrote  for  the  purpose  oj 
enlarging  his  treatise  on  Differential  Equations. 

THE  CALCULUS  OF  FINITE  DIFFERENCES.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  los.  6d,  New  Edition,  revised  by  J,  F.  Moulton. 
^*  As  an  original  book  by  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  the 
agCy  it  is  out  of  all  comparison  with  the  mere  second-hand  compilations 
which  have  hitherto  been  alone  accessible  to  the  student,^* — Philosophical 
Magazine. 

Brook -Smith  (J.)— ARITHMETIC  IN  THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE.  By  J.  Brook-Smith,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge;  Barrister-at-Law ;  one  of  the  Masters  of 
Cheltenham  College.  New  Edition,  revised.  Complete,  Crown 
8vo.  4J.  6di  Part  I.  3J.  6d, 
*'  A  valuable  Manual  of  Arithmetic  of  the  Scientific  kind.     The  best 

we  have  seen.^^ — LITERARY  CHURCHMAN.     **  An  ess^niially  practical 

book,  providing  very  definite  help  to  candidates  for  almost  every  kind 

of\competitive  examinatum," — British  Quarterly. 

Cambridge  Senate-House  Problems  and  Riders, 

WITH  SOLUTIONS.:— 

1848-1851.— PROBLEMS.     By  Ferrers  and  Jackson.     8vo. 

cloth.     15^.  6d. 
1848-1851.— RIDERS.    By  Jameson.    8vo.  cloth,     "js.ed, 
1854.  —  PROBLEMS    AND    RIDERS.       By    Walton    and 

Mackenzie.    8vo.  doth.     loj.  6d. 
1857.— -PROBLEMS    AND    RIDERS.       By    Campion    and 

Walton.    8vo.  cloth.     8^.  6d. 
i860.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.    By  Watson  and  RouTH 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,    *js.  6d. 
1864.— PROBLEMS  AND  RIDERS.     By  Walton  and  WiL- 

KiNSON.     8vo.  cloth,     los.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  O^  ELEMENTARY  NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY,  for  the  Degree  of  B.  A.  Origmally  compiled  by 
J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  College. 
Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  and  adapted  for  the  Middle- 
Class  Examinations  by  Thomas  Lund,  B.D.,  Late  Fellow  and 
Lecturer  of  St.  John's  College,  Editor  of  Wood's  Algebra,  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.    5j.  ^ 
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Candler.— HELP  to  arithmetic.  Designed  for  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  H.  Candler,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  of 
Uppingham  School    Extra  fcap.  8va    2J.  6d. 

Cheyne.— Works  by  C.  H.  H.  CHEYNE,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

AN   ELEMENTARY    TREATISE    ON    THE   PLANETARY 

THEORY.     With  a  CoUection  of  Problems.    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.     6s,  dd. 

THE     EARTH'S     MOTION     OF     ROTATION.      Crown  8vo. 

Childe.— THE  SINGULAR  PROPERTIES  OF  THE  ELLIP- 
SOID  AND  ASSOCIATED  SURFACES  OF  THE  Nth 
DEGREE.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Childe,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Ray  Surfaces,"  "  Related  Caustics,"  &c    8vo.     lox.  dd, 

Christie.— A  collection  of  elementary  test- 
questions  IN  PURE  AND  MIXED  MATHEMATICS  ; 
with  Answers  and  Appendices  on  S3aithetic  Division,  and  on  the 
Solution  of  Numerical  Equations  by  Homer*s  Method.  By  Jambs 
R.  Chiustie,  F.R.S.,  late  First  Mathematical  Master  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.    &r.  dd. 

CuthbertSOn— EUCLIDIAN  GEOMETRY.  By  Francis 
CUTHBERTSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  Head  Mathematical  Master  of  the  City 
of  London  School.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     4^.  dd, 

Dalton. — Works  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dalton,  M.A.,  Assistant 
Master  of  Eton  College. 

RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITHMETIC.  New  Edition. 
i8mo.  doth.     2j.  6^      Answers  to  the  Examples  are  appeftded, 

RULES  AND  EXAMPLES  IN  ALGEBRA.  Part  I.  i8mo.  2s. 
This  work  is  prepared  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Arithmetic, 

Day.— PROPERTIES  OF  CONIC  SECTIONS  PROVED 
GEOMETRICALLY.  Part  L,  THE  ELLIPSE,  with 
Problems.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Day,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Sedburgh  Grammar  School    Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d, 

DodgSOn.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  DETER- 
MINANTS, with  their  Application  to  Simultaneous  Linear 
Equations  and  Algebraical  Geometry.  By  Charles  L.  Dodgson, 
M.A.,  Student  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  Small  4to.  cloth,  los,  6d. 
"  A  valuable  etddition  to  the  treatises  we  possess  on  Modem  Al^eh-a** 

— ^Educational  Times. 

Drew.— GEOMETRICAL  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS. By  W.  H.  Drew,  M.  A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Fitth  Edition,  enlarged.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.     5j. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  THE  PROBLEMS  IN  DREWS  CONIC 
SECTIONS.    Crown  8vx).  cloth.    41.  6^.j 
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Edgar  (J.  H.)  and  Pritchard  (G.  S.)— NOTE-BOOK  ON 

PRACTICAL  SOLID  OR  DESCRIPTIVE  GEOMETRY. 
Containing  Problems  with  help  for  Solutions.  By  J.  H.  Edgar, 
M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Mechanical  Drawing  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  and  G.  S.  Pritchard,  late  Master  for  Descriptive 
Geometry,  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Globe  8vo.     3J. 

Ferrers.— AN  elementary  treatise  on  trilinear 

CO-ORDINATES,  the  Method  of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the 
Theory  of  Projectors.  By  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers,  M.  A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  GonviUe  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Second 
Edition.    Grown  8vo.     6j.  (id. 

Frost.— Works  by  PERCIVAL  FROST,  M.A.,  formerly  FeUow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge ;  Mathematical  Lecturer  of 
King's  College. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CURVE  TRACING.  By 
Percival  Frost,  M.A,    8vo.    125, 

THE  FIRST  THREE  SECTIONS  OF  NEWTON'S  PRINCIPIA. 
With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  Also  a  collection  of  Problems, 
principally  intended  as  Examples  of  Newton's  Methods.  By 
Percival  Frost,  M.A.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  cloth.    lor.  6^/. 

Frost  and  Wolstenholme. — a  treatise  on  SOLID 

GEOMETRY.  By  Percival  Frost,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  Christ's 
College.    8vo.  doth.     i8j. 

Godfray. — Works  by  HUGH  GODFRAY,  M.A.,  Mathematical 

Lecturer  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  for  the  Use  of  CoUeges  and 

Schools.    New  Edition.     8vo.  cloth.     I2J.  6^. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  LUNAR  THEORY, 

with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Problem  up  to  the  time  of  Newton. 

Second  Edition,  revised.     Crown  8vo.  doth.     5^.  dd. 

Hemming.— AN   elementary  treatise   on   the 

DIFFERENTIAL  AND  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS,  for  the 
Use;  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  By  G.  W.  Hemming,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition,  with 
Corrections  and  Additions.     8vo.  cloth.     9^. 

Jackson. — geometrical  conic  sections.  An  Elemen- 
tary  Treatise  in  which  the  Conic  Sections  are  defined  as  the  Plane 
Sections  of  a  Cone,  and  treated  by  the  Method  of  Projection. 
By  J.  Stuart  Jackson,  M.A.,  late  Fdlow  of  Gonville  and  Caius 
College,  Cambridge.    4;.  6</. 

Jellet  (John  H.)— a  treatise  on  the  theory  of 

FRICTION.    By  John  H.  Jellet,  B.D.,  Senior  Fellow  of 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  President  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
8vo.    %s,  6d. 
"  The  work  is  one  of  great  research^  and  will  add  much  to  the  already 
great  reputation  of  Us  author,^* — Scotsman. 

Jones  and  Cheyne.— algebraical  exercises.  Pro- 
gressively arranged.  By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  and  C.  H. 
Cheyns,  M.A.,  F.R.AS.,  Mathematical  Masters  of  Westminster 
School.    New  Edition.    i8mo.  cloth.    %s,  6d, 

Kelland   and   Tail.  —  introduction  to  quater- 

NIONS,  with  numerous  examples.  By  P.  Kelland,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge;  and 
P.  G.  Tait,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cam- 
bridge;  Professors  in  the  department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.     Crown  8vo.     7j.  6d. 

Kitchener.— A  geometrical  NOTE-BOOK,  containing 
Ea^  Problems  in  Geometrical  Drawing  preparatory  to  die  Stndy 
of  Geometry.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  F.  E.  Kitchener, 
M.  A.,  Mathematical  Master  at  Rugby.  New  Edition.     4to.    2x. 

Morgan.— A  collection  of  problems  and  exam- 

PLES  IN  MATHEMATICS.  With  Answers.  By  H.  A. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  Sadlerian  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.    6s.  6d, 

Newton's  PRINCIPIA.     Edited  by  Professor  Sir  W.  THOMSON 

and  Professor  Blackburn.    4to.  cloth.    31J.  6d, 
"  Undoubtedly  the  finest  edition  of  the  text  of  the  *  Prinapia  *  which  has 
hitherto  appeared.  ^EDTJCATioiiAL  Times. 

Parkinson. — ^Works  by  S.  Parkinson,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Tutor  and 

Prselector  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS.     For  the 

Use  of  the  Junior  Classes  at  the  University  and  the  Higher  Classes 

in  Schools.  With  a  Collection  of  Examples.    Fifth  edition,  xevised. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.     9^.  6d. 
A  TREATISE .  ON  OPTICS.     Third  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

Crown  8/0.  cloth,     ioj.  6d. 
Phear.— ELEMENTARY  HYDROSTATICS.    With  Numerous 

Examples.     By  J.  B.  Phear,  M.A.,   Fellow  and  late  Assistant 

Tutor  of  Clare  College,* Cambridge.     Fourth  Edition.      Crown 

8vo.  cloth.    5^.  6d, 
Pirie. — LESSONS  ON  RIGID  DYNAMICS.     By  the  Rev.  G. 

PiRiE,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.    6s, 
Pfatt.— A    TREATISE    ON    ATTRACTIONS,  LAPLACE'S 

FUNCTIONS,    AND    THE  FIGURE  OF   THE    EARTH. 

By  John  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta,  Author  of 

«' The  Mathematical  Prindples  of  Mechanical  Philosophy."   Fouzth 

Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.    6s,  6d,  -  i*   ..aj 
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:kle. — ^AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  CONIC  SEC- 
TIONS AND  ALGEBRAIC  GEOMETRY.  With  Numerous 
Examples  and  Hints  for  their  Solution ;  especially  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Beginners.  By  G.  H.  Pucklb,  M.A.-  New  Edition, 
revised  ana  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  doth.  7j.  (id. 
Displays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  likdy  to  he 
together  with  a  singular  aptitude  in  removing  th^" — ATHENiBUM. 

Wlinson.— ELEMENTARY  STATICS,  by  the  Rev.  Georgk 
R  AWLiNSON,  M.  A.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Sturgks,  M.  A. , 
of  Emmanud  College,  Cambridge,  and  late  Professor  of  the  Applied 
Sciences,  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay.   Crown  8vo.  doth.    4^.  6d, 

ynolds.— MODERN  METHODS  IN  ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY.  By  E.  M.  Reynolds,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  in  Clifton  College.     Crown  8vo.     y.  6d, 

)Uth. — AN  (ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  DYNA- 
MICS  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  RIGID  BODIES.  With 
Numerous  Examples.  By  Edward  John  Routh,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Assistant  Tutor  of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge; 
Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  Second  E^tion,  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo,  doth.     14J. 

WORKS 
By   the   REV.  BARNARD   SMITH,    M.A., 

Rector  of  Glaston,  Rutland,  late  Fellow  and  Senior  Bursar 
of  St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

RITHMETIC  AND  ALGEBRA,   in  their  Prindples  and  Appli- 
cation; with  numerous  systematically  arranged  Examples  taken 
from  the  Cambridge  Examination  Papers,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Ordinary  lamination  for  the  B.A.  Degree.     Thirteenth 
Edition,  carefuUy  revised.    Crown  8vo.  doth.     loj.  6d, 
**To  all  those  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  developed  to  comprehend  the 
mplest  mathematical  reasonings   and  who  have  not  yet   thoroughly 
lastered  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  it  is  calculated  to 
!  of  great  advantage" — ATHENiEUM.     *^  Mr.  Smithes  work  is  a  most 
seful  publication.      The  rules  are  stated  with  great  clearness.      The 
xamples  are  well  selected,  and  worked  out  with  just  sufficient  detail, 
uithout  being  encumbered  by  too  minute  explanations  :  and  there  prevails 
hrougkout  it  that  fust  proportion  of  theory  and  practice  which  is  the 
rownin^  excellence  of  an  elementary  workJ*^  — Dean  Peacock. 

VRITHMETIC    FOR    SCHOOLS.      New   Edition.      Crown  8vo. 

doth.    4r.  6d,    Adapted  from  the  Author's  work  on  "  Arithmetic 

and  Algebra." 

*^  Admirably  adapted  for  instruction,  combining  just  sufficient  theory 

with  a  large  and  well'Selected  collection   of  exercises  for  practice" — 

Journal  of  Education. 
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A  KEY   TO   THE  ARITHMETIC    FOR    SCHOOLS.      Tenth 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     &r.  6d, 
EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     With  Answers.     Ciown  8vo. 

limp  cloth.    2s,  6d, 
Or  sold  separately,  Part  I.  is, ;  Part  II.  is, ;  Answers,  6d, 
SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.     i8mo.  doth.    3J. 

Or  sold  separately,  Parts  I.  and  II.  lod.  each;  Part  III.  is, 
KEYS  TO  SCHOOL  CLASS-BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.    Com- 

plete  in  one  volume,  i8mo.  cloth,  6s,  6d,;  or  Parts  I.,  II,,  and 

HI    2<f  6^  each 
SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC  FOR  NATIONAL  AND 

ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.      i8mo.   cloth.      Or  separately. 

Part  I.  2d. ;  Part  II.  3^.;  Part  III.  'jd.    Answers,  6d, 
THE  SAME,  with  Answers  complete.     l8mo.  cloth,     is,  6d,  " 
KEY  TO  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  ARITHMETIC.      i8mo.  cloth. 

4s.  6d, 
EXAMINATION   PAPERS  IN   ARITHMETIC.      i8mo.  doth. 

is,  6d,    The  same,  with  Answers,  i8mo.     is.  gd, 
KEY    TO    EXAMINATION     PAPERS     IN     ARITHMETIC. 

i8mo.  doth.     4s,  6d. 
THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  ARITHMETIC,  ITS  PRINCIPLES 

AND    APPLICATION,    with    numerous     Examples,     written 

expressly  for  Standard  V.  in  National  Schools.     Fourth  Edition. 

i8mo.   doth,  sewed,     ^d, 
A  CHART  OF  THE  METRIC  SYSTEM,  on  a  Sheet,  size  42  in. 

by  34  in.  on  Roller,  mounted  and  varnished,  price  3J.  6d,     Fourth 

Edition. 
•*  IVe  do  not  remember  thai  ever  we  heme  seen  teaching hy  a  chart  more 
happily  carried out,^* — School  Board  Chronicle. 

Also  a  Small  Chart  on  a  Card,  price  id, 
EASY   LESSONS    IN   ARITHMETIC,   combinmg^  Exerdses   in 

Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and  Dictation.     Part  I.  for  Standard 

I.  in  National  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  9^. 
Diagrams  for  School-room  walls  in  preparation. 
**^  We  should  strongly  advise  everyone  to  study  carejully  Mr,  Barnard 
Smithes  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Spelling,  A  more  excel' 
lent  little  work  for  a  first  introduction  to  knowledge  cannot  wdl  he 
written,  Mr,  Smithes  larger  Text-books  oft  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  are 
cUrecLdy  most  favourably  known,  and  he  has  proved  now  that  the  difficulty 
of  writing  a  text'book  which  begins  ab  ovo  is  really  surmountable ;  but  we 
shall  be  much  mistaken  if  this  little  book  has  not  cost  its  author  more 
thought  and  mental  labour  than  any  of  his  more  elaborate  text-books, 
TTieplan  to  combine  arithmetical  lessons  with  those  in  reading  and  spdling 
is  perfectly  novel,  and  it  is  worked  out  in  accordance  with  the  aims  of  our 
National  Schools  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  its  general  introduction  in 
all  elementary  schools  throughout  the  country  will  produce  great  educa- 
tional advqntages,^* — WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 
THE  METRIC  ARITHMETIC.  [Nearly  ready. 
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>V^ball. — ^THE  ELEMENTS  OF  PLANE  AND  SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY ;  with  the  Construction  and  Use  of 
Tables  of  Logarithms.  By  J.  C.  Snowball,  M.A.  Tenth  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  doth.     7^.  6d, 

it  and  Steele.—A  treatise  on  dynamics  of  a 

PARTICLE.  With  numerous  Examples.  By  Professor  Tait  and 
Mr.  Steels.  New  Edition,  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,    los,  6d, 

bay. — ^ELEMENTARY  MENSURATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
With  numerous  Examples.  By  Septimus  Tebay,  B.A.,  Head 
Master  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Grammar  School,  Rivington.  Extra 
fcap.  8vo.    3^.  6d. 

*  A  very  compact  useful  manual" — Spectator. 


WORKS 
By  I.  TODHUNTER,  M.A.,  F.R.S., 

Of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.' 

^*  Mr.  Todhunter  is  chiefly  known  to  students  of  Mathematics  as  the 
■thor  of  a  series  of  admirable  mathematiccU  text'books,  which  possess  the 
re  qualities  of  being  clear  in  style  and  absolutely  free  from  mistakes^ 
pographicdl  or  other  "—Satukday  Review. 

HE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.     For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 

Schools.    New  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     3^.  6d. 

[ENSURATION  FOR  BEGINNERS.    With  numerous  Examples. 
New  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth. .  2s,  6d, 

.LGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.    With  ntimemus  Examples.    New 
Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.    2s,  6d, 

:EY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  BEGINNERS.      Crown  8vo.  doth. 

6s,  6d, 
TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples. 

New  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     2s,  6d, 

CEY  TO  TRIGONOMETRY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Crown  8vo. 
8j.  6dr. 

VIECHANICS  FOR  BEGINNERS.  With  numerous  Examples. 
New  Edition.     i8mo.  doth..    4^.  6d, 

/ALGEBRA.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Sixth  Edition, 
containing  two  New  Chapters  and  Three  Hundred  miscellaneous 
Examples.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.     Js,  6d, 

KEY  TO  ALGEBRA  FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 
SCHOOLS.    Crown  8vo.     10s.  6d, 

AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  THE  THEORY  OF 
EQUATIONS.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  doth. 
75.  dd. 
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PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  For  Schools  and  CoDeges.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  cloth.    5^. 

KEY  TO  PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.     Crown  8vo.     lor.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  New 
Edition,  enlaiged.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.    4;.  6d. 

PLANE  CO-ORDINATE  GEOMETRY,  as  appUed  to  the  Straight 
Line  and  the  Conic  Sections.  With  numerous  Examples.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  Svo.  doth.     7^.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS.     With 
numeroiB  Examples.  Seventh  Edition..  Crown  Svo.  doth.    los.  6d. 
"  Has  already  taken  its  place  as  the  text-book  on  that  subject^*-- 
Philosophical  Magazine. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  AND  ITS 
APPLICATIONS.  With  numerous  Examples.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.    Crown  Svo.  doth.     lor,  dd. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY  OF  THREE 
DIMENSIONS.  Third  Edition,  revised.     Crown  Svo.  doth,   41. 

A  TREATISE  ON  ANALYTICAL  STATICS.  With  numerous 
Examples.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  Svo. 
doth.     105. 6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MATHEMATICAL  THEORY  OF 
PROBABILITY,  from  the  time  of  Pascal  to  that  of  Laplace. 
Svo.     i&r. 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  CALCULUS  OF  VARIATIONS, 
principally  on  the  Theory  of  Discontinuous  Solutions :  an  Essay 
to  which  the  Adams  Prize  was  awarded  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  1S71.    Svo.    6s. 

A    HISTORY   OF   THE    MATHEMATICAL   THEORIES  OF 
ATTRACTION,  AND  THE  FIGURE  OF  THE  EARTH, 
from  the  time  of  Newton  to  that  of  Laplace.    2  yols.     Svo.     24^. 
**  Such  histories  are  at  present  more  valuable   than  original  work. 
They  at  once  enable  the  Mathematician  to  make  himself  master  of  all  that 
has  been  done  on  the  subject ,  and  also  give  him  a  clt*e  to  tJie  right  method 
of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  future  by  showing  him  the  paths  by  which 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  ,  .  .  Itis  with  unmingled  saiisf actum 
that  we  see  this  branch  adopted  as  his  special  subject  by  one  whose  cast  of 
mind  and  self  culture  have  made  him  one  of  the  most  accurate^  as  he  cer- 
tainly is  the  most  learned,  of  Cambridge  Mathematicians." — Saturday 
Review. 


Wilson  (J,  M.)— ELEMENTARY  GEOMETRY.  Books 
I.  II.  III.  Containing  the  Subjects  of  Euclid's  first  Four  Books. 
New  Edition,  following  the  Syllabus  of  the  Geometrical  Assoda- 
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Ison  (J.  VL,) -^continued. 

tion.  By^  J.  M.  WiLSON,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St  John's  Col- 
^ge,  Cambridge,  and  Mathematical  Master  of  Rugby  School. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3j.  dd, 

.ID  GEOMETRY  AND  CONIC  SECTIONS.  With  Appen- 
dices on  Transversals  and  Harmonic  Division.  For  the  use  of 
Schools.  By  J.  M.  Wilson,  M.  A.  Second  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     3^.  dd, 

ilson  (W.  P.)— A  TREATISE  ON  DYNAMICS.  By 
W.  P.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Collie,  Cambridge, 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  8vo. 
9^.  6t/. 

*  This  treatise  supplies  a  great  educational  need,** — Educational 

VIES. 

^olstenholme. — a   book  of  mathematical 

PROBLEMS,  on  Subjects  included  in  the  Cambridge  Course, 
By  Joseph  Wolstenholme,  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  some- 
time Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  lately  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics at  Christ's  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,     8j.  6d, 

"  Judicious^  symmetrical^  and  wdl  arranged**—  Guardian. 
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ELEMENTARY  CLASS-BOOKS. 

r  is  the  intention  of  the  Publishers  to  produce  a  com- 
lete  series  of  Scientific  Manuals,  affording  full  and  ac- 
urate  elementary  information,  conveyed  in  clear  and 
icid  English.  The  authors  are  well  known  as  among 
tie  foremost  men  of  their  several  departments  j  and  their 
tames  form  a  ready  guarantee  for  the  high  character  of  the 
)ooks.  Subjoined  is  a  list  of  those  Manuals  that  have 
ilready  appeared,  with  a  short  account  of  each.  Other 
ire  in  active  preparation ;  and  the  whole  will  constitute  a 
itandard  series  specially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  be- 
ginners, whether  for  private  study  or  for  school  instruction. 

ASTRONOMY,  by  the  Astronomer  Royal. 

POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.    With  Illustrations.     By  Sir  G.  B. 

Airy,  K.C.B.,    Astronomer    Royal.       New  Edition.      i8mo. 

cloth.    4J.  6^. 

Six  lectures^  intended  **  to  explain  to  intelligent  persons  the  principles 

on  which  the  instruments  of  an  Observatory  are  eonstructedy  and  the 
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Elementary  Class- Books — continued. 

principles  on  which  the  observations  made  with  these  instruments  are 
treated  for  deduction  oj  the  distances  and  weights  of  the  bodies  of  the 
Solar  System,^* 

ASTRONOMY. 

ELEMENTARY    LESSONS    IN     ASTRONOMY.       With 
Coloured    Diagram    of  the    Spectra  of  the    Sttn,    Stars,    and 
Nebulae,  and  numerous  Illustrations.     By  J.  NoRMAN  Lockyer, 
F.R.S.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     $s,6d. 
"  Full,  clear,  sound,  and  worthy  of  attention ^  not  only  as  a  popular  expo* 
sition,  but  as  a  scientific  *Index.^" — AxHENiBUM.     "  The  most  fasci- 
nating of  elementary  books  on  the  Sciences,^* — Nonconformist. 

QUESTIONS  ON  LOCKYER'S  ELEMENTARY  LESSONS 
IN  ASTRONOMY.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  John  Forbks- 
ROBERTSON.     i8mo.  cloth  limp,     is,  6d. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  With 
numerous  Ulilstrations.  By  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  New  Edition. 
i8mo.  doth.    4^.  6d, 

*  *  Pure  gold  throughout. " — Guardian.  *  •  Unquestionably  the  clearest 
and  most  complete  dementary  treatise  on  this  subject  that  we  possess  in 
any  language!** — Westminster  Review. 

QUESTIONS  ON  HUXLEY'S  PHYSIOLOGY  FOR  SCHOOLS. 
By  T.  Alcock,  M.D.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 

BOTANY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  BOTANY.     By  D.  Oliver, 

F.  R.  S.,  F.L.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  Collie,  London. 
With  nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  i8mo. 
cloth.     4s.  6d. 

CHEMISTRY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC 
AND  ORGANIC.  By  Henry  E.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owens/  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations and  Chromo-Litho  of  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  of  the  Al- 
kalies and  Alkaline  Earths.  New  Edition.  i8mo.  cloth.  4^.  6d. 
"  As  a  standard  general  text-boo^  it  deserves  to  take  a  leading  place** — 

Spectator.     "  We  unhesitatingly  pronourtce  it  the  best  of  all  our 

dementary  treatises  on  Chemistry." — Medical  Times. 

POLrlTICAL  ECONOMY. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  FOR  BEGINNERS.  By  Millicent 

G.  Fawcett.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     2s.  6^. 

*  •  Clear,  compact,  arul comprehensive.** — Daily  News.  "  The  relations 
of  capital  and  labour  haue  never  been  more  simply  or  more  clearly 
expoumUd.**^CoNTEMFOKAKv  Review. 
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J.EMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  LOGIC ;  Deductive  and  Induc- 
ve,  with  copious  Questions  and  Examples,  and  a  Vocabulaiy  of 
.ogical  Terms.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Logic 
1  Owens  College,  Manchester.     New  Edition.     i8mo.     jj.  6</. 
Jothing  can  be  better  for  a  school-book.^^ — Guardian. 
f  manual  alike  simple,  interesting,  and  scientific,*^ — Athen/BUM. 

^SICS* 

JESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  PHYSICS.  By  Balfour 
Jtewart,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Chromo- 
iths  of  the  Spectra  of  the  Sun,  Stars,  i^ndrl^ebulse.  New  Edition. 
[8mo.     4r.  6^ 

The  bectu-ideal  of  a  scientific  text'book,  clear,  accurate,  and  thorough" 
:ational  Times. 

ACTICAL     CHEMISTRY. 

THE  OWENS  COLLEGE  JUNIOR  COURSE  OF  PRAC- 
TICAL CHEMISTRY.  By  Francis  Jones,  Chemical  Master 
in  the  Grammar  School,  Manchester.  With  Preface  by  Professor 
RoscoE;    With  Illustrations.    New  Edition.     i8mo.  ^.  6rf. 

ATOMY. 

LESSONS  IN  ELEMENTARY  ANATOMY.  By  St.  George 
MiVART,  F.R.S.,  Lecturer  in  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St  Mary's 
HospitaL  With  upwards  of  400  Illustrations.  i8mo.  6j.  6</. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  other  work  on  Anatomy  contains 
ke  compass  so  proportionately  great  a  mass  of  information, " — Lancet. 
The  work  is  excellent,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of 
an  anatomy," — Medical  Times. 

EAM.— AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE.  By  John  Perry, 
Bachelor  of  Engineering,  Whitworth  Scholar,  etc.,  late  Lecturer  in 
Ph^s  at  Clifton  College.  With  numerous  Woodcuts  and 
Numerical  Examples  and  Exercises.     i8mo.     4^.  6</. 

MANUALS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

ower  (W.  H.)— AN  introduction  to  the  oste- 
ology OF  THE  MAMMALIA.  Being  the  substance  of 
the  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  in  1870.  By  W.  H.  Flower,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S., 
Hunterian  Professor  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
With  numerous  Ulustrations,    Globe  Svck    7j.  6^ 

B 
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Hooker   (Dr.)— the.' students   flora   of  the 

BRITISH  ISLANDS.     By   J.    D.    Hooker,   C.B.,   F.R.S., 

M.D.,  D.C.L.,  President  of  the  Royal  Society.      Globe  8yo. 

IQs,  6d, 

*•  Cannot  fail  to  perfectly  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended*^ — 

Land    and    Water, — "  Containing  the  fullest   and   most  accurate 

manual  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared,^"* — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Oliver  (Professor).— FIRST  book  OF  Indian  botany. 

B^  Daniel  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  Keeper  of  the  Herbarilim 
and  Library  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  Professor  of  Botany 
in  University  College,   London.     With  numerous  Illustrations, 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6j.  td, 
"  //  contains  a  weU'digested  summary  of  all  essential  knowledge  pertain* 

ingto  Indian  botany^  wrought  out  in  accordance  with  the  best  principles 

of  scientific  arrangement/'—ALLEJu's  Indian  Mail. 

Other  volumes  of  these  Manuals  will  follow. 


NATURE  SERIES. 

THE    SPECTROSCOPE  AND   ITS   APPLICATIONS.      By  J. 
'  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.    With  Coloured  Plate  and  numerous 
illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8yo.     31.  6d. 

the;  ORIGIN  AND  METAMORPHOSES   OF  INSECTS.     By 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S.     With  numerous  lUiistrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d. 
**  We  can  tnost  cordially  recommend  it  to  young  naturalists** — Athe- 

NJEUM. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  CHEMISTRY.     By  G,  F.  Rodwell,  F.R.A.S., 
F.C.S.,  Science  Master  in  Marlborough  College.     With  numerous 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d, 
"  We  can  cordially  recommend  it   to  all  Students  of  Chemistry" — 

Chemical  News. 

THE  TRANSIT  OF  VENUS.  By  G.  Forbes,  M. A.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Andersonian  University,  Glasgow. 
Illustrated,     Crown  Svo.     3J.  6d, 

THE  COMMON  FROG.  By  St.  George  Mivart,  F.R.S.,  Lec- 
turer in  Comparative  Anatomy  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d, 

POLARISATION  OF  LIGHT.  By  W.  Spottiswoode,  F.R.S. 
With  many  Illustrations.     Crown  8va     3^.  6d. 

ON  BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS  CONSIDERED  IN  RELA- 
TION  TO  INSECTS.  By  Sir  John  Luubock,  Bart,  F.R.S. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

•  Other  volumes  to  follow. 
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1  (R.  S.,  A.M.) — EXPERIMENTAL  MECHANICS. 
A.  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland.  By  R.  S.  Ball,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Applied 
Mathematics  and  Mechanics  in  the  Ro]ral  CoU^e  of  Science 
for  Ireland.     Royal  8vOb     i6j. 

nford.— THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  PHYSICAL  GEO- 
:^RAPHY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS  ;  with  a 
Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  employed.  By  H.  F.  Blanford, 
F.R.S.     Fourth  edition,  with  Illustrations.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  6d,   , 

•don.— AN  ELEMENTARY  BOOK  ON  HEAT.  By 
[.  E.  H.  Gordon,  B.A.,  Gcmvill&and  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
Crown  Svo.     2s. 

jrpe  (T.  E.)— A  series  of  chemical  problems, 

for  use  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  Ada^tedi  f*^  ^^  preparation  of 
Students  for  the  Government^  Science,  axid  Seciety  of  Arts  Ex- 
aminations. With  a  Preface  by  Professor  RoscoE.  i8mo. 
cloth.   IS.    Key.    is. 

:iENCE  PRIMERS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS. 

tAgse  Primers  the  atUhors  have  aimed,  not  so  much  to  ^e  informal 
as  to  endeavour  to  discipline  the  mind  in  a  way  which  has  not 
rto  been  customary,  by  bringing  it  into  immecUate  contact  with 
ire  herself.  For  this  purpose  a  series  of  simple  experiments  (to  be 
rmed  by  the  teacher)  has  been  devised,  leading  up  to  the  chi^f  truths 
ch  Science,  Thus  the  power  of  observation  in  the  pupils  will  be 
^lened  and  strengthened.  Ectch  Manual  is  copiously  Ulustrated,  and 
nded  are  lists  of  cUl  the  necessary  apparatus,  with  prices^  and 
tions  cts  to  how  they  may  be  obtained.  Professor  Huxle^s  introduce 
volume  has  been  delayed  through  tJie  illness  of  the  author,  but  it  is 
expected  to  appear  very  shortly,  "  They  are  wonderfully  clear  and 
I  in  their  instruction,  simple  in  style^  and  admirable  in  plan.** — 
CATioNAL  Times, 

MER  of  CHEMISTRY.  By  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With  numerous  Illuff* 
trations.     i8mo.     is.    Fourth  Edition. 

MER  OF  PHYSICS.  By  Balfour  Stewart,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Owens  College,  Manchester.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.     iSmo.     is.     Fourth  Edition. 

MER  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.  R.  S.,  Murchisou-Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
at  EdiDburgh.  With  numerous  lUustiations.  Third  Edition. 
i8mo.     IX. 
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PRIMER  OF  GEOLOGY.    By  Professor  Geikib,  F.R,S.    With 
numerous  Illustrations.    Third  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     \$, 

PRIMER    OF    PHYSIOLOGY.     By  Michael   Foster,    M.D., 
F.  R.  S.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    i8mo.  i  j. 

PRIMER  OF  ASTRONOMY.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S, 
With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     i8mo.     u. 

In  proration : — 

INTRODUCTORY.    By  Professor  Huxley. 
PRIMER  OF  BOTANY.    By  Dr.  Hooker,  C.B.   F.R.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abbott.— A  SHAKESPEARIAN  GRAMMAR.  An  Attempt  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  Differences  between  Elizabethan  and  Mcdem 
Ei^lish.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Abbott,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  the 
City  of  London  School.  For  the  Use  of  Schools.  New  and 
Enlarged  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     dr. 

**A  critical  inquiry ^  conducted  with  great  skill  and  knowledge,  and 
with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  philology ....  We  venture  to  bdieve 
that  those  who  consider  themsdves  most  proficierU  as  Shakespearians 
will  find  something  to  learn  from  its  pages,** — Pall  Mall  Gazsttx. 
"  Valuahle  not  only  as  an  aid  to  the  critical  study  of  Shakespeare,  hit 
as  tending  to  familiarize  the  reader  with  Eluabethan  English  im 
general" — Athen-«um. 

Barker.— FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 
COOKING.    By  Lady  Barker.    i8mo.     is. 

**  An  unpretending  but  invaluable  little  work  ....  The  plan  is 
aainiraible  in  its  completeness  and  simplicity  ;  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
*inyone  who  can  read  at  all  can  fail  to  understand  the  practical  lessons  on 
bread  and  beef,  fish  and  vegetables  ;  while  the  explanation  of  thechemica 
composition  of  our'  food  must  be  intelligible  to  all  who  possess  sufficient 
education  to  follow  the  argument,  in  which  the  fewest  possible  technical 
terms  are  used" — Spectator. 

Berners.— FIRST  lessons  on  health.    By  j.  bkr- 

NBRS.    i8mo.     IS,    Fourth  Edition. 

Besant.— studies  in  early  French  poetry.  By 

Walter  Bssant,  M.  A.    Crown  8vo.    8j.  6d, 
^*  In  one  moderately  sixed  volume  he  has  contrvoed  to  introduce  us  to  the 
very  best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  poets" — ^ATHBNiBUll. 
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y^mann. — Works  by  Hermann  Brsymamn,  Ph»D.,  late 
^ecturer  on  French  Language  and  Literature  at  Owens  College, 
Manchester,  and  now  Pi[ofessor  of  Philology  in  the  University  of 
dunich. 

RENCH  GRAMMAR  BASED  ON  PHILOLOGICAL 
PRINCIPLES.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    4^.  dd. 

We  distniss  tht  work  with  every  expression  of  saHsJaciion*  It  ean^ 
lUto  be  taken  into  use  by  all  schools  which  endeavour  to  make  the 
of  French  a  means  towards  the  higher  culture,^* — Educational 
LS.  *^  A  good,  sound,  valuable  philological  grammar.  The  author 
%ts  the  fupU  by  his  method  and  by  detail,  wUh  an  enormous  amount 
formation  about  French  not  usually  to  be  found  in  grammars,  and 
nformation  is  all  of  it  of  real  practical  value  to  the  student  who 
t  wants  to  know  French  wellf  and  to  understand  its  spirit J*^ — 
30L  Board  Chronicls. 

ST  FRENCH  EXER'CISE  BOOK.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    41.  6d, 

derwood.— HANDBOOK  OF  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Caldsrwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  HiosaX 
Philosophy,  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second  Edition^  Crown 
8vo.    dr. 

A  compact  and  useful  work  ....  will  be  an  assistance  to  many 
ents  outside  the  author's  own  University.^* — GUARDIAI^. 

lamotte.— A  beginner's  drawing  book.  By  p.  H. 

Delamotte,   F.S.A.      Progressively  arranged.      New  Edition, 

improved.     Crown  8vo.    3^.  6d, 

A  concise,  sUnpU,  and  thoroughly  practical  Toork,** — ^Guardian. 

WCett.— TALES  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  MiLLl- 
CENT  Garrett  Fawcett.     Globe  8vo.  3J. 

'  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  what  a  mass  of 
lomic  teaching  the  author  manages  to  compress  into  a  smelt  spacej^ — 

HENiEUM. 

ddsmith.— THE  TRAVELLER,  or  a  Prospect  of  Society; 
and  THE  .DESERTED  VILLAGE.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
With  Notes  Philological  and  Explanatory,  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.  A. 
Crown  8vo.    6d, 

reen.-— A  SHORT  history  of  the  English  people. 

By  John  Richard  Green,  M.A.     Examiner  in  the  School  of 

Modem  History,  Oxford.     With  Coloured  Maps,   Goiealogical 

Tables,    and    Chronological    Annals.       Crown  8vo.        8j.  6d, 

Twentieth  Tfaousaad. 

*  Stand's  alone  as  the  one  general  history  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of 

\ich  all  others,  if  young  and  old  are  wise,  will  be  speedily  and  surely  set 

•^^."— Academy. 
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Hales.— LONGER  ENGLISH  POEMS,  with  Notes,  PhUological 
and  Explanatory,  and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teaching  of  English. 
Chiefly  for  use  in  Schools.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  English  Literature  and  Classical  Composition  at  King's 
College  School,  London,  &c.  &c.  Third  Edition.  Extra  fcap. 
8to.    4^.  6^. 

Hclfenstein  (James).— a  comparative   grammar 

OF  the  teutonic  LANGUAGES.     By  James  Helfen- 
STEIN,  Ph.D.    8vo.     iSj. 

Hole A  GENEALOGICAL  STEMMA  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 

ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Hole.     On 
Sheet     I/. 

Jephson.— SHAKESPEARE'S  "TEMPEST."  With  Glossarial 
and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  JSPHSON.  Second 
Edition.     iSmo.     is. 

Literature  Primers. — Editedbyj.  R.  Green,  M.A.    Author 

of  **  A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philological  Society.    iSmo.  cloth,    is, 
*^A  vfork  quitt  precious  in  its  way,  ,  ,  .  An  excellent  EngUsk 

Grammar  for  the  lowest  f Of  m,** — Educational  Times.  ^ 

In  preparation : — 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.      By    the   Rev.    Stopford 

Brooke,  M.A.: 
LATIN  LITERATURE.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  FarrAR,  F.R.S. 
GREEK  LITERATURE.    By  Professor  Jebb,  M.A. 
SHAKSPERE.    By  PROPESSOfi  Dowden. 
PHILOLOGY.    By  J.  Peile,  M, A. 
BIBLE  PRIMER.    By  G.  Grove,  D.CL. 
CHAUCER.    By  F.  J.  FtTRNlVALL,  M.A. 
GREEK  ANTIQUITIES.     By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mahaffv, 

M.A. 

Martin.— THE  poets  HOUR:  Poetry  Selected  and  Airanged 
for  Children.  By  Frances  Martin.  Second  Edition.  iSmo. 
2s.  6d, 

SPRING-TIME  WITH  THE  POETS.  Poetry  selected  by  Frances 
Martin.    Second  Edition.    iSino.    3^.  6d, 

Massoo  (/Gustave).— A  compendious  dictionary 

OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  (Fftfach-Engli^  and  English- 
French).  Followed  by  a  list  of  the  Prindfnl  Dlt^isittg  Deriva- 
tions^ and  preceded  by  Chronological  and  Historical  Tables.  By 
GusTAVE  Masson,  Asslstaut-Master  and  Librarian,  Harrow 
School.     Second  Edition.     Square  half-bound|  ^t 
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**  By  many  degrees  the  most  useful  Dictionary  thai  the  student  can 
odtain," — Educational  Times. 

**A  book  which  any  student ^  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  his  ad- 
vancement in  the  langtMge^  would  do  well  to  have  on  the  table  close  at 
hand  while  he  is  reading  "SPLTUvmia  Review. 
Morris. — Works  by  the  Rev.   R.  Morris,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on 
English  Language  and  Literature  in  King's  College  School. 

HISTORICAL     OUTLINES     OF    ENGLISH    ACCIDENCE, 

comprising  Cfiapters  on  the   History  and   Development  of   the 

Language,  and  on  Word-formation.    Third  Edition.    Extra  fcap. 

8vo.    6s, 

"  It  makes  an  era  in  the  study  of  the  English  tongue^ — SATURDAY 

Review.     ^*A  genuine  and  sound  book,  "—Athenaeum. 

ELEMENTARY  LESSONS  IN  HISTORICAL  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR,  Containing  Accidence  and  Word-formation.  i8mo. 
2J.  dd, 

PRIMER  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.     i8mo.     \s, 

Oliphant.— THE  SOURCES  OF  STANDARD  ENGLISH. 
By  J.  Kington  Oliphant.  Extra  fcap.  8vo.  6j. 
"  Mr.  Oliphanfs  book  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
scholarly  contributions  to  our  standard  English  we  have  seen  for  many 
years.  .  .  .  The  arrangement  of  the  work  and  its  indices  make  it  in- 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  easy  alike  to  study  and  to  store,  when 
studied,  in  the  memory y — SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE.  **  Comes 
nearer  to  a  history  of  the  English  language  than  anything  that  we  have 
seen  since  such  a  history  could  be  written  without  confusion  and  con- 
tradictionsJ^ — Saturday  Review. 

Oppen.— FRENCH  READER.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Containing  a  graduated  Selection  from  modem  Authors 
in  Prose  and  Verse ;  and  copious  Notes,  chiefly  EtymologicaL  By 
Edward  A.  Oppen.    Fcap.  8vo.  cloth.    4^.  6d, 

Otte.— SCANDINAVIAN  HISTORY.     By  E.  C.  Ott£.    With 
Maps.    Globe  8vo.  6j. 
^^  A    readable,    well-arranged,   complete,   and    accurate  volume.^^ — 
Literary  Review. 

Palgrave.— THE  children's  treasury  of  English 

SONG.  Selected  and  Arranged  with  Notes  by  Francis  Turner 
Palgrave.  In  Two  Parts.     i8mo.     is.  each. 
**  While  indeed  a  treasure  Jor  intelligent  children,  it  is  also  a  work 
which  many  older  folk  will  be  glad  to  have." — Saturday  Review. 

Pylodct.— NEW  GUIDE  TO  GERMAN  CONVERSATION: 
containing  an  Alphabetical  List  of  nearly  800  Familiar  Words 
followed  by  Exercises,  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  frequent  use, 
Familiar  Phrases  and  Dialogues;  a  Sketch  of  German  Literature, 
Idiomatic  Expressions,  &c.  By  L.  Pylodet.  i8mo.  cloth  limp. 
2J.  6d, 
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Reading  Books. — Adapted  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Codes  for 
1875.     Bound  in  Cloth. 

PRIMER.     iSmo.     (40  pp.)    zd. 

BOOK     I.  for  Standard     T.  iSmo.       (48  pp.)    id. 

„       11.  „  II.  i8mo.     (112  pp.)    4^. 

„      III.  „  III.  i8mo.     (144  pp.)     6^. 

„       IV.  „  IV.  i8mo.     (1^8  pp.)    %d. 

,,        V.  ,,  V.  i8mo.     (368  pp.)     IS. 

„      VI.  „  VI.  Crown  8vo.     (430  jJp.)    2J. 

Book  VI.  is  fitted  for  [higher  Classes,  and  as  an  Introduction  to 
English  Literature. 

Sonnenschein    and    Meiklejohn:  —  the   ENGLISH 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO  READ.  By  A.  Sonnenschein 
,    and  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.  A.    Fcap.  8vo. 

COMPRISING  : 

The  Nursery  Book,  containing  all  the  Two-Letter  Words  in 
the  Language.  \d.  (Also  in  Large  Type  on  Sheets  for 
School  Walls.     5^. ) 

The  First  Course,  consisting  of  Short  Vowels  with  Single 
Consonants.     3^. 

The  Second  Course,  with  Combinations  and  Bridges,  con- 
sisting of  Short  Vowels  with  Double  Consonants.     ^. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Courses,  consisting  of  Long 
Vowels,  and  all  the  Double  Vowels  in  the  Language.    6^. 

**  TTuse  are  admirable  books,  because  they  are  constructed  on  a  principle, 
and  that  the  simplest  principle  on  which  it  is  possible  to  learn  to  read 
English. " — Spectator. 

Taylor. — words  and  places  ;  or,  Etymological  Illus- 
trations of  History,  Ethnology,  and  Geogr^hy.  By  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  Third  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and 
compressed.    With  Maps.    Globe  8vo.    6s. 

Already  been  adopted  by  many  teachers,  and  prescribed  as  a  texf-book  in 
the  Cambndgt  Bicker  Examinations  for  Women. 

Thring. — Works  by  Edward  Thring,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of 
Uppingham. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  GRAMMAR  TAUGHT  IN  ENGLISH, 
with  Questions.     Fourtii  Edition.     i8mo.     2j. 

THE  CHILD'S  GRAMMAR.  Being  the  Substance  of  "The 
Elements  of  Grammar  taught  in  English,''  adapted  for  the  Use  of 
Junior  Classes.    A  New  Edition.     i8mo.     is. 

SCHOOL  SONGS.  A  Collection  of  Songs  for  Schools.  Wifh  the 
Music  arranged  for  four  Voices.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  E.  Thring 
and  H.  Riccius.     Folio.     *is.  td. 
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Trench  (Archbishop). — Works  by  R.   C.  Trench,  D.D., 

Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH    POETRY.     Sdected  and 

Arranged,  with  Notes.    Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5j.  td.  Second  Edition. 
"  The  Archbishop  has  conferred  in  this  delightful  volume  an  import- 
ant gift  on  the  whole  English-speaking  populatidn  of  the  worldJ^ — Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 

ON  THE  STUDY  OF  WORDS.  Lectures  addressed  (oHginally) 
to  the  Pupils  at  the  Diocesan  Training  School  Windiester. 
Fifteenth  Edition,  revised.    Fcap.  8vo.      4J.  6d. 

ENGLISH,  PAST   AND  PRESENT.       Ninth    Edition,   revised 

and  improved.     Fcap.  8vo.     5j. 
A  SELECT  GLOSSARY  OF  ENGLISH  WORDS,  used  formerly 

in  Senses  Different  from  their  Present.    Fourth  Edition,  enlarged. 

Fcap.  8vo.    45.  6d,  ^ 

Vaughan  (C.  M.)— a  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  WORDS 
FROM  THE  POETS.    By  C.  M.  Vaughan.     i8mo.  cloth. 

^Whitney. — Works  by  William  D.  Whitn^ey,  Professor  of  San- 
skrit and  Instructor  in  Modefn  Languages  in  Yale  College ;  first 
President  of  the  American  Philologic^  Association,  and  hon. 
member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
and  Correspondent  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

A  COMPENDIOUS  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.     Crown  8vo.     df. 

A  GERMAN  READER  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE,  with  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.     Crown  8vo.     *js.  6d. 

Yonge  (Charlotte    M.) — the  abridged  book  of 

GOLDEN  DEEDS.  A  Reading  Book  for  Schools  and  General 
Readers.  By  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe."  i8mo. 
cloth.     IS. 


HISTORY. 

Prceman    (Edward    A.)— old -ENGLISH  history. 

By  TEdward  a.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.  With  Five  Coloured  Maps.  Fourth  Edition. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.  ludf-bound.     6s, 

^^Ihave,  I hope,^*  the  author  says,  ^^ shown  thai  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
teach  children^  from  the  veryfirst,  to  distinguish  true  history  alike  from 
legend  and  from  wilful  invention^  and  also  to  understand  the  nature  oj 
historical  authorities  and  to  weigh  one  statement  against  another,  I  have 
throughout  striven  to  connect  the  history  of  England  with  the  general 
history  of  civilized  Europe,  and  I  have  especially  tried  to  make  the 
book  serve  as  an  incentive  to  a  more  accurate  study  of  historical 
geography, ^"^    In  the  present  edition  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revised, 
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and  such  improvements  as  suggested  themselves  have  been  introduced, 
**  The  book  indeed  is  full  of  instruction  and  interest  to  students  of  all 
ages,  and  he  must  be  a  wdl-informed  man  indeed  who  will  not  rise  from 
its  perusal  with  clearer  and  more  accurate  ideas  of  a  too  much  n^ected 
portion  of  English  History J*^ — Spectator. 

Historical  Course   for   Schools. — Edited  by  Edward 

A.  JFreeman,  D.C.L.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  object  of  the  present  series  is  to  put  forth  clear  and  correct  views 
of  history  in  simple  language,  and  in  the  smallest  space  and  cheapest 
form  in  which  it  could  be  done.  It  is  meant  in  the  first  place  for 
Schools  ;  but  it  is  often  found  that  a  book  for  schools  proves  usefiil 
for  other  readers  as  well,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  may  be  the  case 
with  the  little  books  the  first  instalment  of  which  is  now  given  to 
the  world.  The  General  Sketch  will  be  followed  by  a  series  ot 
speoial  histories  of  particular  countries,  which  will  take  for  granted 
the  main  principles  laid  down  in  the  General  Sketch.  In  every  case 
the  results  of  the  latest  historical  research  will  be  given  in  as  simple 
a  form  as  may  be,  and  the  several  numbe»s  of  the  series  will  all  be 
so  far  under  the  supervision  of  the  Editor  as  to  secure  general  ac-. 
curacy  of  statement  and  a  general  harmony  of  plan  and  sentiment ; 
but  each  book  will  be  the  original  work  of  its  author,  who  will 
h^  responsible  for  his  own  treatment  of  smaller  details. 

I.     GENERAL    SKETCH    OF    EUROPEAN    HISTORY.      By 
Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.    Fourth  Edition.     i8mo.  doth. 

**  It  suppHes  the  great  want  of  a  good  foundation  for  historical  teach^ 
ing.  The  tckeme  is  an  excdlent  one^  and  this  instalment  has  been 
executed  in  a  way  that  promises  much  for  the  volumes  that  ore  yet  to 
appear  J** — Educational  Times. 

IL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  Edith  Thompson.  Fourth 
Edition.  i8mo.  2s.  6d, 
"  Freedom  from  prejudice^  simplicity  of  style ,  and  accuracy  ofstatementf 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  little  volume.  It  is  a  trustworthy  text-book 
anil  likely  to  be  generally  serviceable  in  schools." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"  Upon  the  wholcy  this  manual  is  the  best  sketch  of  English  history  for  the 
use  oj  young  people  we  have  yet  met  with^ — ATHENiEUM. 

IIL  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND.  By  Margaret  Macarthur. 
i8mo.  2J. 
**  An  excellent  summary ^  unimpeac liable  as  to  facts^  and  putting  titem  in 
the  clearest  and  most  impartial  light  attainable. " — Guardian.  **  Miss 
Macarthur  has  performed  her  task  with  admirable  care^  clearness^  and 
fulness,  and  we  have  now  for  the  first  time  a  realty  good  School  History 
of  Scotland.*^ — EDUCATIONAL  TiMES. 

IV.  HISTORY  OF  ITALY.    By  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt,  M.A.    l8mo. 

"  It  possesses  the  same  solid  merit  as  its  predecessors  ,  ...  the  same 
scrupulous  care  about  fidelity  in  details.  .  .  .  /tis  distinguished,  too,  by 
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information  on  artj  architecture^  and  social  politics,  in  which  the  writer's 
P'osp  is  seen  by  the  firmness  and  clearness  of  his  totuh, " — Educational 
Times. 

V.  HIS.TOIJY  OF  GERMANY.  By  J.  Sime,  M.A.  i8mo^  p. 
"  A  remarkably  clear  and  impressive  History  of  Germany,  Its  great 
events  are  wisely  kept  as  cetitral figures,  and  the  smaller  events  are  careftdly 
kept,  not  only  subordinate  and  subservient^  but  most  skilfully  woven  into 
the  texture  of  the  historical  tapestry  presented  to  the  eye,^* — Standard. 

The  foHowing  will  shortly  be  issued : — 

AMERICA.    By  John  A.  Doyle. 
FRANCE.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
GREECE.    By  J.  Annan  Bryce,  B.A. 

History  Primers.— Edited  by  J.  R.  Green,  M.A.     Author 
of  "A  Short  History  of  the  English  People." 

ROME.     By  the  Rev.   M.   Creighton,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.     With  Eleven  Maps.   .  i8mo.     is. 

**  The  Author  has  been  curiously  successful  in  telling  in  an  intelli- 
gent wax  *^  '^^^  ^f  J^ome  from  first  to  last. " — School  Board 
Chronicle. 

GREECE.     By  C.  A.  Fyffe,   M.A.,  Fellow  and  late  Tutor  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford.     With  Five  Maps.     i8mo.     is, 
"  We  give  our  unqualified  praise  to  this  little  manual." — School- 
master. 

In  preparation : — 

EUROPE.     By  E.  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
ENGLAND.    By  J.  R.  Green,  M.A. 
FRANCE.    By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 
GEOGRAPHY.    By  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 

Michelet.— A  SUMMARY  OF  MODERN  HISTORY.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  Michelet,  and  continued  to  the  Present 
Time,  by  M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     Globe  8vo.     4J.  6d, 
"  Wie  are  glad  to  see  one  of  the  ablest  and  Tnost  useful  summaries  of 

European  history  put  into  the  hands  of  English  readers.     The  trans- 

lation  is  excellent." — Standard. 


Yonge  (Charlotte  M.)-.a  parallel  history  of 

FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  :  consisting  of  Outlines  and  Dates. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 

**  Cameos  of  English  History,"  &c.  &c.      Oblong  4to.     y,  id, 

**  Wt  can  imagine  few  more  really  advantageous  courses  of  historical 

study  for  a  young  mind  than  going  carefully  and  steadily  through  Miss 

Yonge' s  excellent  little  book,^^ — Educational  Times.  \ 
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CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY.     From  RoUo  to  Edward 

II.     By  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Reddyffe."    Extra  fcap. 

8vo.     Third  Edition,  enlarged.     3J.  6^. 

A  book  for  young  people  just  beyond  the  elementary  kistoria  of  Engiand^ 

and  cSfle  to  enter  in  some  degree  into  the  real  spirit  of  evetftSy  and  to  be 

strtuk  with  ckaroctmrs  and  scenes  presented  in  some  rdirf,     "  Instecui  of 

dry  details,  toe  have  living  pictures,  faithful,  vivid,  [and  striking.^*'— 

Nonconformist. 

A  Second  Series  op  CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
The  Wars  in  France,     Third  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    5*. 
*'  Though  mainly  intended  for  young  readers,  they  will,  if  we  mistake 

not,  be  found  very  acceptable  to  those  of  more  mature  years,  and  the 

life  and  reality  imparted  to  the  dry  bones  of  history  cannot  fail  to  be 

attractive  to  readers  of  every  age.** — John  Bull. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY.  Narrated  in  a  Series  of  Historical  Selec- 
tions from  the  Best  Authorities.  Edited  and  arranged  by  £.  M. 
Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge.  First  Series,  1003— 11 54.  Third 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  dr.  Second  Series,  io88--i228.  Crown 
8vo.  6s,  Third  Edition, 
"  IVe  know  of  scarcdy  anything  which  is  so  likely  to  raise  to  a  higher 

level  the  average  standard  of  English  education.** — Guardian. 


DIVINITY. 

*«*  For  other  Works  by  these  Authors,  see  Theological  Catalogue. 

Abbott    (Rev.    £•   A.) — ^BIBLE    lessons.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  City  of  London  SchooL 

Second  Edition.  Crown  8yo.  4^.  6d. 
"  Wise,  suggestive,' and  really  profound  initiation  into  religious  thought.** 
— Guardian.  «  /  think  nobody  could  read  them  without  being  both  the 
better  for  them  himself,  and  being  also  able  to  see  how  this  difficult  duty  0/ 
imparting  a  sound  rdigious  education  may  be  effected.** — Bishop  OF  St. 
David's  at  Abergwilly. 

Arnold.— A    BIBLE-READING     for     schools.       The 
Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration  (Isaiah,  Chapters 
40 — 66).    Arranged  and  Edited  for  Young  Learners.    By  Mat- 
thew Arnold,  D.C.L.,   formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel.  Fourth  Edition.    iSmo. 
cloth.     IX. 
**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  excellently  calculated  to 
further  instruction  in  Biblical  literature  in  any  school  into  which  it  may 
be  introduced ;  and  we  can  safely  say  that  whatever  school  uses  the  book, 
it  will  enable  its  pupils  to  understand  Isaiah,  a  great  advantage  compared 
with  other  establishments  which  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it.^* — ^TlBlES. 
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*  *Mr ,  Arnold  has  done  the  greatest  possible  service  to  the  public.  We  never 
read  any  translation  of  Isaiah  which  interfered  so  little  with  the  nmsical 
rhythm  and  associations  of  our  English  Bible  translation,  while  doing 
so  much  to  display  the  missing  links  in  the  connection  of  the  parts** — 
Spectator. 

Golden  Treasury  Psalter.— students'  Edition.    Being  an 

Edition   of  "The   Psalms   Chronologically  Arr^^nged,  by  Four 
FriendB,"  with  briefer  Notes.     iSmo.    39.  6d. 

Hardwick.— A  history  of  the  christian  church. 

Middle  Age.     From  Gregory  the  Great  to  the  Excommunication 

of  Luther.    Edited  by  William  Stubbs,  M.  A.,  Regius  Professor 

of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.   Wi£  Four  Maps 

constructed  for  this  work  by  A.  KsiTH  Johnston.  Fourth  Edition. 

Crown  8yo.     los,  6d, 

For  this  edition  Professor  Stubbs  has  carefully  revised  both  text  and 

notes,  making  such  corrections  of  facts,  dates,  and  the  like  as  the  results 

0/  recent  research  warrant.     The  doctrinal,  historical,  and  generally 

speculative  jnews  of  the  late  author  have  been  preserved  intact,     **  As  a 

manual  for  the  student  of  ecclesietstical  history  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we 

know  no  English  work  which  can  be  compared  to  Mr,    Hardwick's 

book, " — Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  DURING  THE 
REFORMATION.  By  Archdeacon  Hardwick.  Fourth 
Edition.    Edited  by  Professor  Stubbs.     Crown  8va     lor.  6</. 

Maclean — Works  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  MACLEAR,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  King's  College  SchooL 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  Eightii 
Edition,  with  Four  Maps.  i8mo.  cloth.  4J'.  6^.  • 
"  A  careful  and  elaborate  though  brief  compendium  oj  all  that  modem 
research  has  done  for  the  illustration  of  the  Old  Testament,  We  know 
of  no  work  which  contains  so  much  important  information  in  so  small 
a  compass.*' — British  Quarterly  Review. 

A  CLASS-BOOK  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY,  includmg 
the  Connexion  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.    With  Four  Maps. 
Fifth  Edition.     i8mo.  cloth.     55.  6d. 
*A  singularly  clear  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  Sacred  Story, 

^is  work  is  soluUy  and  completely  done.** — ATHENiEUM. 

A  SHILUNG  BOOK  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY, 
for  National  and  Elementary  Schools.  With  Map.  i8mo. 
cloth.     New  Edition. 

A   SHILLING   BOOK   OF    NEW    TESTAMENT    HISTORY, 
for   National  and  Elementary  Schools.       With  Map.      i8mo. 
cloth.     New  Edition. 
TTiese  works  have  been  carefully  abridged  from  the  authoi^s  larger 

manuals. 
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Maclear — continued, 

CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  i8mo.  cloth-  ij.  W. 
**  It  is  indeed  the  work  of  a  scholar  and  divine^  and  as  such,  though 
extremely  simple,  it  is  also  extremely  instructive.  There  are  few  clergy- 
men who  would  not  find  it  useful  in  preparing  candidates  for  Confir- 
mation ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  find  it  useful  to  themsdves 
aswdl'^ — Literary  Churchman. 

A  FIRST  CLASS-BOOK  OF  THE  CATECHISM  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scripture  Proofe,  for  Junior 
Classes  and  Schools.     i8mo.    6</.     New  Edition. 

A  MANUAL  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  CONFIRMATION  AND 
FIRST  COMMUNION.     With  Prayers  and  Devotions.     Royal 
32mo.  cloth  extra,  red  edges.    2J. 
"  It  is  earnest,  orthodox,  and  affectionate  in  tone.     The  form  of  sdf 

examination  is  particularly  good, " — ^JoHN  Bull. 

THE  ORDER  OF  CONFIRMATION,  WITH  PRAYERS  AND 
DEVOTIONS.    32mo.     6^. 

FIRST  COMMUNION,  WITH  PRAYERS  AND  DEVOTIONS 
FOR  THE  NEWLY  CONFIRMED.     32mo.     6d, 

Maurice.— THE  lord's  prayer,  the  preed,  and 

THE  COMMANDMENTS.  A  Manual  for  Parents  and  School- 
masters. To  which  is  added  the  Order  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  Denison  Maurice,  M.A.     i8mo.  cloth  limp.     is. 

Procter.— A  history  of  the  book  of  common 

.  PRAYER,  with  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  By  Francis  Procter, 
M.A.  Twelfth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo. 
iQf.  6d, 

Procter  and  Maclear.— an  elementary  intro- 
duction TO  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 
Re-arranged  and  supplemented  by  an  Explanation  of  the  Mojning 
and  Evening  Prayer  and  the  Litany,  By  the  Rev.  F.  Procter 
and  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear.     New  Edition.     i8mo.    25,  6d, 

Psalms  of  David  Chronologically  Arranged.    By 

Four   Friends.       An  Amended   Version,    with    Historical 
Introduction    and    Explanatory   Notes.      Second    and    Cheaper 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.     Crown  8vo.    Ss.  6d. 
**  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  valuable  books  that  has  been  published 
for  many  years,  * ' — S pectator. 

Ramsay. — the  CATECHISER'S  manual;  or,  the  Church 
Catechism  Illustrated  and  Explained,  for  the  use  of  Clergymen, 
Schoohnasters,  and  Teachers.  By  the  Rev.  Arthur  Ramsay, 
M.A.    Second  Edition.     i8mo.     is.  6d. 


